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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  1908. 


For  our  readers,  one  and  all,  we  wish 
a  prosperous  and  successful  year  in  1908. 
May  tiidr  work  steadily  improve,  and 
may  improved  work  meet  with  increased 
appreciation  and  reward. 

The  outlook  for  1908  is  a  bright  one, 
notwithstanding  late  financial  disturb- 
ances. The  photographers  whom  we 
have  called  upon  all  report  business 
very  good,  with  plenty  of  work  in  sight. 
So-cailed  hard  times  have  very  little 
eflfect  upon  the  photographer  who  has 
a  reputation  for  first-class  work. 

Good  things  are  always  appreciated, 
are  always  in  demand,  and  will  always 
find  a  market.  Ask  the  best  photog- 
raphers how  they  find  things  and  you 
will  invariably  get  the  same  reply:  "I 
am  busy  all  the  time."  It's  the  men  who 
make  second  and  third-class  work  who 
complain  about  the  lack  of  business. 
Thdr  work  is  so  ordinary  that  the  slight- 
est excuse  is  enough  to  keep  the  would- 
be  sitter  from  spending  money. 

The  photographer  who  will  put  more 
thou^t  and  time  into  an  endeavor  to 
steadily  improve  the  quality  of  his  work, 
will  find  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
business  improving  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  tools  of  the  photographer  are 
steadily  being  improved  and  made  more 


efiicient;  new  and  improved  cameras, 
faster  and  more  perfect  plates,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  printing  papers  are 
oflFered.  Through  the  rapid  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  artificial  lighting 
the  photographer  is  less  and  less  at  the 
mercy  of  diUl  days.  The  making  of 
photographs  is  becoming  almost  an 
exact  science  as  far  as  apparatus  and 
formulae  are  concerned. 

This  year  the  photographer  can  in- 
troduce to  his  clientele  the  wonders  of 
the  autochrome  process  and  produce 
on  glass  all  the  colors  of  nature.  Limited 
as  this  process  is  for  general  studio  use 
at  present,  it  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
means  of  stirring  up  new  interest  in 
photography.  The  announcement  made 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
press  that  Garo,  of  Boston,  is  prepared 
to  make  portraits  in  color  is  another 
evidence  that  it  is  the  busiest  and  best 
photographers  who  are  most  alive  to 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  the 
smaller  man  who  is  less  interested  in 
his  profession  that  has  the  most  com- 
plaints to  make  about  the  hard  times. 

It  is  the  photographer  who  is  wide- 
awake and  eager  to  keep  on  improving 
his  work  all  the  time  that  will  find  1008 
a  better  year  than  he  ever  had  before. 
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The  consumption  of  paper  coated 
with  a  sensitive  collodion  emulsion  at  the 
present  time  is  enormous,  and,  con- 
sequently, difficulties  arise  that  are 
inevitable.  It  is  well  to  know  how  to 
correct  these  difficulties  when  they 
occur,  and  if  possible  to  avoid  their 
recurrence.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  difficulties  have  only  occurred  in 
recent  years.  They  have  been  known 
ever  since  the  first  introduction  of  a 
printing-out  collodion  emulsion,  in  1864, 
by  the  late  George  Wharton  Simpson. 
Collodion  paper  is  now  being  used  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  prints,  the  result 
being  that  methods  of  handling  and 
manipulating  have  been  adopted  to 
meet  the  demand  in  producing  this  class 
of  photographic  print  that  differ  from 
the  original  plan. 

To  be  sure  of  the  very  best  results,  with 
no  loss  of  prints  by  yellow  stains,  there 
is  no  better  plan  to  adopt  than  to  employ 
a  moderate-sized  tray  with  a  glass  bot- 
tom to  lightly  squeeze  the,  prints  upon 
previous  to  washing  and  toning.  Such 
trays  have  been  used  by  the  writer  with 
complete  satisfaction  since  1876;  being 
made  originally  as  sensitizing  trays  for 
albuminized  paper,  they  have  proved  to 
be  the  cleanest  trays  for  nearly  everj^ 
kind  of  photographic  use. 

Dark  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  prints, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  a 
split  pea,  are  caused  by  the  imperfect 
wetting  of  the  surface  of  the  print 
before  laying  it  down  upon  the  tray  to  be 
patted  flat,  or  squeegeeing.  The  result  is 
that  those  parts  that  are  left  dry  do  not 
receive  the  thorough  washing  that  the 
rest  of  the  print  receives;  consequently, 
these  spots  take  a  heavier  deposit  from 
the  gold  baths  and  show  up  very  promi- 


nently, causing  all  such  prints  to  be 
spoiled  and  wasted.  When  the  prints 
are  placed  in  a  tray  of  clean  water,  pre- 
vious to  flattening  them  down  upon  the' 
bottom  of  the  glass  tray,  be  sure  that 
their  surfaces  are  well  wetted,  and  evenly ; 
then  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  tWs 
source. 

Black  specks  also  occur  upon  the  sur- 
face of  collodion  prints  by  the  careless 
use  of  magnesium  powder.  If  this 
material  gets  upon  the  table  or  bench, 
or  in  the  trays  where  the  prints  are  first 
wetted  and  flattened,  innumerable  black 
spots  will  occur,  because  the  metal 
magnesium,  being  a  high  electro-positive 
element,  will  at  once  cause  a  reduction  of 
a  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  such  spots  once 
formed  cannot  be  eradicated  except  by 
scraping.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  see 
that  the  mixing  of  magnesium  powder 
is  carried  out  in  another  room,  or  at  a 
part  of  the  room  remote  from  where  the 
prints  are  handled. 

Blistering  of  the  prints  is  caused  in 
most  instances  by  using  the  toning  baths 
and  wash  waters  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  main  body  of  the  paper 
absorbs  water  more  freely  than  the 
collodion  surface,  which  is  almost  non- 
absorbent.  This  is  why  the  prints  must 
be  allowed  to  lie  flat  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  while  wet  to 
allow  the  collodion  surface  to  expand 
with  the  paper  and  thus  prevent  curling. 

Blistering  is  also  caused  by  allowing 
the  prints  to  remain  for  too  short  a  time 
in  the  salt  bath  when  taken  direct  from 
the  hypo-fixing  solution.  Fifteen  min- 
utes is  a  safe  time  for  the  prints  to 
remain  in  the  salt  bath,  and  even  more 
time  than  this  does  no  harm.  The  hypo- 
fixing  bath  should  never  be  warm;  if  it 
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is,  blistering  will  be  sure  to  result.  The 
main  point  here  is  to  keep  all  the  solu- 
tions that  are  used  for  the  gold  and 
platinum  toning  as  near  the  same  tem- 
perature as  possible,  and  the  fixmg  bath 
in  particular. 

There  is  oftentimes  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  prints  to  tone,  or  to  tone 
evenly.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
employing  in  the  second  wash  water 
four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution, 
measuring  60  on  the  hydrometer,  and 
mixed  with  four  gallons  of  clean,  cold 
water.  This  is  just  about  the  right 
strength  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  the 
acid  qualities  of  the  paper.  Give  the 
prints  five  minutes  in  this  bath;  then 
wash  in  four  changes  of  water;  allow 
the  prints  to  remain  in  the  fifth  wash 
water  face  up,  because  this  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  prints  flat — in  fact,  in  all 
the  operations  from  this  time  on  until 
the  final  washing,  the  prints  should  be 
treated  face  up. 

It  will  be  foxmd  that  if  all  the  prints 
are  treated  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
bath  the  toning  of  the  image  will 
take  place  readily  and  with  excellent 
uniformity.  In  making  the  gold  toning 
bath  alkaline  always  prepare  the  borax 
solution  from  the  crystals.  Place  half  a 
pound  of  crystal  borax  in  a  clean,  wide- 
mouth  bottle;  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of 
hot  water;  shake  the  bottle  well;  stand 
aside  for  general  use.  This  will  give  a 
saturated  solution,  and  may  be  used 
either  warm  or  cold.  Be  sure  to  test  the 
toning  solution  with  red  litmus  paper. 
When  the  paper  tmns  only  faintly  blue 
the  bath  is  then  in  good  working  order 
and  will  give  good,  uniform  tones. 

Each  day,  in  using  this  bath,  pour 
only  two-thirds  into  the  tray,  and  pour 
the  remaining  solution  into  a  stoneware 
crock,  into  which  a  handful  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  has  been  placed.  Pour 
also  all  the  extra  platinum  solutions  into 
the  same  crock,  stirring  up  occasionally. 
When  this  is  quite  full  and  the  sediment 


settled,  pour  oflF  the  clear  liquor,  con- 
tinuing until  there  is  a  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment. This  will  contain  the  gold  and 
platinum,  ready  for  the  refiner.  Make 
up  the  gold  bath  to  the  original  quantity 
by  fresh  gold  solution  and  borax.  By 
this  means  the  activity  of  the  toning 
bath  is  kept  up  and  good  colors  secured. 

To  prevent  any  staining  of  the  prints, 
especially  at  this  stage,  always  use  a 
clean  towel  to  wipe  the  hands  upon. 
Should  a  towel  be  used  that  has  been 
used  in  the  dark-room,  and  contami- 
nated with  pyro  or  any  other  developing 
agent,  yellow  and  brown  stains  will 
siurely  result,  which  only  too  often  are 
attributed  to  the  hypo,  simply  because 
these  stains  do  not  become  manifest 
until  placed  into  the  hypo  solution. 
Care  and  cleanliness  are  very  essential 
at  these  stages,  because  a  great  deal  of 
work  can  be  spoiled  during  these  opera- 
tions. These  apparent  difficulties  can 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  towels  that  are 
used  by  no  one  but  those  who  do  the 
toning  and  fixing,  and  thus  become 
contaminated  with  nothing  but  the 
material  used  in  the  toning  operations. 

One  of  the  most  trying  of  operations 
in  the  use  of  collodion  paper  is  the 
platinum  toning.  Here  the  phosphoric 
acid  that  is  used  attacks  the  skin  of  the 
wrists  of  each  hand,  at  times  producing 
extremely  painful  sores;  so  much  so 
that  some  men  are  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  work  for  that  reason.  [One 
important  item  must  be  pointed  out 
here:  The  prints  must  be  well  washed 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  after  the 
gold  toning,  so  as  to  rid  them  of  all  trace 
of  the  borax,  which  would  upset  the 
platinum  toning  entirely,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  gold  toning  bath  must 
be  alkaline  and  the  platinum  toning 
bath  acid — ^these  are  essential  qualities 
for  the  right  depositing  of  these  metals.] 
The  action  of  the  toning  baths  upon  the 
fingers  and  wrists,  the  writer  has  found 
from   experience,   can  be  avoided   by 
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using  a  liberal  quantity  of  vaseline  well 
rubbed  over  the  wrists  and  fingers 
of  both  hands,  the  hands  being  wiped 
well  with  a  clean  piece  of  muslin  or  a 
soft  rag.  After  the  operations  of  wash- 
ing have  been  done,  previous  to  toning, 
the  prints  then  being  well  wetted  will 
resist  anything  of  the  faintest  greasy 
nature.  Although  the  hands  and  fingers 
are  wiped  fairly  dry  from  the  vaseline,  a 
moderate  quantity  can  be  left  upon  the 
wrists.  This  plan  effectually  prevents 
sores  being  formed,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  when  the  bare  hands  are  used. 

After  toning  in  platinum  is  complete, 
and  the  fixing,  salting,  and  washing 
operations  have  been  gone  through, 
there  will  be  found  some  prints  that  are 
too  dark  and  will  not  match  with  the 
others.  This  often  occurs  with  large 
prints.  When  this  is  tiie  case,  do  not 
throw  these  prints  away,  but  make  up 
the  following  solutions: 

No.  I. 

Potassium  iodide }  ounce. 

Iodine J  ounce. 

Water i6  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Pure  potassium  cyanide  (99  %) .       f  ounce. 
Water 16  ounces. 

When  all  the  salts  are  dissolved,  add 
No.  2  to  No.  I ;  a  bright,  clear  liquid  will 
result;  mark  this  "stock  solution;"  mix 
two  ounces  of  this  with  eight  ounces  of 
water;  place  the  dark  print  into  this  for 
a  short  time;  reduction  will  soon  take 
place.  When  nearly  reduced,  dip  the 
print  into  the  usual  hyposulphite  fixing 
solution;  reduction  will  rapidly  take  ^ 
place  without  change  of  color.  The  \  \ 
print  can  then  be  placed  into  the  salt 
bath  and  washed  well  and  mounted 
while  wet  or  dried  and  trimmed.  The 
mixture  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Both  bottles  must  be  marked  "poison," 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent 
accident.  No  trouble  need  be  feared 
from  the  use  of  this  material  from  its 
poisonous  nature;  carefulness  in  its 
use  is  all  that  is  necessarj'.  The 
hands  being  well  washed  in  clear  water 
will  free  them  of  any  trace  of  the 
reducer. 
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[The  following  notes  on  color  pho- 
tography were  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
J.  Porter,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  introductory  to 
a  lectiure  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, December  4. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

The  earliest  recorded  successful  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  reproduction  of  an 
object  on  a  sensitive  siirface  by  means  of 
light  is  that  by  Dr.  Kari  Wilhelm 
Scheele,  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist, 
in  1778,  and  ever  since  that  time  man  has 
not  rested  satisfied  with  the  mere  ability 
to  receive  the  imprint  in  monochrome. 


but  has  constantly  striven  to  secure  the 
photographic  record  in  all  the  natural 
colors  of  the  object  itself. 

The  first  known  attempts  attended 
by  satisfactory  results  in  this  direction 
were  made  by  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  in 
1810,  as  described  in  the  Farbenlehre  of 
Goethe.  These  were  accomplished  by 
the  varying  action  of  the  primary  colors 
on  silver  chloride.  They  were  not  per- 
manent. Processes  of  this  type  are 
known  as  pigmentary  heliochromy. 

Since  then  the  pursuit  of  the  attain- 
ment of  photography  in  colors  has  been 
persistent  and  keen,  and  at  varying  but 
frequent  intervals  steps  in  advance  have 
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been  made,  each  heralded  at  the  time 
as  a  complete  success,  but  in  reality  only 
a  partial  one. 

Gradually    attempts    to    accomplish 
this  result  have  turned  from  chemical 
to  physical  or  mechanical  means,  and 
special  apparatus  or  plates  previously 
colored  have  been  used  in  various  ways 
to  act  as  aids.    Various  processes  have 
resulted  from  work  in  these  directions, 
all  based  on  the  principle  demonstrated 
by  Young-Helmholtz  and  Clerk-Max- 
9     well  that  all  the  primary  colors  of  the 
1^  '    solar  spectrum  may  be  counterfeited  to 
the  eye  by  mixtures  of  three  of  these 
colors,  namely,  red  near  the    Fraun- 
hofer  line    C,  or  reddish  orange-green 
near  E,  or  light  green  and  blue  near  F, 
or  bluish  violet.    For  instance,  red  and 
green  mix  to  give  the  eye  the  sensation 
p      of   yellow   indistinguishable    from    the 
I    true  yellow  of  the  spectrum.    Red  and 
blue  mix  to  give  purple,  and  the  three 
colors  acting  together  produce  a  white 
whose  difference  from  ordinary  white 
can  be  detected  only  by  analysis  with  a 
spectroscope. 
#        Professor  James   Clerk-Maxwell,   in 
\        England,  in   1862  or  before,  was  the 
^      first    to    prepare    trichromatic    helio- 
chromy, and  the  idea  was  greatly  elab- 
orated by  Louis  Ducos  Du  Hauron  and 
Charles   Croo,   in   France,    1868-1869. 
Three    negatives   were    made    through 
three  colored  mediums  to  represent  the 
three   "primary  colors,"  and  positives 
were  made  from  these  negatives  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  combined  to  give  colored 
pictures. 

In  1888  Dr.  Wilhelm  Zenker  suggested 
ideas  which  were  later  amplified  by 
Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann  in  a  pro- 
cess known  as  interference  heliochromy. 
In  this  process  a  sensitive  plate  was 
backed  by  a  bath  of  mercury  to  act  as  a 
reflecting  surface,  so  that  the  colored 
waves  of  light  from  the  image,  after 
passing  through  the  glass  of  the  sensitive 
plate,   were  reflected  back  and  inter- 


fered with  those  immediately  following. 
Red  has  a  comparatively  great  wave 
length,  blue  a  much  smaller  one,  and  the 
intermediate  colors  have  each  a  distinct 
and  intermediate  wave  length.  With- 
out the  mercury  mirror  the  waves  would 
pass  on  through  the  plate,  but  with  it 
the  red  light  of  the  image  impresses  its 
structure  on  its  part  of  the  plate,  which 
reflects  only  the  red  element  of  the  light, 
and  similarly  with  the  other  colors, 
each  affecting  the  sensitive  plate  with 
the  intensity  of  the  vibration  due  to  its 
special  length  of  wave.  The  negative 
is  backed  by  black  velvet  and  covered 
by  a  prism,  and  when  viewed  by  means 
of  an  aphengoscope,  or  lantern  for  show- 
ing opaque  objects  by  reflected  light, 
shows  the  picture  in  colors,  which  are, 
however,  very  rarely  correct. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  in  1888,  made  prac- 
tical trichromatic  heliochromy,  or  the 
three-colored  principle  of  colored  pho- 
tography, both  by  the  use  of  a  triple 
lantern  by  which  he  superimposed  the 
three  colored  images  on  a  single  field  on 
a  screen  and  by  a  very  ingenious  instru- 
ment called  "photochromoscope,"  or 
"Kromskop,"  in  which  the  three  posi- 
tive plates  are  placed  and  become  super- 
imposed on  a  single  field  when  viewed 
through  transparent  colored  screens  set 
at  an  angle  so  as  to  serve  as  reflecting 
mirrors,  and  also  originated  the  '*  half- 
tone trichromatic  process"  now  very 
extensively  used  for  book  and  magazine 
illustration. 

In  1899  Professor  R.  W.  Wood,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  invented  a 
process  of  photographing  in  colors  by 
using  diffraction  gratings  with  rulings 
of  parallel  lines  several  thousand  to  the 
inch.  It  is  the  property  of  a  grating  of 
this  kind  that  if  an  image  is  viewed 
through  it,  on  either  side  will  be  seen  a 
series  of  spectra.  If  the  number  of  lines 
to  the  inch  be  increased,  the  spectra  are 
thrown  farther  from  the  central  image 
and  vice  versa.    It  is  a  simple  matter 
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to  choose  three  gratuigs,  one  of  which, 
with  2400  lines  to  the  inch,  will  send  red 
to  a  chosen  point;  the  second,  with  3000 
lines,  will  send  green,  and  the  third,  with 
3600  lines,  blue.  The  photograph  is 
taken  through  the  three  gratings,  suc- 
cessively, on  one  plate,  forming  a  picture 
which  is  normally  transparent  and  in- 
visible, but  shows  its  colors  when 
viewed  with  a  combination  of  a  lens  and 
a  bright  source  of  light.  The  process  is 
a  positive  one  and  is  known  as  diffraction 
heliochromy.  This  process  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  Herbert  Ives 
and  F.  E.  Ives,  who  contributed  a  line 
composite  grating  system  and  a  mul- 
tiple slit  diffraction  chromoscope. 

Joly,  of  Dublin,  MacDonough,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others,  among  whom  are  Mr. 
Powrie  and  Miss  Warner,  of  Chicago, 
who  developed  what  is  known  as  the 
Powrie- Warner  process,  have  during  the 
past  twenty  years  developed  processes 
of  trichromatic  heliochromy  by  the  use 
of  screens  of  glass  on  which  are  ruled 
alternately  very  fine  lines  of  the  three 
primary  colors,  as  many  as  600  to  the 
inch,    thus   practically   combining   the 


three  colored  plates  in  one.  The  pho- 
tograph is  taken  through  one  of  these 
screens  and  the  positive  is  mounted 
with  a  similar  screen  in  front  of  it.  The 
fine  lines  of  the  screen  are  visible  in 
these  pictures,  which  by  many  is  con- 
sidered an  objection.  This  process  was, 
however,  the  first  one  by  which  colored 
photographs  could  be  tsiken  in  an  ordi- 
nary camera  and  reproduced  by  ordi- 
nary photographic  apparatus. 

The  Messrs.  Lumifere,  of  Lyons, 
France,  have  recently  taken  a  step  in 
advance  of  these  processes  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  colored  lines  a  collection  of 
microscopic  colored  grains.  A  negative 
is  first  obtained  with  colors  complemen- 
tary to  the  original  image.  The  order 
of  the  colors  is  restored  on  the  same 
plate  by  chemical  reversal  of  the  image. 
The  result  is  a  positive,  and  only  one  is 
obtained  from  the  original  object. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  last 
improvement  of  the  art  it  is  hoped  that 
the  future  steps  will  be  rapid,  and  will 
lead  to  some  practical  means  of  securing 
colored  photographs  so  simply  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  them. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE 
HALF-TONE  PROCESS,* 


The  series  of  operations  known  as  the 
half-tone  process  has  for  its  object  the 
reproduction  of  the  photograph  in  such 
a  form  that  copies  of  it  can  be  rapidly 
printed,  as  they  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
magazines  and  journals  of  all  kinds,  in 
serious  scientific  books,  and  even  on  the 
ubiquitous  post-card. 

The  problem,  then,  before  the  photo- 
engraver,  as  the  worker  of  the  half-tone 
process  is  called,  is  to  produce  on  a  metal 
surface,  such  as  copper  or  zinc,  a  picture, 

*  Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  T.  Cuth- 
bert  Day. 


in  relief,  having  all  the  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  that  are  in  the  original 
photograph.  It  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  tones  between  black  and  white  which 
present  the  difficulty — ^the  half-tones  as 
they  are  called.  Leaving  the  photograph 
for  a  short  time,  we  will  consider  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  line  eiigraving  where  all 
the  various  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
are  represented  by  black  strokes,  some 
thick  and  far  apart,  others  fine  and  close 
together.  The  reproduction  for  printing 
purposes  of  a  picture  of  this  kind  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter.  We  are  prac- 
tically dealing  only  with  black  and  white. 


REPRODUCTION  BY  THE  HALF-TONE  PROCESS 


The  usual  method  of  procedure,  hi  this 
case,  is  to  take  a  reversed  negative  of  the 
original  on  a  plate  that  will  give  all  the 
whites  very  dense,  and  show  all  the  lines, 
down  to  the  finest,  quite  clear.  A  print 
is  taken  on  to  a  zinc  plate  coated  with 
sensitive  albumen.  After  exposure  the 
zinc  plate  is  rolled  up  with  litho-ink  and 
developed  in  water.  The  ink  and  albu- 
men come  away  from  all  parts  of  the 
plate  which  were  protected  from  the 
light,  and  the  picture  with  all  the  original 
lines  is  left  on  the  zinc  plate.  By  suitable 
means  these  ink  lines  are  treated  so  as 
to  make  them  resist  the  action  of  acid  in 
which  the  plate  is  then  etched  until  suf- 
ficient depth  is  obtained  to  produce  a 
good  printing  siuiace  in  relief. 

In  order,  then,  to  make  a  photograph 
with  all  its  continuous  tones  amenable 
to  a  like  treatment,  some  method  must 
be  found  of  breaking  up  these  tones  into 
dots  or  lines,  representing  by  their  size 
or  proximity,  mingled  with  the  white 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
all  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  with  as 
great  fidelity  as  possible.  This  result 
has  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  the 
cross-line  screen.  This  instrument  is 
made  by  taking  a  piece  of  plate-glass, 
say  12  in.  by  lo  in.,  and  ruling  lines  upon 
it  at  equal  distances  apart,  say  loo  to  the 
inch,  running  across  the  plate  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  base;  these 
lines  must  be  equal  in  width  to  the  spaces 
between  them,  and  opaque.  Another 
series  of  similar  opaque  lines  are  then 
ruled  on  another  piece  of  plate-glass, 
but  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  set.  The  two  pieces  of  ruled  g!ass 
are  then  cemented  together,  face  to  face, 
and  these  constitute  the  cross-line  screen. 
This  screen  is  placed  in  the  camera, 
when  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  is 
desired,  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate  (usually  a  wet  collodion  plate). 
The  light  from  the  original  in  passing 
through  the  holes  in  this  screen  falls  upon 
the  plate,  a  dot  forming  opposite  to  each 


opening  of  the  screen.  The  light  coming 
from  the  brighter  parts  of  the  original 
forms  a  large  dot,  and  that  coming  from 
a  middle  tone  forms  a  medium-sized  dot, 
while  the  small  amount  of  light  which 
comes  from  the  darkest  shadows  in  the 
original  forms  only  a  very  small  dot  on 
the  sensitive  plate. 

These  dots  are  all  made  manifest  on 
development  of  the  plate,  and  we  then 
have  practically  a  black  and  white  nega- 
tive in  which  all  the  diJBFerent  tones  of  the 
original  photograph  are  reproduced  in 
dots.  The  deposit  in  the  high  lights  has 
so  accumulated  that  the  dots  coalesce, 
leaving  only  points  of  clear  glass  between 
the  dots,  while  in  the  middle  tones  they 
only  approach  one  another,  and  in  the 
dark  ^adows  are  mere  points.  This 
negative  is  then  printed  on  a  polished 
copper  plate  coated  with  a  sensitive 
enamel,  made  of  fish  glue,  water,  albu- 
men, and  bichromate  of  ammonia.  On 
development  of  the  print  the  picture  is 
left  on  the  copper  in  insoluble  enamel, 
the  reverse,  of  course,  of  the  negative, 
i.  e.,  the  high  lights  are  represented  by 
small  dots,  the  middle  tones  by  large 
dots  joining  together,  while  the  shadows 
are  represented  by  dots  which  have  so 
joined  up  that  mere  points  of  clear  cop- 
per are  to  be  seen  between  them.  TWs 
gelatine  picture  is  made  permanent  by 
being  burned  in.  It  then  forms  a  resist 
to  any  etching  fluid.  The  etching  bath 
is  usually  made  of  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  of  various  strength.  The 
copper  plate  is  etched  in  this  until  it  is 
considered  that  a  sufficient  depth  to 
produce  a  good  printing  surface  in  relief 
has  been  formed.  It  is  then  removed 
from  the  bath,  and  a  trial  proof  in 
printer's  ink  is  taken.  In  many  cases, 
if  good  care  has  been  taken,  the  picture 
thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  closely 
resemble  the  original.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  improve  the 
result  by  a  process  called  fine  etching. 
Those  parts  of  the  plate  which  are  con- 
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sidered  to  have  been  already  sufl&ciently 
etched  are  covered  over  with  bninswick 
black  to  protect  them,  and  the  plate  is 
again  etched  for  a  short  time;  this 
process  enables  the  high  lights  to  be 
brightened,  and  often  gives  a  more 
finished  appearance  to  the  picture. 

Like   all   other   processes   connected 
with  photography,  the  half-tone  process 


requires  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
care,  and  most  particular  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  all  matters  of  detail; 
indeed,  cleanliness  and  order  are  more 
than  half  the  battle.  When  properly 
carried  out,  the  beauty  of  the  results 
which  can  be  obtained  well  repay  the 
careful  worker. 


THE  ARISTO  LIGHT  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


BY   FELIX  RAYMER. 


Now  that  the  short,  dark  days  of 
winter  are  upon  us,  the  photographer 
is  often  **put  to  it"  trying  to  get  out  his 
work.  Often  he  has  to  turn  away 
sittings,  owing  to  his  light  being  small 
and  the  day  dull,  so  that  good  effects 
cannot  be  made.  'Tis  true  we  adver- 
tise that  **  we  can  make  as  good  work  on 
a  cloudy  day  as  when  the  sun  shines," 
but,  really  and  truly,  can  we?  The 
introduction  of  the  Aristo  light  has  very 
materially  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
operator  in  this  respect,  for  with  it  good 
negatives  can  be  made  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  on  all  kinds  of  days,  and  in 
any  season.  After  one  has  learned  the 
strength  of  his  light,  the  question  of 
exposure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as 
the  light  remains  the  same  all  the  time. 
This  light  is  like  any  other  source  of 
light,  in  that  it  has  to  be  learned.  The 
first  few  negatives  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment; but  the  same  was  true  of  the 
first  negatives  made  under  the  single- 
slant  skylight  after  having  used  a  double- 
slant  for  years.  After  a  while  it  becomes 
a  pleasure  to  the  operator  to  feel  con- 
fident of  his  exposures,  knowing  they 
will  all  show  good  negatives. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  opera- 
tors, as  a  rule,  is  in  working  the  light  in 
too  concentrated  a  form.  Old  flashUght 
workers  will  appreciate  this  phase  of 


the  situation  perhaps  better  than  any 
others.  They  well  remember  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  flash-lamp  that  had  a 
good  wide  spread  to  the  flash.  The 
wider  the  spread  to  the  flash  the  softer 
and  more  delicate  the  effects  of  light. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  skylight  and  also 
of  the  Aristo  light.  To  get  the  delicate 
effects  of  light  so  much  sought  after 
there  must  be  some  means  for  spreading 
the  light. 


I  have  drawn  a  rough  plan  for  work- 
ing the  light  and  securing  good,  round 
negatives.  A  close  study  of  this  drawing 
will  give  one  a  full  understanding  of 
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the  plan  for  working.  A  screen  should 
be  made  of  ordinary  board  strips,  and 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  white 
muslin.  This  frame  is  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  operating- 
room,  allowing  the  top  of  the  frame  to 
stand  out  from  the  wall  about  five  feet; 
and  the  bottom  should  be  screwed  to  the 
wall,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
lamp  should  be  dropped  down  behind 
this  screen,  so  that  all  the  light  falling 
on  the  subject  must  pass  tliough  the 
muslin.  The  sides,  between  the  screen 
and  walls,  should  be  covered  with  some 
black  goods,  so  that  no  light  can  pass 
through.  Now  the  light  is  ready  for 
work,  and  from  this  time  on  should  be 
worked  as  any  small  single-s'ant  light 
should  be  worked.  Forget  the  lamp  be- 
hind the  screen  and  think  only  of  the 
screen  itself,  and  as  if  it  were  a  single- 
slant  light.  The  measurements  given  in 
the  drawing  for  the  screen  are  six  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  To  use  such  a 
single-slant  light  the  subject  would  be 
posed  out  into  the  room  from  one  edge 
of  it  the  same  distance  that  it  measures 
in  width — six  feet.  This  gives  about  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  which  all  operators 
concede  to  be  the  best  direction  of  light. 

So  it  should  be  with  the  screen,  the 
subject  being  placed  outward  from  it 
a  corresponding  distance  to  its  width. 
Now%  if  the  camera  is  stationed  half  that 
distance  (three  feet)  from  the  wall,  and 
the  subject  is  caused  to  turn  toward  the 
light  until  a  small  dart  of  light  comes 
into  the  shadow  eye,  a  three-quarter 
view  of  the  face  is  shown  from  the 
camera.  The  general  understanding 
of  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  face  is 
where  the  ear  on  the  side  of  the  face 
farthest  from  the  camera  is  just  barely 
out  of  sight  from  the  camera. 

The  effect  of  light  thus  made  is  known 
to  op)erators  by  many  names,  among 
them  being  "plain  lighting,"  "broad 
lighting,"  "portrait  lighting,"  "Inglio 
lighting,"  and  last,  and  I  think  best, 


"art  lighting."  When  the  lamp  is 
worked  in  the  manner  as  given,  the 
effect  in  the  high  lights  is  very  soft  and 
roimd. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  white 
reflector  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  figure. 
This  can  be  told  by  looking  into  the 
deepest  shadows,  and  if  there  is  any 
part  that  does  not  show  detail  it  shows 
a  lack  of  illumination  in  that  part,  and 
the  remedy  is  to  use  a  reflector  until  the 
detail  is  shown. 

If  a  profile  view  of  the  face  is  wanted, 
pose  the  subject  and  place  all  accessories 
and  camera  as  for  the  three-quarter 
view  of  the  face,  but  have  the  subject 
turn  away  from  the  light  until  only  the 
eye  next  to  the  camera  can  be  seen  from 
the  camera.  The  operator  rnust  be 
careful  to  examine  the  pose  and  lighting 
from  the  camera,  for  any  other  view  will 
not,  of  course,  be  secured  imless  the 
camera  is  changed  to  that  view. 

A  full  front  view  of  the  subject's 
face  can  be  made  by  having  her  turn  to 
the  light,  as  in  three-quarter  view,  imtil 
the  little  dart  of  light  appears  in  the 
shadow  eye,  and  moving  the  camera  in 
front  of  the  subject  until  both  ears  show 
alike. 

One  suggestion  I  would  make:  In 
posing  for  a  profile  veiw  of  the  face,  the 
body  should  seldom  be  turned  from  the 
light  as  far  as  the  face.  To  do  so  throws 
all  lines  in  the  same  direction  and  gives 
the  subject  the  appearance  of  being 
"thin-chested"  and  "round-shouldered." 
If  the  shoulder  farthest  from  the  camera 
shows  a  trifle  it  will  obviate  this  fault. 

If  a  close  study  of  the  diagram  is 
made,  I  anticipate  no  trouble  for  the 
reader  in  following  the  directions  as 
given.  

Cement  for  Porcelain  Dishes.  Water- 
glass,  6  parts;  fish  glue,  4  parts;  pre- 
cipitated chalk,  I  part.  Rub  down  to 
a  paste,  brush  over  broken  surface, 
press  into  contact,  and  dry. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  STAINS. 


BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 


In  saying  that  stains  should  always 
be  avoided  we  are  not  expressing  the 
opinion  of  every  photographer.  It  is 
often  stated  that  a  certain  amount  of 
stain  in  a  negative  gives  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  print,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if 
the  silver  image  is  feeble,  an  image  of 
staining  matter  will  reinforce  it  and 
improve  it.  But  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  effect  got  in  this  irregular  way  that 
cannot  be  obtained  better  and  with  more 
certainty  and  more  control  by  a  rigid 
exclusion  of  staining  matter  and  depend- 
ence upon  pure  sUver  for  the  image. 
But,  of  course,  if  those  who  have  hitherto 
relied  upon  staining  matter  suddenly 
exclude  it,  their  work  will  suflfer.  It  is 
the  crutch  to  the  lame  man,  and  he  must 
learn  to  walk  before  he  throws  it  away. 
But  how  much  better  to  be  able  to  walk 
properly  than  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
crutch! 

Whether  we  like  stains  or  eschew  them 
we  must  understand  their  natiure  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  intelligently. 
The  chief  kind  of  stain  is  due  to  the 
colored  oxidation  product  of  the  devel- 
oper. A  developer  prepared  without 
sulphite  and  exposed  to  the  air  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  color  of  its  oxidation 
product. 

The  developer  is  oxidized  in  two  ways, 
each  of  which  leads  to  the  production  of 
colored  substances  if  special  means  are 
not  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  air  acts 
upon  the  surface  of  the  solution  and  pro- 
duces a  color  throughout  the  liquid; 
and  the  bromine  that  the  developer  takes 
from  the  silver  in  the  act  of  developing 
the  image  acts  upon  the  developer  exactly 
and  only  where  the  image  is  developed, 
and  this  also  is  likely  to  produce  colored 
substances.    The  oxidation  in  the  first 


case  is  independent  of  development  arid 
tends  to  stain  the  whole  of  the  gelatine 
film,  though  if  care  is  not  taken  it 
may  stain  it  in  irregular  patches;  while 
in  the  second  case  the  coloring  matter 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
amoimt  of  silver,  and  being  deposited 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  increases  the 
density  of  the  image. 

The  sulphite  is  the  anti-stain  ingre- 
dient of  the  developer.  If  there  is  any 
evidence  of  stain  it  should  be  increased^ 
and  it  should  also  be  increased,  if  already 
found  sufficient  xmder  normal  conditions^ 
when  the  proportion  of  alkali  is  increased 
or  when  the  time  of  development  is 
longer  than  usual,  for  these  circum- 
stances tend  to  the  production  of  color. 
But  whatever  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it 
it  is  well  to  so  arrange  that  if  any  should 
be  produced  it  may  be  removed  in  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  developed 
plate,  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  present  it 
may  be  in  its  most  conspicuous  form. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  liquids  used 
should  be  alkaline,  for  acids  tend  to 
make  the  staining  stuff  less  soluble  and 
lighter  in  color.  As  the  developer  is 
alkaline,  if  it  is  merely  rinsed  off  the 
plate  before  fixing  and  the  hypo  solution 
is  made  alkaline,  then  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled.  The  alkaline  hypo  wiU 
dissolve  out  or  wash  out  the  staining 
matter  at  the  same  time  that  it  dissolves 
out  the  excess  of  silver  salt.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  oxidized  developer  has 
the  characters  of  an  acid  which  is  gen- 
erally sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in 
dilute  acids,  and  that  it  combines  with 
alkalies  to  form  salts  that  are  darker 
in  color  and  more  soluble.  The  apparent 
advantage  of  acid  clearing  baths  is  thus 
uncertain  and  may  be  only  temporary. 
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But  there  are  other  kmds  of  stams. 
Sometimes  a  negative  will  be  covered 
irregularly  with  a  rough-looking  dark 
deposit,  as  if  dirty  water  had  dried  upon 
it  in  streaks  and  patches.  This  shows  a 
want  of  care  in  the  manipulation,  and 
is  probably  due  partly  to  the  hardness 
of  the  water,  the  alkali  in  the  developer 
precipitating  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well 
as  to  not  taking  sufficient  care  that  the 
plate  is  well  under  the  developer  all  the 
time.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to 
distolve  off  such  a  stain,  though  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  made  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  caustic-soda  solution  to  two  or 
three  oimces  of  water  would  probably 
remove  the  coloring  matter,  and  when 
this  was  washed  away  a  weak  acid  would 
dissolve  any  carbonate  of  lime.  One 
should  not  seek  to  dissolve  a  deposit  of 
this  kind  any  more  than  one  would  try 
to  dissolve  off  the  dust  and  dirt  from 
articles  in  the  house.  The  negative 
shoidd  be  soaked  in  water  if  already  dry, 
and  gently  rubbed  with  a  small  pad  of 
cotton  wool  held  between  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  keeping  them  straight,  so  that 
the  nails  cannot  touch  the  film.  The 
plate  should  be  imder  the  water,  or  a 
stream  of  water  should  flow  over  it  while 
it  is  being  cleaned. 

A  stain  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  any  so  far  mentioned  is  a  metallic- 


looking  deposit  that  appears  to  be,  and 
probably  generally  is,  metallic  silver.  It 
may  be  caused  in  several  ways,  but  is 
probably  always  due  to  a  deposition  of 
silver  from  solution.  It  is,  however,  not 
enough  merely  to  have  silver  in  solution 
in  the  developer  and  to  have  it  ready  to 
deposit  itself.  There  must  be  some  cir- 
cumstance that  determines  its  deposition 
upon  those  parts  where  it  is  found.  But 
this  is  rarely  wanting,  whether  from  the 
character  of  the  gelatine  employed, 
deterioration  by  reason  of  age,  generally 
first  near  to  the  edges,  exposure  of  the 
plate  to  noxious  gases  or  other  similar 
cAuses.  Ammonia  dissolves  very  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  silver  bromide,  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  used  in  the  developer 
such  stains  are  very  likely  to  be  produced. 
These  stains  are  superficial  and  can  be 
removed  mechanically  without  injury  to 
the  image.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  soft 
linen  or  cambric  drawn  over  the  finger 
end  will  serve  to  rub  them  off  from  the 
dry  plate,  or  sometimes  a  little  pad  of 
cotton  wool  is  preferable  after  the  plate 
is  thoroughly  soaked  in  water.  The 
"Globe-polish"  reducer  might  be  ser- 
viceable for  obstinate  cases.  It  is  not 
necessary  nor  advisable  to  try  to  dissolve 
off  such  deposits,  as  any  solvent  of  them 
would  affect  the  image. — Practical  and 
Pictorial   Photographer. 
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The  ClassificcUion  of  Portraits.  Sir 
Frances  Galton,  so  well-known  for 
his  "composite"  portraits,  describes  in 
Nature,  for  October  17,  a  method  for 
das^ying  portraits  so  that  people  could 
be  readily  identified.  Briefly,  he  uses 
the  outline  of  the  face  or  a  silhouette 
and  takes  certain  salient  points,  such  as 
the  top  of  the  chin,  the  lower  and  upper 
lips,  the  hollow  between  the  upper  lip 
and  nose,  the  top  of  the  nose  and  the 


hollow  between  the  nose  and  the  brow, 
and  forms  a  series  of  triangles  which  are 
referred  to  the  measurement  of  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  top  of  the  chin, 
the  top  of  the  nose,  and  the  hollow 
between  the  nose  and  the  brow.  The 
original  paper  must  be  read,  but  from  a 
few  measurements  I  have  made,  it  forms 
a  fascinating  study.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  a,s  it  only  requires  some  por- 
traits in  profile  and  some  squared  paper. 
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Underprinied  Proofs.  The  following 
appears  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  and, 
whilst  it  reads  well,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  paper:  "Here  is  a  curious  photo- 
graphic hint  that  has  the  merit  of  novelty. 
It  is  suggested  by  an  Irish  correspondent 
who  says  that  he  discovered  it  quite 
accidentally.  Having  taken  a  print 
from  a  very  thin  negative,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  too  weak  to  tone  into  a  good 
print,  he  stuck  it  in  a  ledge  on  a  desk, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  from  the  back.  On  looking  at  the 
print  a  day  or  so  later  it  was  found  that 
the  action  of  the  light  through  the  back 
had  so  increased  the  body  of  the  part 
on  which  it  had  played  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  secure  a  good  result  in  the 
toning  bath.  Hence,  after  a  print  from 
a  weak  negative  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  possible  through  the  negative  itself, 
it  may  be  materially  strengthened  by 
placing  it  back  outward  on  a  piece  of 
clear  glass  and  exposing  it  to  the  light 
again  until  there  is  enough  depth  for 
the  toner  to  work  on." 


Rusty  Stains  on  Bromides,  Users  of 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  for  bro- 
mide and  gaslight  papers  will  know  too 
well  the  characteristic  rusty  brown 
stain  due  to  hard  water.  M.  Royer 
states  that  these  can  be  removed  by 
immersion  in  the  following  bath: 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  3  per  cent. 

solution 12  minims. 

Water i  ounce. 

Nitric  acid,  pure 7  minims. 

The  prints  are  dipped  into  this  two 
or  three  times  until  the  stains  disappear, 
and  then  well  washed.  It  does  not 
attack  the  image  or  color. 


A  Rapid  Fixing  Bath.  The  following 
fixing  bath  is  said  to  act  very  quickly, 
and  to  be  much  more  easily  eliminated 
than  the  usual  plain  h3rpo: 

Hypo 4  ounces. 

Ammonium  chloride i }  ounces. 

Water  to 20  minims. 

This  can  be  used  in  combined  baths 
as  well. 


A  WORD  ON  POSraO. 


BY  CHARLES  STILLMAN  TAYLOR. 


The  following  able  and  instructive  article  on  posing  is  republished  from  "  The  American 
Annual,  1908 ''by  permission^  as  are  the  four  biihrkoop  pictures.  These  while  not  made 
specially  to  illustrate  the  article,  show  the  application  of  its  suggestions. 


There  are  many  photographers  of 
skill  who  stoutly  affirm  that  the  art  of 
posing  cannot  very  well  be  taught;  that 
this  very  desirable  facility  is  not  to  be 
acquired,  either  with  the  aid  of  personal 
instruction  or  through  the  medium  of 
printed  text.  That  this  viewpoint  is 
altogether  wrong,  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  quickly  prove  and  as 
quickly  banish  the  glamor  of  mystery 
which  many  amateurs  associate  with  the 


skilful  posing  of  the  human  figure. 
Despite  the  opinions  of  many  able 
camera  workers,  who  declare  that  posing 
is  a  matter  of  inborn  good  taste,  or  a 
gift,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out,  that 
the  pose  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
method  of  expression,  quite  the  same  as 
writing  or  speaking,  and  that,  by  observ- 
ing certain  fundamental  forms,  it  is  quite 
as  possible  to  cultivate  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  pose  as  it  is  to  become  pro- 
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ficient  with  the  pen  or  to  acquire  a  pleas- 
ant and  expressive  manner  of  speaking. 
At  the  beginning  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  the  object  of  a  portrait  is, 
first,  to  portray  the  likeness  of  the  model, 
then  to  bring  into  being  the  character- 
istics of  that  individiml,  and,  lastly, 
so  to  arrange  the  figure  within  the  picture 
plane  that  the  effect  may  be  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  This  arrangement  of  the 
figure  to  fit  a  space  is  the  mission  of  the 
pose,  while  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  and  masses  of  a  figure,  together 
with  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
is  known  as  composition.  Thus  you 
see  a  portrait  should  possess  three 
dements:  Qkeness  to  the  original  model, 
an  agreeable  arrangement  of  the  figure 
within  the  picture  space,  and  a  harmoni- 
ous distribution  of  light  and  shadow, 
which  will  bring  out  or  emphasize 
the  character,  beauty,  or  grace  of  the 
model. 

In  nature  as  in  art,  we  find  that  the 
different  forms  of  objects  have  a  deep 
significance  to  us  and  that  different 
forms  bring  different  sensations  to  our 
minds.  Nearly  everyone  can  appreciate 
the  greater  beauty  of  an  oval  when  com- 
pared to  a  square,  and  see  that  a  curved 
line  is  far  more  beautiful  than  a  straight 
one.  And  this  is  so  because  the  curved 
line  appeals  more  strongly  to  our  imagi- 
nation and  by  reason  of  its  greater 
variety;  the  circular  line  creates  in  oiu: 
mind  a  greater  number  of  suggestions 
or  ideas.  As  a  curved  line  gives  us  the 
greater  pleasure,  so  does  a  vertical  line 
give  us  the  idea  of  support  or  stability; 
a  horizontal  line  the  idea  of  repose; 
while  lines  drawn  at  an  angle  from  the 
perpendicular  suggest  life  and  action. 
This  brings  us  to  the  expression  of  beauty 
m  lines,  and  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty, 
a  rare  work  published  in  the  year  1752 — 
the  artist  Hogarth  speaks  thus  of  a 
flowing  line:  "The  serpentine  line,  by 
its  waving  and  winding  in  different 
ways  at  the  same  time,  leads  the  eye  in 


a  pleasing  manner  along  the  continuity 
of  its  variety,  which  line  with  the  tri- 
angle gives  the  most  expressive  of 
figures,  signifying  not  only  beauty  and 
grace,  but  the  whole  order  of  form.'* 
This  line  is  often  called  by  painters  the 
"line  of  beauty."  Raphael  was  an 
exponent  of  this  serpentine  line,  and  in 
the  reproduction  of  his  Parnassus  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  this  fine  of  beauty 
can  be  observed. 

Much  of  the  failure  that  comes  to 
discoiurage  the  photographer  who  takes 
up  portraiture  in  a  serious  way  is  due 
to  the  ability  which  the  camera  has 
of  clearly  delineating  both  the  undesir- 
able as  well  as  the  desirable  feature  of 
a  view.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  the  amateur  portrait  photog- 
rapher has  to  overcome,  and  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
simplicity  of  a  portrait;  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  attracted  by  an  overabund- 
ance of  imimportant  detail,  but  that  the 
interest  may  at  once  be  drawn  to  the 
personality  of  the  model  itself.  While 
in  the  majority  of  portraits  the  centre 
of  expression  is  usually  in  the  head  or 
face,  the  other  members  of  the  body 
play  a  very  important  part  also.  The 
attitude  of  the  body  should  be  given  due 
attention  and  not  ignored  as  a  means 
to  express  character  and  individuality. 
In  every  picture  there  can  be  but  one 
object  upon  which  our  interest  is  cen- 
tred, and  to  this  objective  point  all  lines 
shoxild  lead,  that  the  eye  may  not  stray 
along  a  confused  tangle  of  conflicting 
lines,  but  be  rather  led  without  an  effort 
to  the  point  of  greatest  interest.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  as  many  seem  so 
inclined  to  believe,  to  throw  all  but  the 
principal  object  of  interest  out  of  focus; 
but  it  is  important  to  so  subordinate  the 
lesser  details  or  accessories  of  the  por- 
trait that  they  may  not  draw  attention 
away  from  and  so  conflict  with  the 
principal  point  of  interest.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  detail  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
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portrait,  for  without  some  support  the 
composition  would  be  lacking  in  variety, 
and  thus  simplicity  if  carried  to  excess 
will  produce  monotony  and  dulness, 
and  so  defeat  our  ends.  Variety  may  be 
well  considered  as  being  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  beauty,  and  unless 
carried  too  far  it  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  photography,  because  by  the 
introduction  of  several  forms,  lines,  or 
shadows  we  give  relief  to  the  eye  and  so 
furnish  entertainment  for  the  mind. 

Repetition  is  likewise  an  important 
aid,  and  by  thus  introducing  repetition 
to  oppose  variety,  we  echo,  as  it  were, 
the  major  chord.  Yet  in  our  desire  for 
variety  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that 
a  pleasant  and  well-balanced  compo- 
sition cannot  be  had  unless  there  is 
harmony  between  the  several  parts  of 
a  photograph,  or,  in  other  words,  we 
must  have  variety  with  unity.  Alison, 
in  his  essay  on  "Taste,"  speaks  thus 
pertinently  of  harmony:  "Beautiful 
forms  must  necessarily  be  composed 
both  of  uniformity  and  variety,  and  this 
union  will  be  perfect  when  the  propor- 
tion of  variety  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  beauty  of  unity." 

This  may  be  also  said  of  uniformity 
and  sjrmmetry,  which  if  carried  to 
extremes  result  in  monotony  and  weari- 
ness. In  our  oval  we  find  a  good  example 
of  variety  in  unity,  while  the  outline  of 
a  square  expresses  the  opposite  sensation, 
unity  without  variety. 

Stability  or  support  is  yet  another 
important  element  of  the  pose,  express- 
ing the  idea  of  strength  and  rest.  One 
of  the  most  graceful  as  well  as  the  most 
simple  expression  of  support  is  found  in 
the  forms  of  a  triangle,  where  each  line 
is  found  to  support  or  balance  that  of 
another.  This  pyramidal  form  of  design 
we  find  in  many  famous  paintings,  and 
in  portraiture  the  pyramid  or  triangle 
form  in  its  many  variations  and  modifi- 
cation is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
photographer.    If  we  have  lines  running 


in  but  one  direction  the  effect  is  notice- 
ably weak  and  one  sided,  and  to  remedy 
this  awkwardness  other  lines  running 
in  an  opposite  direction  are  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  balancing. 

As  the  photographer's  chief  aim  is  to 
decorate  a  space,  the  worker  should 
keep  in  mind  those  essential  underlying 
principles  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  composition  of  the 
figure  two  methods  are  at  the  photog- 
rapher's command:  One  method  is 
known  as  the  "decorative  line,"  a  form 
of  arrangement  which  is  very  popular 
with  many  modem  painters.  This 
method,  wherein  the  line  of  decoration 
is  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
composition,  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty  in 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  painters,  and 
as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the 
worker's  individuality  the  decorative 
design  has,  perhaps,  more  scope  for 
freedom  of  execution  through  the  more 
conventional  forms  of  composition. 

The  other  method  of  arrangement  is 
the  better-known  conventionsj  com- 
position, and  numberless  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  many  works  of  master 
painters  of  both  the  old  and  the  modem 
schools  of  painting.  In  this  method 
the  figures  are  designed  to  conform  with 
certain  fixed  principles;  and  while  many 
artists  and  art  critics  believe  this  order 
of  design  lacks  the  freedom  of  the  decora- 
tive composition,  this  conventional  de- 
sign has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
foimdation  of  art.  This  order  of  form 
in  figure  composition  is  based  upon  the 
circidar  and  the  triangle  line  and  their 
numerous  variations,  and  from  the 
significance  which  these  lines  bear  in 
the  arrangement  of  objects  various  art 
writers  have  divided  these  designs  into 
circular  and  pyramidal  compositions. 

Circular  composition  is  of  value 
where  several  figures  are  grouped  within 
the  picture  space,  and  by  its  simplicity 
and  pleasant  sweep  a  great  deal  of 
character  is  given  to'  the  composition. 
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The  circle  with  its  variations,  such  as  a 
drde  within  a  rectangle,  oval,  ellipse, 
and  so  on,  are  not  so  widely  used  in 
photographic  compositions  as  other 
forms.  In  outdoor  portraiture  the  cir- 
cular line  is  of  great  assistance  in  com- 
bining the  landscape  with  that  of  the 
figure,  thereby  producing  a  imion  and 
balance  of  masses  and  shadows  upon 
which  the  pictorial  eflFect  of  the  group 
so  largely  depends. 

The  triangle  or  pyramid  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  pose  of  a  single  figure, 
and  for  this  reason  has  been  much  used 
by  the  photographer.  The  pyramid  is 
capable  of  many  variations,  and  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  its  base  or 
sides,  inverted,  and  changed  in  many 
ways. 

The  vertical  figure  in  composition  can 
be  oftentimes  made  to  express  a  great 
deal,  but  in  amateur  photography  the 
successful  handling  of  the  vertical  is  not 
so  often  seen  as  other  positions  of  the 
figure.  The  vertical  line  is  unquestion- 
ably a  very  attractive  line  in  the  portrayal 
of  art,  and  the  greatest  drawback  to  its 
successful  representation  is  found  in  the 
spaces  unoccupied  by  the  figure.  By  a 
vertical  is  usually  meant  a  standing  one, 
where  the  model  occupies  considerably 
more  picture  space  than  if  the  same 
figure  was  sitting  or  reclining.  The 
greatest  objection  to  this  vertical  Une 
is  that  the  two  oblong  spaces  upon  either 
side  of  the  subject  show  an  emptiness, 
or  blackness  not  at  all  in  unity  with  the 
figure.  In  the  full-length  portraits  of 
women  this  point  is  not  so  strongly 
marked,  as  the  angular  Une  of  the  skirt 
breaks  into  the  regularity  of  this  side 
space.  But  in  the  portraiture  of  men  the 
full-length  figure  presents  a  much  more 
difl&cult  problem,  as  masculine  apparel 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
To  preserve  the  imity  of  the  vertical 
figure  the  empty  side-spaces  must  be 
broken  of  their  regularity,  and  if  this  is 
accomplished  by  letting  the  figiu-e  en- 


croach upon  these  side-spaces  the  unity 
of  the  composition  is  complete. 

But  whatever  form  of  composition 
is  selected  to  express  our  idea  of  a  pic- 
torial photograph,  the  worker  should 
by  no  means  attempt  to  closely  follow 
any  contour  of  design,  but,  by  keeping 
fresh  in  memory  those  principles  already 
given,  should  aim  so  to  treat  each 
figure  in  his  composition  that  beauty, 
grace,  and  character  may  be  represented 
in  the  pose.  The  means  employed 
should  not  be  made  too  evident,  nor 
should  too  much  care  be  devoted  to  its 
concealment,  which,  unless  very  ably 
done,  shows  the  trouble  we  have  taken 
to  "conceal  the  art  for  art's  sake." 

While  a  multiplicity  of  directions 
might  be  given  for  posing  the  body,  the 
head,  the  hands,  and  so  on,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  any  set  of  rules  can  be  of 
but  little,  if  any,  real  benefit;  for  imless 
the  worker  understands  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  subject,  he  can  only 
follow  blindly  such  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, imitating  the  eflFect  without  know- 
ing the  cause.  With  this  point  of  view 
in  mind,  I  shall  merely  mention  the  im- 
portant considerations  of  the  subject,  and 
simply  suggest  to  the  reader  the  points 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pose  the  model. 

Formality  should  never  enter  into  the 
pose — ^for,  if  a  formal  pose  is  selected, 
the  greatest  bugbear  of  the  photographer, 
stiflFness,  usually  creeps  in  to  rob  the  work 
of  its  greatest  charm.  It  may  be  said 
that  women  are  easier  to  pose  than  men, 
and  this  is  true,  not  only  because  the 
feminine  costume  is  better  suited  for 
artistic  endeavor,  but  is  also  accounted 
for  by  the  grace  of  the  subject  herself. 
It  is  a  woman's  inheritance  to  look 
dainty  and  beautiful;  while  in  a  man 
we  naturally  seek  for  character,  strength, 
and  ruggedness.  A  nervous  conscious- 
ness should  be  avoided  at  all  times,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  excellent 
idea  to  interest  the  model  in  some  of  the 
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many  little  things  so  natural  to  the  sub- 
ject and  which  every-day  association  so 
constantly  recall  to  mind.  The  simple 
act  of  buttoning  a  glove,  holding  a  fan, 
picking  up  the  skirt,  or  arranging  a  vase 
of  flowers,  will  add  a  motif  and  interest 
to  a  portrait  often  unobtainable  in  any 
other  way.  The  sudden  suspension  of 
motion,  which  is  so  admirably  seen  in 
statues,  is  yet  another  means  of  obtain- 
ing animation  in  the  model.  An  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  arrested  motion 
is  seen  in  the  well-known  picture, 
"A  Daughter  of  Niobe,"  and  which 
may  be  represented,  photographic  wise, 
by  the  model  picking  up  a  book  whilst 
passing  a  table;  pausing  an  instant  as 
she  greets  an  acquaintance;  or  perhaps 
it  is  nothing  more  than  arranging  a  lock 
of  straying  hair.  Reading,  sewing,  and 
writing  also  lend  aid  in  relasdng  the 
body,  that  it  may  assume  a  graceful, 
easy,  and  natural  pose. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hands  in  a 
portrait  is  often  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  various  methods  are  made 
use  of  to  lessen  ccmspicuousness  of  the 
hands.  The  principal  reason  for  failure 
is  due  to  the  feminine  subject,  who 
invariably  complains  that  the  hands 
appear  unnaturally  large.  This  dis- 
satisfaction arises,  not  because  the  hands 
are  usually  out  of  proportion  with  the 
head  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  is 
principally  due  to  the  artist  who,  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  photog- 
raphy, erred  in  drawing  the  hands  and 
feet  much  smaller  than  the  natural 
size.  This  error  is  a  traditional  one, 
and  while  the  camera  has  corrected 
much  of  the  former  exaggeration  of  the 
pencil  and  the  brush,  the  hands  are  still 
the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  Un- 
like the  painter,  the  photographer  must, 
for  the  sake  of  focus,  keep  the  hands  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  head,  and  upon 
this  accoimt  the  camera  worker  is 
greatly  cramped  in  working  out  his  pic- 
torial ideas.    If  one  gives  an  occupation 


for  the  hands,  their  natural  disposal 
is  assured,  providing  they  are  occupied 
in  a  manner  which  harmonizes  with 
the  subject  or  motif  of  the  photograph. 
The  two  hands  should  never  be  occu- 
pied separately,-  doing  two  things,  be- 
cause attention  is  drawn  and  confusion 
is  created.  When  the  hands  are  brought 
together,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
having  their  position  form  any  noticeable 
figiu-e  or  angle  which  will  conflict  with 
the  pose  of  the  head  or  body.  In  some 
positions  the  hands  appear  much  larger 
than  in  others,  and  this  is  especially  so 
when  the  broad  back  of  the  hand  is  seen,^ 
or  when  the  hands  are  brought  close 
together  with  the  fingers  interlocked, 
which  under  a  broad  lighting  appear 
Uke  one  hand.  A  long  wrist  is  often 
exaggerated  in  this  manner,  but  may  be 
easily  remedied  by  a  bracelet,  which 
breaks  up  this  undesirable  idea  of  length 
and  breadth.  The  light  should  never 
fall  too  strongly  upon  the  hands,  and 
seldom  with  the  same  intensity  that  illu- 
minates the  face  or  figure. 

Expression  in  portraiture  does  not 
consist  in  forcing  the  features  to  assume 
an  unnatural,  intense  expression.  Many 
faces  are  very  beautiful  in  repose,  a. 
few  appear  almost  idiotic  when  a  smile 
is  attempted,  and  very  few  indeed  can 
be  portrayed  when  laughing  heartily.. 
A  smile,  if  natural,  is  beautiful;  but  a 
made-to-order  simper  is  far  from  at- 
tractive. Animation  is,  upon  the  other 
hand,  suitable  for  all  subjects  and  fully 
deserves  the  closest  attention  of  the 
camera-worker.  The  attitude  of  the 
figure  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  face  and  the  expression  should  be 
characteristic  of  the  individual,  while 
the  scheme  of  light  and  shade  should 
bind  all  together.  If  this  is  intelligently 
done  the  photograph  should  portray 
the  desirable  and  agreeable  character- 
istics of  the  sitter,  which  is  indeed  all 
that  portrait  photography  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accompUsh. 
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COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE, 
Introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Law  of  Composition. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Leon  Battista  Alberti,  in  1540, 
was  the  first  painter  known  to  history 
who  theorized  at  length  in  a  book  about 
the  art  principles  of  portraiture.  Since 
then  the  discussion  has  become  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  every  year  is  sure  to 
add  a  few  volumes  to  its  bibliography. 

Portraiture  has  always  existed,  at 
least  as  long  as  human  hands  knew  how 
to  draw  or  cut  in  stone,  and  an  old  legend 
tells  us  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  face  was  first  practised  by  some 
Oriental  prince,  who  saw  the  shadow  of 
his  sweetheart^s  profile  on  a  wall  and 
wished  to  preser\'e  it.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  of  these  earlier 
attempts  on  vases,  tablets,  and  temple 
walls  could  be  called  portraiture  as  we 
understand  it  today.  The  reliefs  of 
Eg}T)tian  and  Assyrian  kings  were 
surely  nothing  further  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  types  (of  ethnological  in- 
terest), and  not  characteristic  delinea- 
tions of  individual  personalities. 

Professional  portraiture,  in  the  mod- 
em sense,  originated  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  apparently  simultaneously  in  Hol- 
land and  Italy.  All  the  Italian  Old 
Masters  practised  portraiture,  but  they 
considered  it — despite  the  many  master- 
pieces they  produced  in  this  branch  of 
painting — as  something  secondary,  and 
not  conforming  to  the  highest  art  ideals. 
In  Holland,  however,  where  art  had  a 
more  realistic  tendency,  it  was  regarded 
from  the  very  start  as  one  of  the  noblest 
pictorial  expressions,  and  reached  its 
highest  development  with  Rubens,  van 
Dyck,  Hals,  and  Rembrandt,  during 
the  seventeenth  centur}\  At  the  same 
time  portraiture  also  attained  a  rare 
state  of  perfection  in  Spain,  with  Her- 


rera,  Zurberan,  Murillo,  and  Velasquez 
as  principal  exponents. 

The  portraits  of  those  times  have 
never  been  excelled.  Their  range  of 
utility,  however,  was  a  limited  one. 
Portraiture  had  not  yet  reached  the 
democratic  proportions  of  today.  It 
restricted  itself  (largely  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time)  to  men  and  women 
of  prominence,  distinguished  for  char- 
acter or  rare  beauty,  and  such  types  as 
the  artist  himself  thought  worthy  of  de- 
lineation. For  that  reason  they  gener- 
ally show  good  workmanship,  but  how 
far  they  are  correct  as  likenesses  is  be- 
yond our  capacity  of  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve people  were  formerly  more  easily 
satisfied,  or  perhaps,  as  nearly  all  the 
patronage  came  from  the  educated 
leisure  class,  actually  preferred  (it  is 
hard  to  believe)  esthetic  and  pictorial 
qualities  to  those  of  mere  likeness.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  esthetic  enjoyment 
for  the  few  who  like  to  see  a  personality 
delineated  as  another  personality  sees  it. 
The  same  can  really  be  said  of  portrait 
painting  as  it  is  practised  today  by  a 
Sargent,  Zorn,  Boldini,  or  Blanche. 

Photographic  portraiture  is  an  en- 
tirely different  proposition.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord, the  record  of  a  person  at  a  certain 
age,  in  a  certain  mood,  in  a  certain 
garb,  etc.,  and  we  do  not  look  for  typi- 
cal, but  strictly  for  characteristic  traits, 
such  as  will  appeal  to  the  sitter's  inner 
circle  of  friends,  who  all  have  their  indi- 
vidual opinions  about  his  or  her  looks. 
Of  course,  we  like  the  portrait  to  be  in 
good  taste,  of  elegant  finish,  artistic,  and 
all  that,  but  the  large  public  knows  but 
little  of  truth  of  values,  division  of  space, 
contrast   of  light   and   shade,   etc.     It 
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may  appreciate  these  qualities  in  a  pic- 
ture, but  it  has  not  the  power  to  analyze 
them. 

The  photographer  is  in  a  double 
dilemma.  First,  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  in  such  matters; 
and,  secondly,  with  the  shortcomings  of 
the  photographic  process.  There  is  no 
art  which  affords  less  opportunity  to 
executive  expression  than  photography. 
Everything  is  concentrated  upon  a  few 
seconds,  when,  after  perhaps  half  an 
hour's  seeking  and  experimenting,  ar- 
ranging and  re-arranging,  he  sees  before 
him  exactly  what  he  wants  to  get,  and 
in  that  moment  alone  he  has  an  advan- 
tage over  most  arts — ^his  medium  is 
swift  enough  to  record  his  momentary 
inspiration. 

True  enough,  the  finest,  most  artistic 
arrangement  and  pose  may  be  spoiled  by 
improper  exposure,  etc.,  but  after  all, 
in  most  cases  a  good  print  is  the  result 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  studio  pre- 
vious to  pressing  the  bulb.  Or,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  every  fluctuation  of 
color,  light,  and  shade;  to  study  lines, 
values,  and  space  division,  and  to  pa- 
tiently wait  until  the  scene  or  object  to  be 
depicted  reveals  itself  to  its  best  advan- 
tage— in  short,  to  arrange  the  picture  so 
well  that  the  negative  will  be  perfect  and 
in  need  of  no,  or  but  slight,  manipula- 
tion. 

The  process  of  posing  is  half  the 
battle,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of 
professionals  will  endorse  my  statements. 
As  aforesaid,  the  photographer  who 
strives  to  be  artistic  works  under  an 
extreme  difficulty.  No  matter  how 
learned  in  art  matters  he  may  be,  all  he 
can  apply  is  merely  what  will  come  to 
him  during  the  process  of  posing.  He 
cannot  command  numerous  sittings,  like 
the  portrait  painter.  In  his  studio  one 
sitter  follows  the  other.  He  has  hardly 
any  time  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 
He  has  to  rely  on  his  momentary  judg- 
ment.   His  art  knowledge  must  be  sec- 


ond nature  with  him,  or  it  is  of  no  use 
at  all. 

It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  I  intend 
to  approach  the  problem  of  composi- 
tion, which  will  be  the  topic  of  my 
articles  in  Wilson's  Photographic 
Magazine  during  this  year.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  most  books  on  this  subject, 
excellent  as  they  may  be,  have  treated  it 
in  too  pedantic  and  pedagogical  manner. 
The  theories  of  these  writers  are  too 
elaborate,  involved,  clogged  up,  as  it 
were,  to  be  of  practical  use.  No  man 
can  remember  all  they  say  about  oblit- 
erated verticals  and  circular  attraction, 
etc.,  particularly  a  photographer  who 
cannot  gradually  construct  and  improve 
a  composition.  Why  not  talk  plain 
English? 

Besides,  no  painter  really  argues  out 
these  things  while  he  paints.  He  feels 
them  intuitively.  As  a  painter  said  to 
me  one  day:  "We  do  things  and  then 
you  critics  come  and  talk  about  how  we 
have  done  it,  when  we  hardly  know  it 
ourselves."  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  about  this  statement,  and  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  some  funda- 
mental laws  and  principles  of  composi- 
tion, and  that  all  great  painters  have 
mastered  it.  It  matters  little  how, 
whether  by  natural  talent,  or  by  gradual 
acquisition.  The  best  proof  of  it  is 
the  scarcity  of  good  compositions. 

To  prove  how  important  a  part  the 
constructive  element  played  in  the  crea- 
tions of  the  Old  Masters,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  mention  some  masterpiece 
of  art,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last 
Supper,"  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna," 
or  Titian's  "Entombment  of  Christ." 
How  marvellously  do  all  the  lines  in  da 
Vinci's  picture  converge  to  the  central 
figure  of  Christ;  he  made  the  laws  of 
perspective  the  laws  of  his  composition. 
Raphael  composed  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner.  He  applied  the  typical 
geometrical  forms  of  nature  with  pref- 
erence, the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  the 
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ellipse,  giving  Ihem  full  sway  to  reign  in 
supreme  beauty  and  significance  over 
the  creations  of  his  brain.  Titian 
proved  that  an  accurate  juxtaposition  of 
colors  and  the  relations  of  their  tones  can 
be  just  as  valuable  for  the  making  of  a 
perfect  picture  as  perspective  and  geom- 
etry. Michael  Angelo  regarded  archi- 
tecture and  the  plastic  element  of  sculp- 
ture as  the  foundation  of  great  paintings, 
and  Rembrandt  believed  that  the  mass- 
ing of  light  and  shade  was  sufficient  to 
produce  a  masterpiece.  Each  of  these 
men  excelled  in  his  style  of  composition, 
which  had  become  a  part  of  their  indi- 
viduality, and  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other. 

Their  elaborate  compositions,  of 
course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  por- 
traiture, something  which  most  writers 
on  composition  seem  to  overlook.  They 
talk,  page  after  page,  about  some  huge 
composition,  with  dozens  of  figures  in 
it,  something  that  never  happens  in  pho- 
tography, unless  it  were  a  college  group 
or  one  of  Herzog's  decorative  experi- 
ments. I  merely  referred  to  them  to 
show  how  much,  after  all,  may  hinge  on 
composition. 

The  idea  about  composition  has  some- 
what changed  in  modem  times.  Com- 
position is  no  longer  considered  by 
painters  as  absolutely  essential.  It  is 
even  disregarded  by  the  realists  and  im- 
pressionists, or  at  least  subordinated  to 
other  qualities.  They  want  to  repre- 
sent life  as  it  is,  and  claim  that  there  are 
no  cast-iron  laws  to  go  by,  and  that 
nature  cannot  be  improved  upon.  True 
enough,  composition  cannot  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  number  of  laws  which 
assure  success  to  everyone  who  slavishly 
follows  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
artists  like  Chavannes,  Manet,  and 
Whistler  have  proved  that  the  decorative 
treatment  of  colors,  the  striving  for 
absolute  realism  in  the  handling  of  com- 
monplace themes,  or  a  solemn,  low-toned 
tinge  of  color  are  as  effective  as  the  elab- 


orate technical  resources  of  the  Old 
Masters.  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  if 
they  are  not  just  as  dependent  on  certain 
principles  of  composition  as  their  prede- 
cessors, the  only  difference  being  that 
they  proceed  with  less  mathematical 
calculation,  work  more  unconsciously, 
perhaps — not  because  they  know  less; 
on  the  contrary,  because  they  know 
more,  or  at  least  have  seen  more.  They 
have  seen  everything  that  art  has  ever 
produced,  and  their  knowledge  of  com- 
position really  embraces  the  entire  his- 
tory of  art,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
em— Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental. 

All  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do  in  my 
treatise  is  to  analyze  composition,  as  far 
as  it  is  of  moment  to  portrait  photog- 
raphy, and  to  come  down  to  the  few 
fundamental  laws  which  underlie  all 
portrait  composition,  those  which  every 
photographer  should  know,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  my  statements  in  as 
simple  and  straightforward  a  manner  as 
possible.  My  first  discussion  (in  the 
February  number)  will  be  on  the 
Placing  of  the  Head,  which  is  largely  a 
matter  of  space  arrangement.  I  will 
then  go  into  details,  and  devote  one  ar- 
ticle each  to  the  full-face  view,  to  the 
profile,  and  three-quarter  view,  and  their 
variations.  I  shall  try  and  reduce  the 
latter  to  their  very  minimum.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  profile  view  only  three 
positions  of  the  head  are  possible.  It 
is  either  looking  straight  ahead,  upward, 
or  downward.  I  shall  discuss  the  es- 
thetic and  pictorial  significance  of  each 
of  these,  and  thereby  endeavor  to  ex- 
haust all  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
profile  view. 

Three  other  articles  will  treat  the 
leading  positions  of  the  body,  which 
must  be  either  standing,  seated,  or  re- 
clining. In  the  remainder  of  the  series 
I  shall  take  up  uncommon  poses,  group 
composition,  treatment  of  the  hands, 
and  a  general  sur\Ty  of  line,  tone,  values, 
and  chiaroscuro. 
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I  shall  mention  the  Old  Masters  as 
rarely  as  possible,  as  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  imitating  them.  Of  course, 
we  can  learn  from  them,  but  rather  from 
the  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  imbued 
than  from  any  actual  facts  they  repre- 
sent. Times  have  changed,  the  costume 
and  "  environment"  of  our  period  are  less 
picturesque,  our  ways  of  living  and  our 
methods  of  lighting  interiors  are  totally 
different  to  those  of  even  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  we  have  different  ideas  and 
ideals  of  life. 

What  we  admire  in  the  Old  Masters, 
I  fear,  is  largely  their  tonal  quality. 
Tone,  true  enough,  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  protraiture;  no  print  should  be 


without  it.  But  it  is,  after  all,  merely 
one  of  the  elements  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  a  picture,  not  the  whole  thing, 
as  some  of  the  faddists  want  to  make  us 
believe.  Tone  in  old  pictures  is  fre- 
quently merely  the  appearance  of  old 
age,  an  artificial  product  produced  by 
dirt  and  dampness,  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  and  the  gradual  change  of  color, 
oil,  and  varnish.  For  that  reason  I 
shall  use  in  my  series  of  articles  no 
Old  Masters  as  illustrations,  but 
solely  reproductions  of  portraits  by 
modem  painters,  and  occasionally  also 
such  photographic  portraits  as  may 
be  specially  applicable  to  my  argu- 
ments. 
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The  Majestic  was  slowly  gliding 
from  her  berth  at  Southampton  as  I 
waved  farewell  to  the  stalwart  Aber- 
donian,  F.  G.  O.  Stuart,  who  had  come 
to  speed  the  Pilgrim  at  the  outset  of 
his  New  Progress.  Stuart's  work  at 
Southampton  as  a  photographer  of 
ships  has  become  widely  known  by 
means  of  the  all-pervading  postcard, 
and  in  former  days  his  architectural 
studies  achieved  great  success.  I  re- 
member how,  some  dozen  or  more  years 
ago,  we  photographed  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show  from  a  position  in  the  Strand  that 
has  long  since  been  swept  away  by  the 
remorseless  civic  improver.  The  light 
was  bad.  I  risked  a  tenth  of  a  second, 
and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  I  em- 
ployed to  force  out  the  images  was  pro- 
digious. Still,  I  obtained  printable  neg- 
atives. A  blessing  on  thee,  Stuart,  and 
may  thy  splendid  Scotch  pertinacity 
remain  with  thee  to  the  last! 

Southampton  is  well  known  in  pho- 
tographic history.  There  for  many 
years  lived  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  the 
alleged    inventor   of    the    gelatin    dry 


plate.  The  word  "alleged"  does  no 
injustice  to  the  genial  doctor's  mem- 
ory. He  certainly  produced  images  of 
silver  on  gelatin,  but  the  influence  of 
his  experiments  on  subsequent  devel- 
opments of  the  gelatin  process  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  traced.  He 
was  a  great  microscopist,  and  died  at 
Southampton,  the  recipient  of  the  Prog- 
ress Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  an  honor  which  the  Pilgrim 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him. 
Southampton  was  the  scene  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphrey,  of 
the  Platinotype  Company.  Thus,  as  I 
turned  my  face  toward  that  New  World 
which  is  always  to  be  my  home,  my  last 
thoughts  of  the  old  one  were  charged 
with  agreeable  emotions. 

On  board  the  Mayflower — pardon, 
the  Majestic — your  Pilgrim  speedily 
found  himself  lifted  into  a  position  of 
great  photographic  influence,  and  it  all 
arose  through  his  incautious  exhibition 
of  a  small  album  of  photographic  scraps. 
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Stewards,  stewardesses,  and  other  ma- 
rine ministrants  became  the  possessors 
of  pictorial  mementos  which  they  will 
probably  cherish  for  many  a  day;  and 
one  of  my  delights  was  the  delivery  of  a 
lecture  on  Wave  Photography  to  an 
officer  who  lives  on  waves,  owns  a  cam- 
era, and  has  not  yet  photographed  the 
sea.  I  ad\dsed  him  to  write  to  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Photographic  News  for  fur- 
ther information,  and  recommended 
him  to  pass  his  next  summer  holiday  at 
the  Scilly  Isles.  Also,  I  hinted  that  the 
Adantic  Ocean,  over  which  we  were 
then  travelling,  gave  occasional  oppor- 
tunities for  wave  studies.  The  officer 
thanked  me  for  my  advice,  and  prom- 
ised to  "have  a  go  at  it"  one  of  these 
days.  Poor  man!  The  weather  was 
stormy;  there  were  some  three  himdred 
picturesque  ruffians  from  southeastern 
Europe  on  board  the  ship,  and  with 
rapid  plates  and  a  rapid  shutter  he 
could  find  nothing  to  photograph  at  sea! 
The  starch  grain  and  other  color  pro- 
cesses have  given  great  impetus  to  poly- 
chromatic work  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional work  is  being  vastly  influenced 
by  recent  scientific  advances.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  a  small  criticism,  based  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  literature  that  has  come 
under  my  observation,  American  work- 
ers do  not  yet  seem  to  have  given  the 
Lumifere  process  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Nor  do  I  find  that  amount 
of  appreciation  of  color  work  in  its  evolu- 
tionary stages  which  I  expected  to  see. 
If  anything,  Britain  is  suffering  from  so 
much  color  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  unversed  photographer  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  the  most  practicable 
line  of  production  to  take  up  and  work 
out.  There  are  whole  colonies  and 
coteries  of  color  experimentalists  on  the 
other  side.  At  Brighton,  the  South 
Country  watering  place,  at  least  a  dozen 
workers  are  living.  They  are  chiefly 
enthusiastic  empirics,  engaged  in  varia- 


tions of  trichromatics,  each  contributing 
his  quota  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  advancement.  The  Lumifere 
process,  however,  overshadows  all  others 
for  the  moment,  and  outside  purely 
photographic  circles  in  Great  Britain 
has  excited  enormous  interest. 

I  have  been  specially  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  is  regarded  with  wide- 
spread feelings  of  esteem  in  America. 
As  one  who  served  on  its  council  for 
many  years  and  took  part  in  its  work,  I 
can  testify  to  the  value  of  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  photographic  progress,  picto- 
rial as  well  as  scientific.  The  society 
was  never  stronger  or  more  powerful, 
or  more  disposed  to  welcome  the  adhe- 
sion of  earnest  workers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  from  America. 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  will  not 
find  No.  66  Russell  Square  a  heap  of 
wholly  unidentifiable  ruins;  old-time 
readers  of  "  Wilson's"  will,  however,  re- 
gret the  passing  of  the  Photographic 
Club  and  the  Camera  Club,  two  insti- 
tutions which  at  one  time  did  good  work 
for  photography.  The  former  exists 
in  name  still;  the  other  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  a  modem  West  London  club. 

I  have  been  told  that  my  arrival  here 
synchronizes  with  the  psychological 
moment;  in  other  words,  that  "things" 
are  happening,  are  likely  to  happen,  or 
may  happen,  or — well,  you  know  what 
your  Pilgrim  means.  People  have  eyed 
me  darkly,  and,  paraphrasing  the  words 
of  Todd,  upon  whom  be  blessings  and 
much  honey,  have  asked,  "What  are 
you  here  for?"  Fm  here  to  stay,  and 
the  rest  is  for  the  gods.  Meanwhile, 
the  Pilgrim,  through  the  medium  of 
"  Wilson's,"  would  like  to  say  "  Thank 
you !"  to  the  many  friends  who  have  wel- 
comed him  to  New  York,  and  if  the 
editor  is  sufficiently  complacent,  he  may 
on  future  occasions  send  more  leaves 
from  his  notebook  for  reproduction  in 
these  respected  pages.     The  Pilgrim. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
Upon  starting  a  business,  the  first  thing 
a  photographer  has  to  do  is  to  consider 
the  position  and  appearance  of  the 
premises  in  which  he  is  to  carry  it  on, 
and  their  accessibility  to  the  largest 
number  of  possible  customers.  Promi- 
nence of  position  is  in  itself  a  most  valu- 
able advertisement,  a  fact  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  such  varying 
classes  as  church  authorities,  doctors, 
and  saloonkeepers,  all  of  whom  choose,  if 
possible,  a  conspicuous  comer  site  in  a 
busy  quarter,  entirely  for  the  value  of 
the  advertisement,  despite  the  fact  that, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  church,  this 
position  must  in  some  ways  be  most 
undesirable;  for  instance,  the  noise  of 
the  passing  traffic,  which  is  such  that 
one  church  I  know  of  hangs  out  a  large 
notice  during  service  time:  "Please 
drive  quietly." 

Now,  one  question  a  man  taking  a 
comer  or  prominent  site  has  to  consider 
is  whether  the  increased  rental  will 
bring  a  correspondingly  large  return  in 
business,  or  whether  the  saving  of  rent 
in  less  prominent  premises  could  be 
made  by  other  means  of  advertising  to 
yield  a  better  retum.  In  considering 
premises,  given  two  photographers,  A 
and  B,  who  tum  out  work  of  equal 
quality,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
he  who  has  the  biggest  outward  show 
will  secure  the  most  orders.  Thus,  if  A 
has  a  good  shop-front  but  a  poor  recep- 
tion-room, etc.,  and  B  has  only  a  door- 
way entrance,  but  a  fine  reception-room, 
etc.,  of  the  two  A's  shop-front  will 
secure  the  more  customers. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  England,  by  Edgar 
Scamell,  and  reprinted  from  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 
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The  word  **  advertising"  usually  sug- 
gests "printing  ink."  The  question  is 
how  to  reach  the  largest  number  with  the 
smallest  outlay.  Newspaper  advertising 
is  of  no  use  if  entered  into  in  a  hap- 
hazard way.  Newspaper  advertising 
is  an  art  in  itself.  Naturally,  of  course, 
one  will  choose  the  paper  with  the 
largest  local  circulation.  On  signing  a 
contract  for  a  year's  advertising  in  a 
local  paper  a  set  of  twelve  suitable 
wordings  might  be  written  out  with 
instructions  to  change  the  wording 
with  each  month.  Probably  the  best 
newspaper  advertisement  is  to  secure 
insertion  of  little  paragraphs  amongst 
the  body  of  news.  An  insidious  adver- 
tisement can  often  be  arranged  if 
one  happens  to  know  the  right  man  on 
the  staff  of  the  paper  and  make  it  worth 
his  while.  A  paragraph  of  this  nature: 
"At  the  opening  meet  of  the  Broxmire 
hounds  Mr.  A.  Darkslyde  made  a  very 
successful  series  of  pictures  of  the  field, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  new  Master, 
Lord  Bremmer,  mounted  on  his  famous 
gray.  The  pictures  are  on  view  at  the 
studio  in  Westgate  Street."  It  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  same  space  in  the 
advertising  columns.  A  friendly  reporter 
at  a  wedding  or  other  event  will  often,  if 
suggested  to  him,  note  in  his  report  the 
fact  that  Mr.  A.  Darkslyde  was  profes- 
sionally present:  and  the  advertisement 
is  good,  legitimate,  and,  as  a  rule,  inex- 
pensive. To  judge  by  the  advertise- 
ments of  large  commercial  firms,  it  pays 
better  to  have  one  large  space  occa- 
sionally than  a  small  space  regularly. 
Drapers,  for  instance,  take  a  whole  page, 
for  a  sale  or  something  special,  and  only 
then.  In  newspaper  advertising  a  dif- 
ficulty is  to  trace  a  direct  result.  Those 
selling  goods  through  the  post  often 
adopt  the  plan  of  intimating  that  orders 
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are  to  be  addressed  "Department  A,  B, 
or  C,"  as  the  case  may  be,  each  letter 
indicating  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
advertisement  appeared;  but  this  sys- 
tem can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  photo- 
graphic business. 

Having  once  advertised,  the  photog- 
rapher will  be  visited  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  canvassers  for  advertise- 
ments. Promoters  of  bazaars  will  offer 
pages  of  their  handbook;  the  editor  of 
the  church  magazine  with  its  limited 
circulation;  the  local  estate  agent  who 
wants  to  print  a  list  of  properties  to  let — 
with  someone  else  to  pay  for  the  printing 
—and  many  others  will  call  and  waste 
time;  and  they  are  only  to  be  encouraged 
when  the  photographer  can  clearly  see 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  poUcy  to  entertain 
their  offer  on  account  of  the  orders  he 
will  indirectly  receive,  regardless  of  the 
actual  advertisement,  which  usually  is 
nil.  One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of 
employing  printer's  ink  is  for  the  pho- 
tographer to  run  an  advertisement  of 
his  own  in  the  form  of  a  good  booklet 
delivered  by  post  to  carefully  selected 
addresses.  This  will  take  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time,  but  the  result  is 
generally  satisfactory  if  the  matter  is  well 
managed.  The  booklet  appeals  directly 
to  the  reader.  It  conveys  precisely  the 
information  the  photographer  wishes  to 
convey,  and,  being  complete  in  itself,  it 
avoids  the  possibility  of  being  overlooked 
by  being  swamped  in  a  multitude  of 
other  advertisements.  The  trouble  is 
the  proper  distribution,  but,  this  prop- 
erly done,  nearly  every  copy  reaches  the 
actual  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
If  the  booklet  is  artistic  and  attractive, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  of  its  avoid- 
ing sudden  death  in  the  waste-paper 
basket,  and  if  it  is  kept  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  others  besides  the  recipient 
seeing  it. 

Each  picture  sent  out  by  a  photog- 
rapher is  an  advertisement  in  itself,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  failures  are  more 


likely  to  be  talked  about  than  successes. 
It  is  taking  a  low  estimate  to  say  that  it 
takes  three  good  pictures  to  counteract 
the  harmful  influence  of  one  bad  one. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  well- 
known  photographers  in  London  who 
are  content  with  nothing  more  than  a 
brass  plate  on  the  front  door,  but  the 
majority  show  specimens  in  some  way 
or  other.  Our  good  friend,  the  editor  of 
the  British  Journal,  at  frequent  intervals 
tries  to  impress  upon  photographers  the 
necessity  of  keeping  show-cases  fresh 
and  clean  and  filled  with  seasonable 
pictures.  In  his  opinion  and  my  own, 
constant  change  is  one  of  the  best  adver- 
tisements. A  small  show  changed  fre- 
quently will  give  a  better  return  than  a 
large  one  changed,  say,  once  a  year.  An 
American  photographer  reduced  this  to 
the  extreme  point  by  showing  only  one 
picture  on  his  door-post,  but  that  one 
was  changed  every  morning.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  show-cases  at  railway 
stations.  A  superintendent  of  advertise- 
ments on  one  of  the  railways  with  about 
fifty  railway  stations  under  his  inspection 
cited,  as  an  example  of  the  carelessness 
of  advertisers,  a  photographer  who  had 
a  show-case  on  an  important  station. 
The  show-case  had  remained  for  months 
with  a  broken  glass  and  the  prints 
ragged  and  weather-stained.  Thus  the 
photographer  was  paying  rent  for  a 
directly  detrimental  advertisement  of 
his  work  and  business  methods.  If  this 
photographer's  system  had  included 
changing  the  contents  of  the  show-case 
once  a  month,  say,  such  a  state  of  things 
would  have  been  impossible.  Advertise- 
ment contractors  have  no  compunction 
about  shifting  a  show-case  from  a  con- 
spicuous position  into  any  obscure  comer, 
and  have  been  known  to  take  a  case  down 
and  stow  it  away  entirely.  A  periodical 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
specimens  would  keep  a  check  upon  such 
doings.  The  object  of  a  show-case  or  a 
window  display,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
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is  to  attract  attention  and  create  interest. 
If  it  does  so  it  brings  customers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  passers-by  can  find 
nothing  to  interest  them  it  serves  no  pur- 
pose that  a  sign-board  would  not  answer 
as  well,  if  not  better. 

Advertisement  is  not  necessarily  of  a 
direct  nature.  The  doctor  or  dentist 
who  desires  to  establish  a  practice  joins 
the  local  debating  societies,  tennis  and 
golf  clubs,  gets  on  to  the  committee  of  the 
flower  show,  and  manages  to  be  per- 
sonally in  evidence  at  as  many  social 
functions  as  possible;  and,  similarly, 
solicitors,  surveyors,  architects,  and  other 
professional  men  take  means  to  bring 
themselves  into  contact  with  their  fel- 
low townsmen  who  are  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them  and  put  business  in  their 
way.  The  portrait  painter  must  of  neces- 
sity mix  a  good  deal  in  society  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed. 

It  is  well  to  study  the  methods  of 
advertising  adopted  in  other  professions, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  methods 
can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  photog- 
raphy. The  best  advertisement  for  a 
professional  man  is  the  man  himself,  and 
those  who  wish  to  adopt  this  method  of 
advertisement  must  avoid  that  aloofness 
that  is  so  frequently  the  characteristic 
of  the  professional  photographer,  must 
mix  with  their  neighbors  and  fellow 
townsmen,  must  interest  themselves  in 
local  matters  and  take  part  in  the  social 
functions  of  the  town,  and,  in  becoming 
known  personally,  their  businesses  will 
also  become  known;  but  while  doing  this 
missionary  work,  do  not  forget  that  the 
work  at  home  must  be  going  on  with 
regularity  both  in  quality  and  prompti- 
tude. 

In  reference  to  advertising  the  man 
himself,  one  of  our  members  from  the 
country  once  called  on  me  at  the  time  of 
our  borough  council  elections.  Now, 
just  opposite  my  premises  there  was  a 
a  hoarding  displaying  many  election 
posters.    Our  member  greeted  me  with: 


"How  are  you;  Why  isn't  your  name 
up  opposite?"  I  said  I  didn't  take  any 
interest  in  such  matters.  "That  doesn't 
matter,"  said  he;  "you  ought  to  come 
out  as  a  candidate  every  time.  You 
don't  even  want  to  be  elected,  but  peo- 
ple will  say  when  they  see  a  fresh  name 
up:  *Oh!  who's  Darkslyde,  who's  put  up 
against  Smith  for  the  Broadway  Ward  ?' 
The  reply  will  be:  *Oh,  he's  the  photog- 
rapher in  the  High  Street;  don't  you 
know  his  place?'  etc.,  etc."  A  very  good 
advertisement,  although  an  indirect  one, 
and  to  be  qbtained  at  quite  a  reasonable 
cost.  A  business  man  who  rose  from 
small  beginnings  to  the  position  of  mayor 
of  his  town  told  me  that  during  the 
process  he  and  his  customers  gradually 
changed  places.  In  the  beginning  they 
dictated  their  orders  and  wants  to  him, 
and  he  had  to  carry  out  their  wishes;  but 
in  the  end  they  came  asking  his  advice 
as  a  man  of  experience,  and  he  dictated 
what  they  ought  to  have. 

Directory  canvassers  are  often  sharks 
of  whom  we  ought  to  beware,  but  a 
small  advertisement  in  the  right  direc- 
tory may  not  be  money  badly  spent. 

We  have  now  considered  the  "How 
and  Where"  to  advertise;  let  us  turn  to 
the  "When."  Canvassers  will  tell  us 
that  when  we  are  slack  is  the  right  time 
to  advertise,  and  the  more  general  the 
depression  so  much  the  greater  need. 
This  is  only  partly  correct.  In  a  Lon- 
don suburb  what  would  be  the  good  of 
making  a  big  advertising  effort  during 
August  and  September,  when  everybody 
is  away  ?  We  can  see  that  the  large  users 
of  posters  on  the  hoardings  study  this 
point.  Firms  selling  soups  and  beef 
extracts,  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
are  now  occupying  the  spaces  vacated  by 
the  summer  advertisements  of  the  lime- 
juice  and  lemonade  makers. 

Consider  whether  you  wish  to  do  a 
business  with  a  small  turnover  and  a 
large  percentage  of  profit,  or  a  large 
turnover   with  a   small   percentage   of 
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profit.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary 
to  be  in  touch  and  reach  of  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  Is  your  town  or 
neighborhood  large  enough  not  to  be 
worked  dry  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  so? 

My  own  ideal  would  be  to  occupy  cen- 
tndly  situated  premises  of  moderate 
dimensions,  with  space  for  a  moderate 
show  frequently  changed. 

In  seeking  for  work  to  be  done,  I 
should  endeavor  to  put  into  practice 
most  of  the  schemes  I  have  here  touched 
upon,  feeling  convinced  that  the  majority, 
if  carried  out  in  the  right  way,  could  be 
made  to  pay  according  to  the  neighbor- 
hood selected. 

Remember  that  customers  cannot 
come  to  you  if  they  have  never  heard  of 
you.  Most  people's  memories  are  short, 
and  customers  who  have  been  to  you 
once  will  want  reminding  of  your  con- 
tinued existence.  What  would  become 
of   Pears'  soap  should   the  advertise- 


ments be  discontinued?  Beware  of  all 
advertisements  where  you  are  given  so 
many  copies  and  have  the  trouble  of 
distribution  yourself.  The  distribution  is 
always  a  serious  question,  and  must  be 
well  done.  A  good  business  man  who 
is  only  a  moderately  good  photographer 
will  make  more  money  than  a  first-rate 
photographer  who  is  only  a  moderately 
good  business  man.  To  the  photogra- 
pher in  a  small  way  I  would  add:  Don't 
do  too  much  dark-room  and  routine 
work  yourself;  your  assistants  can  be 
taught  to  do  that,  and  your  time  can  be 
better  employed.  I  will  conclude  by 
quoting  from  a  Uttle  booklet,  a  copy  of 
which  I  believe  each  of  us  has  recently 
received : 

"  In  advertising,  nothing  is  cheap  that 
doesn't  make  money,  and  nothing  is 
dear  that  does."  But  would  add  to  it 
an  appeal  that  in  advertising  let  us  all 
consider  our  dignity  and  the  dignity  of 
our  profession. 
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[For  many  special  branches  of  pho- 
tography, ferrotypy,  photographing  on 
wood,  watch  dials,  opal  plates,  etc., 
dry  collodion  emulsion  plates  by  their 
fineness  of  grain  and  thin  films  possess 
special  advantages.  We  extract  from 
the  authoritative  text  on  the  subject — 
"  Collodion  Emulsion,"  by  H.  O.  Klein, 
published  by  Tennant  &  Ward,  New 
York.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Generally  speaking,  collodion  emul- 
sion may  be  used  for  every  kind  of 
photographic  work  for  which  wet 
collodion  or  gelatine  dry  plates  have 
hitherto  been  used.  The  treatment  and 
method  of  handling  will  differ  according 
to  the  piUT)ose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
We  accordingly  set  forth  the  different 
processes,  commencing  with  the  oldest 
and  simplest  applications,  such  as  to 


ferrotype  plates,  wood  blocks,  leading  up 
to  the  more  complex  negative  making 
processes  in  which  color  sensitizers  are 
introduced  into  the  emulsion.  First, 
however,  we  deal  with  the  preparation 
of  the  glass  plates. 

Only  new  glass  should  be  used,  as 
scratches  show  in  the  negative. 

The  plates  should  be  immersed  in  a 
strong  caustic  potash  solution,  if  they 
are  old  negatives,  so  as  to  free  the  glass 
of  the  film.  If  they  are  new  glass  plates 
immerse  them  for  a  few  hours  in 

Bichromate  of  potassium 2  ounces. 

Sulphuric  add 3  ounces. 

Water 2$  ounces. 

Rinse  under  the  faucet  and  polish 
with  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  iodine  and  finally  poUsh  with 
a  clean  pad  of  linen  charged  with  a 
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few  drops  of  ammonia  and  alcohol. 
The  plates  cannot  be  kept  clean  for  a 
long  period  as  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere very  soon  forms  a  deposit  on  the 
poUshed  surface. 

The  effect  of  imclean  glass  on  collo- 
dion emulsion  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  a  wet  collodion  plate; 
the  plates  are  to  be  coated  with  great 
care  as  streaks  and  other  inperfections 
on  the  surface  will  show  when  the  plate 
is  developed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
surface  of  plate  glass  is  considerably 
softer  than  that  of  ordinary  sheet  glass, 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  hard  surface 
in  the  process  of  polishing. 

The  ordinary  sheet  glass  is  therefore 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  an  excessive 
immersion  in  strong  acid  baths  than  is 
plate  glass. 

Substrata. 

In  most  cases  the  writer  prefers 
polished  plates  without  a  substratum, 
applying  only  a  rubber  solution  to  the 
margins  to  make  the  film  hold  to  the 
glass.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  a 
substratum  is  desired,  the  following  can 
be  recoiomended: 

India  rubber  (best  Para) i  part. 

Anhydrous  benzole  (or  chloroform). 500  parts. 

This  is  flowed  all  over  the  glass,  and 
may  in  more  concentrated  form  be 
used  for  edging.  Albumen  is  a  useful 
substratum,  and  the  following  is  a  good 
formula: 

Water 80  ounces. 

Albumen i  ounce. 

Ammonia i  minim. 

The  substratum  which  we  have  found 

most  reUable  is  given  in  the  following 

formula: 

No.  I 

Gelatine 50  gpnins. 

Acetic  acid 3  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  warmed  imtil  dissolved. 

No.  2 

Water 3  ounces. 

Chrome  alum 10  grains. 


Take  ten  parts  of  No.  i,  one  part  of 
No.  2;  Columbian  spirits,  70  parts,  and 
fiher. 

The  plates  must  be  dried  in  a  room 
free  from  dust  or  in  a  drying  cupboard. 
Heat  can  be  appUed  and  the  plates 
will  be  ready  for  use  within  a  minute. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  coat  several 
plates,  before  wanted,  so  as  to  allow  the 
acetic  acid  to  evaporate  and  to  cool  the 
plate. 

If  the  plate  is  not  perfectly  cold  the 
ether  in  the  collodion  emulsion  will 
evaporate  during  the  process  of  coating 
and  an  uneven  film  will  be  the  result. 

The  presence  of  acetic  acid  also 
causes  considerable  decrease  in  sensi- 
tiveness, and  is  very  marked  in  emul- 
sions which  are  sensitized  with  ethyl 
violet. 

A  substratum  is  especially  useful 
with  emulsions  which  are  not  sensitized 
with  the  Dr.  Albert's  sensitizers,  as 
several  aniline  dyes  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  film  float  off  the  glass.  This 
is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  picric 
acid  which  is  present  in  Dr.  Albert's 
sensitizers. 

A  substratum  will  also  be  needed  if 
the  plates  are  to  be  developed  with 
the  hydroquinone  developer,  which 
makes  imperfections  in  the  glass  and 
polishing  marks  visible.  If  glycin  is 
used  this  precaution  need  not  be  taken. 
A  mixture  of  hydroquinone  and  glycin 
has  been  found  to  answer  even  with 
ordinary  polished  glass,  but  for  half- 
tone work  hydroquinone  alone  will 
give  the  best  results,  and  a  substratum, 
preferably  the  last  quoted  one,  will  have 
to  be  used. 

Coating  the  Plates. 

The  emulsion  is  well  shaken  in  the 
dark-room  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  to 
get  the  bromide  of  silver  particles,  which 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  after 
standing,    uniformly    and     thoroughly 
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dispersed  in  the  emulsion.  The  opera- 
tOT  should  let  the  bottle  stand  for  another 
two  minutes  and  then  coat  the  plate 
after  dusting  it  well. 

Most  operators  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  coating  of  the  plate  with  collo- 
dion, but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
never  worked  collodion  plates  I  will 
describe  the  right  procedure. 

Hold  the  plate  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  means  of  a  pneumatic  plate  holder, 
dust  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush,  pour 
a  small  quantity  of  the  emulsion  into 
the  centre  of  the  plate  so  as  to  form  a 
circular  pool,  and  gently  tilt  the  plate 
first  to  the  right  hand  and  then  to  the 
left  hand  top  comer,  finally  toward 
you  to  the  left  bottom  comer  and  slowly 
drain  back  into  another  bottle  from  the 
remaining  comer. 

Do  not  tilt  the  plate  too  quickly  and 
drain  slowly,  rocking  the  plate  from 
right  to  left,  so  as  to  avoid  thin  films 
and  streaks. 

A$  soon  as  the  emulsion  has  set 
(which  can  be  determined  when  the 
finger  makes  an  impression  on  the  siu*- 
face)  the  plate  can  be  color-sensitized, 
or,  if  the  sensitizer  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  emulsion,  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
dark  slide  for  exposure. 

The  dark  slide  should  be  carefully 
dusted  before  commencing  the  day's 
work,  and  wiped  out  clean  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  free  it  from  drainings  of 
emulsion.  Dark  slides  which  have  been 
used  for  wet  collodion  work  should 
never  be  used  for  emulsion,  as  the  dry 
alver  nitrate  forms  chemical  dust  which 
causes  black  spots  if  it  settles  on  the 
plate. 

The  emulsion  must  not  be  poured 
back  into  the  same  bottle,  but  filtered 
into  a  separate  bottle.  Collodion 
pourers  have  often  been  suggested,  but 
I  believe  have  not  proved  a  success. 
The  pouring-on  bottle  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  covered  by  spilt 
emulsion,  because  the  latter  will  dry  and, 


peeling  off,  probably  fall  onto  the  plate 
during  coating.  This  bottle  and  the 
tin  in  which  it  is  stored  should  be  kept 
spotlessly  clean,  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
to  be  wiped  after  coating.  Cork  or 
rubber  stoppers  should  not  be  used,  as 
the  former  cause  dust  spots,  and  the 
latter  possibly  destroy  the  emulsion,  if 
not  made  of  piure  rubber,  von  Hubl 
suggested  the  following  arrangement: 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches 
square,  and  cut  into  this  a  circular 
groove  into  which  mercury  is  poured. 
Into  this  groove  place  a  Ught-tight 
circular  card-board  box  open  on  one 
end.  Under  this  box  the  collodion 
emulsion  pouring  bottle  is  placed.  The 
bottle  will  now  be  protected  from  actinic 
light,  and  as  the  mercury  forms  a  fairly 
air-tight  compartment,  evaporation  of 
the  solvents  will  be  avoided.  The 
top  of  the  box  will  have  to  be  made  of 
(or  covered  with)  lead,  so  as  to  make 
the  box  sink  well  into  the  mercury. 

Keeping  Qualiiies  of  Emulsion. 

The  collodion  emulsion  of  commerce 
in  its  plain  state  before  the  addition 
of  certain  color-sensitizers,  especially 
those  which  are  silver  compounds,  will 
keep  for  several  years.  The  addition 
of  most  sensitizing  dyes  does  not  im- 
pair its  keeping  qualities.  If,  however, 
silver  eosine  or  other  compounds  of 
dye  stuffs  with  silver  are  added,  as,  for 
instance,  the  sensitizers  "A,"  "RP," 
"R,"  "P,"  of  Dr.  Albert,  the  emulsion 
will  only  keep  a  few  days,  and  in  hot 
weather  probably  only  a  few  hours. 

The  Itfe  of  collodion  emulsion  thus 
sensitized  can  be  greatly  prolonged  by 
keeping  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  if  such  sensitizers  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  emulsion,  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  small  quantities,  such  as  can  be 
used  up  during  the  day's  wprk.  The 
newer  sensitizers,  as,  for  instance, 
pinaverdol,  ethyl-violet,  and  homocol, 
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can  be  mixed  with  the  emulsion  and 
it  will  still  keep  for  a  very  long 
time,  showing  extremely  clear  working 
qualties. 

Developers  far  Collodion  Emulsion. 

Dissolve 

Sodium  sulphite 2}  ounces. 

Distilled  water  (hot) 4    ounces. 

and  add 

Glycin i    ounce. 

and 

Carbonate  of  potassium 5  ounces. 

The  order  of  mixing  as  stated  above 
should  be  carefully  followed. 

The  solution  forms  a  thick  paste,  and 
will  keep  for  years  if  well  stoppered. 
For  use  dilute: 

Glycin  paste i  part. 

Water 12  parts. 

This  forms  the  usual  developer.  If 
greater  density  is  required,  the  following 
developer  is  recommended. 

A 

Distilled  water 20  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  sodium 10  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash 8  oxmces. 

B 

Hydroquinone i  oxmces. 

Water,  distilled 4  ounces. 

C 

Ammonium  bromide i  ounce. 

W^ater,  distilled 4  ounces. 

Mix  the  three  solutions  and  keep  as 
stock.    For  use  dilute  one  in  ten. 

This  developer,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Albert,  does  not  keep  so  well,  but  gives 
extremely  brilliant  negatives  of  good 
density. 

The  density  of  the  negatives  can  also 
be  varied  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  amount  of  hydroquinone  in  the 
developer. 

Collodion  emulsion  plates  can  be 
fixed  with  hyposulphite  of   sodium  or 


c)ranide  of  potassium.  The  strength 
of  the  hypo  solution  should  be  about 
one  in  four. 

Collodion  emulsion  plates  must 
BlwsLys  be  washed  before  development, 
because  the  alcohoUc  surface  would 
repel  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  devel- 
oper, and  so  cause  streaks  and  markings. 

The  time  of  development  should  not 
exceed  i^  to  2  minutes.  Development 
can  be  performed  whilst  the  plate  is 
held  in  the  hand  or  in  the  dish.  For 
uniform  development  the  dish  develop- 
ment is  preferable,  especially  in  color 
work.  Accelerators  or  restrainers  are 
of  little  use  in  emulsion  work,  where 
correct  exposure  is  a  desideratum.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  image 
on  an  accurately  exposed  plate  appears 
in  about  30  seconds  in  the  hydroquinone 
developer,  and  in  about  15  seconds  in  the 
glycin  developer. 

The  above  formulae  represent  the 
developers  generally  in  use,  and  in  the 
case  of  half-tone  work  are  the  only 
developers  which  will  give  good  results. 
For  ordinary  continuous  tone  work 
almost  any  developer  may  be  employed 
— ^adurol,  metol,  rodinal,  all  of  which 
give  negatives  only  diflfering  in  color 
and  brilliancy,  but  equally  good.  A 
higher  percentage  of  bromide  in  these 
developers  will  probably  be  needed. 

The  usual  hydroquinone  developer 
furnishes  exceedingly  clear  but  hard 
negatives,  a  quality  most  desirable  in 
process  work,  but  very  objectionable 
in  the  continuous  tone  reproduction 
of  an  oil  painting,  for  instance.  Glycin 
yields  considerably  softer  negatives, 
especially  if  used  in  a  very  diluted  form, 
but  the  color  of  the  negatives  is  of  a 
yellow  brown,  which,  however,  can  be 
changed  for  a  more  beautiful  blue  gray 
by  a  short  application  of  very  weak 
mercury    intensifier    and    ammonia. 

This  will  probably  serve  the  additional 
purpose  of  increasing  the  density  of  the 
negative,  which  is  generally  below  the 
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average  for  ordinary  silver  printing. 
The  complaint  often  made  that  emul- 
sion negatives  are  hard  and  devoid  of 
detail  in  the  shadows  is  not  justified, 
because  the  softest  and  best  graduated 
negatives  have  been  made  with  emulsion 
by  proper  choice  of  developer  and  sen- 
sitizer. 

A. — Ferrotypes. 

Collodion  emulsion  can  be  used  for 
the  making  of  ferrotype  dry  plates  for 
portraiture.  The  ferrotype  plate  is  well 
polished  with  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic 
iodine  solution,  dusted  and  coated  on 
a  glass  plate  support. 

To  coat  a  ferrotype  plate  evenly  is 
by  no  means  easy.  The  plate  should 
lie  fiat,  and  the  surface  must  not  show 
scratches  or  chipped-oflF  parts  in  the 
enamel.  Preservatives  can  be  used  if 
the  plates  are  not  immediately  wanted. 
Chemically  pure  tissue  paper  should  be 
placed  between  the  plates  when  they 
are  dry.  Drying  can  be  accelerated  by 
means  of  a  drying  oven,  or  for  small 
work  a  hot-water  bottle  or  bath.  To 
ascertain  whether  the  plates  are  in 
good  working  order,  one  of  them 
should  be  placed  in  the  developer 
for  about  one  minute  without  previous 
exposure,  washed  and  fixed.  The  black 
enamel  should  not  be  dulled  with  the 
silver  deposit,  and  the  plates  should 
look  almost  as  if  uncoated.  Glycin 
and  hydroquinone  are  suitable  devel- 
opers, the  application  of  which  should 
only  last  from  15  to  20  seconds.  The 
color  of  the  silver  deposit  can  be  changed 
if  different  developers  are  used,  but  for 
most  purposes  the  formulae  given  will 
answer  very  well. 


Developer  for  Ferrotype  Plates. 
A.  Sol.  I. 

Distilled  water 24  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (specially  pure) 10  ounces. 

GLrbonate  of  soda ' 8  ounces. 

.Ammonium  bromide i  ounce. 


Sol.  2. 

Hydroquinone i  ounce. 

Distilled  water 4  ounces. 

Mix  and  label  the  solution  A. 
B 

Carbonate  of  potassium 6  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite 1 12  ounces. 

Glydn i  ouuce. 

Water 20  oimces. 

Powder  the  sodium  sulphite  well  and 
add  the  glycin  after  everything  is  dis- 
solved.     Mix  and  label  the  solution  B. 

C 

Hypo I  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

For  use  take: 

A.  3  drams; 

B.  3  drams;  water,  9  drams; 

C.  10  to  20  minims  of  water. 

This  developer  gives  a  white  silver 
deposit,  clear  shadows,  and  its  action  is 
rapid  enough  for  very  fast  work. 

The  addition  of  color-sensitizers,  as 
pinaverdol,  homocol,  etc.,  gives  very 
pleasing  results,  the  coldness  of  the 
white  image  giving  way  to  a  warm  pink 
shade  more  resembling  flesh  tints. 
The  plates  are  also  speedier  and  work 
exceedingly  clear  from  fog. 

B. — Photographing  on  Wood. 

Collodion  emulsion  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  photographing  upon 
wood  for  wood  engraving  purposes, 
giving  a  photographic  film  which  is 
thin  enough  to  permit  subsequent  tool 
work  without  chipping.  The  wood 
block  is  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
white  pigment  mixed  with  gelatine. 
The  edges  and  back  of  the  block  can 
be  rubbed  with  wax  to  make  it  water- 
proof. 

The  collodion  emulsion  of  commerce  is 
diluted  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  the  wood  coated  with  it  in 
the  usual  way.  The  drying  can  be 
acclerated  by  placing  a  hot  glass  plate 
half  an  inch  over  the  sensitized  surface 
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and  by  fanning  the  block.  If  condi- 
tions of  light  remain  the  same,  it  will  be 
well  to  definitely  ascertain  the  required 
exposure  from  a  good  standard  negative 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  source  of 
light,  by  covering  the  negative  partly 
and  giving  a  series  of  different  exposures 
on  the  same  block.  The  development 
is  done  in  the  hand  and  should  be  fin- 
ished in  about  two  minutes. 

Any  alkaline  developer  can  be  used,  but 
we  strongly  recommend  the  following: 

Water lo  ounces. 

Metol 75  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda i|  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda if  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium lo  grains. 

Dissolve  the  metol  in  water  before 
adding  the  sulphite.  For  use  dilute 
with  equal  parts  of  water. 

Glycin  is  not  suitable,  because  the 
silver  deposit  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color 
and  does  not  show  the  fine  details  in 
reflected  light.  Fix  in  hypo  solution 
I  to  4. 

A  very  weak  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  subsequent  ammonia, 
will  change  the  brown  image  into  a 
bluish-gray  one  and  make  it  more 
visible. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  chemically  pure  glycerine 
with  the  emulsion,  which  will  act 
similarly  to  a  preservative  and  so  ensure 
quicker  development  and  more  brilliant 
prints. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  wet  the 
block  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  see 
that  nothing  remains  on  the  surface  to 
clog  up  the  point  of  the  engraver's 
tool  or  cause  the  wood  to  become 
friable,  making  the  delicate  lines 
crumble  and  break  away. 

C. — Lantern   Slides,    Opals,  and 
Transparencies. 

Although  the  coUodio-chloride  emul- 
sion gives  a  greater  range  of  color,  col- 


lodio-bromide  emulsion  will  answer  most 
purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  transpar- 
encies or  lantern  slides,  which  are  to 
be  made  in  the  camera,  will  even  be- 
come a  necessity. 

The  opal  or  glass  plate  is  well  cleaned 
and  polished  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol,  edged  with  a  rubber  solution,  or 
coated  with  a  substratum  (see  page  34). 

The  substratum  is  well  filtered,  the 
coated  plates  dried  in  a  place  free  from 
dust  and  coated  with  emulsion.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  shake  the  emulsion 
well  before  use,  because  the  bromide  of 
silver  settles  after  standing  for  some 
time  and  almost  completely  separates 
from  the  ether  and  alcohol  when  left 
undisturbed.  The  same  modes  of  de- 
velopment, exposure,  etc.,  as  described 
for  wood  engraving  are  also  to  be  used 
in  this  case. 

If  the  plates  are  to  be  kept  for  some 
time  before  exposure  the  well-known 
beer  preserver  can  be  used. 

PyrogalUc  acid 15  grains. 

Bitter  ale  (Bass'  ale  will  do) 16  ounces. 

The  plates  are  immersed  in  this 
solution  imtil  all  greasiness  disappears, 
then  dried  spontaneously.  The  above 
formula  is  from  Sir.  W.  Abney's  Phoiog- 
raphy  with  Emulsions, 

Another  very  good  preservative  is 
made  by  dissolving 

6  grains  of  gallic  acid  in 
I  ounce  of  alcohol 

Of  this  solution, 

120  minims  are  mixed  with 
10  ounces  of  emulsion. 

A  good  lantern  plate  of  higher  speed 
can  be  made  by  adding  to  this  emulsion 

5  minims  of 

Pinaverdol  solution,  1:500  alcohol. 

This  emulsion  will  be  keep  for  several 
months. 
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BY  A.   J.  ANDERSON. 


What  I  may  term  the  technical  side 
of  portrait  work  should,  with  a  little 
practice,  become  automatic.  A  little 
experience  at  the  exposure  valve,  and  a 
few  awful  warnings  in  the  shape  of  hard, 
crude  negatives,  with  clear  glass  shad- 
ows; a  little  experience  in  the  dark- 
room, with  one  or  two  negatives  of  the 
flat  and  lifeless  type  as  a  lesson  against 
under-development,  and  one  or  two 
with  the  high  lights  clogged  and  xmprint- 
able;  a  few  days  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  lightings  that  will  give  relief  and 
modelling,  with  delicate  shading  on  one 
side  of  the  face  and  rich  transparent 
shadows  on  the  other,  and  the  photog- 
rapher should  work  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. And  then  we  can  attempt  to 
render  character. 

Lighting  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
character  rendering;  we  have  already 
noticed  that.  Definition  has  something 
to  do  with  character  rendering.  Above 
all,  tact  and  patience,  with  the  readiness 
to  seize  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself,  is  the  true  secret  of  the  rendering 
of  character  in  portraitiu'e. 

The  question  of  definition  is  an  im- 
portant one,  because  many  people  appear 
to  employ  a  soft-focus  lens  in  such  a 
thoughtless,  hap-hazard  manner.  I  have 
seen  the  sweet,  tender  faces  of  little 
children,  with  their  clear  eyes  and  their 
delicate  features  and  their  soft  model- 
ling, blurred  and  fuzzied  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  Mr.  Cadby  does  not  treat  his 
children  in  this  way;  he  knows  better. 

In  portraits  of  young  people,  definition 
is  always  an  open  question.  Does  the 
charm  lie  in  the  clear  drawing  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  Unes  of  the  mouth,  and  so 
on?  Or  is  it  found  in  the  general  expres- 
sion, which  may  be  brought  out  better 


if  the  details  are  softened  and  synchro- 
nized? It  is  for  the  photographer  to 
determine,  and  in  the  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  I  determined  to  employ  clear  defi- 
nition. In  a  portrait  which  I  took  of 
her  sister  I  instinctively  employed  sofl 
modelling. 

With  older  persons  a  soft-focus  lens 
may  usually  be  employed.  Life  has 
stamped  enough  of  its  mark  on  their 
faces,  without  the  elaboration  of  every 
little  wrinkle.  Soft  definition  is  best 
obtained  by  means  of  chromatic  aber- 
ration, that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  a 
Bergheim  or  Puyo  lens,  and  a  very 
effective  soft-focus  lens  may  be  made 
out  of  the  back  combination  of  a  Dall- 
meyer  portrait  lens.  The  front  com- 
bination is  removed  and  the  back  one 
screwed  in  its  place;  the  outer  lens  of 
this  combination  is  then  unscrewed  and 
inserted*  in  its  former  position.  The 
camera  back  must  be  racked  forward, 
after  focussing,  so  as  to  bring  the  plate 
into  chemical  focus;  the  exact  amount 
of  racking  forward  is,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  somewhere  about  one-thirtieth 
of  the  camera  extension. 

Now  as  to  character:  If  a  person  rode 
a  cycle  twenty  miles  once  in  his  life, 
he  might  feel  a  wretched  worm  next  day, 
but  it  would  have  no  permanent  effect 
on  his  muscles.  But  if  he  rode  ten  miles 
a  day  for  a  month,  he  would  begin  to 
develop  prominent  bicycle  muscles  in 
his  thigh.  In  the  same  way  one  violent 
emotion  will  have  no  lasting  effect  on 
the  face,  but  a  sequence  of  similar 
emotions  will  develop  muscles,  create 
lines,  and  generally  alter  the  contour  of 
the  face.  These  alterations  are  most 
noticeable  near  the  eyes  and  the  mouth; 
but  they  affect  the  whole  of  the  face. 
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In  a  young  person  we  find  certain 
natural  characteristics:  heavy  eyelids 
mean  one  tendency,  a  slack  mouth 
another;  but  these  tendencies  may  be 
altered  or  corrected  as  the  person  grows 
up,  and  out  of  apparently  indifferent 
material  a  fine  character  may  be  built 
up.  This  character  will  be  stamped  on 
the  face,  and  overshadow  without  quite 
obliterating  the  original  tendencies. 

When  photographing  a  person  with  a 
fine  character,  whether  the  quality  may 
lie  in  sweetness  or  strength,  the  char- 
acter should  be  brought  out.  When 
photographing  an  unattractive  character, 
whether  tfie  quality  may  lie  in  discontent 
or  mulishness,  the  character  should  be, 
if  possible,  softened  without  entirely 
losing  it.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to 
aggravate  a  querulous  person,  until  the 
miserable  weakness  was  at  its  height, 
and  then  expose  a  plate;  but  it  would 
neither  be  honest  nor  good  art  to  photo- 
graph the  face  screwed  up  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  cheerful  smile.  In  the  por- 
trait of  the  maiden  I  tried  to  catch  an 
expression  which  is  quite  part  of  her 
character;  in  the  self-portrait  (self-por- 
traits are  always  unsatisfactory,  for  many 
reasons)  I  look  as  though  I  had  a  pre- 
monition of  the  result  of  my  article  on 
flower  photography. 

I  say  nothing  about  posing  and  design, 
because  if  one  has  a  feeling  for  design 
one  will  instinctively  catch  a  pose  that 
is  satisfactory;  but  the  posing  should 
be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sitter. 
Of  course,  such  elementary  facts  as  the 
unsatisfactory  effect  of  getting  hands 
and  face  in  one  straight  line  should  be 
noted;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  sitter  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  himself  into  some 
characteristic  pose,  and  a  previous  study 
of  the  way  he  is  accustomed  to  carry  his 
head,  his  figure,  and  his  hands  will  be 
of  the  greatest  help. 

Then  as  to  the  actual  operation:  the 
room  has  been  prepared,  the  camera 
placed  in  position  and  roughly  focussed. 


and  the  lighting  arranged,  subject  to 
subsequent  alterations.  The  Victim 
enters!  Now  is  the  time  for  every  atom 
of  your  tact  to  show  itself,  my  photo- 
graphic friend;  no,  not  to  assert  itself, 
because  obvious  tact  is  both  offensive 
and  disconcerting.  Be  easy,  go  slowly, 
and  chat.  Your  sitter  will  be  thinking 
about  photography  in  the  same  way  as 
he  would  dwell  on  the  pincers  of  the 
dentist's  chamber;  so  talk  about  photog- 
raphy; talk  about  color  photography  in 
the  manner  of  the  man  in  the  streets; 
touch  on  the  lighter  side  of  photography; 
and  when  he  has  settled  himself  expose 
a  plate.  This  will  show  the  sitter  that 
your  operation  is  actually  painless,  and 
give  him  confidence;  the  plate  will 
probably  prove  a  waster. 

Now  turn  the  conversation  on  to  your 
sitter's  favorite  hobby,  politics,  or  any- 
thing else  that  interests  him,  and  when 
he  is  interested,  and  you  happen  to  be 
talking,  you  will  sooner  or  later  find  the 
expression  you  wish  for  in  his  face. 
Then,  with  silent  shutter,  long  tube,  and 
release  in  your  pocket  or  behind  your 
back,  make  the  exposure,  keeping  the 
shutter  open  as  long  as  he  remains  still. 

But  where  is  the  art?  Art  be  hanged  I 
Where  is  the  art  in  A.'s  paintings?  B. 
paints  figure  subjects  far  better;  but 
A.  can  see  and  read  character,  and  con- 
sequently A.  can  depict  character. 
Your  art  lies  in  getting  your  sitter  to 
look  as  you  wish,  and  pose  himself  as 
you  wish,  without  actually  suggesting 
anything.  Your  art  lies  in  discerning 
your  sitter's  character,  and  conjuring 
up  his  character,  and  catching  his  char- 
acter. It  also  involves  technical  skill, 
and  the  right  placing  of  the  figure  in  the 
picture.  You  are  doing  a  portrait,  not 
a  subject  picture,  and  graceful  posing 
and  finely  flowing  drapery  are  minor 
considerations. 

It  is  often  a  great  help  to  the  sitter  if 
he  has  something  to  do,  something  to 
hold,  or  something  to  engage  his  atten- 
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tion.  A  friend  of  mine  proved  most 
awkward  and  self-conscious;  fortiinately 
I  remembered  some  specially  well-tied 
flies  I  had  just  received,  and  showed  him 
my  fly  book;  he  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  immediately  the  camera  sank  into 
insignificance,  and  the  flies  became 
important.  "Keep  still  a  moment"  did 
not  trouble  him,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance,  and  the  photograph  was  a/ai/ 
accompli.  Women  can  generally  pose 
their  hands  gracefully,  men  seldom,  girls 
hardly  ever;  it  will  help  them  if  they 
have  something  to  hold  or  do. 

The  right  sort  of  man  will  instinctively 
wear  ordinary,  comfortable  clothes  when 
he  is  to  be  photographed,  but  ladies  are 
apt  to  put  on  something  new  and  smart; 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  clothes  should 


have  suited  themselves  to  the  figure,  and 
become  easy  and  comfortable. 
.  In  retouching  the  negative  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  character 
lines  are  destroyed.  The  lines  by  the 
mouth,  eyes,  and  near  the  side  of  the 
nose  are  generally  character  lines,  and 
may  be  softened  but  not  obliterated. 
A  painter  can  take  liberties  with  the 
features,  and  paint  the  mouth  smaller 
than  it  really  is  without  destro}ing  the 
likeness,  but  the  alteration  of  the  size  of 
the  mouth  in  retouching  will  destroy  the 
likeness. 

In  conclusion,  never  spare  plates  in 
portraiture;  the  first  plate  exposed  may 
prove  the  best,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  fifth  or  sixth. — Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 
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There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
production  of  the  exhibition  slide  calls 
for  as  great  an  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
tion in  its  production  as  an  exhibition 
print,  but  not,  as  we  have  been  at  pains 
to  point  out  in  a  previous  article,  in 
quite  the  same  direction.  That  is  to  say, 
the  exhibition  print  may  come  in  for  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  personal  control 
when  it  is  produced  in  the  gum  or  other 
pigment  process  which  permits  the  intro- 
duction of  the  personaUty  of  the  author 
as  apart  from  what  his  camera  originally 
gave  him,  but  the  successful  lantern 
slide  must  ever  be  a  product  of  the  art 
of  great  technical  skill  in  the  hands  of  the 
observant  artist  if  it  is  to  score  as  pic- 
torial product. 

Even  when  the  slide  has  passed  the 
developing  stage,  a  certain  amount  of 
watchfulness  must  be  observed  in  the 
final  touches  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
supreme  test  of  an  enlargement  of  thirty 


diameters   or   more,   before   a   critical 
audience. 

A  slide  that  frequently  looks  as  nearly 
perfection  as  its  producer  can  desire 
when  looked  at  in  the  hand,  will,  as 
often  as  not,  when  projected  on  to  the 
exhibition  screen  develop  a  vast  amoimt 
of  spottiness  and  faults  that  were  prac- 
tically invisible  in  the  miniature  form. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  slide  for  exhi- 
bition or  competition,  therefore,  it  is  as 
well  if  the  test  of  the  lantern  can  be 
resorted  to  before  the  slide  is  submitted. 
A  number  of  latent  defects  will  generally 
disclose  themselves  that  may  be  rectified 
in  time.  Spots,  scratches,  uneven  den- 
sity, bad  color,  harshness  or  thinness, 
and  a  host  of  other  defects  may  appear 
that  were  not  proclaimed  in  the  slide  at 
a  casual  observation.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  captious,  and  to 
examine  the  projected  image  at  extremely 
close  quarters.    This  is  not  fair  to'  the 
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slide,  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  many 
slides  that  will  stand  a  dose  scrutiny, 
say,  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  screen,  and  with  even  a  medium 
enlargement  not  disclose  some  faults. 

The  slide  should  be  examined  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  yards  at  least 
for  an  image  of,  say,  6  feet,  and  twice  that 
distance  for  a  12-foot  disk.  If  at  these 
distances  the  picture  does  not  disclose 
any  defects  that  proclaim  themselves 
forthwith,  the  slide  should  pass  muster. 

Pinholes  and  Scratches. 

Possibly  the  most  frequent  fault  that 
appears  in  the  projected  slide,  apart  from 
defects  of  general  density,  is  the  number 
of  pinholes  and  similar  marks  that  will 
be  found  in  the  enlarged  image.  These 
appear  larger  than  they  really  are  be- 
cause of  the  white  light  streaming 
through  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  a 
white  mark  on  a  photograph  always 
appears  bigger  and  much  more  insistent 
to  the  vision  than  a  similar  sized  black 
mark,  and  the  same  thing  applies  with 
even  greater  force  in  the  case  of  the 
enlarged  image  on  the  lantern  screen 
with  a  powerful  light  behind  it.  It  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  because  a 
pinhole  in  the  slide  looks  extremely  big 
on  the  screen,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  fill  it  in,  as  in  all  probability  it  is 
really  a  very  small  flaw  indeed,  and 
when  turned  into  a  dark  mark  instead 
of  a  light  one,  it  will  probably  be  entirely 
invisible  to  the  ordinary  observer  who 
is  not  looking  for  it. 

Removing  Pinholes. 

To  deal  with  these  pinholes  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  should  be  followed: 
If  they  are  due  to  minute  faults  in  the 
plate,  and  consist  of  small  transparent 
holes  in  the  gelatine  film,  they  must  be 
filled  in  on  a  retouching  desk  or  other 


suitable  support  with  a  reflected  light 
beneath.  A  tiny  spot  of  water  color  is 
applied  with  the  point  of  a  fine  sable 
brush.  The  color  should  not  be  too 
fluid  or  the  color  will  gather  round  the 
margins  of  the  hole  and  form  a  ring  that 
will  make  matters  worse.  Indian  ink 
is  probably  the  best  tint  to  employ,  and 
the  correction  will  appear  as  a  small 
dark  speck. 

Do  not  attempt  to  match  the  color  of 
the  slide,  unless  it  is  a  carbon  slide,  when 
the  original  pigment  can  be  employed. 
In  almost  all  cases  a  small  spot  of  dark 
color  will  pass  unnoticed,  where  a  point 
of  color  almost  like  the  tone  of  the  slide^ 
but  not  quite,  will  at  once  attract 
attention. 

A  Further  Note  on  Clouds. 

If  the  spots  are  merely  unexposed 
points  in  the  film,  caused  generally  by 
dust,  they  can  be  at  once  rectified  with 
a  touch  of  a  very  hard  retouching  pencil 
(HHH  or  HHHH)  sharpened  to  a 
needle  point.  This  is  applied  lightly 
and  deliberately  to  the  bare  spot,  with 
an  abrading  motion  and  with  the  pencil 
held  almost  vertical  to  the  surface  of 
the  film. 

It  often  happens  with  the  present 
extended  use  of  orthochromatic  plates 
and  screens  that  the  lantern-slide 
worker  possesses  many  negatives  which 
already  have  very  suitable  clouds,  but 
are  still  too  dense  in  the  sky  portion  to 
permit  of  an  even  exposure  being  given 
for  the  entire  negative.  By  the  follow- 
ing method  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
slide  from  such  a  negative  in  which 
clouds  and  foreground  are  alike  rendered, 
but  without  combination  printing,  shad- 
ing during  exposure,  or  the  use  of  two 
lantern  plates. 

A  slow  lantern  plate  should  be  chosen 
and  about  three  times  the  exposure 
necessary  to  produce  a  normal  black 
slide  should  be  given.    Develop  with  one 
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of  the  usual  hydroquinone  formulae  used 
for  black  tones — that  is  to  say,  diluting 
the  developer  with  an  equal  amount 
of  water,  as  is  usually  recommended — 
and  to  each  ounce  of  mixed  ready 
developer  add  50  minims  of  the  follow- 
ing restraining  solution: 

Carbonate  of  ammonium  (pure)     i  ounce. 

Bromide  of  anunonium i  ounce. 

Water  up  to 20  ounces. 

This  developer  will  give  rich  brown 
tones.  When  the  landscape  portion  of 
the  slide  is  developed  suflBdently,  which 
ought  to  take  about  five  minutes,  remove 
it  from  the  developer,  wash  thoroughly, 
and  proceed  then  to  develop  up  the  sky 
alone  by  a  brush,  using  normal  strength 
developer — ^that  is  to  say,  the  same 
developer  as  before,  minus  the  50 
minims  per  ounce  of  restraining  solution. 
It  will  be  f  oimd  that  under  the  influence 
of  this  normal  unrestrained  developer 
the  clouds  will  develop  up  quite  easily, 
having  received  about  the  correct  expo- 
sure by  trebling  that  of  the  whole  slide, 
the  use  of  the  restraining  solution  in  the 
first  case  merely  being  to  correct  the  over- 
exposure of  the  landscape  portion.  This 
method  opens  up  many  possibilities  for 


experiment,  and  is  at  least  better  than 
exposing  for  the  landscape  portion,  hav- 
ing afterward  to  force  the  clouds  out,  and 
in  the  effort  probably  cause  stain  and 
fog.  Its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  landscape  portion  of  the  sUde 
will  be  a  brown  color,  while  the  clouds 
will  be  black,  although  this  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  for  some  sub- 
jects. 

If  the  brown  color  of  the  landscape 
portion  is  objected  to,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  paint  it  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
the  following  solution: 

A. 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains. 

Distilled  water 7  J  fluidounces. 

B. 
Sulphocranide  of  ammonium  40  srains. 
Distilled  water 4  fluidounces. 

Use  I  part  of  A  and  4  parts  of  B^ 
adding  A  to  B. 

In  this. the  brown  color  will  change  to 
bluish-black,  and  blue  if  the  solution 
acts  longer.  The  cloud  portion  in  this 
way  may  also  be  changed  to  blue-black 
if  thought  necessary  and  suitable  for  the 
subject. — Photographic  News. 
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[The  following  interesting  and  prac- 
tical article  from  the  pen  of  Will  A. 
Cadby — one  of  England's  most  success- 
ful photographers  in  the  portrayal  of 
chad  life,  is  taken  from  The  Photo- 
graphic Monthly y  and  will  repay  careful 
reading.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  these  notes  is  not  a  popular 
one  with  most  photographers.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  walls  of  the  exhibitions, 
children  as  models  for  the  camera  might 
be  almost  non-existent.  But  why  this  boy- 
cott of  the  youngsters?   Why  this  neglect 


of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  photo- 
graphic fields?  I  think  I  am  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark  when  I  put  it  down  to  a 
knowledge,  probably  born  of  experience, 
of  the  inadequate  results  that  will  reward 
the  long-suffering  photographer  for  the 
sacrifice  of  hours,  perhaps  days,  in  at- 
tempting to  get  good  portra'ts  of  chil- 
dren. To  put  it  baldly,  he  thinks  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  but  I  can 
assure  him  his  conclusion  is  wrong. 

Well,  we  cannot  adapt  the  yoimgsters 
to  the  camera — ^we  would  not  if  we  could 
— ^so  we  must  adapt  the  camera  and 
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ourselves  to  them,  and  when  once  we 
have  realized  this  fact,  and  have  set 
about  putting  it  in  practice  in  real 
earnest,  we  have  taken  the  first  step  on 
the  right  road.  This  is  a  really  very 
important  point  in  taking  children;  we 
must  not  attempt  to  think  out  our  pic- 
ture beforehand,  any  hint  of  posing, 
especially  to  boys,  renders  them  con- 
scious at  once;  we  must  let  the  children 
alone,  but  be  ever  alert  to  seize  any 
pictures  they  may  present  to  us. 

Opinions  differ,  and  so  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings I  propose  to  define  what 
seem  to  me  the  important  points  to  aim 
at  in  a  child's  portrait.  It  should,  I 
think,  be  simple  in  treatment  and  sur- 
roundings, spontaneous,  normal,  and 
above  jJl  things  unconscious,  both  in 
expression  and  pose.  If  the  reader 
agrees  with  this  definition  as  satisfac- 
tory, we  can  pass  on  to  consider  work- 
ing methods.  Some  of  the  conditions, 
besides  improving  the  results,  are  a  help, 
ior  they  free  the  photographer  from 
many  minor  worries,  leaving  him  ready 
to  take  his  opportunities  as  they  occur. 

Almost  any  room  with  a  reasonable 
sized  window  will  do.  The  larger  the 
window,  and  the  less  obstruction  to  the 
light  outside,  the  quicker  will  be  the 
exposures  and  the  fewer  plates  are  we 
likely  to  spoil  through  movement. 

We  agreed,  then,  that  the  child's 
portrait  should  be  "simple  in  treatment 
and  surroundings."  A  white  or  quite 
light  background  is  necessary.  We 
want  no  deep  or  heavy  shadows  or  con- 
trasts. They  are  not  natural  to  child- 
hood; besides  which,  they  lengthen  the 
exposure.  If  ever3l;hing  in  the  picture  is 
kept  light  in  tone — ^that  is  the  back- 
ground, and  the  child's  clothes,  and  any 
accessories  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary— ^and  the  flat  arrangement  of  light- 
ing given  in  the  diagram  adhered  to,  it 
will  surprise  many  photographers  how 
•short  an  exposure  is  necessary,  even  to 
obtain  a  fully  exposed  negative.    None 


of  the  illustrations  shown  had  more  than 
one-third  of  a  second,  and  some  con- 
siderably less,  and  they  were  not  all 
taken  in  summer.  I  have  suggested  a 
light  background,  even  quite  white  gives 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  it  shoidd 
be  broad,  if  possible  reaching  almost 
across  the  room,  as  it  will  give  us  more 
latitude  in  shifting  our  position,  and  the 
child  will  not  so  easily  get  beyond  it.  A 
small  background  often  spoils  a  chance; 
one  may  see  a  delightful  effect,  but  if 
half  of  it  is  outside  the  background,  we 
stop  to  shift  the  camera  to  get  it  all  in, 
and  usually  our  chance  has  vanished. 

Any  sijrroundings  we  may  wish  to 
introduce,  such  as  a  table,  or  stool,  or 
toys,  should  all  be  light  in  color,  as  dark, 
possibly  under-exposed,  spots  will  quite 
spoil  our  light  scheme.  My  own  expe- 
rience has  led  me  to  reduce  accessories 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point;  but  no 
doubt  with  quite  little  children  they  are 
a  help,  for  with  a  fish  pond  or  a  few 
bricks  the  small  sitter  will  remain  in  one 
place  for  lengthy  spells,  perfectly  con- 
tent and  absorbed.  With  bigger  children 
better  results  are  obtainable  often  if  they 
are  quite  quietly  chatted  to  by  the 
photographer's  helper  (a  most  important 
person,  who  must  now  be  discussed). 

The  second  part  of  our  definition, 
"spontaneous,  normal,  and  above  all 
things  unconscious,"  must  be  taken  to- 
gether. The  last  word  is  the  important 
one,  for  if  we  secure  unconsciousness  we 
shall  probably  find  that  we  have  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  spontaneous 
and  the  normal.  All  one  person's 
energies  must  be  devoted  to  seeing  that 
the  children  are  (at  least,  from  their  own 
point  of  view)  living  their  ordinary  life 
while  they  are  in  front  of  the  lens.  I 
find  I  have  enough  to  do  in  unobtrusively 
manipulating  the  camera,  and  quietly 
making  exposures  unnoticed;  so  this 
duty  falls  on  another,  and  I  am  not  over- 
stating the  case  when  I  say  that  one's 
success  or  failure  is  dependent  on  the 
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helper.  The  duties  of  this  person  are 
in  an  unostentatious  way  to  amuse,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  control,  the  child. 
The  entertainment  should  never  be  of 
the  fast  and  furious  type.  The  more  the 
}'0ungster  is  induced  to  amuse  himself 
the  better.  The  greatest  skill  is  shown 
in  imobtrusively  suggesting  and  super- 
vising the  direction  in  whidi  the  amuse- 
ment should  go. 

"Just  anybody"  cannot  fulfil  the 
position  of  amuser.  He,  or  preferably 
she,  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
photographer,  and  should  intuitively 
know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave 
undone;  how  to  get  out  of  the  way  when 
an  exposure  is  inmiinent  without  a  word 
being  said.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
amuser  is  to  keep  the  child  normal, 
even  to  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  cam- 
era; and  if  this  is  accomplished,  the 
photographer  stands  free  to  watch  on 
the  ground-glass  the  var3dng  attitudes 
and  expressions  of  his  sitter.  With  a 
plentiful  supply  of  plate-loaded  slides 
ready  to  hand,  he  can  choose  or  refuse  the 
many  different  studies  presented  to  him. 

With  quite  yoimg  children  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  on  the  foreground  (which 
should  be  composed  of  some  white 
material,  an  ordinary  sheet  answering 
very  well)  a  little  home.  This  is  done 
by  placing  a  table  or  stool  with  some 
attractive  toys  on  it.  The  youngster 
will  quickly  get  to  look  on  it  as  his  own 
particular  domain,  and  even  if  he  takes 
excursions  roimd  the  room,  he  will 
return  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  each 
detour  will  bring  him  back  with  a  new 
and  probably  delightful  attitude. 

Fidl-length  portraits  of  these  little 
people  are  usually  much  more  satis- 
factory than  attempts  at  head  studies, 
for  their  character  is  seen  as  much  in 
their  bodies  as  their  faces,  and  if  only 
they  are  naturally  portrayed,  a  picture 
that  shows  the  whole  of  them  is  a  far 
more  faithful  and  conclusive  record  of 
a  personality  that  is  so  rapidly  changing. 


I  have  left  myself  small  space  to  deal 
with  the  important  matter  of  clothes^ 
which  form  a  serious  feature  in  our 
scheme.  They  should  obviously  never 
be  dark,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  starched 
white  clothes  must  be  avoided.  Trust 
not  in  nurses,  neither  should  our  faith 
be  always  put  in  mothers,  imless  they 
understand  and  sympathize  with  our 
aim  at  a  delicate  effect.  The  less  of 
pronounced  pattern  we  have  the  better. 
Soft  yellow- white  silk  or  flannel,  or  hal- 
land  colored  outgrown  garments,  answer 
best.  New  or  "  best"  clothes  are  a  pitfall. 
They  hide  up  the  childish  limbs,  and 
suggest  stiffness  and  ceremony  to  the  poor 
little  wearer.  Black  or  dark  stockings 
should  certainly  be  banned.  So  many 
children  now  run  about  all  summer  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  and  if  they  will 
only  be  content  with  the  same  lack  of 
clothing  on  their  legs  and  feet  when  they 
come  to  the  photographer,  many  diffi- 
culties are  at  once  solved. 

As  to  the  question  of  exposure  and 
development,  I  have  already  said  that 
with  the  fastest  plates  one-third  of  a 
second  in  an  ordinarily  well-lighted  room 
is  ample.  This  presupposes  that  the 
work  is  done  somewhere  near  middle 
day,  in  reasonably  fine  weather,  and 
with  the  lens  working  at  //8.  It  sdso 
takes  for  granted  that  a  Ught,  flat^ 
shadowless  scheme,  such  as  I  have  in- 
dicated is  adopted. 

Weak,  slow  development  is,  I  believe^ 
absolutely  necessary.  One  part  rodinal 
to  fifty  of  water  is  suitable,  but  of  course 
with  such  a  weak  solution  development 
must  be  continued  much  longer  than 
with  normal  strength. 

A  silent  studio  shutter,  which  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention,  must  be 
classed  amongst  the  necessities.  With 
such  an  instrument  the  worker  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  smartly  yet  lightly 
press  the  bulb,  and  with  a  little  practice 
he  will  learn  how  to  vary  his  exposure  by 
pressure,  from,  roughly,  under  one-third 
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up  to  one  second  or  more  if  necessary. 
With  regard  to  printing  processes,  each 
individual  must  choose  for  himself, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  is  working. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  takes 
up  this  particular  work  must  sink  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his  personality,  and 
be  content  to  pounce  gratefully  on 
fleeting  attitudes  and  effects.  My  per- 
sonal predilection  is  to  go  still  farther  in 
self-denying  ordinance  in  the  gradation 
of  the  Ught  tones,  and  employ  only  those 
printing  processes  that  will  adequately 
render  them. 

With  all  its  limitations,  child  photog- 
raphy can  be  a  most  enthralling  pursuit. 
A  true  suggestion,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  of 
the  fleeting  moods  of  childhood  will 
always  be  a  treasure  to  many  "grown 
ups,"  and  will  eventually  gain  value 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  once  small  sitter. 


Testing  Gold  Chloride,  To  anyone 
who  may  want  to  test  the  purity  of  gold 
chloride  a  very  simple  and  well-known 
plan  may  be  adopted.  In  a  test-tube  or 
perfectly  dean,  dry  bottle  put  about  half 
an  ounce  of  ether,  then  add  a  small 
quantity  of  the  gold  chloride.  This  will 
immediately  dissolve  and  give  a  bright 
yellow  solution,  whilst  any  salt  or  potas- 
sium chloride  will  fall  to  the  bottom 
as  a  whitish  powder. 


Spirit  Photography.  An  interesting 
series  of  articles  has  been  appearing 
lately  in  the  Westminister  Gazette  on 
occultism  and  common  sense,  and  in  the 
last  the  above  subject  was  dealt  with. 
Carefully  reading  through  this,  one  can 
see  that  the  writer  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  absolutely  no  solid 
foundation  for  any  claim  made  for  spirit 
photography.  This  is  a  subject  which  I 
know  considerably  excites  some  people, 
but  when  one  calmly  considers  all  diat 
there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  and 
when  one  examines  the  prints,  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  the  above  is 
the  only  sane  conclusion  to  arrive  at. 
In  this,  possibly  more  so  than  in  most 
other  subjects,  the  spiritualist  reads 
into  his  results  what  he  believes  or  what 
he  wishes  to  see.  Some  spirit  photo- 
graphs are  obviously  "fakes,"  and 
others  obviously  defects  in  the  plate, 
or  accidents  which  give  rise  to  abnormal 
markings.  A  flare  spot,  for  instance, 
has  before  now  been  dabbed  au  aura, 
and  pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  spirit 
emanating  from  the  medium.  An 
accidental  streak  of  light  fog  is  similarly 
called  by  some  high-sounding  title, 
and  the  spiritualist  will  not  accept  the 
explanation  of  an  expert  photographer 
because  he  is  not  **en  rapport.' '  The  old 
Carlylean  maxim  about  **mostly  fools," 
stiU  holds  some  truth. 
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Have  you  seen  our  new  eagle?  Not  the  much 
reviled  St.  Gauden's  bird,  but  the  famous  Aristo 
eagle  flapping  his  wings  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
magazine.  He  has  been  growing  steadily  since  1 889 
and  is  now  an  exceptionally  fine  bird.  "Aristo" 
maintains  its  well-earned  popularity;  it  is  the 
paper  that  stands  right  behind  the  photographer 
and  gives  the  best  results  all  the  time. 

The  PhoUhminiaiure  No.  83,  on  "Tank  and 
Time  Development,"  is  just  out,  and  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  photographer.  It  is 
the  only  guide  to  modem  methods  of  developing. 


Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York,  ask  us  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Ben  Pelgrift,  who,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  associated  with  the 
ScoviU  &  Adams  Co.,  the  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co., 
and  lately  the  Ansco  Co.,  has  associated  himself 
with  the  house  of  George  Murphy,  Inc.  He 
wishes  to  assure  his  numerous  friends  and  the 
trade  generally,  that  he  will  Ije  pleased  to  hear  from 
them  and  give  his  personal  attention  to  their 
interests,  in  his  new  connection,,  and  assures  them 
that  he  will  be  able  to  attend  to  their  wants  from  a 
large  stock  backed  by  an  organization  capable  of 
handling  orders  promptly. 
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BuxKE  &  James,  of  Chicago,  advise  that  they 
have  been  appointed  sole  wholesale  United  States 
agents  for  the  lenses  manufactured  by  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  London.  This  agency  covers  the 
full  line  of  lenses  with  the  exception  of  portrait 
lenses,  and  includes  the  following  types:  Dall- 
mcyer  Stigmatic,  Rectilinear,  Bergheim  Land- 
scape, Wide-ang^  Cinematograph,  Adon  Tele- 
photo,  and  Lantern  Lenses. 

The  firm  of  Dallmeyer  is  known  the  world  over 
as  amongst  the  foremost  lens  manufacturers,  and 
have  a  reputation  for  quality  second  to  none. 

Burke  &  James  carry  a  very  full  line  of  the 
lenses  and  are  prepared  to  fill  aU  orders,  and  at  a 
general  reduction  of  about  i^  per  cent.,  from  the 
roimer  American  hst  prices. 


ing  some  verbal  instructions  from  a  friend,  an 
unfair  test  we  admit,  but  we  were  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  Since  reading  Artura  ResuUs  we  have 
made  more  prints  with  even  greater  satisfaction, 
the  sepia  toning  process  giving  especially  pleasing 
prints  and  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  If 
you  have  not  tried  the  paper  make  a  New  Year's 
resolution  to  do  so,  and,  of  course,  ask  for  the 
book. 

From  the  Artura  Company  we  also  received 
three  prints  on  Iris  Artura,  showing  soft,  mediimi, 
and  hard  effects,  made  from  the  same  negative  and 
obtained  with  the  same  developer,  the  ordy  change 
in  manipulation  Wing  the  extension  of  time  of 
development,  indicating  the  great  adaptability 
of  this  pzxxluct. 


"Artura  Results"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  Artura  Photo  Paper  Co.,  of  Colum- 
bus, Oluo,  and  is  a  very  complete  guide  to  the 
successful  manipulation  of  Artura.  The  first  lot 
of  Artura  prints  we  made  were  made  after  gather- 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  The  American 
Annual  1908,  Pnotograms  0/ igoj^  and  The  British 
Journal  Almanac  for  1908  are  seUing  rapidly,  and 
if  you  have  not  secured  your  copies  it  would  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  do  so  now. 
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On  December  17th,  Mr.  Antoine  Lumi^re,  head 
of  the  hoiise  of  Limii^,  and  the  man  who 
has  done  much  to  bring  color  photography  within 
the  reach  of  every  camera  user,  was  tendered  a 
complimentary  banquet  by  the  editors  of  The 
Camera  and  The  BuUelin  of  Photography,  Frank 
V.  Chambers  and  Alfred  D.  Silliman.  The 
dinner  was  served  at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  in  every  respect  a  decided  success. 

A  reprewntative  company  of  photographers, 
scientists,  journalists,  and  prominent  men  in  the 
photographic  world  were  gathered  together  and 
many  complimentary  speeches  were  xoade.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Brulatour  spoke  of  "The  House  of  Limiifere;'* 
Pirie  MacDonald  on  "Hands  Across  the  Sea," 
very  fittingly  enumerated  the  many  debts  that 
this  country  owes  to  France;  C.  Yamall  Abbott 
and  Ryland  Phillips  made  interesting  speeches  on 
"Pictorial"  and  "Professional  Photography," 
respectively;  Mr.  Hoist,  of  The  Goerz  Lens  Co., 
spc^e  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Lens  to  Color 
Photography,"  and  in  place  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
who  was  imable  to  be  present,  Mr.  Claudy  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  the  "Wonderful  Possibilities 
of  the  Autochrome  Plate." 

It  was  an  event  of  great  interest  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  present,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  illustrious  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Chambers  made  an  efficient  toastmaster  and  to 
him  in  a  large  measure  is  due  the  great  success  of 
the  evening. 


The  BriUsh  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
1098,  edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.;  forty- 
seventh  year;  1382  pages;  paper  cover,  75  cents; 


postage,  a7  cents;  library  edition.  Si. 25;  postage, 
37  cents  extra.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  American 
Sales  Agent,  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  our  photo- 
graphic year  is  the  arrival  of  the  British  Journal 
Almanac,  From  cover  to  cover,  through  its  1300 
odd  pages,  it  is  full  of  interesting,  useful,  and  curi- 
ous matter.  Its  900  pages  of  advertisements  are 
as  entertaining  and  useful  as  the  text,  and  show 
that  there  are  more  things  in  photography  than 
most  photographers  ever  dream  about.  The  "  Con- 
tributed Articles"  section  has  been  abandoned  to 
give  place  to  a  very  complete  "Epitome  of  Prog- 
ress." In  this  section  the  screen-plate  processes 
are  very  ably  described  by  the  editor.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  beautiful  carbon  print  made  by  the 
Autotype  Company  from  a  negative  by  Langfier, 
of  London.  There  is  also  a  splendid  color 
photograph  from  life,  by  the  SanKcr-Shepherd 
method.  There  are  many  pages  of  useful  and 
necessary  tables.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  of  unusual 
interest  to  every  photographer.  It  had  better  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  as  the  supply  is  limited 
and  cannot  be  replenished,  an  early  purchase  is 
necesscu^'. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography  1908, 
twenty-third  year;  336  pages,  illustrated;  thirty- 
two  pages  in  color.  Paper  covers,  75  cents;  post- 
age, 17  cents;  library  edition,  $1.25;  postage,  22 
cents. 

The  only  American  Annual  is  a  better  book  than 
ever — better  pictures  and  more  of  them  and  no 
less  than  sixty  practical  and  interesting  papers. 
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amons  which,  to  mention  but  a  few,  will  be  found 
"Tank  Development,"  by  C.  H.  Claudy;  "Time 
Development,"  by  W.  J.  Davis;  "Insect  Photog- 
raphy," by  J.  M.  Bandtel;  "The  Garden  as  a 
Studio;"  "Quick  Drying  of  Negatives;"  "Ozo- 
brome;"  "Toned  Lantern  Studies;"  "Under- 
ground Photography;"  "  What  Goes  on  in  a  Lens;" 
"A  Simple  Portrait  Lens;"  "Kallitype;"  "Illus- 
trating a  Story;"  "A  Lens  Hood  and  Attach- 
ments;" and  many  others  of  equal  interest. 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  is  remarkable  for 
its  variety.  Every  reader  will  find  in  the  "  AnnuaV* 
something  about  his  special  branch  or  suited  to  his 
particular  requirements,  so  that  it  forms  a  refer- 
ence and  text-book  of  special  value.  The  pictures, 
as  a  nile,  are  larger  than  in  eariier  volumes  and 
are  somewhat  more  carefully  arranged  and  spaced. 
It  is  decidedly  a  book  that  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  studio.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth 
St.,  New  York,  Sales  Agents. 


From  the  Nippon  Shashin  Kwai  Shi,  which 
means  the  Japanese  Photographic  Society,  we  have 
received  the  first  issue  of  their  new  journal,  an 
ambitious  magazine  of  some  hundred  pages  of 
reading  matter,  with  illustrations  in  half-tone, 
photogravure,  and  three-color.  The  leading  article, 
on  "How  must  we  Think  and  Behave  to  Make 
Photography"  would  doubtless  be  interesting 
reading,  but  it  is  in  Japanese  and  beyond  us. 
This  magazine  has  the  refreshing  novelty  of  read- 
ing from  back  to  front,  so  that  you  look  at  the 
pictures  left-handed  as  it  were. 


The  Christ  Church  (New  Zealand)  Weekly 
Press  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as  the  New 
York  Sun  or  Chicago  American^  but  its  Christmas 
number  just  received  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  special  numbers  of  either.  The  number 
before  us  is  a  huge  sheet,  12x18,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  very  fine  half-tones.  The  cover 
is  a  splendid  mermaid  design  carried  out  in  colors 
and  gold.  The  illustrations  are  from  capital 
photographs  of  typical  New  Zealand  scenes  and 
fully  bear  out  the  accounts  of  these  wonderful 
islands  that  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time. 
The  half-tone  work  is  of  a  very  high  order  and  the 
typographical  display  is  wonderfully  well  arranged. 
There  is  a  special  color  supplement,  consisting  of  a 
fine  reproduction  in  color  of  a  painting  of  Welling- 
ton Harbor  and  the  whole  comprises  a  piece  of 
work  that  New  Zealand  should  be  proud  of.  We 
congratulate  the  editor  and  his  associates  on  its 
production. 


Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual^  the  Process  Year- 
Book.  A  Review  of  the  Illustrative  Arts  for 
1907-8.  185  pages,  illustrated,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  American  Agents. 

This  beautiful  annual  is  the  most  interesting 
picture-book  that  comes  to  our  notice.  All  the 
latest  methods  of  reproduction  are  represented  by 


splendid  examples,  including  a  reproduction  of  an 
"Autochrome"  subject.  The  articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  photographer  include  "A  Review  of 
Color  Photography,"  by  H.  O.  Klein;  "Oil  Print- 
ing," by  J.  P.  Glover;  "Wet  Collodion  Photog- 
raphy," by  B.  Norton;  "Reproducing  Lace,"  byE. 
Marriage;  "  The  Dark-room,"  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson; 
etc.  It  is  a  book  of  great  interest  to  photographers 
who  have  to  produce  work  for  reproduction.  It  is 
also  a  splendid  book  for  the  reception-room  table. 


Parsons*  Christmas  Annual^  issued  by  our  old 
friend,  S.  H.  Parsons,  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
is  a  cleverly  gotten-up  book  of  photographs  of 
people  and  places  in  Newfoundland.  The  half- 
tone reproductions  reflect  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Parsons'  skill  as  a  first-class  photographer.  The 
large  groups  of  church  lads'  brigades  are  splendidly 
handled.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  wiU  be  pre- 
served in  many  homes  and  makes  the  best  kind  of 
advertising. 


Quebec,  Canada,  seems  to  offer  a  good  open- 
ing to  an  American  photographer,  judging  from 
the  following  letter  recently  received  from  an 
anxious  and  public-spirited  citizen.  The  summer 
residences,  horses,  and  money  in  the  bank  would 
make  Quebec  a  desirable  place  to  do  business  in. 

Quebec,  December,  1907. 

Dear  Sir:  As  your  photographic  journal  has 
a  large  circulation  amongst  &e  photographers  of 
the  United  States,  I  thought  I  would  inform  you 
that  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  photographic 
studio  in  Quebec;  the  population  is  over  86,000, 
and  among  the  nine  photographic  studios  we 
really  have  not  an  up-to-date  studio.  The  best  of 
them  is  not  worth  $2000.  The  year  round  we  have 
a  great  number  of  American  tourists,  who  spend 
very  freely;  the  biggest  part  of  this  population  are 
wealthy  Americans,  and  we  have  not  an  English* 
speaking  photographer  in  the  dty. 

If  you  will  kindly  inform  your  numerous 
readers  of  the  excellent  opportimity  I  feel  sure 
there  are  some  amongst  them  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  An  American  photographer  would 
do  a  prosperous  business  here.  Prices  are  $8.00 
to  $13.00  and  $15.00  p>er  dozen  for  cabinet 
photos.  A  great  number  of  photographers  here 
own  their  own  homes,  also  have  beautiful  summer 
residences,  keep  horses,  and  have  money  in  the 
bank.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  it  contains  12 10  rooms. 
This  is  why  we  are  favored  with  so  many  American 
millionaires,  who  come  here  direct  from  New  York 
or  Niagara  Falls.  The  climate  is  so  beautiful  that 
even  the  Vanderbilts,  Goulds,  Hills,  etc.,  visit 
Quebec  yearly. 

English-speaking  people  here  would  appreciate 
an  American  photographer,  and  I  feel  sure  he 
would  do  a  prosperous  business.     I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  Wilson. 


CopyriKhf  IftOA 


MRS.  N.  LONGWORTH 
Bv  H.  H.  Pierce.  Boston.  Mass 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


With  the  printing  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  is  sounded  the  first 
gun  of  the  National  Convention  for  1908. 
We  commend  this  report  to  your  careful 
consideration.  The  P.  A.  of  A.,  as 
representing  the  great  body  of  profes- 
sional photographers  throughout  the 
United  States,  should  be  a  centre  of 
interest  to  every  photographer.  Its 
endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  photog- 
raphy, add  dignity  to  the  profession, 
and  to  help  the  photographer  to  improve 
his  moral,  social,  and  financial  standing 
in  the  community,  can  best  be  furthered 
by  the  individual  help  of  every  photog- 
rapher. By  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion you  are  improving  your  own  posi- 
tion just  as  fast  as  you  improve  photog- 
raphy as  a  profession. 

Several  new  and  interesting  features 
are  to  be  tried  at  Detroit  which  give 
promise  of  more  than  usual  interest  in 
this  year's  meeting.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  alertness  and  up-to-date  ideas 
of  the  Executive  that  it  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  color  photography  has,  at 
last,  come  to  stay.  An  exhibition  of  all 
the  latest  methods  of  photography  in 
colors  is  to  be  shown,  which  will  give 


the  photographer  a  very  definite  and 
concrete  idea  of  just  what  can  be  done 
in  color.  The  accounts  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  new  color-plates,  appear- 
ing in  the  daily  press  and  the  popular 
magazines,  are  more  glo\\ing  than 
accurate.  Your  customers  are  begin- 
ning to  .ask  about  color  and  you  owe  it 
to  tfiem  as  well  as  yourself  to  keep  fully 
informed  on  the  subject. 

Another  innovation  to  be  tried  at 
Detroit  is  the  omission  of  the  long  and 
too  often  dry  and  uninteresting  lectures, 
delivered  on  the  average  to  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  general  attendance.  In 
place  of  these  lectures  on  "Art  for  Art's 
Sake"  or  "Academies  that  Cannot  Be," 
a  series  of  competitive  classes  in  prac- 
tical photography  under  the  supervision 
of  some  of  our  best  workers  will  be  given 
in  a  suitable  building.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical feature  that  has  been  demon- 
strated successfully  at  several  of  the 
State    meetings,  notably  Indiana. 

One  hundred  dollars  is  again  offered 
for  the  most  advanced  appliance,  device, 
or  novelty  used  in  photography.  A 
model  of  a  simple  cement  sink,  that  can 
be  made  for  a  few  dollars,  won  the 
fifty  dollars  offered  by  the  New  York 
Society  last  year.  You  cannot  tell  but 
that    some    little    labor-saving    device 
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you  are  using  in  your  work-room  will 
bring  you  the  hundred  dollars  if  ex- 
hibited. 

The  picture  exhibit  is  divided  into 
three  classes  this  year;  Salon,  Com- 
petitive, and  Complimentary.  The 
Salon  pictures  will  be  awarded  certifi- 
cates of  equal  worth.  In  the  Competitive 
class  three  silver  cups  are  offered  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  best  pictures 
exhibited.  This  we  presume  is  part  of 
the  prize  scheme  for  which  Mr.  C.  W. 
Heam  was  awarded  twenty-five  dollars. 


We  are  sorry  that  a  much  bigger  and 
bolder  prize  scheme  has  not  been  pro- 
posed. The  Association  could  well  afford 
to  appropriate  a  thousand  dollars,  which, 
divided  into  various  classes,  would  have 
given  every  man  a  more  equal  chance. 
Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Convention  is  to  be  held  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  and  you  must  make  your 
plans  for  July  and  not  August,  as  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  not  at  all  too  early 
to  begin  right  now  on  the  pictures  you 
are  going  to  exhibit. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America 
met  in  executive  session  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  January  13, 
1908,  to  arrange  for  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention.  All  ofiicers  pres- 
ent: Frank  W.  Medlar,  President;  A.  T. 
Proctor,  ist  Vice-President;  A.  J.  Thuss, 
2nd  Vice-President;  F.  R.  Barrows, 
Treasurer;  J.  H.  C.  Evanoflf,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Secretary ^  as  follows: 


Received  on  old  accounts       .     .     . 
"         for  floor  space    .... 
"         for  desk  space    .... 
"         for  advertisine    .... 
"        all  other  privileges  .     .     . 
Total 

$23.00 

2, 100. CO 

304.85 
865.00 

43-52 

$3,336.37 

$3,336.37 
62.00 

$4,371-74 
1,997.00 

3,336.37 
31-25 

170.00 

Paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treas.,    .     . 
Outstanding  account 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1907     .     . 
Received  from  memberships  and  dues 
Received  from  Secretary    .... 
Received  from  sale  of  ladies'  pins  .     . 
Cash  returned  by  Dayton  Entertain- 
ment Committee 

Total 

$9,906.36 

Disbursements. 

Paid  out  on  vouchers  upon  order  of 

President  from  Nos.  661   to  736, 

inclusive $5,068.17 

Balance  on  hand  January  i ,  1908  .     .        4,838 .  19 


President  Medlar  appointed  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoflf  and  A.  J.  Thuss  to  audit  ac- 
counts of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
which  were  found  correct  and  approved. 
Bank  books  examined  and  cash 
covering  above  amount  found  to  be 
correct. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Photogra- 
phers* Association  of  America  be  held 
July  14,  15,  16,  and  17  in  the  Detroit 
Light  Guard  Armory,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, as  no  more  satisfactory  dates  could 
be  secured  for  the  hall. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  there 
be  three  classes  to  be  known  as  the 
Salon  class,  the  Competitive  class,  and 
the  Complimentary  class.  The  Salon 
class  shall  comprise  three  pictures  of 
any  size,  and  an  award  shall  be  given  in 
certificates  to  such  pictures  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  judges.  The  Competi- 
tive class  will  constitute  a  class  of  six 
pictures,  size  to  be  not  less  than  9  inches 
one  way.  The  exhibit  to  be  judged  col- 
lectively, for  which  three  awards  will  be 
given.  These  awards  to  be  three  silver 
cups  of  unequal  value,  known  as  first, 
second,  and  third  prize.    The  Compli- 
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mentary  class  will  not  be  passed  upon 
by  the  judges. 

It  was  decided  to  renew  the  oflfer  of  a 
prize  of  $100.00  to  the  person  exhibiting 
the  most  advanced  appliance,  device,  or 
novelty  used  in  photography,  if  never 
before  exhibited  at  a  National  conven- 
tion. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  in 
place  of  the  usual  lectures  to  have  com- 
petitive classes  in  practical  photography, 
under  the  supervision  of  some  of  our 
best  American  workers,  a  building  hav- 
ing been  secured  for  this  purpose  which, 
is  well  adapted  to  our  needs  for  carrying 
out  this  new  feature  of  convention  work. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Association  endeavor  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  color  photography 
by  all  known  methods,  that  our  members 
be  informed  upon  this  subject  up  to  date, 
and  we  are  assured  of  maturing  our  plans. 

The  Executive  Committee  ruled  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Association 
Review  to  the  Association  Annual.  It 
was  decided  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
official  ballot  slips  in  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. 

Rides  and  Regulations, 

1.  Pictures  entered  in  the  Salon  class 
will  be  judged  chiefly  on  their  pictorial 
merit. 

2.  Prints  from  the  same  negative  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  entered  in  both  the 
Salon  and  Cup  classes,  but  one  may 
enter  in  each  of  the  above  classes.  All 
negatives  must  have  been  made  since  the 
last  convention. 

3.  Exhibits  in  Competitive  and  Salon 
classes  must  be  framed,  with  or  without 
glass,  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor. 

4.  The  name  of  the  exhibitor  must 
not  appear  on  exhibits  entered  for  com- 
petition, but  will  be  placed  thereon  after 
the  awajds  have  been  made. 

5.  In  the  Complimentary  class,  ex- 
hibitors are  requested  not  to  exceed  ten 
prints;  no  other  restrictions. 


6.  Application  for  space  in  the'^Art 
Department  must  be  made  to  A.  T. 
Proctor,  First  Vice-President,  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia. 

7.  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid  to 
A.  T.  Proctor,  First  Vice-President, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  care  of  the  Light 
Guard  Armory,  and  must  reach  Detroit 
on  or  before  July  7,  1908.  Any  exhibit 
not  having  been  received  by  that  date, 
or  on  which  charges  are  not  prepaid,  will 
not  be  accepted. 

8.  The  Association  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pic- 
tures in  its  charge,  but  special  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  Committee  to 
insure  the  safe  return  of  all  exhibits. 

9.  No  exhibit  shall  be  removed  from 
the  hall  until  after  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention. Exhibitors  who  desire  to  per- 
sonally take  charge  of,  or  remove  their 
exhibit,  may  do  so  only  by  permission  of 
A.  T.  Proctor,  Chairman  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee. 

10.  No  awards  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons not  regular  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  their  dues  paid  for  1908. 

11.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation one  is  required  to  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  $5.00,  and  $3.00  of  this  sum  is 
the  membership  fee  and  $2.00  dues  for 
the  current  year.  To  retain  one's  mem- 
bership the  annual  dues  of  $2.00  must 
be  paid  yearly. 

12.  Employees  are  only  required  to 
pay  the  dues  of  $2.00  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  but  must  bear  a 
letter  of  endorsement  from  their  em- 
ployer, or  be  identified  by  two  active 
members  of  the  Association. 

13.  Exhibits  for  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Dealers'  Department  should  be 
shipped  care  of  J.  H.  C.  EvanoflF,  Sec- 
retary Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  Light  Guard  Armory,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  All  charges  must  be 
prepaid  and  all  exhibits  must  be  in  place 
on  the  morning  of  July  14,  1908. 

14.  No   manufacturer  or  dealer,   or 
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their  representatives,  will  be  permitted 
to  transact  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  hall,  unless  he  or  they  rent 
floor  space,  desk  room,  or  convention 
privileges. 

15.  All  manufacturers  and  dealers,  or 
their  representatives,  attending  the  con- 
vention, will  be  required  to  pay  the 
Association  membership  fee  of  $2.00. 

Committees. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations:  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff,  A.  J.  Thuss.  Entertainment: 
E.  Donald  Roberts,  C.  M.  Hayes,  D.  D. 
Spellman,  A.  J.  Thuss,  F.  R.  Barrows, 
J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  A.  T.  Proctor,  James 
Arthur,    George  Huntington.    Decora- 


tion and  Hall:  A.  T.  Proctor,  A.  J. 
Thuss,  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff.  Membership 
and  Buttons:  F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T. 
Proctor,  A.  J.  Thuss.  Press:  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff,  F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T.  Proctor. 
Transportation:  F.  R.  Barrows,  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff,  A.  J.  Thuss.  Printing  and 
Advertising:  F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T. 
Proctor,  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  A.  J.  Thuss. 
Information:  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  A.  J. 
Thuss,  F.  R.  Barrows.  Association 
Review:  F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T.  Proctor, 
J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  A.  J.  Thuss. 

Note. — ^The  $25.00  cash  prize  offered 
at  the  Dayton  Convention  for  the  best 
article  on  prizes  was  awarded  to  C.  W. 
Heam,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


Every  gallery  proprietor  has  calls 
to  do  work  which  is  far  removed  from 
ordinar}'  gallery  work.  People  bring  in 
faded  photos  to  be  made  whole;  com- 
petitors' photos  to  be  copied  at  a  cheaper 
rate;  ask  for  a  man  to  come  and  photo- 
graph a  sick  dog  or  a  dead  relative;  want 
pictures  of  accidents,  incidents,  flowers, 
decorations,  buildings,  inventions,  and 
anything  photographable.  Some  gal- 
leries dismiss  most  of  such  commissions 
to  the  nearest  commercial  photographer. 
Others  accept  the  commission,  get  the 
commercial  photographer  to  do  it,  and 
charge  two  profits:  one  for  the  com- 
mercial man  and  one  for  giving  the 
commercial  man  the  order.  Others 
either  do  the  work  themselves,  or  employ 
special  photographers  to  do  it  for  them 
— either  by  the  day,  week,  or  job. 

The  most  common  branch  of  such 
outside  photography  is  interior  photog- 
raphy. Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  are 
ever  changing  yet  always  constant  in 
one  particular,  that  of  "posing"  for  an 


indefinite  time  without  movement,  the 
work  requires  considerable  skill,  and 
that  is  just  what  is  not  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course, 
anyone  who  knows  the  business  end  of 
a  camera  can  make  some  kind  of  an 
interior  photograph  which  wiU,  to  some 
extent,  represent  the  room  whidi  it  pur- 
ports to  copy  faithfully.  But  there  is  a 
very  long,  wide,  and  deep  gap  between 
this  kind  of  a  photograph  and  one  which 
really  represents  the  room  so  that  those 
who  live  in  it  or  work  in  it  will  recog- 
nize it  when  they  see  it.  This  kind  of 
interior  photography,  while  several 
grades  below  portrait  work  in  the  skill 
required,  is  nevertheless  much  above 
plain  view  photography  in  a  scale  of  the 
art  which  would  apportion  percentages 
to  those  branches  according  to  their 
difficulty.  And  it  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
which  requires  taste  and  skiU,  high 
photographic  technique,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  most  fitting  viewpoint,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
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sparing  and  of  the  relative  value  of 
things  from  the  pictorial  standpoint. 

The  general  run  of  interior  work  falls 
down  from  one  of  the  following  causes: 
Under  exposure;  improper  lighting;  fur- 
niture improperly  arranged;  halation, 
and  a  lack  of  height  and  depth.  There 
are  other  things,  of  course,  but  these  are 
the  most  general. 

Taking  them  up  in  detail:  the  ques- 
tion of  exposure  is  always  the  vital  one 
in  ever}"  photographic  operation,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  subject 
of  study  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  the 
one  vital,  necessary  fact  in  photog- 
raphy today  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Under-exposure  in  interior 
photography  comes  not  from  a  failure 
to  expose  for  the  deepest  shadows,  but 
from  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  vast 
distance  which  separates  the  deepest 
shadow  from  the  highest  high  light  in  an 
interior.  Out-of-doors,  the  difference 
between  the  highest  high  light  (say  the 
sky)  and  the  deepest  shadow  (say  the 
shadow  beneath  a  tree  or  on  the  porch 
of  a  house)  may  be  stated  to  be  as  ico  to 
I,  on  an  arbitrary  scale.  In  an  interior, 
the  distance  on  the  same  scale  may  go 
as  high  as  100,000  to  i.  For  the  highest 
high  light  out-of-doors  and  in  an  interior 
may  be  the  same — ^blue  sky,  while  the 
deepest  shadow  indoors  may  have  abso- 
lutely no  natural  light  of  its  own  at  all 
and  require  a  flashlight  to  help  it  out, 
in  which  case  the  scale  would  read 
infinity  to  i ! 

Now  it  needs  no  saying  that  the  greater 
the  exposure  the  less  the  contrast.  The 
greatest  possible  contrast  in  a  print  is 
when  that  print  is  made  from  a  negative 
which  only  holds  high  lights,  obtained 
from  very  short  exposure,  and  no  shadow 
detail  at  all — ^for  instance,  fake  moon- 
light scenes.  The  least  possible  contrast 
is  from  a  picture  which  has  been  so 
grossly  over-exposed  that  the  shadows 
have  almost,  but  not  quite,  the  same 
density  as  the  high  lights,  due  to  pro- 


longed over-exposure.  If  the  exposure 
is  made  long  enough  the  shadows  and 
the  high  lights  will  have  equal  exposure, 
finally,  and  there  will  result  a  plate 
entirely  without  contrast,  and  which 
will  not  yield  a  picture  at  all. 

Consequently,  when  we  come  to  a 
subject  of  great  contrasts,  we  increase 
the  exposure  beyond  what  might  be 
considered  the  normal,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  contrasts.  The  human  eye,  auto- 
matically, adjusts  its  diaphragm  when 
looking  at  a  deep  shadow,  and  opens  up 
the  iris  so  that  the  detail  in  the  shadow- 
can  make  itself  felt  upon  the  retina.  In 
looking  at  a  high  light  the  iris  closes 
somewhat,  so  the  light  shall  not  seem  so* 
bright.  But  the  photographic  eye — the 
lens — ^uses  but  one  diaphragm  at  a  time 
for  all  before  it,  and  while  it  may  be 
made  larger  or  smaller  at  will,  it  cannot 
be  made  large  for  one  part  of  the  view 
and  small  for  the  other  part — on  a  single 
plate. 

Therefore,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
give  at  least  twice  and  frequently 
thrice  the  time  you  know  will  give  you  a 
good  contrasty  negative,  and  develop  for 
the  same  time  you  would  develop  the 
contrasty  plate,  which  will  give  you  a 
delicately  graded,  fully  timed,  and  soft 
negative. 

The  second  trouble  on  the  above  list 
is  improper  lighting.  This  includes 
many  things,  but  the  most  common  is 
use  of  too  many  sources  of  illumination. 
In  a  room,  as  in  a  portrait,  a  single 
source  of  light  is  best,  although  this  does 
not  mean  a  single  window.  But  if  a 
room  has  windows  on  three  sides,  for 
instance,  it  is  much  better  to  use  but 
two  sides  than  all  three,  and,  better  yet,  to 
use  but  one  than  two,  always  providing 
that  the  remaining  light  sources  are 
sufficient  to  deliver  a  volume  of  light 
sufficient  to  make  the  room  look  normal. 
There  is  nothing  more  distressing  than  a 
badly  lighted  room  in  a  picture,  which  is 
really  a  bright  and  sunny  room  in  nature. 
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The  use  of  the  flashlight  in  interior 
photography  could  well  stand  a  paper  to 
itself.  But  its  main  purpose  is  not  to 
allow  the  closing  of  all  windows  and  the 
making  of  an  interior  flash,  as  one  work- 
man I  know  does  all  the  time  (as  if  his 
artificial  light  from  its  artificial  stand- 
point could  ever  equal  in  naturalness 
the  true  light  from  the  true  sources  of 
light,  the  windows),  but  to  lighten  up 
shadows  and  accentuate  the  light  in 
portions  of  the  interior  which  may  need 
it.  Principal  among  this  latter  class 
are  doorways  and  alcoves,  halls  and 
entrances,  or,  in  architectural  work, 
cupboards.  The  flash  in  these  cases  is 
made  in  front  of  the  camera,  of  course, 
and  in  the  door  or  alcove  or  other  open- 
ing, and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  camera 
eye.  Then  the  reflection  of  the  light 
from  wall  and  door  is  all  that  reaches 
the  lens;  but  it  is  enough  to  bring  out 
the  opening  and  increase  by  just  that 
much  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  room. 

If  a  paper  could  be  written  on  the 
flash  lamp,  a  book  could  be  indited  on 
the  arrangement  of  furniture.  But  this 
is  something  that  brings  into  play  the 
art  training  of  the  operator,  and  books 
without  knowledge,  like  faith  without 
works,  do  not  amount  to  much!  But 
leaving  to  their  individual  salvation 
those  who  take  these  pictures,  as  far  as 
the  art  side  of  the  matter  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  stated  that  for  mechanical 
and  optical  reasons  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably bad  practice  to  have  any  object  of 
furniture  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  lenses 
of  extreme  wide  angle  are  used — the 
wider  the  angle  of  the  lens  the  smaller 
the  extreme  distance,  and  the  larger,  by 
contrast,  the  nearby  furniture.  Again, 
as  a  general  rule,  which  can  be  well 
broken  at  times,  an  interior  view  is  better 
than  another  when  it  does  not  cut  pieces 
of  furniture  in  half.  Cutting  them  in 
half  lengthwise,  as  at  the  sides  of  the 
picture,   is   much   better   than   cutting 


them  in  half  horizontally,  as  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  former  case  is  not  objec- 
tionable if  there  is  enough  left  in  the 
picture  to  show  very  plainly  what  the 
object  is.  But  one  leg  of  a  table  or  one 
arm  of  a  chair  projecting  into  the  side 
of  a  picture  is  bodi  artistically  objec- 
tionable and  practically  so,  since  it 
causes  comment  and  inquiry  and  does 
no  good. 

The  top  of  polished  articles  of  furni- 
ture should  be  carefully  watched  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  camera  and 
through  the  ground  glass.  A  small 
amount  of  reflection  does  no  harm, 
rather  the  reverse,  but  any  glaring  spot 
of  light  is  most  objectionable.  Such 
spots  can  be  obviated  in  several  ways — 
either  by  raising  or  lowering  curtains, 
putting  a  cover  upon  the  offending 
polish,  or  dulling  it  with  a  little  putty 
which  can  be  easily  removed  afterward. 

The  management  of  windows  can  be 
indicated.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
interior  photographs  should  always  show 
outdoors  through  the  windows,  a  thing 
easily  secured  with  plenty  of  dark  cur- 
tains and  a  few  tacks  and  a  hammer, 
which  can  be  used  in  blocking  the 
windows  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
exposure,  and  then,  during  a  temporary 
capping  of  the  lens,  removed  for  a  short 
exposure.  Trouble?  Of  course  it  is 
trouble!  When  you  make  a  portrait 
under  the  light  do  you  just  go  ahead, 
slam-bang,  with  the  curtains  as  they  are 
and  sitter  however  she  may  throw  her- 
self into  a  chair,  or  do  you  carefully  get 
a  good  light  and  work  out  a  good  pose 
and  then  take  the  picture  when  she 
is  not  looking,  and  a  lot  more  to  make 
sure?  Trouble?  You  cannot  make 
any  good  pictures  without  trouble,  and 
certainly  you  cannot  make  an  interior 
picture  without  taking  it.  The  actual 
taking  of  the  interior,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  portrait,  is  the  least  trouble  of  it  all 
— ^it  is  the  getting  ready  to  do  the  work 
that  takes  the  time.    I  have  frequently 
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spent  hours  getting  a  room  and  the  light 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  minutes  making 
the  exposure;  but  it  is  worth  it*  if  the 
results  come  out  the  way  you  have  cal- 
culated. 

A  room  looks  stuflFy  and  without 
height  or  breadth  when  a  lens  of  too 
long  focus  is  used.  While  a  wide-angle 
lens  gives  a  more  violent  perspective 
than  is  altogether  agreeable,  when  used 
in  confined  situations,  it  is  nevertheless 
indicated  here,  because  the  violent 
perspective  is  less  objectionable  than 
the  look  of  stuffiness  and  the  feeling  of 
lack  of  room  that  usually  accompanies  an 
interior  made  with  too  long  a  focus  lens. 

Halation  is  usually  inexcusable.    You 


should  know  when  you  look  on  your 
groimd  glass  where  the  light  is  that  is 
going  to  make  the  halation,  and  see  that 
it  is  cut  oflF.  If  you  cannot  cut  it  off  you 
had  better  not  make  the  picture,  because 
an  interior  with  halation  is  like  the  por- 
trait with  a  pimple — a  sign  of  inferior 
and  amateurish  work. 

It  is  a  branch  of  work  that  repays 
study  and  work,  and  repays  them  well, 
inasmuch  as  good  interior  photog- 
raphers— ^really  good  men  who  do  really 
high-class  work — are  somewhat  more 
rare  than  there  is  any  need  for  them  to 
be.  It  is  suggested  to  some  gallery  man 
looking  for  a  specialty  outside  that  here 
is  one  not  worked  to  death! 


SMILING  FACES  NOT  WANTED. 


[Why  the  show  cases  of  the  East  Side 
(X.  Y.)  photographers  show  nothing 
but  portraits  without  a  smile  is  explained 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Posi,  and  is 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  how  the  other 
half  prefers  its  pictures.] 

To  say  that  the  East  Side  photog- 
rapher lacks  artistic  feelings  is  to  do  him 
an  injustice.  It  is  true  that  he  makes 
his  subjects  look  like  wooden  images, 
expressionless,  stiff-jointed,  and  far 
uglier  than  the  wax  figures  in  store 
windows;  but  he  cannot  be  blamed  for 
such  a  style  of  portraiture.  He  is  bound 
to  please  his  clients,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
live  he  must  put  aside  all  thoughts  of 
idealizing  the  humans  who  pass  before 
his  camera. 

That  much  was  learned  on  a  visit  to 
the  cluster  of  galleries  patronized  by 
persons  living  east  of  the  Bowery. 
These  studios,  a  dozen  or  more  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  on  the  very  first  block 
of  Canal  Street,  at  the  junction  with 
East  Broadway.  They  make  an  exten- 
sive display  of  their  wares,  so  that  he 


who  walks  may  observe,  and  there  is 
keen  competition  between  them,  for 
your  East  Sider  likes  to  be  pictured 
often.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  has  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  appearance; 
it  is  rather  his  desire  to  commemorate 
certain  milestones  of  life  that  causes 
him  to  resort  to  the  ever  faithful  sen- 
sitive plate. 

"You  see,"  said  the  proprietor  of  one 
gallery,  "when  a  man  over  here  buys  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  it  is  a  great  event  in 
his  life.  He  has  to  tell  the  neighbors 
about  it,  and  he  comes  to  us  to  have 
his  picture  taken  so  that  his  friends  in 
Europe  may  see  what  fine  clothes  he  is 
able  to  have.  If  these  people  could 
afford  it  they  would  be  photographed 
every  month,  because  they  have  many 
things  to  commemorate." 

Each  of  the  dozen  show  cases  in  the 
row  contains  distinctive  pictures,  but  all 
have  one  common  example  of  East  Side 
art,  that  of  the  baby  without  clothes. 
Babies  in  this  quarter  are  invariably  pic- 
tured in  the  altogether.  They  are  seated 
in  chairs,  laid  on  highly  polished  tables. 
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tossed  among  warm  nigs,  held  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  but  for  some  peculiar 
reason  their  tiny  garments  are  missing. 
No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell  why. 
One  man  said  the  parents  liked  it,  and 
that  was  the  most  intelligent  explana- 
tion available. 

The  Serious  Young  Man. 

Another  person  who  looks  beyond  the 
"cabinet  size"  is  the  young  man  with 
long  hair,  a  flowing  necktie,  a  tremen- 
dously earnest  face,  made  intellectual, 
perhaps,  by  a  pair  of  spectacles.  He 
may  be  artist,  actor,  or  "literary" 
gentleman,  and  if  he  cannot  be  found  in 
the  show-case  it  may  be  well  to  look  for 
him  in  the  hallway  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallery  stairs. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  young  girl  sit- 
ting at  the  piano,  the  youth  with  a  violin 
tucked  under  his  chin,  and  the  little  boy 
with  a  prayer  shawl  about  his  shoulders. 
The  same  little  boy  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  group  of  synagogue  choristers 
who  hold  sheets  of  music  and  look  as  if 
they  were  "lifting  their  voices." 

It  is  not  possible  to  forget  the  bride 
and  groom  in  wedding  finery,  the  former 
sitting  at  a  table  that  glistens  like  a  dia- 
mond, the  latter  standing  behind  with 
an  arm  resting  on  his  wife's  chair.  They 
look  self-conscious;  indeed,  they  seem  to 
be  in  a  state  of  terror.  Their  appear- 
ance is  characteristic  of  the  persons  who 
compose  the  family  group.  The  sons 
and  .daughters  stand  awkwardly  behind 
their  parents,  and  the  strained  look  on 
the  faces  of  all  indicates  an  uncomfort- 
able ordeal. 

Not  a  smile  is  to  be  seen,  but  this 
is  not  the  photographer's  fault.  He 
would  like  to  add  joy  to  the  countenance, 
but  he  cannot.  One  portraitist  was 
questioned  on  this  point. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  cannot  make  them 
look  joyful;  they  prefer  to  look  serious. 
If  we  gave  them  a  picture  showing  the 
hand  bent  they  would  not  take  it.    They 


want  their  hands  stiff  with  the  fingers 
spread  out.  They  like  to  stand  straight 
and  stare  at  you.  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, because  I  would  like  to  do  artistic 
work.  But  I  cannot  educate  my  cus- 
tomers. They  know  what  they  want 
and  I  have  to  give  it  to  them.  If  I  don't, 
of  course,  they'll  go  somewhere  else. 

"Some  of  them  take  a  good  picture, 
however.  I  have  politicians  who  like 
to  smile  at  the  camera,  and  I  photo- 
graph lawyers  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  from  Europe  who  visit  the  East 
Side.  And  I  take  good  care  to  copy- 
right the  good  ones." 

Mr.  Jerome  and  a  Small  Boy. 

Speaking  of  distinguished  men,  the 
picture  of  one  may  be  seen  in  Canal 
Street.  He  is  District  Attorney  Jerome, 
who  appears  in  several  well-known 
poses.  He  lives  not  far  away,  and 
obviously  believes  in  patronizing  home 
industries.  Near  Mr.  Jerome  is  the 
colored  picture  of  a  small  boy  dressed  as 
a  prize  fighter,  and  standing  beside  a 
punching  bag  almost  as  big  as  himself. 

The  little  boy  recalls  the  fact  that 
colored  photographs  have  some  degree 
of  popularity.  East  Side  actors  and 
actresses  are  not  averse  to  any  method 
by  which  they  can  show  their  gorgeous 
costumes,  and  a  tinted  picture  is  good 
as  any.  And  the  young  woman  who 
stands  before  a  looking-glass  while  the 
camera  shutter  clicks  is  another  believer 
in  colors.  Perhaps  she  is  wise,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  feathers  and  ribbons  can 
only  be  brought  out  when  gay  pigments 
are  generously  applied. 

Whatever  his  failings,  the  East  Side 
photographer  is  not  lacking  in  ingenu- 
ity. He  poses  all  his  subjects,  and  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  produce  curious 
results.  One  of  these  "artists"  pictured 
the  classic  face  of  a  young  man  and  put 
it  on  a  marble  bust,  while  another  added 
wings  to  a  child  and  stood  the  "little 
angel"  upon  a  chair,  the  back  of  which 
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was  shaped  like  a  harp.  A  group  of 
young  men  sit  around  a  table  and  the 
photographer  makes  them  look  "real 
devilidi"  by  putting  a  decanter  and 
glasses  within  reach  of  all.  Another 
popular  pose  substitutes  a  picture  for 
the  decanter,  all  hands  grasping  the 
object  which  may  be  an  older  photo- 
graph of  the  same  group.  Family 
groups  also  appear  with  an  old  picture 
in  the  foreground. 

The  Italian  photographers  of  Bleecker 
Street  have  much  the  same  problems  as 
their  fellows  on  the  East  Side.  They, 
too,  are  obliged  to  make  "graven" 
images,  and  in  order  to  please  their 
clients  they  must  be  able  to  produce  a 
result  which  is  not  demanded  east  of 


the  Bowery.  This  is  a  "white"  picture. 
The  Italian  wears  his  dark  skin  because 
he  cannot  help  it,  but  when  he  goes  to 
have  his  picture  taken  he  asks  to  be 
made  white,  like  an  American.  Natur- 
ally, the  photographer  defers  to  the 
wishes  of  his  customers,  and  in  so  doing 
produces  an  unnatural  picture.  But  the 
customer  pays  the  piper,  and  if  he  is 
pleased  why  should  one  criticise? 

Some  of  the  Italians  have  "the  sea- 
son's greetings"  printed  on  their  pic- 
tures, while  others  attach  a  little 
calendar.  On  the  East  Side,  as  well,  the 
compliments  of  the  season  are  expressed 
in  Yiddish  characters,  surrounded  by 
tracery  and  little  boys  blowing  trum- 
pets. 


TAISK  DEVELOPMENT 


[Judging  from  the  great  number  of 
requests  for  the  copy  of  this  magazine 
containing  Mr.  Claudy's  article  on 
Tank  Development,  the  subject  is 
attracting  much  attention  at  the  present 
time.  The  following  abstract  from  a 
panjphlet  issued  by  Wratten  &  Wain- 
wright,  the  dry-plate  specialists,  of 
Croydon,  England,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  will  repay  a  careful  read- 
ing.—Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  deal- 
ing with  tank  development  we  cannot 
go  away  and  leave  the  plate  to  develop 
itself  for  an  indefinite  time  any  more 
than  one  can  with  any  ordinary  develop- 
ment. If  a  plate  would  require  three 
minutes  in  an  ordinarj'  developer,  and 
thirty  minutes  to  give  the  same  result  in 
a  stand  developer,  then  if  it  were  left  for 
an  hour  in  the  stand  developer  it  would 
just  be  as  much  spoiled  as  if  it  were  left 
for  six  minutes  in  the  ordinar>^  devel- 
oper; so  that  it  is  essential  with  stand 
development  to  know  the  time  which 
the  development  will  take. 


At  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple  thing  to  give  this  time.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  metol-hydro- 
kinone  requires  five  minutes  for  devel- 
opment. Then  it  might  be  supposed 
that  if  this  developer  were  diluted  ten 
times  it  would  require  fifty  minutes,  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  if  it  did  not  require 
fifty  minutes  for  development  we  could 
give  the  amount  it  did  require;  such, 
for  instance,  as  fifteen  times  instead  of 
ten  times  five  minutes.  We  were,  how- 
ever, aware  that  probably  influences 
which  were  not  obvious  would  disturb 
this  conclusion,  and  we  have  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  the  question 
and  have  obtained  the  following  results : 

We  used  for  our  experiments  rodinal, 
glycin,  and  pyro-soda  developers,  aban- 
doning metol-hydrokinone,  which  did 
not  seem  to  us  suitable  for  stand  devel- 
opment on  account  of  its  easy  oxidation. 
Rodinal  is  largely  used  for  stand  devel- 
opment, and  we  commenced  our  experi- 
ments with  this. 

A  plate  was  developed  for  three  min- 
utes in  I  in  20  rodinal.     Rodinal  was 
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then  diluted  to  be  i  in  2co,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  same  plate  were  developed 
in  it,  the  time  being  found  which  was 
necessary  to  give  the  same  result.  If 
the  developer  were  diluted  with  distilled 
water  which  had  been  freed  completely 
from  air  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pump, 
the  time  of  development  required  was 
not  thirty  minutes,  as  would  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  dilution,  but  forty-two 
minutes.  If  it  were  diluted  with  recently 
distilled  water,  which  is  as  free  from  air 
as  any  that  can  be  generally  obtained, 
the  time  of  development  was  forty-six 
minutes,  while  if  it  were  diluted  with 
ordinary  tap  water  the  time  of  develop- 
ment was  fifty-three  minutes. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  any  factor  by 
which  the  times  for  i  in  20  rodinal  could 
be  multiplied  if  the  rodinal  were  diluted 
ten  times,  because  the  time  of  develop- 
ment would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  air  dissolved  in  the  user's 
water.  We,  therefore,  experimented 
with  glycin  and  with  pyro-soda,  and 
found  that  neither  of  these  developers 
was  sensitive  to  air  in  the  water.  They 
took  the  same  time  to  develop  the  plate 
whether  .they  were  diluted  with  abso- 
lutely air-free  water  or  with  the  ordinary 
tap  water;  we  found,  however,  that  if 
pyro-soda  were  diluted  ten  times,  it 
took  not  thirty  mihutes  to  produce  the 
same  result  as  was  produced  by  the 
strong  developer  in  three  minutes,  but 
forty-five  minutes.  So  that  the  time  of 
development  must  be  multiplied  by  fif- 
teen. This  peculiarity  was  not  shared 
by  a  glycin  developer,  and  we  consider 
this  the  most  satisfactory  for  use  in  stand 
development. 

Another  point  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  with  stand-development 
tanks,  relates  to  the  defects  arising  from 
general  fog  and  from  edge  markings 
on  plates  developed  in  these  tanks.  A 
plate  during  development  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  fog,  as  much  so  as  at  any 


period  of  its  existence,  and  particularly 
to  chemical  action,  so  that  the  long 
development  time  of  a  stand-developed 
plate  always  tends  to  produce  a  danger 
of  fog.  In  tanks  made  of  zinc,  the  zinc 
may  not  only  be  attacked  by  the  chemi- 
cals used,  but  may  itself  also  fog  plates. 
All  bad  air,  fumes  of  burned  gas,  stag- 
nant water,  and  the  multitude  of  chemi- 
cal impurities  in  the  air  and  solutions 
of  a  badly  ventilated  and  not  always 
thoroughly  clean  dark-room  will  imite 
to  attack  plates  which  are  soaking  in  a 
developer,  while  tanks  which  are  also 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  are  always 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hypo  contami- 
nation. The  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bromide  will  generally  diminish 
any  slight  trace  of  fog,  but  when  using 
bromide  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  moderate  amounts  of  bromide  the 
time  of  development  should  not  be 
altered,  but  the  time  of  exposure  must 
be  increased;  that  is  to  say,  a  plate 
which  is  to  be  developed  in  a  bromided 
developer  will  require  a  somewhat  fuller 
exposure  than  one  to  be  developed  in  an 
unbromided  developer. 

Edge  markings  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  lack  of  gradation  in  the 
high  hghts.  The  cause  of  the  edge 
markings  and  the  lack  of  gradation  is 
the  same;  it  is  that  in  many  tanks  the 
plates  are  too  close  together  and  are  too 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
result  is  that  the  plate  is  to  a  certain 
extent  starved  of  developer,  so  that  the 
development  progresses  more  rapidly 
in  the  half-tones  and  shadows  than  in 
the  high  lights  of  the  plate,  producing  a 
flattening  of  the  high  Ughts. 


All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price 
in  proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time,  ex- 
pense, and  risk  attending  their  invention 
and  manufacture.  Beautiful  forms  and 
compositions  are  not  made  by  chance; 
nor  can  they  ever,  in  any  material,  be 
made  at  small  expense. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 


[For  the  average  studio  the  taking  of 
children's  pictures  must  necessarily  be 
the  biggest  item  of  business,  for  the  term 
children  covers  the  many  phases  of 
child  life  from  its  earliest  infancy  to 
maturity  at  one  and  twenty.  It  begins 
with  the  portrait  of  the  baby  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  ends  only 
when  the  selfsame  baby's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  love  and  an  exchange  of  photo- 
graphs is  in  order.  In  these  seventeen 
or  twenty  years  the  child  changes  almost 
day  by  day,  and  numerous  occasions 
arise  offering  scope  for  the  photographer. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  branches  of  photography, 
and  one  to  which  the  photographer 
cannot  give  too  much  study.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  John  Banks  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  are  worth  a  careful 
reading.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  specially  with 
snapshot  photography  as  applied  to 
child  studies,  but  rather  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  studio,  necessitating  a 
time-exposure,  and  with  the  methods 
employed  in  this  particular  branch  of 
photographic  work. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  part, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have  a  lens 
working  at  a  large  aperture,  quick 
plates,  and  a  shutter  which  responds 
readily.  The  camera  stand  should  also 
be  capable  of  use  at  a  low  level,  and  with 
a  note  that  the  whole  instrument  should 
be  easily  handled  we  may  take  leave  of 
the  more  mechanical  part. 

If  any  photographer  was  asked  to 
name  the  qualities  necessary  to  success 
in  the  photographing  of  children,  he 
would  probably  reply,  "Patience  and 
adaptability."  The  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  "How  many  of  the 
familv    should    be    admitted    into    the 


studio?"  With  a  baby,  of  course,  you 
require  somebody.  I  prefer  to  have  the 
mother  and  the  nurse  (or  aunt)  on  all 
occasions.  Fathers  are  better  kept 
out;  they  are  too  forceful,  and  force  is 
absolutely  useless  when  dealing  photo- 
graphically with  children. 

I  also  take  exception  to  the  bringing 
of  children  to  be  photographed  who 
"haven't  had  their  forenoon  sleep." 
With  fractious  children,  or  shy  children, 
or  even  stubborn  children,  the  photog- 
rapher is  content  to  wait,  but  when  the 
forces  of  nature  are  defied  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  With  regard  to 
babies,  little  can  be  said  except  that  they 
have  to  be  taken  with  as  much  of  the 
head  shown  as  possible,  and  I  prefer  to 
cut  out,  if  allowed,  a  few  square  feet  of 
that  embroidered  garment  which  seems 
so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  these 
httle  angels.  In  the  case  of  very  frac- 
tious children  the  exposure  is  often  made 
in  the  surprise  of  the  withdrawal  of  that 
invaluable  article  of  india  rubber  (used, 
among  other  things,  to  prevent  it  suck- 
ing its  thumbs),  and  just  before  the 
squall  which  necessitates  its  replacement. 

Children  who  are  just  walking  should 
have  their  own  way  for  a  bit;  some 
children  require  to  be  rushed,  but  these 
are  few;  one  generally  finds  that  there 
is  a  faint  glimmering  in  the  child's  mind, 
taking  more  shape  as  the  child  grows 
older,  that  there  is  something  unusual 
going  on,  and  you  have  to  allow  them 
to  get  over  this,  or  at  least  to  feel  that 
this  something  is  not  evil;  afterward 
they  are  more  pliable. 

I  have  played  with  a  child  for  about 
ten  minutes  before  photographing  it. 
In  the  case  of  shy  children  I  have 
played  with  a  toy  without  regard  to  the 
child  until  it  got  interested.  I  have  let  it 
have  the  whole  **bag  of  tricks,"  and 
taken  them  away  one  by  one;  but  the 
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best  way  is  not  to  let  the  child  see  any 
toys  until  you  are  quite  ready.  Get  the 
camera  and  the  background  ready,  a 
chair  for  the  child  to  rest  on,  focus,  and 
then  attract  its  attention.  Good  pic- 
tures can  also  be  obtained  on  the  floor, 
the  difficulty  here  being  that  the  child 
always  wants  to  get  up,  and  there  is  no 
point  of  rest  in  this  movement.  The 
inventive  faculty  of  the  photographer, 
too,  has  to  be  called  in.  He  must  be 
able  to  use  different  methods  of  attrac- 
tion, and  be  a  bit  of  a  quick-change  artist 
at  the  same  time;  and  here  I  may  say 
that  a  photographer  who  is  not  able  to 
get  down  on  his  knees  to  a  child  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  use. 

Coming  now  to  older  children  who 
have  full  use  of  their  limbs  and  whose 
intelligence  is  a  quantity  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  old  story  of  the  bird  who 
is  supposed  to  live  inside  the  camera 
and  who  will  shortly  appear  out  of  the 
lens,  is  no  use.  I  have  a  recollection 
that  I  once  believed  that  myself,  but  the 
child  of  the  period  is  very  much  wiser. 
If  he  doesn't  ask  you  questions  about 
the  action  of  light  on  the  bromide  of 
silver  emulsion  on  the  plate,  he  may 
certainly  come  out  with  something  you 
as  little  expect. 

If  I  was  asked  whether  I  found  boys 
or  girls  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  would  have  to  reply 
boys;  and  the  boy  who  has  just  begun 
to  go  to  school  is  much  the  worst  speci- 
men photographically.  He  is  often  too 
big  for  his  size,  and  often  doesn't  want 
to  be  photographed.  He  is  beginning 
to  be  ^' tired,"  a  state  of  things  which 
seems  to  occur  much  earlier  than  it 
used  to.  Anglo-Indian  children,  too,  are 
difficult  to  manage;  they  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  service,  almost  from  their 
cradles,  that  they  are  less  under  control, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  with  the  child  that 
'* doesn't  want  to"  that  the  photog- 
rapher has  his  most  unsuccessful  and 
least    interest   experiences.      With    the 


lively  child  the  case  is  entirely  different,, 
and  when  the  photographer  is  successful. 
the  pictures  are  very  pleasing. 

In  the  case  of  groups  where  one  may 
find  a  combination  of  many  quahties 
the  photographer  approaches  his  work 
with  expectation,  and  if  the  day  be  a 
gloomy  one,  also  with  a  vision  of  some- 
ihing  attempted,  nothing  done,  and  a 
dozen  plates  wasted.  This  latter  does 
not  always  happen,  however,  for  the 
photographer  does  not  often  care  to 
disappoint  his  customer  and  does  his 
best  so  that  some  wonderful  results 
have  been  got  even  in  a  bad  light. 

A  difficult  combination  is  baby  firsts 
then  a  group  of  the  children,  and  last 
of  all  the  family  group;  for  once  you 
tire  a  child  the  best  thing  is  to  ask  the 
mother  to  bring  it  back  another  day. 

In  group  work  the  rule  of  attracting 
just  at  the  moment  of  readiness  applies. 
Children  should  be  photographed  as 
naturally  as  possible.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  avoid  the  evidence  of  the 
studio,  but  the  evidence  of  the  camera 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  picture.  The 
attraction  should  be  all  from  the  one 
place,  and  should,  as  a  rule,  be  left 
to  the  photographer.  The  methods  of 
the  nursery  or  the  home  do  not  apply. 
While  the  mother  does  not  usually  give 
trouble,  the  nurse  is  often  more  difficult 
to  quell. 

Altogether  work  in  the  studio  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive,, 
and  many  an  insight  into  budding 
human  nature  is  obtained,  and  many  a 
lesson  learned  by  the  photographer  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  photographic 
studio.  It  teaches  one  patience  and 
tolerance,  and  although  it  may  also  con- 
stitute one  of  life's  little  worries,  one  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  after 
all,  all  earnest  work  contains  these,  and 
it  is  along  these  lines  that  success  lies. 

While  the  studio  and  the  professional 
photographer  will  always  be  called  in 
for  production  of  the  portraits  of  chil- 
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<iren,  there  are  many  pictures  which  are 
not  tnadey  and  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  the  camera  to,  simply  because 
they  are  the  product  of  ordinary  every- 
day or  holiday  life;  they  happen,  and 
if  the  camera  is  not  there  these  pictures 
are  lost.  In  the  back  garden,  in  the 
country,  or  at  the  seaside,  picutres 
arrange  themselves,  and  the  man  with 
the  camera  at  hand  can  secure  them. 
I  do  not  admire  the  photographs  we 
sometimes  see  of  the  child  posed  front 
on  in  the  garden  seat  with  neither 
lighting  nor  anything  else  to  distinguish 
it.  Such  "pictures''  please  no  one  but 
perhaps  the  perpetrator  himself;  but 
there  are  unposed  pictures  happening 
every  day  which  no  one  but  the  man  on 
the  spot  can  obtain,  and  which  the 
professional  photographer  does  not  and 
cannot  attempt,  except  as  a  hobby.  It  is 
in  this  field  that  the  amateur  might,  and 
does,  prove  himself  useful.  Few  can 
pamt,  but  many  can  say  when  a  picture 
is  pleasing,  and  there  is  no  effort  beyond 
this  latter  but  the  securing  of  the  picture 
when  it  offers.  Posing  would  destroy 
it.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  arguing 
against  my  own  profession,  but  I  cannot 
think  so.  We  find  few  professionals  who, 
if  they  make  photography  a  hobby  at  all, 
take  up  portrait  work  outside  their  own 
professional  sphere. 

If  you  are  unsuccessful,  and  some- 
times whether  or  not,  if  may  instil  in 
your  mind  the  idea  of  going  to  a  pro- 
fessional photographer  and  getting  a 
portrait  of  your  child  or  children;  but 
even  this  is  only  a  side  issue.  The  pic- 
tures themselves  are  a  pleasure,  and  are 
decidedly  more  interesting  than  a  mul- 
titude of  the  landscape  photographs 
taken  by  the  amateur  at  the  present  day. 
It  may  cost  a  little  more,  your  friends 
will  want  them,  but  the  added  pleasure 
will  quite  compensate  for  this.  Above 
all,  however,  avoid  the  posed  group; 
such  work  is  rarely  successful  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  professional,  and 


sometimes  not  even  then.  There  are 
times  when  we  long  to  get  away  from 
this,  and  to  banish  altogether  from  our 
work  the  suggestion  of  being  photo- 
graphed. When  we  wish  to  stalk  our 
sitters  unknown,  and  wish  backgrounds 
and  accessories  would  move  along  with 
our  subjects.  In  fact,  when  we  wish  we 
had  an  open  nature  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  But  this  is  rarely  possible 
when  time,  place,  and  subject  is  a  defi- 
nite quantity;  when  we  have  to  take 
what  dress  our  customer  brings;  and 
here  again  I  may  say  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren as  well  as  their  elders,  the  dress  is 
not  always  as  suitable  as  we  would  like. 
The  amateur  has  no  such  Umitations; 
he  does  not  require  to  photograph  un- 
less he  likes;  he  may  choose  his  time 
and  his  subject,  and  when  he  does 
this  the  picture  is  always  educational 
and  may  be  exceedingly  pleasing. 

I  may  say  in  closing,  that  the  photo- 
graphing of  children  in  the  effort,  the 
skill  necessary,  and  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, is  to  the  professional  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  pleasurable 
branches  of  his  work. 


Mounting  Paper  Prints  on  Cloth,  In 
order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  the  one 
essential  is  that  both  cloth  and  paper 
shall  be  thoroughly  or  correspondingly 
damp  at  the  time  they  are  laid  together, 
and  if  this  principle  is  acted  on  no  real 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  by  an 
intelligent  worker.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  to  handle  the  wet  combination, 
hence  the  special  advantages  of  the 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Archibald.  The  wet  print  is  squeegeed 
face  downward  to  a  sheet  of  waxed 
metal  or  glass,  the  back  is  now  pasted, 
and  the  cloth  applied  and  squeegeed 
down.  When  dry  the  combination  can 
be  stripped  from  the  plate.  This 
method  if  carefully  carried  out  gives  a 
very  suitable  basis  for  prints  that  are  to 
be  bound  in  a  book  with  letterpress. 


BACKGROUNDS. 


[Since  the  background  is  a  necessity 
it  is  essential  that  its  proper  use  should 
be  understood.  That  this  is  not  fully 
appreciated  is  shown  in  many  of  the 
photographs  which  pass  through  our 
hands.  The  following  suggestions  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  will  be  helpful.] 

An  important  consideration  in  the 
composition  of  a  picture  is  the  back- 
ground, by  which  term  is  to  be  under- 
stood everything  seen  beyond  the  plane 
in  which  the  figure  is  placed. 

A  background  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  must  be  a  setting  to  the  subject. 
There  must  be  something  to  relieve  the 
figure  to  explain  why  it  is  there  in  the 
picture.  In  a  word,  to  complete  the 
composition. 

There  are  some  qualifications  .de- 
manded of  this  helpful  adjunct.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  never  be  obtrusive. 
It  must  not  attract  more  attention  than 
its  subordinate  office  may  claim. 

There  should  be  no  overlaying  our 
picture  with  a  multiplicity  of  details 
which  add  nothing  to  the  interest,  chal- 
lenging as  much  attention  as  the  subject 
itself.  Neither  should  the  background 
be  unmeaning  or  inappropriate,  but 
rather  blending  with  the  main  topic, 
like  a  well-adjusted  musical  accom- 
paniment, supporting  and  assisting 
instead  of  distracting  and  annoying. 

Though  a  background  may  be  a 
troublesome  and  sometimes  a  dangerous 
companion  to  the  figure  subject,  it  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  made  a 
most  valuable  ally ;  for  though  in  general 
it  should  be  negative  and  retiring  in 
order  to  give  due  prominence  and  force 
to  the  subject,  it  often  affords  the  photog- 
rapher an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
originality  by  the  introduction  of  strik- 
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ing  attractions  or  ingenious  allusions  as 
do  many  of  the  backgrounds  of  Teniers, 
Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  and  others  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  painting. 

Besides,  the  background  may  be  of 
great  technical  service  in  giving  vigor 
to  parts  of  the  portrait  subject  by  re- 
lieving the  figure  against  it,  or  softness 
and  repose  by  losing  in  it  unsightly  but 
necessary  features  of  the  subject. 

The  Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  the  Venetian  school, 
sought  to  relieve  their  figures  when 
dressed  in  dark  clothing  by  backgrounds 
lighter  in  tone,  thus  giving  them  a  dis- 
tinct and  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
appearance,  the  gradations  in  the  back- 
ground tones  enveloping  the  figures  in 
an  atmosphere  which  made  them  stand 
out  in  relief. 

Reynolds  considered  the  strong  relief 
as  less  desirable  than  breadth  and  fulness 
of  effect,  «and  hence  his  figures  supported 
the  strong  shadows  by  still  stronger 
darks  of  the  background.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  method  he  frequently 
altered  the  relative  tone  of  the  picture 
making  a  black  coat,  for  instance, 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  gray  one 
by  extreme  depth  of  tone  in  a  curtain 
or  some  other  drapery.  Many  of  our 
pictorial  photographers  have  recourse 
to  a  like  device,  but  not  always  with  the 
consistency  which  prompted  the  great 
English  painter. 


Rapid  Drying  of  Negatives.  Rinse 
from  the  hypo  bath,  place  in  i :  50  for- 
malin for  ten  minutes,  wash  by  pouring 
nearly  boiling  water  six  times  over  the 
negative,  and  dry  by  heat.  To  get  rid 
of  the  relief  which  is  produced  by  this 
process,  the  negative  is  rubbed  by  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather  moistened  by 
alcohol. 
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BY  PIRIE  MACDONALD. 


[At  the  recent  banquet  tendered  to 
Antonie  Lumifere  in  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  happiest  speeches  of  the  evening  was 
Pirie  MacDonald's  eulogy  of  the  sons  of 
France  who  have  done  so  much  for  this 
country.  We  have  pleasure  in  reprint- 
ing the  speech.  Cold  type  cannot,  how- 
ever, inspire  the  warmth  and  enthusi- 
asm kindled  by  the  spoken  words.  So 
touched  was  Mr.  Lumifere  that  at  its 
conclusion  he  left  his  seat  and  embraced 
Mr.  MacDonald  in  true  Gallic  fashion. — 
Ed.  W.  P.M.] 

From  the  Plains  of  Abraham  on  the 
heights  above  Quebec  to  the  low-lying 
bayous  of  Louisiana  we  find  written  in- 
dehbly,  with  an  impress  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  ineradicable,  the  name  of 
"France." 

To  France  we,  as  Americans,  should 
be  and  are  ever  grateful. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  forget  the 
hardy  Champlain,  who  beat  up  and 
down  the  rocky  and  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England  and  the  North  for 
three  long  years,  exploring  every  bay  and 
inlet,  giving  to  the  world  the  first  accu- 
rate map  of  that  dangerous  and  hitherto 
unconquerable  coast. 

It  was  Champlain  who,  in  1608, 
undaunted  by  the  failure  of  Cartier, 
planted  so  that  it  endures  to  this  day  the 
colony  of  Quebec. 

It  was  Champlain  who,  A^dth  a  handful 
of  men,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Richelieu  into  the  lake  which,  in  its 
name,  bears  witness  to  his  intrepidity; 
it  was  Champlain  who,  alternately 
forcing  and  insinuating,  made  his  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  that  infernal  con- 
gregation, the  bloodthirsty  Iroquois  of 
Lake  Oneida. 

We  cannot   forget  Joliet   and   Mar- 


quette who,  with  toil  beyond  the  power 
pf  man  to  estimate,  daring  beyond  the 
vision  of  insane  imagination,  creeping 
up  through  the  Great  Lakes,  following 
the  shores  of  the  mighty  Michigan, 
forced  the  secret  of  the  Fox  River  port- 
age and  pushed  down  the  Mississippi — 
down  that  river  through  miasmal,  fever- 
laden  swamps,  travelling  by  night,  hid- 
ing by  (Jay,  their  very  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  death  at  their  elbow — they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
There  and  back,  from  Montreal,  a  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  three  times  as  far  by  the  way 
they  went — every  inch  an  eflfort,  every 
foot  a  pang. 

My  God,  gentlemen!  We  in  this  day, 
in  this  room,  as  we  are  on  carpets  of 
velvet,  with  spotless  linen  and  polished 
crystal  and  silver,  the  sparkling  wine, 
warmth,  light,  and  suave  company,  we 
do  not,  can  not  sense  the  story  I  have 
been  telling  you. 

Even  to  me,  strive  as  I  will  to  under- 
stand, it  is  only  a  spoken  word. 

Though  worn  to  emaciation  in  every- 
thing but  spirit,  Marquette  returned  to 
the  wilds  again;  returned  to  the  soli- 
tudes and  wastes  to  minister  to  the  red 
man. 

Then  La  Salle  plunged  into  the  un- 
known, following  the  Chicago  and  Illi- 
nois. He,  too,  reached  the  Mississippi 
and  journeyed  to  its  mouth;  and,  when 
he  found  that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf, 
claimed  all  the  lands  drained  by  it  and 
its  tributaries  for  France. 

Straightway  he  went  home  for  people 
to  form  a  colony  to  command  the  river; 
but,  returning  by  the  Gulf,  failed  to  find 
entrance  and  died  during  the  search. 

Fast  followed  fearless  d 'Iberville,  who 
reached  the  goal  in  time  to  save  that 
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which  La  Salle  had  given  his  life  in 
trying  to  preserve. 

Truly  a  history  of  labor  and  suflfering, 
daring,  persistency,  self-abnegation,  and 
finally  self-effacement. 

Why  did  these  men,  gently  reared, 
cultured  courtiers,  kid-gloved  and  be- 
ribboned  favorites  of  the  most  brilliant 
court  of  Europe,  put  all  that  goes  to 
make  life  good  behind  theni? 

What  was  the  occasion  of  this  spirit? 

Why  the  exaltation? 

Of  what  nature  so  potent  an  intoxi- 
cant? 

Surely  not  a  material  reward,  for 
nothing  this  earth  possesses  can  pay  for 
such  self-denial,  such  suffering,  the  end 
of  which  was  death  1 

Gentlemen,  the  only  answer  we  can 
find  is,  that  it  was  for  "the  honor  of 
France!" 

Cartier,  Champlain,  Frontenac,  La 
Salle,  JoUet,  dTberville,  Marquette, 
what  did  they  do? 

They  planted  civilization  where  civ- 
ilization had  never  been  before. 

And  why? 

For  the  honor  of  France! 

Why  did  Champlain  endure  the 
storms  and  frosts  of  the  wicked  North 
coast? 

For  the  honor  of  France! 

Why  did  Champlain  put  his  head  into 
the  Iroquois  maw? 

For  the  honor  of  France! 

Why  did  La  Salle  go  to  his  death? 

For  the  honor  of  France! 

And  dTberville  follow  in  the  self-same 
track? 

For  the  honor  of  France! 

And  Marquette  wear  himself,  toil  him- 
self, grind  himself  with  pain  and  tra- 
vail, inch  by  inch,  nerve  by  nerve,  until 
nature  could  no  longer  restore? 

To  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the 
honor  of  France — 

Always  to  the  honor  of  France! 

Not  one  acre  of  land  in  all  North 
America  today  is  owned  by  France — 


that  France  was  honored  by  her  sons 
was  her  reward. 

Those  explorers,  searchers,  and  wrest- 
lers from  nature — explore,  search,  and 
wrest,  and  then  France  gives  it  all  to  the 
world. 

That  same  country  gave  birth  to 
Niepce  and  Daguerre.  For  years  they 
worked,  and  when  they  were  greeted  by 
accomplishment,  when  they  had  made 
for  the  honor  of  France,  they,  too,  gave 
birth  to  the  world! 

Tonight  the  latest  recruit  to  that  glori- 
ous host,  that  noble  army  of  which 
France  is  so  justly  proud,  is  our  guest. 
He  has  given  himself  to  labor,  until  it  is 
upon  gray  hair  that  his  laurel  is  placed. 

Now  that  he  has  added  to  the  honor  of 
France,  he  comes  here  to  give,  to  give  to 
us  the  result  of  his  life. 

And  I  have  come  from  New  York  to 
be  with  you  in  stretching  our  "Hands 
Across  the  Sea,"  and  help  France  to 
honor  this  man  who  has  done  his  work 
so  well — my  dear  friend  Lumifere ! 

Here's  to  him,  and  the  honor  of 
France! 


A  Useful  Retouching  Color. — ^A  Ger- 
man writer  suggests  that  nigrosine,  or 
the  water — soluble  blue-black  induline 
dye — should  be  used  for  retouching 
negatives  and  bromides.  Some  of  the 
dyes  should  be  rubbed  on  a  glass 
plate  ^^lth  a  spatula  and  a  little  thick 
gum  water;  only  enough  of  the  latter 
should  be  used  to  give  the  necessary 
binding  power,  and  it  may  be  kept  as  a 
stock  solution.  Some  of  the  stock 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  No.  3 
badger  hair-brush  with  water,  until  of 
the  desired  tint.  It  is  as  well  to  try 
it  on  white  paper  first,  and  then,  when 
correct,  transfer  to  the  negative.  No 
preliminary  preparation  of  the  film  is 
required,  and,  the  dye  being  transparent 
and  not  in  grains,  very  delicate  shading 
and  retouching  is  possible. 
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MRS  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT  AND  CHILDREN 
By  A.  F.  Bradley.  New  York 


Portrait  by  H.  H.  Pierce,  Boston,  Mass. 


MRS.  ARNOLD  DALY 
By  Davis  &  Eickemeyer,  New  York 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP 
By  Heinr,  Jr.,  Frankfort  aiM 


"ALICI-:" 
By  W.  M.  Chase 

PORTRAIT 
By  W.  D.  Paddock 


■'  MAJ A  " 
By  Anders  Zorn 

"JOHN  LA  FAROE" 
By  Wilton  Lockwood 


Reproduqtion.s  <.f  FaintingH;  Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


PORTRAIT  OF  MY  MOTHER 
By  Chas.  W.  Hawthorne 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  SLOAN 
By  Robert  Henri 


"  GIRL  WITH  FLOWERS  ' 
By  Robert  Reid 

"GIRL  WITH  RED  HAIR' 
By  Robert  Henri 
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PORTRAIT  STUDY 
By  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE— THE  PLACING  OF  THE  HEAD. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  im- 
portant factor  in  arranging  the  compo- 
sition for  a  portrait  is  the  correct  placing 
of  the  head.  Without  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  it  the  portrait  is  sure  to  prove  a 
failure,  no  matter  how  technically  per- 
fect it  may  be  otherwise.  With  it  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  of  success;  a  basis 
is  established  to  work  upon. 

Of  course  it  is  a  new  problem  with 
every  new  sitter,  unless  the  photog- 
rapher has  solved  these  difficulties  once 
and  for  all  (as  some  have)  by  taking 
ever}^body  in  the  same  stereotype  po- 
sition, forcing  the  sitter  into  one  of  the 
five  to  seven  regulation  poses  that  he  has 
at  his  command.  Those  whose  ambition 
runs  a  little  higher,  and  who  like  variety 
in  their  work,  will  have  to  solve  the  same 
problem  over  and  over  again. 

We  all  know  that  every  pictorial  com- 
position should  have  one  point  of  inter- 
est, to  which  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nated. In  a  portrait  this  is  naturally 
the  face.  It  may  be  the  forehead,  the 
eyes,  the  line  of  the  profile — but  that 
does  not  belong  to  this  chapter.  All 
that  concerns  us  today  is  that  the  face 
should  present  a  plane  of  such  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  shape  and  tint  as  to 
immediately  attract  our  attention.  No 
matter  how  large  or  small  a  part  of  the 
picture  the  face  forms,  the  remainder 
of  the  space  is  dependent  on  it  and  will 
only  look  well  if  the  face  is  placed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  other  lines  and  light 
and  dark  planes  are  controlled  and  kept 
in  perfect  balance  by  it. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  rules, 
and  the  very  first  one — which  nobody 
can  ignore  with  impunity — ^is  that  the 
face  should  never  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture.     It  always  looks  awkward; 


the  face  somehow  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  heaviness,  of  being  out  of  place, 
and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  too  sym- 
metrical. It  almost  seems  futile  to 
mention  this,  as  every  photographer 
should  know  it,  and  yet  there  are  stu- 
dios all  over  the  country  that  turn  out,  • 
year  after  year,  portraits  (particularly  of 
the  vignetted  style)  with  faces  plump  in 
the  centre.  At  one  of  the  State  conven- 
tions a  photographer  asked  me  why  the 
centre  arrangement  was  not  as  good  as 


any  other.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
answer,  and  finally  said:  ** Perhaps  it  is 
for  you — ^if  your  clients  like  it."  Some 
people  cannot  be  instructed;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  take  a  special  pride 
in  their  ignorance. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  when 
the  face  in  the  centre  looks  as  attractive 
as  any  other  arrangement.  One  of 
them  is  when  the  face  is  very  big,  when 
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it  occupies  one-third  or  more  of  the  en- 
tire space  allotted  to  the  picture,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  paintings  of  Watts  or 
some  portraits  by  Day  and  Coburn, 
who  at  times  make  the  head  almost  as 
large  as  the  plate.  In  such  cases  the 
face  necessarily  will  occupy  the  centre. 
Another  exception  I  can  illustrate  by 
Harrington  Mann's  portrait  of  *'A  Lit- 
tle Girl  with  Dolls."  This  is  an  excel- 
lent composition  despite  the  face  being 
in  the  centre,  because  the  interest  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  figure  of  the 
little  girl,  and  its  pyramidal  shape  and 
varied  half-tints  form  the  right  contrast 
to  the  background. 

But  in  the  majority  of  bust  portraits 
we  will  find  the  face  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  picture  somewhere  near  the  centre. 
The  great  portrait  painters  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  established  a  certain  principle, 
the  so-called  Golden  Section  (accord- 
ing to  which  all  animal  and  plant  life  is 
supposed  to  be  constructed  and  pro- 
portioned), and  obeyed  it  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases.  The  system  of  the  Golden 
Section  is  too  elaborate  for  discussion. 
It  would  confuse  my  readers  more  than 
help  them,  and  this  is  just  what  I  want 
to  avoid  in  these  articles.  I  will  try, 
however,  to  convey  the  main  lesson  that 
it  teaches  to  portraitists.  The  principal 
accepted  form  for  portraits  is,  I  may  say, 
an  upright  oblong  about  3x4.  If  you 
draw  two  diagonal  lines  between  the 
opposite  corners,  as  in  Fig.  i,  and 
divide  both  lines  into  three  equal  parts, 
you  get  the  smaller  oblong  b  c  d  e.  The 
face  in  nearly  all  the  portraits  of  Franz 
Hals,  Titian,  the  English  portraitists,  etc., 
and  in  our  modem  academical  painters 
can  be  found  somewhere  along  the  dot- 
ted line  in  the  upper  half  of  the  picture, 
generally  in  the  region  of  the  circles  2 
and  3.  Full-face  and  three-quarter 
views  are  rarely  placed  as  low  as  circles 
I  and  4.  They  are  the  domain  of  pro- 
file views  and  faces  bent  toward  the 
ground.     For   centuries    painters   have 


adhered  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
this  law,  and  to  follow  it  today  is  as  safe 
and  profitable  as  it  ever  was.  Lock- 
wood's  ''John  La  Farge"  and  Henri's 
''Girl  with  Red  Hair"  are  two  good  ex- 
amples— one  of  a  large  and  the  other  of 
a  small  head.  The  white  cross  marks 
the  centre  of  the  pictures. 


In  seated  figures  the  face  is  apt  to  be 
placed  a  trifle  higher,  as  indicated  by 
the  three  circles  in  Fig.  2.  In  standing 
figures  the  face  is  to  be  found  some- 
where in  the  upper  triangle,  still  nearer 
to  the  top  edge  of  the  picture,  viz.,  por- 
trait of  John  Sloan,  by  Robert  Henri. 
In  some  portraits  of  the  Old  Masters, 
for  instance  in  the  portrait  of  Diirer  by 
himself,  in  the  Prado,  and  some  portraits 
by  Hals  at  the  Kassel  Gallery,  the  top 
of  the  head  almost  touches  the  upper 
rim  of  the  picture  (as  indicated  in  the 
dotted  circles  in  Fig.  2).  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  full-length  figures,  but  only 
show  the  bodies  of  the  sitters  a  little 
below  the  waist  line.  The  head  is,  con- 
sequently, large  and  important  enough  to 
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balance  the  rest  of  the  picture.  In  full- 
length  figures,  as,  for  instance,  in  W.  M. 
Chasers  "Alice,"  the  face  could  scarcely 
be  placed  any  higher.  Even  as  it  is  it 
impresses  one  as  being  a  trifle  too  high. 
The  lower  half  of  the  oblong  is  nearly 


always  devoted  to  accessories  and  to  the 
body  of  the  sitter.  An  exception  to  the 
rule  is  Fig.  4,  where  the  head  (or  rather 
the  hat)  being  of  extra  large  dimensions, 
the  largest  part  of  the  face  may  be  put 
to  advantage  below  the  centre. 

This  may  sound  all  very  simple  to 
some  of  my  readers,  and  so  it  is;  but 
they  should  be  so  conscious  of  these 
facts  that  they  would  be  no  longer  con- 
scious of  their  existence.  They  should 
become  second  nature  with  them,  and 
rule  their  compositions  without  any 
effort  on  their  side.  Sorry  to  say 
this  is  only  the  case  in  rare  instances. 
Even  the  best  of  photographers  at  times 
ignore  these  fundamental  principles. 

But  what  of  those  other  pictures 
by  Zorn,  Hawthorne,  Paddock,  and 
Cobum,  the  Secessionist  photographer. 


you  may  ask — they  surely  do  not  fol- 
low the  rules  that  you  have  just  laid 
down?  There  you  are  right.  With  the 
modern  times  a  new  note  has  come  into 
portraiture.  The  so-called  impression- 
istic style,  as  practised  by  the  Seces- 
sionists, has  shifted  the  viewpoint  some- 
what. It  is  nothing  new  in  painting. 
Everybody  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  painting  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
centurj''  knows  that  composition  has  un- 
dergone a  change.  It  tries  to  be  more 
natural  and  spontaneous,  and  does  not 
care  for  tradition  and  conventions.  It 
was  the  Orient,  in  particular  the  intro- 
duction of  Japanese  art,  which  proved 
to  be  the  stimulant  for  the  innovation, 
and  nearly  all  painters  have  adopted 
some  of  the  principles  of  Japanese  com- 
position (strictly  antipodal  to  the  Greek 
ideals  of  symmetry  which  we  had  fol- 


lowed until  then).  Japanese  art  is  un- 
symmetrical — this  is  the  one  best  word 
which  I  can  find  to  define  it — and  its  in- 
fluence on  portraiture  can  be  traced  in 
the  four  portraits  I  just  mentioned.  In 
Japanese  pictures  the  point  of  interest  is 
generally  nearer  to  the  edges  than  the 
centre  of  the  pictures.  It  is  somewhere 
near  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  the 
lower  half  as  well  as  the  upper  half. 
The  modern  portrait  painter,  following 
this  example,  places  the  face  as  near  the 
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edges  of  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  as 
he  possibly  can  (as  indicated  by  the 
circles  in  Fig.  3);  sometimes  a  part  of 
the  head  even  protrudes  beyond  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  picture. 


Some  even  go  as  far  as  Raffaelli,  who, 
in  his  portrait  of  Goncourt,  placed  the 
head  where  the  circle  is  in  the  lower  half 
of  Fig.  3.  I  have  never  understood 
why,  except  he  wished  to  make  it  look 
eccentric.  In  this  he  succeeded  beyond 
doubt.  In  the  drawing  by  Paddock 
you  see  how  the  face  may  dominate  the 
entire  upper  half  of  the  picture.  (Hol- 
bein would  either  have  raised  the  shoul- 
der line  or  lowered  the  face  a  trifle.) 
In  the  "Portrait  of  My  Mother,"  by 
Hawthorne,  you  will  notice  how  a  com- 
paratively small  head  can  be  shifted 
in  the  upper  comer  of  the  composition. 
In  the  "Girl  with  Flowers,"  by  Robert 
Reid,  we  meet  a  similar  arrangement  of 
the  head  for  standing  figures.  Both 
pictures  are  more  elaborate  composi- 
tions than  most  photographers  under- 


take to  make,  and  the  harmony  of  effect 
is  solely  due  to  this  extra  attention  to 
details.  In  the  Reid  picture  it  is  accom- 
plished by  letting  the  left  edge  cut  into 
the  figure.  This  treatment  always  ac- 
centuates the  importance  of  the  figure; 
isolates  it,  as  it  were,  by  producing  a  dis- 
tinct shape  to  which  the  remainder  of 
the  space  is  subordinated.  If  the  back- 
ground was  also  visible  on  the  other  side 
of  the  figure,  even  the  merest  trifle,  the 
balance  would  be  disturbed,  as  the  figure 
in  that  case  had  to  dominate  both  sides. 

In  the  "Maja,"  by  Zom,  a  seated 
figure,  it  was  only  possible  to  place  the 
face  as  high  as  it  is  by  making  the  hands 
almost  an  equal  point  of  attraction  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  picture.  The  por- 
trait study  by  Coburn  is  typical  of  a 
certain  style  of  composition  that  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  vogue,  of  show- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  figure  or  head, 
which  is  strictly  pf  Japanese  origin  and 
practised  by  all  impressionistic  painters 
and  Carri^re  among  the  portraitists. 

All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
dangerous  ground  to  tread  upon,  at 
least  for  the  photographer.  It  needs  a 
much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  accessories  than  the  old 
style.  And  it  is,  after  all,  a  question 
whether  the  old  style  is  not  the  most 
satisfactory  one,  at  least  for  portraiture 
(and  portraiture  only  concerns  us), 
and  whether  it  will  not  win  out  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  still  practised  by 
the  majority  of  contemporary  portrait 
painters. 

A  portrait  (in  particular  a  bust  por- 
trait) should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
It  should  explain  itself  at  the  first 
glance.  We  do  not  want  to  ask  our- 
selves— ^how  did  the  head  come  in  such 
or  such  a  position.  There  should  be 
no  contortions,  foreshortenings;  the  head 
should  not  rest  upon  or  lean  against 
anything.  What  we  want  in  a  portrait 
is  the  face,  and  it  should  furnish  with- 
out subterfuge  the  main  attraction. 
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I  HAVE  been  gratified  by  the  receipt 
of  maxiy  kind  letters  relating  to  my  first 
instalment  of  "leaves"  in  the  January 
number  of  Wilson's,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me,  month  by  month,  to 
hand  in  a  batch  of  notes  as  the  resultant 
harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  in  matters  photo- 
graphic. In  a  long  and  varied  journal- 
istic experience  I  have  found  that  the 
gossipy  section  of  a  journal  or  maga- 
zine seldom  forms  the  least  attractive 
feature  of  its  contents,  and  that  more 
often  than  not  it  readily  lends  itself  to 
the  dissemination  of  practical  informa- 
tion as  well  as  affording  opportunity  for 
comment  upon  men  and  things  of  the 
moment.  Last  month  I  was  quite  a 
stranger  in  American  photographic 
journalism;  today  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
doing  nothing  else  all  along,  so  agree- 
able has  been  the  reception  accorded  by 
America  to  its  latest  importation.  To 
quote  the  bard:  "Thanks!  Thanks! 
Nothing  but  thanks!" 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  telephotographic  work  I  have  been 
interested  in  reading  an  article  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Claudy,  which  appears  in  The 
Technical  World  magazine  for  January, 
descriptive  of  a  "new  camera  which 
dwarfs  distances."  The  comparative 
illustrations  in  the  article  show  results 
obtained  with  a  lens  of  normal  focal 
length,  and  enlarged  images  of  the  same 
subjects  obtained  with  the  Telephot 
Vega,  as  the  optical  system  employed 
is  named.  In  this,  it  appears,  the  image 
is  formed  by  reflection  and  not  as  in 
an  ordinary  telephotographic  system  by 
refraction.  To  quote  Mr.  Claudy,  the 
whole  arrangement  is  contained  in  a 
camera  which,  when  open,  measures  two 
feet  by  twenty  inches  by  twelve  inches. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  a  double 


camera.  "At  each  end  of  the  upper  and 
lower  decks  of  this  camera  are  mirrors. 
The  first  is  at  the  end  of  the  lower  deck 
opposite  the  lens,  and  is  tilted  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  light  rays,  which  fall 
upon  it  from  the  lens,  are  reflected  back 
and  upward,  to  a  second  mirror,  in  the 
lens-end  of  the  camera,  in  the  upper 
deck.  From  here  the  light  rays  are  once 
again  reflected  to  the  plate  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  upper  deck."  I  gather  that 
the  effective  focal  length  of  the  system 
is  sixty  inches  and  that  the  relative 
aperture  employed  is  //i6.  I,  for  one, 
will  welcome  further  particulars  of  the 
Telephot  Vega  which  may  have  great 
possibilities  before  it  for  long-distance 
photography.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
here  we  have  another  reversion  to  the 
methods  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as 
Daguerreotypy  by  reflection  was  a  plan 
of  taking  photographs  that  obtained 
some  vogue  away  back  in  the  forties. 

To  hear  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  lecture  on 
Color  Photography  at  the  Engineers' 
Club,  was  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a 
reminder  of  the  many  occasions  on  which 
I  had  previously  listened  to  him  upon  the 
same  subject.  He  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  popularize 
three-color  transparency  work.  His 
beautiful  Kromskop  with  its  chromo- 
grams  in  natural  colors  was  acclaimed 
at  the  Royal  Society;  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution; the  Society  of  Arts;  the  Royal 
Institution  and  other  centres  of  scien- 
tific culture  in  Britain:  but  the  invention 
was  not  commercially  exploited  to  the 
best  advantage,  otherwise  Ives'  material 
advantage  must  have  been  greater  and 
the  system  would  be  in  vogue  to  this 
day.  Ives  received  the  Progress  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and 
other  honors.    He  stands  out  as  a  great 
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and  conscientious  laborer  in  a  field  which 
unhappily  holds  many  a  quack  and 
charlatan,  and  I  hope  we  may  yet  hear 
more  of  his  work. 

The  Photographer  of  Men  and  the 
writer  have  met  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  untoward  incident;  indeed,  to 
quote  Fragson,  the  Parisian  chanteur, 
he  received  me  most  politely.  I  was  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  my  coat,  my  hat, 
or  my  tie  would  come  in  for  violent 
treatment  as  being  unsuitable  for  photo- 
graphic representation  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  studio.  Sex  photographers  are 
occasionally  apt  to  be  benign  autocrats. 
There  is  a  photographer  of  Belgravian 
maids  and  matrons  at  Hyde  Park, 
London,  who  is  distinguished  for  his 
unconcealed  antipathy  to  the  sartorial 
incongruities  of  his  fair  sitters,  and  many 
a  startled  lady  could  tell  tales  of  the 
firm,  but  remorseless  criticisms  of  her 
gear  that  have  been  made  in  this  same 
studio.  It  is  not  every  fair  sitter  who  is 
actually  most  divinely  tall  and  most 
divinely  dressed,  to  paraphase  Tennyson. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  most  ladies  think 
they  are.  I  was  entirely  charmed  by  the 
wonderful  neatness,  beauty,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  first  American  photographic 
studio  in  which  I  set  foot. 

A  visit  to  Frederic  Monsen's  collection 
of  Indian  photographs  at  the  Salma- 
gundi Club,  New  York,  was  one  of  my 
little  pilgrimages.  Monsen's  work,  I 
am  convinced,  would  delight  the  heart 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  Naturalistic 
Photography,  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  him- 
self by  descent  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  America,  for  the  photographs  are 
obviously  the  work  of  no  ordinary 
camera  user.  To  begin  with,  Monsen 
is  by  training  a  painter  with  whom 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  breadth 
of  effect  are  fundamental  axioms. 
Thus  his  photographs,  though  appar- 
ently unstudied,   have  all  the   sponta- 


neity of  inspiration.  I  did  not  know 
which  to  admire  most:  the  figures,  the 
groups,  or  the  views.  The  impression 
which  the  collection  left  on  my  mind 
was  that  I  was  looking  at  the  work  of  an 
intimate  and  sympathetic  obser\^er  of 
the  life  and  customs  of  these  fast  dis- 
appearing aboriginals.  Purely  as  ethno- 
graphic records  the  photographs  are  of 
great  value;  photographically  they  have 
the  charm  of  true  pictorial  quality.  Un- 
faked  and  untouched,  their  tone  values 
bear  analysis,  and  as  examples  of  good  se- 
lection they  are  of  outstanding  excellence. 

Photographers  in  Britain  had  a  bad 
season  last  year.  The  weather  was  wet 
and  disagreeable  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  look  as  if  they 
will  be  unfavorable  for  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  the  educated  amateur  now^a- 
days  produces  really  good  work  and  this 
reacts  unfavorably  on  the  gallery  man 
who  is,  as  a  rule,  a  non-progressive  and 
pessimistic  person.  Coupon  schemes 
play  havoc  with  his  business  and  he 
seeks  a  remedy  in  letters  to  the  papers 
— a  futile  rope  of  sand  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Unlike  A.  L.  Henderson,  once 
well  known  in  America,  who  died  at 
Bad  Nauheim  a  few  months  ago. 
"Sandy"  as  he  was  affectionately  styled, 
ran  a  cheap  portrait  studio  years  since 
in  the  city  of  London,  hard  by  London 
Bridge,  of  which  the  gentle  reader  may 
have  heard.  Sunday  trading  was  an 
infraction  of  the  local  law,  but  Hender- 
son set  it  at  naught  and  took  his  sitters 
as  fast  as  they  could  come  in  on  the 
day  of  rest.  Punctually  every  Monday 
morning  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  fined  for  his  Sabbath- 
breaking  offence:  roughly  one  dollar 
and  costs.  This  little  farce  went  on  for 
years  and  Henderson  received  each 
week  a  splendid  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers.  He  retired  from  business 
quite  early  in  life  and  v/as  never  so  happy 
as  when  entertaining  his  friends  in  the 
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photographic  world  with  the  story  of  his 
law-breaking  adventures.  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  him  Photographer  Royal  and 
Henderson  invariably  attended  upon  the 
Queen  in  the  Riviera  each  spring. 

Tank  and  time  development  are 
attracting  much  attention  amongst 
amateur  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  popularize  it  amongst  non- 
professionals, have  included  the  system 
in  the  curriculum  of  their  professional 
school  which  is  being  held  in  all  the 
large  cities.  I  had  considerable  experi- 
ence of  the  method  in  the  early  days  of 
pyro,  when  staining  and  frilling  were 
familiar  bugbears.  But  nowadays  when 
frilling  is    all    but   unknown    and    the 


phenol  derivatives  admit  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  colorlei;rf  developing  solu- 
tions, development  by  time  and  tem- 
perature should  surely  form  part  of  the 
plan  of  working  followed  in  every 
studio.  Bye  and  bye,  the  tray  will 
become  comparatively  rare.  It  is  hard 
to  unlearn  the  lesson  that  control  in 
development  is  a  more  or  less  illusory 
idea,  under  which  photographers  have 
blindly  groped  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centur)-,  but  recent  research  work 
all  clearly  points  that  way,  and  the 
sooner  the  essential  facts  of  the  matter 
are  grasped  all  round,  the  sooner  we 
shall  come  to  a  wider  application  of  the 
scientific  method  in  our  daily  photo- 
graphic work,  with  the  consequent 
improvement  in  it — and  the  material 
rewards  of  success. 
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In  our  last  year's  Photographic  Ad- 
vertising Contest  we  offered  as  a  first 
prize  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  three 
best  negatives,  8  x  10  or  larger,  to  be 
used  in  advertising  the  Kodak.  It 
was  our  idea  that  we  could  secure  photo- 
graphs which  would  be  better  for  cam- 
era advertising  than  anything  else  we 
had  had  in  the  way  of  paintings.  We 
believe  that  the  results  of  this  contest 
showed  our  ideas  to  be  correct.  Rela- 
tively, we  are  offering  more  in  the  1908 
contest  than  in  the  previous  one.  The 
first  prize  for  one  negative  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Class  is  to  be  $500.00.  This 
is  more  money  than  we  have  ever  paid  for 
a  painting  for  advertising  purposes,  and 
should  bring  out  good  work — ^A?\^ork  that 
is  not  only  good  from  the  photographic 
but  from  the  advertising  standpoint. 

Pictures  which  are  simply  good  pho- 
tographs and  contain  nothing  showing 
the  use  or  the  pleasures  of  the  Kodak 
system  of  photography  are,  of  course. 


valueless  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point. What  we  need  are  pictures  that 
forcefully  and  pleasingly  drive  home  the 
Kodak  idea,  and  for  these  we  are  willing 
to  pay  liberally. 

We  expect,  through  this  and  similar 
contests,  to  not  only  secure  valuable 
material  for  our  own  advertising,  but  to 
demonstrate  still  further  the  great  pos- 
sibilities that  await  the  photographer  in 
the  illustrative  field. 

Terms, 

1.  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a  figure 
or  figures  and  is  to  be  suitable  for  use  as 
an  illustration  in  advertising  the  Kodak 
or  the  Kodak  system  of  amateur  pho- 
tography. 

2.  Each  print  in  Class  '*A"  must  be 
from  a  negative  5  x  7  or  larger.  Each 
print  in  Class  "B''  must  be  from  a  neg- 
ative 4  X  5  or  3  J  X  5^  or  larger. 

3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  for  com- 
petition— not  negatives. 
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4.  Prints  must  be  mounted,  but  not 
framed.  (Mounts  should  show  about 
one  inch  margin.) 

5.  No  competitor  will  be  awarded 
more  than  one  prize.  (This  does  not 
prevent  a  competitor  from  entering  as 
many  pictures  as  he  may  desire.) 

6.  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  be 
taken  of  all  non-winning  prints,  and, 
barring  loss  or  accident,  they  will  be 
returned  to  their  owners  at  our  expense, 
but  we  assume  no  responsibility  of  loss 
or  damage. 

7.  The  negatives  from  which  all  prize- 
winning  prints  are  made  are  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  are  to  be  received  by  it  in  good  order 
before  payment  of  prize  money  is  made. 

8.  Contestants  who  are  awarded  prizes 
must  also  furnish  to  us  the  written 
consent  of  the  subject  (in  the  case 
of  a  minor,  the  written  consent  of  a 
parent  or  guardian)  to  the  use  of  the 
picture  in  such  manner  as  we  may  see 
fit  in  our  advertising. 

9.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Advertising  De- 
partment, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

10.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the 
package  plainly,  "Kodak  Advertising 
Contest,"  and  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  write  your  own  name  and  address. 
Then  write  us  a  letter  as  follows: 

I  am  sending  you   today  by     ^Jjg^j^^'  charges 

prepaid, prints.    Please  enter  in  your  Kodak 

Advertising  Competition.     Class. 
Yours  truly, 


Name, 


Address, 


11.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  be  legibly  written  on  a 
paper  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope 
in  the  same  package  in  which  the  prints 
are  forwarded.  There  is  to  be  no  writ- 
ing on  prints  or  mounts. 

12.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  pictures,  and  when  awards 


are  made  will   send  each  competitor  a 
list  of  prize  winners. 

13.  Only  recognized  professional  pho- 
tographers conducting  a  studio  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  in  Class  **A." 
Class  "B"  is  open  to  all  photographers 
not  in  above  classification. 

14.  This  contest  will  close  October  i, 
1908. 

The  Prizes. 

Class  A.     Professional  Photographers  Only. 

NEGATIVES  5  X  7  OR  LARGER. 

First  prize $500.00 

Second  "          250.00 

Third     *•         125.00 

Fourth    "         75 -oo 

Fifth       "         50.00 

Total $1000.00 

Class  B.     Amateurs  Only. 

NEGATIVES  4x5  OR  3 J  X  5 J  OR  LARGER. 

First  prize $300.00 

Second  "  150.00 

Third     "  75.00 

Fourth    "  50.00 

Fifth       ••  25.00 

Total $600.00 

Suggestions. 

The  jury  will  be  instructed  to  award 
the  prizes  to  those  contestants  whose 
pictures,  all  things  considered,  are  best 
adapted  to  use  in  Kodak  (or  Brownie 
Camera)  advertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures  will 
often  be  in  small  sizes,  too  much  detail 
should  not  be  introduced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be 
snappy — vigorous,  for  they  lose  much 
by  the  half-tone  process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it 
must  be  up  to  date.  If  you  haven't  the 
goods,  you  can  borrow. 

There  may  be  possibilities  in  intro- 
ducing the  Kodak  Tank  Developer  idea. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
want  to  secure  some  negatives  aside 
from  the  prize  winners.  In  such  cases 
special  arrangements  will  be  made. 
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The  Judges. 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  pho- 
tographers and  of  advertising  men  who 
are  fully  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
work  submitted.  Full  attention  will  be 
paid,  therefore,  to  the  artistic  and  tech- 


nical merit  of  the  work  as  well  as  to  its 
strength  from  an  advertising  standpoint. 
Announcement  of  the  names  of  the 
judges  will  be  made  later. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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To  the  Members  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers^ Society  of  New  York: 

President  Bradley  is  so  busy  with 
the  work  of  arrangement  for  the  next 
meeting,  that  he  has  asked  me  to  tell 
you  about  what  has  already  been  decided 
on,  in  the  February  number  of  Wilson's. 

The  topic  of  to-day  is  color  photog- 
raphy, autochrome.  The  new  French 
plate  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  as  related  to  the  professional 
portrait  photography.  The  work  that 
has  already  been  done  by  Falk,  Garo, 
and  Parkinson  proves  that  the  process 
is  practical  in  the  everyday  studio  and 
that  the  work  will  sell. 

The  President  has  arranged  with  a 
photographer  of  note  to  demonstrate 
the  actual  making  of  a  portrait  with  the 
autochrome  plate,  from  start  to  finish, 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  go  home  and 
make  them  yourselves. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  President 
to  make  this  class  as  large  as  possible, 
but,  of  course,  there  are  hints — ^for  too 
large  a  number  will  prevent  the  work 
being  seen  by  every  one  in  attendance 
— ^and  the  places  in  the  class  will  be 
allotted  only  to  those  whose  dues  are 
paid — so  if  your  dues  are  not  yet  paid 
you  had  better  send  them  in  at  once  to 
Al.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Treas.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  ($3.00). 

In  addition  to  the  practical  demon- 
stration will  be  a  lecture  on  one  of  the 
evenings  during  the  meeting  on  "The 
Theory   and    Practice   of  Autochrome 


Photography,"  which  is  intendedFto 
teach  you  not  only  how  to  do  it,  but  the 
scientific  reasons  for  everything,  illus- 
trated by  technical  slides  shown  in  the 
stereopticon  demonstrating  the  struc- 
ture of  the  film,  the  arrangement  of  the 
grains  of  color,  the  colors  in  the  spec- 
trum, and  finishing  with  finally  com- 
pleted work,  portraits,  landscapes,  still 
life,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. 

The  time  to  learn  a  new  process  is 
early  in  the  game — ^not  when  everybody 
has  been  using  it,  but  before  it  has 
become  common;  that  is  the  reason 
President  Bradley  has  arranged  for  such 
a  thorough  course  in  the  all  absorbing 
topic,  color  photography. 

You  probably  remember  that  the 
Society  resolved,  at  the  last  meeting,  to 
have  an  exhibition  of  pictures  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year's  show — ^that  is,  one 
picture  from  each  member.  Last  year's 
collection  was  considered  the  best  ever 
hung  on  the  walls  of  a  State  society,  and 
it  will  not  do  to  have  our  reputation 
diminish.  This  year's  show  must  be 
better,  it  depends  on  YOU,  each  one  of 
you;  and  as  you  only  have  to  SEND* 
in  ONE  picture,  you  ought  to  send 
something  really  fine;  remember  it  is 
our  own  society,  and  we  must  keep  it 
THE  LEADER— so  get  at  that  print 
now.  • 

The  FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD 
for  the  best  idea  of  use  in  the  average 
photograph  gallery  is  imder  the  same 
rules  as  last  year.    Seems  to  me  that 
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someone  ought  to  have  a  shutter  that 
they  would  be  willing  :o  show  for 
FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD. 

Simple  shutters  that  work  sure  are  not 
common,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  members.  Ideas  for  the  show  case 
at  the  door,  the  reception  room  show- 
ing samples,  selling,  bookkeeping,  de- 
livering, the  operating  room,  the  sky- 
light, floors,  screens,  backgrounds, 
camera,  lens,  shutters,  lens,  light  pro- 
tectors, vignetters,  plate  holders,  chang- 
ing boxes,  the  dark  room,  developing, 
tank  development,  intensifying,  reduc- 
ing, sinks,  racks,  storage,  plate  marking, 
drying,  heating,  coloring,  ventilation, 
the  printing  room,  SYSTEM,  printing 
frames,  negative  tricks,  vignetting,  print- 
ing light,  electric,  etc.,  retouching,  etch- 
ing, backgrounds — well,  these  are  a  few 
of  the  places  where  IDEAS  can  be 
used,  and  if  you  have  one  that  works 
well  with  you,  spring  it  on  the  boys,  they 
will  be  interested  anyway — and  perhaps 
they  will  vote  you  the  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS IN  GOLD. 

President  Bradley  has  arranged  for 
some  good  demonstrations  in  the  studio 
— on  practical  subjects.  Goldensky  is 
coming  over  from  Philadelphia  to  show 


a  class  '*  How  I  Find  the  Individuality  of 
the  Subject,"  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  be  able  to  show  you.  Phillips 
is  coming  over  too,  and  will  demonstrate 
"The  Treatment  of  the  Negative  after 
Exposure" — and  if  P.  B.,  don't  keep  me 
too  busy  running  errands  for  him,  I  will 
take  it  in,  for  Phillips  has  a  lot  of  good 
tricks.  Well!  there  are  four  other  dem- 
onstrations that  I  will  tell  you  about 
next  month — 'his  letter  is  getting  pretty 
long  already;  and  then  there  is  the 
DINNER;  going  to  another  place  this 
time,  all  in  one  big  room.  I  saw  the 
menu,  and  it  looks  good  to  me,  and  the 
President  has  got  that  same  splendid  hall 
again  for  the  meetings.  The  Metropol- 
itan Life  certainly  is  good  to  us. 

Guess  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
get  a  good-sized  card  painted:  **Gone  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society  in  New  York — ^will  be 
back  soon  with  new  ideas."  Better  put 
it  in  the  newspaper  too — and  just  cut 
March  31st  and  April  ist  and  2d  right 
out  of  your  calendar,  and  come  to 
New  York.  Hope  this  letter  isn't  too 
long. 

Truly, 

PnoE  MacDonald. 
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One  of  our  contemporaries,  in  an 
article  discussing  "The  Nude  in  Photog- 
raphy," asks:  "If  the  nude  has  no 
genuine  causation  in  art,  modem  art 
and  its  realistic  presentation  of  the 
external,  where  shall  place  be  found  for 
it  in  photography?  How  then  shall  such 
work  fall  legitimately  within  the  province 
of  the  men  who  make  pictures  by  the 
camera?"  In  the  same  article  we  read 
that  "to  draw  correctly  the  human 
figure  demands  faithful  observation, 
accuracy  of  eye,  facility  of  hand,  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  not  to  be  acquired 


by  any  other  course  of  artistic  training." 
While  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  nude 
in  photography,  and  are  much  opposed 
to  the  perpetration  of  naked  pictures 
made  for  no  other  purpose  than  their 
nakedness,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
for  "correct  drawing,  faithful  obser- 
vation, and  accuracy  of  eye"  in  the 
rendering  of  the  human  form  the  camera 
must  necessarily  come  before  the  pencil 
or  brush.  In  his  Essays,  Speculative 
and  Suggestive,  J.  A.  S)anonds  shows 
the  great  advantage  of  the  photograph 
over  the  drawing.    Writing  of  the  model. 
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he  saLVs:  **  Those  who  have  attentively 
studied  a  fine  nude  model,  observing 
the  gradations  of  color,  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  and  shadow  upon  the  surface 
of  the  flesh,  attending  to  the  intricate 
details  of  muscular  and  bony  structure, 
thus  revealed,  marking  the  thrill  of  life 
m  pulse  and  respiration,  and  slight 
alterations  of  attitude,  such  students 
will  perforce  concede  that  no  drawing, 
whether  it  be  by  the  hand  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  or  of  Ingres,  can  bear  com- 
parison with  the  living  miracle  displayed 
before  them.  In  so  far  as  the  drawing 
conscientiously  portrays  the  model,  it 
calls  forth  admiration  by  its  exhibition 
of  the  draughtsman's  skill;  it  instructs 
a  learner  by  the  revelation  of  his  method. 
Yet  it  remains  a  poor  and  feeble  shadow 
of  the  truth.  Art,  we  say,  is  immeasur- 
ably below  fact,  so  long  as  it  attempts  to 
rival  the  glow  and  richness  of  the  living 
man  by  its  mere  shadow-scheme  of 
imitation. 

"In  a  second  degree  such  drawings 
are  inferior  to  really  careful  photo- 
graphs from  the  nude.  I  have  before 
me  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated 
study  of  two  naked  men,  which  Raphael 
sent  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  to  Albert 
Dijrer,  and  also  a  photograph  from  a 
model  in  almost  exactly  the  same  position 
as  one  of  Raphael's  figures.  The  model 
in  my  photograph  is  somewhat  coarse 
and  vulgar.  Yet  no  one,  on  comparing 
these  two  forms  (the  crayon  study  and 
the  photograph),  can  fail,  I  think,  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  more 
literal  transcript  from  nature.  Cunning 
as  was  Raphael's  craft,  there  is  slovenly 
drawing  in  the  hands  and  feet,  exag- 
gerated markings  in  the  knee-joints, 
unmeaning  salience  of  muscle  on  the 
back,  and  a  too  violent  curve  in  the 
outline  of  the  belly.  The  sun  drew 
better  than  Raphael,  and  the  photo- 
graph of  this  common  model  is  more 
delightful  to  look  at,  because  more  ade- 
quate to  the  infinite  subtlety  of  nature, 


than  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
draughtsman  of  Urbino.  Every  detail 
of  the  body  here  is  right,  and  in  right 
relation  to  the  whole;  every  sinew  ex- 
plains itself  without  effort  and  without 
emphasis;  and  the  ripple  of  light  and 
shade  over  the  whole  flesh  surface 
exhibits  vital  energy  in  a  way  which  no 
work  of  art  has  ever  done. 

"It  will,  however,  be  objected  that  to 
contrast  a  chalk  drawing  with  a  photo- 
graph from  nature  is  not  fair.  The 
former  must  always,  to  some  extent, 
resemble  a  diagram,  while  the  latter 
represents  at  least  the  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness of  life.  I  therefore  pass  on 
to  a  third  degree  of  comparison;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  will  select  companion 
reproductions  by  photogrophy  of  Fland- 
rin's  famous  study  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  of  a  living  model  in  the  same 
attitude  (Flandrin's  picture  represents  a 
young  man  seated  naked  on  a  rock  above 
the  sea,  with  a  craggy  line  of  coast  in  the 
far  distance.  His  legs  are  gathered  up 
to  the  belly,  and  clasped  with  both 
hands  above  the  ankles;  his  head  is  bent 
upon  the  knees,  so  that  nothing  of  the 
facial  expression  is  visible).  Any  unfair- 
ness in  this  comparison  will  certainly 
be  to  the  injury  of  the  model;  for  Fland- 
rin's picture  has  all  the  advantage  of  the 
most  consummate  brushwork  and  of  the 
most  careful  attention  to  light  and  shade 
upon  flesh  surfaces.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
elaborate  oil  painting  of  high  technical 
excellence  and  elevated  style.  My 
photograph  from  the  model  is  a  com- 
paratively poor  one;  the  subject  has  not 
been  selected  with  care,  and  the  print  is 
flat.  Yet  I  learn  innumerable  niceties 
which  Flandrin  has  not  worked  out — 
something  about  the  spring  and  strain 
of  the  tendons  in  the  wrist  and  forearm 
where  the  hand  is  clasped;  something 
about  the  wrinkles  in  the  belly  caused 
by  the  bending  forward  of  the  back; 
something  about  the  prolongation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pleura  due  to  the  stretch- 
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ing  of  the  arm  in  that  position.  The 
model,  moreover,  is  most  interesting, 
more  rich  in  suggestions  of  vital  energy 
and  movement.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  uncompromising  realism,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  is  the  more  satis- 
factory performance.  The  photograph 
of  the  model  is  second,  the  photograph 
of  the  picture  is  third,  in  its  remove  from 
nature,  from  reality,  from  truth.  If 
the  aim  of  art  be  to  render  a  literal 
image  of  the  object,  then  the  art  of  the 
camera  bears  away  the  palm. 

"Nevertheless  there  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  Flandrin's  study  is  a  painted 
poem,  while  the  photograph  of  the  nude 
model  is  only  what  one  may  see  any 
morning  if  one  gets  a  well-made  youth  to 
strip  and  pose. 

**  What,  then,  gives  Flandrin's  picture 
its  value  as  an  artistic  product,  as  a 


painted  poem?  It  tells  no  story,  has  no 
obvious  intention;  the  painter  clearly 
meant  it  to  be  as  perfect  a  transcript 
from  the  nude,  as  near  to  the  reality  of 
nature  as  he  could  make  it.  The  answer 
is  that,  although  he  may  not  have 
sought  to  idealize,  although  he  did  not 
seek  to  express  a  definite  thought,  his 
picture  is  penetrated  with  spiritual 
quality.  In  passing  through  the  artist's 
mind,  this  form  of  a  mere  model  has 
been  transfigured.  While  it  has  lost 
some  of  the  vivacity  and  salient  truth 
of  nature,  it  has  acquired  permanence, 
dignity,  repose,  elevation.  It  has  be- 
come 'a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever,' 
in  a  sense  which  no  living  person, 
however  far  more  attractive,  more 
interesting,  more  multiformly  charm- 
ing can  be  described  by  these 
terms." 


STUDIOS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 


Visiting  one  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
(N.  Y.)  photographers  the  other  day, 
we  were  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
simplicity,  nay,  almost  emptiness  of  the 
studio.  For  so  many  years  the  photo- 
graphic studio  has  been  impressing  its 
glazed  and  curtained  roof  and  side,  its 
real  and  stucco  accessories,  and  layers  of 
backgrounds  upon  our  memory,  that  to 
step  into  a  room  without  a  skylight  or 
curtains,  without  an  assortment  of  ugly 
chairs,  papier-mach6  balustrades,  and 
innumerable  backgrounds  suspended  in 
the  rear  was  somewhat  confusing,  and 
required  a  few  moments  for  mental 
readjustment. 

The  studio  we  refer  to  is  in  a  new 
office  building  of  the  skyscraper  variety. 
The  room  was  an  ordinary  office  room, 
possibly  20  X  30  feet,  illuminated  by 
two  ordinary  windows  facing  north  and 
east  and  somewhat  close  together,  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  the  room. 


Han^g  by  the  side  of  the  north  win- 
dow was  an  electric  arc  lamp  with  a 
diffusing  arrangement,  a  camera,  a 
screen  holder  with  several  pieces  of 
gauze  not  more  than  three  feet  square, 
and  a  plain  simple  "Roycroftie"  chair 
completed  the  furniture.  On  the  south 
wall,  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  were 
portraits  of  more  or  less  prominent 
people,  similar  in  size,  mounting,  and 
framing.  Just  the  mentioning  of  the 
few  things  in  the  room  seems  to  make  it 
appear  less  simple  than  the  actual 
impression  that  you  get  from  the  room 
itself.  One  piece  of  furniture  where  ten 
stood  before.  And  the  work:  we  have 
not  seen  any  better  portraiture,  work 
that  commands  a  very  good  price. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  even 
in  lots  of  studios  today,  it  was  and  is 
very  different.  From  Studios  of  Europe 
we  learn  that  in  one  of  the  leading 
London  studios  "the  backgrounds  are 
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of  various  kinds:  there  is  one  with 
rollers  top  and  bottom,  an  endless 
panorama;  others  moving  in  grooves,  as 
if  they  were  wings  at  a  theatre;  and  a 
third  description  that  is  hinged  and 
acts  like  a  practical  door.  Among  the 
properties  were  hay,  dried  grasses,  dead 
palm  leaves,  growing  plants,  branches 
and  twigs,  etc."  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  gentlemen  wanted  their  pic- 
tures made  to  include  a  rustic  gate  or 
piece  of  woodland,  and  the  children 
were  pictured  by  the  seashore  with 
the  breakers  rolling  in.  Now,  thank 
Heaven!  we  are  getting  down  to  first 


principles  and  the  making  of  portraits 
without  the  drawbacks  that  go  with  a 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  carved  arm- 
chair, or  a  background  showing  the 
terraced  walks  of  a  ch&teau  that  was 
never  seen  out  of  France. 

The  prices  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
accessories.  On  the  East  Side  you  can 
have  yourself  pictured  riding  away  from 
an  ancestral  home  in  an  automobile 
for  $3.50  per  dozen.  On  Fifth  Avenue 
you  can  get  your  face  and  possibly 
a  collar  and  necktie  for  $40  the 
dozen,  and  they  are  very  well  worth  it 
at  that. 


THE  USE  OF  DETAIL. 


The  observant  reader  will  have  no- 
ticed in  the  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  Rudolph  Dlihrkoop,  shown  in  our 
October,  1907,  and  January,  1908, 
issues  that  most  of  his  work  contains 
much  detail.  That  this  detail  blends 
harmoniously  into  the  picture  without 
undue  prominence  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  wonderful  skill  of  Herr  Duhrkoop. 
To  get  detail  into  a  picture  without  mak- 
ing it  obtrusive  is  the  difficulty.  Antony 
Guest,  in  his  Art  and  the.  Camera^ 
says:  "It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  detail  can  be  advantageously 
used,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  submit 
one  or  two  simple  propositions  that  may 
possibly  conamend  themselves  as  guid- 
ing principles.  The  first  is  that  elabo- 
ration, wherever  placed,  makes  a  point 
of  emphasis,  and  if  it  appears  all  over  a 
picture  the  result  is  that  everything  is 
accentuated  and,  therefore,  nothing  is 
given  special  importance.  This  is,  of 
course,  fatal  to  expressiveness,  and,  also, 
it  may  be  added,  to  the  general  design, 
for  it  is  essential  that  every  picture 
should  have  a  well-marked  main  theme 
and  a  simple  focus,  though  there  may 
also  be  secondary  or  subdued  emphasis 


to  help  the  composition.  Hence,  elabo- 
ration is  out  of  place  where  it  does  not 
enforce  the  leading  motive. 

The  other  consideration  is  perhaps 
less  obvious.  There  is  a  proper  point 
of  view  for  every  picture;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  seen  best  at  a  particular  dis- 
tance from  the  eye.  Now,  any  elabo- 
ration that  does  not  have  its  full  effect 
from  this  standpoint  is  superfluous. 
To  make  a  closer  inspection  of  it  would 
be  to  miss  the  effect  of  the. picture  as  a 
whole. 

Detail,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
of  little  value  on  its  own  account,  but  it 
may  be  of  much  importance  in  the 
assistance  that  it  can  render  to  the 
whole  scheme.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
smaller  a  picture  is,  the  more  scope  it 
gives  for  minute  elaboration;  but  this 
need  not  be  taken  as  a  hard  and  fast 
principle.  At  least  it  must  be  evident 
that  a  very  large  picture  is  seen  from  a 
viewpoint  that  does  not  permit  the 
examination  of  little  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  miniature  is  held  close  to 
the  eye,  often  even  inspected  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  so  that  its  most  deli- 
cate and  most  precise  touches  may  be 
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fully  appreciated.  There  are,  of  course, 
degrees  in  the  possibilities  of  elabora- 
tion, and  detail  may  be  suggested  effec- 
tively, though  not  necessarily  with 
minute  precision,  in  a  big  work.  Rem- 
brandt has  shown  how  detail  may  assist 
emphasis,  but  he  relied  chiefly  on  light 
for  this,  employing  his  elaboration  only 
as  an  incidental  aid.  The  amount  of 
definition  discernible  depends  on  the 
quality  of  Ught.  A  very  strong  light 
needs  to  be  treated  broadly  and  not  to 
be  broken  up  by  incidents  if  it  is  to 
have  full  effect;  but  if  there  is  a  clear 
and  gentle  illumination  of  the  focused 
point  the  details  will  be  very  well  re- 
vealed. 

The  methods  of  the  miniature  painter 
might  well  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  taking  of  small  portraits  by 


photography,  notably  the  single  point 
of  focus  that  generally  falls  on  the  eyes, 
and  the  sympathetic  finish  that  does  not 
preclude  that  subconscious  assistance 
previously  referred  to  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator.  Elaboration  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  miniature,  for  it  is  seen  at 
close  quarters,  and  some  of  the  best  ex- 
ponents have  shown  how  dainty  and 
intricate  minuticB,  such  as  lacework  and 
jewels,  can  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
atmosphere  and  soft  shadows.  This  is 
a  possibihty  peculiar  to  the  miniature, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  it 
in  photographs  of  small  size.  In  the 
larger  works  more  breadth  is  required, 
and  very  small  work  would  be  wasted 
because  invisible  from  the  proper  view- 
point." 


HINTS  ON  FOLLOW-UP  LITERATURE. 


BY  C.  L.  CHAMBERLIN. 


One  of  the  more  important  innova- 
tions of  modem  business  Ufe  is  the  so- 
called  "follow-up"  letter,  card,  or  cir- 
cular. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  mail- 
order system,  but  it  has  come  to  be 
utilized  in  almost  every  department  of 
business  activity. 

Originally,  the  follow-up  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  failure  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement  or  trade  catalogue  to 
effect  a  sale.  Thus  an  advertisement 
may  have  been  placed  describing  one 
or  more  articles  and  closing  with  an 
invitation  to  write  for  more  complete 
information.  Those  who  reply  are 
furnished  with  the  information  in  detail, 
including  the  best  prices  for  which  the 
goods  can  be  sold. 

Should  the  catalogue  not  secure  an 
order,  other  letters  must  be  written  to 
keep  the  matter  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
possible  customer.    He  is  also  furnished 


with  the  latest  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  the  opinions  of  others  who  are  now 
using  the  same  goods.  All  of  this,  what- 
ever it  may  consist  of,  letters,  circulars, 
folders,  is  known  by  the  general  name  'of 
"follow-up"  Uterature. 

The  purpose  of  this  follow-up  litera- 
ture is  to  keep  the  goods  fresh  in  mind, 
and  to  give  new  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  use.  Some  third-rate  houses  make 
use  of  the  follow-up  letters  not  so  much 
to  show  up  the  good  points  as  to  make 
a  constant  reduction  in  prices.  I  have 
received  a  set  of  follow-up  letters  from 
a  so-called  reputable  house  that  con- 
tained not  a  single  new  argument  or 
statement  in  favor  of  the  goods,  but  was 
made  up  entirely  of  reductions  of  prices 
and  statements  showing  that  with  the 
reduced  prices  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
their  line  could  be  purchased  more  ad- 
vantageously than  any  other  similar  line. 
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f»(gThe  result  of  this  kind  of  follow-up 
writing  is  that  the  recipient  never  knows 
when  bottom  is  really  struck.  It  creates 
the  suspicion  that,  if  the  house  stood 
ready  to  "do"  one  by  charging  him  the 
price  first  asked,  the  present  terms  may 
still  be  much  too  high.  And  the  chances 
are  that  such  reasoning  is  correct. 

Another  use  of  the  follow-up  is  with  a 
list  of  names  of  people  who  are  Ukely  to 
become  good  customers.  Such  a  Ust 
is  sometimes  secured  from  inserting  a 
small  advertisement  offering  a  premium 
in  return  for  the  names  of  a  certain  class 
of  people.  Sometimes  the  names  are 
obtained  from  directories,  from  renting 
letters  from  some  of  the  many  firms  who 
make  their  rental  a  business,  and  some- 
times they  are  secured  from  the  agencies 
that  make  a  business  of  collecting  and 
classifying  names  of  people  together 
with  their  occupations  or  professions. 
When  such  a  list  is  well  made  up  it  is  a 
valuable  asset  of  any  firm  selling  direct 
to  the  pubUc. 

Such  a  mailing  list  may  contain  but 
one  hundred  names,  or  it  may  contain 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more.  To 
reach  these  people  a  special  line  of  fol- 
low-ups is  prepared.  These  are  sent  out 
at  various  intervals  of  one  week,  ten  days, 
two  weeks,  three  weeks,  or  on  the  first 
of  every  month. 

Usually  six  pieces  of  follow-ups  are 
prepared.  They  may  consist  of  privately 
dictated  letters,  circular  letters,  circulars, 
cards,  or  folders.  The  size  of  the  mailing 
list  and  the  value  of  the  goods  to  be  sold 
will  cause  the  kind  as  well  as  number 
to  vary  considerably.  But  generally  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  rule  that 
the  greatest  number,  not  exceeding  six, 
that  the  expense  appropriation  will  stand, 
should  be  sent.  But  after  sending  six  of 
these  follow-ups,  if  no  reply  is  received, 
the  name  had  best  be  considered  "dead" 
and  dropped  from  the  list. 

If  a  small  order  is  received  or  a  reply 
made  to  any  of  the  letters  showing  that 


there  is  an  interest  in  the  goods  which 
may  in  time  materialize  into  an  order, 
the  name  should  be  transferred  to  a 
special  mailing  list  of  those  who  are  for 
the  present  "dead,"  but  which  show 
signs  of  some  time  being  made  "live." 
These  people  should  be  sent  a  neat  card 
once  a  month  showing  them  that  you  are 
"alive"  and  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
them.  The  fancy  post  cards,  now  such  a 
fad  throughout  the  country,  may  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose  by  having  a 
printer  put  on  suitable  wording.  One 
or  two  enterprising  men  have  already 
grasped  the  situation  and  are  offering  a 
neat  line  of  mailing  cards  for  this  very 
purpose.  They  come  in  a  series  and  the 
intent  is  to  make  them  attractive  enough 
so  that  the  recipient  may  place  them 
over  his  desk,  or  where  he  can  see  them 
frequently,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
next  "first  of  month"  when  he  will 
receive  the  next  one  of  the  series. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  the  regular 
mailing  card  just  spoken  of,  and  must 
prepare  your  own,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  time  to  study  out  a  carefully  pre- 
pared card.  Let  it  contain  a  few  cheer- 
ful words  as  a  salutation,  a  reference  to 
the  season  or  to  the  weather,  which  can 
be  led  aroimd  to  introduce  your  business, 
or  that  of  the  receiver.  Do  not  make  it 
too  much  of  an  advertisement,  or  give 
it  too  much  of  the  formal  business  word- 
ing. Make  it  read  just  like  a  few  short 
.words  of  a  cheerful  conversation  be- 
tween two  friends.  All  you  need  do 
with  the  business  side  is  to  send  the  card. 
The  receiver  knows  you  would  not  do 
it  if  you  and  he  were  not  in  business.. 
All  you  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to 
cause  the  people  on  your  list  to  think 
that  you  value  their  patronage  enough 
to  send  them  the  mailing  cards  every 
month.  This  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
your  name  is  the  one  most  frequently  in 
their  minds,  associated  with  a  certain 
business,  will  some  day  drive  them  to 
you  with  their  orders,  when  they  really 
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are  "in  the  market"  for  goods  of  your 
line.  And  with  the  landing  of  the  order 
the  principal  use  of  the  follow-up 
ceases. 

Many  business  men,  whose  Unes  are 
of  a  nature  that  repeat  orders  may  be 
looked  for  from  satisfied  customers, 
make  it  a  practice  to  send  out  the  fancy 
mailing  card  every  month  to  all  names 
on  their  lists,  whether  orders  have  been 
received  or  not.    In  many  lines  this  is 


simply  the  sending  of  a  monthly  an- 
nouncement of  new  goods,  sales,  or 
whatever  other  things  they  wish  their 
customers  to  know  about.  But  these 
circulars,  folders,  cards,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  are  not  true  follow-ups. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  the  better  a  firm's 
follow-up  literature,  the  better  its  chance 
of  getting  an  order,  all  other  things 
being   equal. — Profitable  Advertising, 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ADVERTISING. 


In  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype  the 
photographers  had  to  be  content  to  make 
portraits.  The  art  science  of  photog- 
raphy was  so  new  that  its  thousand  and 
one  possibilities  were  then  undreamed 
of.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
photographers  who  are  yet  little  farther 
than  the  daguerreotype  stage,  in  spite 
of  the  advances  made  and  the  possibili- 
ties open  to  the  man  with  the  camera. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
present-day  popular  magazine  is  the 
great  number  of  advertising  pages  to  be 
found  within  its  covers.  In  some  cases 
the  pages  of  advertisements  exceed  the 
number  of  reading-matter  pages,  and  if 
the  truth  must  be  told  they  are  often 
far  .more  interesting,  and  are  often  care- 
fully glanced  over  before  the  magazine 
matter  proper  is  looked  at. 

Why  is  it  that  the  advertisements  are 
so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazines? 
Chiefly  on  account  of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures they  contain.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  larger  and  more  beautiful  pictures 
used  in  the  non-advertising  portion  of 
the  magazine,  but  they  are  what  we 
expect — good  straight  pictures.  In  the 
advertising  section  we  find  pictures 
pressed  into  every  kind  of  service,  clev- 
erly worked  up  to  fit  in  with  the  story 
the  ad.  has  to  tell.  We  like  to  see  the 
other  man's  ideas  of  what  he  thinks  is  a 


story-telling  picture.  The  man  who  is 
advertising  his  goods  is  paying  a  very 
high  price  for  the  privilege,  and  he  is 
employing  the  best  men  he  can  get  to 
have  his  advertisements  convince  you. 
There  is  more  live  interest  in  many 
advertisements  than  in  some  magazine 
articles.  We  all  use  soap,  eat  biscuits, 
buy  insurance,  and  hope  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile, but  we  are  not  all  interested  in 
the  "Home  Life  of  the  California  Con- 
dor," nor  are  we  all  deeply  interested  in 
the  true  story  of  "Beatrice  Cenci,"  to 
take  two  illustrated  articles  from  a  cur- 
rent magazine. 

The  reader  may  possibly  ask  the  rea- 
son for  this  long  preamble;  it  is  simply 
to  point  out  to  the  photographer  that 
the  advertising  field  oflFers  an  immense 
opportunity.  Clever  photographs  are 
in  constant  demand,  and  command  a 
good  price.  Why  cannot  the  photog- 
rapher who  has  not  a  constant  stream  of 
sitters  every  day,  occupy  some  of  his 
spare  time  in  working  up  pictures  for 
the  advertiser? 

What .  are  the  qualifications  of  pho- 
tographs for  this  class  of  wofk?  Tech- 
nically, they  should  be  as  good  as 
possible,  and  the  subjects  should  be 
simple,  direct,  and  convincing.  A  glance 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  sev- 
eral magazines  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
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the  kind  of  pictures  at  present  in  de- 
mand, and  a  subscription  to  one  of  the 
magazines  devoted  to  advertising,  such 
as  Profitable  Advertising^  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  any  photog- 
rapher. 

Children  and  pretty  girls  make  the 
best  subjects  and  are  most  in  demand, 
and,  fortunately,  the  photographer  has 


ample  choice.  Experimenting  in  this 
class  of  work  need  not  be  expensive; 
small  negatives  are  just  as  useful  as 
large  ones,  and  solio  makes  bright  and 
effective  prints.  The  Kodak  people 
are  offering  a  series  of  valuable  money 
prizes  for  good  photographs  of  this  de- 
scription that  should  make  an  attempt 
attractive. 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish 
a  letter  from  Pirie  MacDonald,  issued  at 
the  behest  of  President  Bradley.  It  is 
the  firet  official  announcement  in  these 
pages  of  the  program  of  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  York  Society. 

The  program  for  1908  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  last  year's  program,  and  if  it 
is  carried  through  with  the  same  vim  as 
the  last,  then  another  successful  meet- 
ing is  assured.  The  1907  meeting  was 
so  thought  out,  arranged  for,  and  carried 
through  that  its  success  marked  the 
high-water  mark  of  State  conventions. 
Another  meeting  on  the  same  lines  and 
carried  through  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  a  like  result,  will  confirm  the  opin- 
ion expressed  last  year  that  the  New 
York  idea  was  well  worth  following  by 
other  State  associations. 

What  does  the  New  York  Society 
stand  for?  First,  the  object  of  the  So- 
ciety is  the  betterment  of  the  business 
condition  of  the  proprietor  photographer; 
the  fostering  of  the  art  as  such  being 
relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Secondly,  the  Society  stands 
as  being  self-supporting  and  indepen- 
dent and  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  believing  that  a 
business  organization  should  be  untram- 
melled by  ties  of  obligation  which  would 
influence  or  hamper  its  actions,  believing 
that  it  should  incur  no  obligations  that 
it  cannot  meet  from  its  own  resources. 


What  did  the  Society  do  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  business  condition  of  its 
members — who  must  all  be  proprietors 
of  professional  studios?  Several  things 
were  done,  and  will  be  repeated  at  the 
next  meeting,  that  were  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  each  and  every  member.  The 
demonstrations  of  methods  under  the 
light  by  such  masters  of  the  craft  as 
Bradley,  Falk,  Garo,  HoUinger,  and 
Rockwood  were  invaluable  to  aU  who 
attended.  The  sort  of  help  that  money 
cannot  buy. 

The  fifty  dollars  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  best  idea  of  practical  utility 
brought  out  ideas  that  were  worth  many 
times  the  amount  offered.  Here  were 
photographers  actually  coming  forward 
with  their  trade  secrets — ^and  to  their 
competitors.  A  few  years  ago  anyone 
who  would  have  suggested  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  laughed  at. 

Then  the  Rochester  section  of  the 
Society  showed  how  they  had  combined 
and  agreed  to  a  scale  of  charges  for 
public  school  and  college  work,  thus 
doing  away  with  ruinous  price  cutting 
and  underselling. 

These  features  alone  show  what  can 
be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  indi- 
vidual photographer  by  cooperation  and 
mutual  help. 

The  New  York  Society  has  shown 
very  conclusively  that  by  ordinary  busi- 
ness management  a  society  can  be  made 
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entirely  self-supporting,  giving  its  mem- 
bers an  instructive  and  helpful  conven- 
tion, provide  its  own  entertainment,  and 
no  mean  one  at  that,  meeting  every  ex- 
pense incurred  from  the  annual  dues  of 
its  members — the  sole  source  of  income. 

Another  feature  of  the  New  York 
Society  which  time  has  proved  a  success 
is  the  sectional  monthly  meeting  idea. 
The  State  being  divided  into  convenient 
sections,  holding  regular  meetings,  where 
schemes  of  betterment  are  gone  over, 
the  fraternal  feeling  is  fostered,  and  the 
interest  in  the  Society  is  kept  alive  and 
its  objects  steadily  advanced,  instead  of 
being  disjointedly  jolted  forward  or 
backward,  as  at  the  old  style  annual 
State  convention. 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  year's 


New  York  meeting,  made  possible  by 
the  great  discovery  of  the  Lumifere 
Brothers,  will  be  an  exhibition  of  auto- 
chromes.  One  of  our  leading  photog- 
raphers, who  is  making  autochromes  in 
the  regular  course  of  business,  will  give 
a  demonstration  and  show  how  they  are 
made.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
aroused  by  this  new  process,  it  speaks 
well  for  the  progressiveness  of  the  New 
York  Society  in  that  it  will  be  the  first 
photographic  convention  to  demonstrate 
this  process. 

We  commend  Mr.  MacDonald's  let- 
ter to  every  member  of  the  New  York 
Society,  and  to  every  photographer 
throughout  the  country  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  professional 
photography. 


WHO'S  AFRAID? 


BY  CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Money  I  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  up  into  a  blue 
and  smiling  sky  and  pull  down  a 
panic. 

The  late  unpleasant  disturbances  have 
shown  that  I  was  at  least  partially 
wrong,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  a  financial 
disturbance  was  not  due,  it  is  right  at  the 
present  moment. 

Apparently  the  era  of  altitudinous 
finance  is  about  over  with. 

The  revelations  of  the  insurance  and 
other  investigations  have  done  all  the 
harm  that  they  could.  Legitimate  busi- 
ness ever3rwhere  was,  and  is,  moving 
along  in  a  healthy,  normal,  prosperous 
way.  There  is  no  wild  and  widespread 
speculation  of  any  kind  in  the  country — 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being 
the  prevalent  activity  in  real-estate  oper- 
ations. 

The  products  of  the  mines,  fields,  and 


forests  are  large,  the  market  stable,  and 
the  prices  satisfactory.  And  yet  we 
have  had  what  narrowly  escaped  beirif 
a  serious  panic.  The  country  from 
Maine  to  California  has  had  a  jolt  that 
has  been  disastrous  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  that  must,  of  course,  cause 
a  slackening  of  business  in  practically 
all  lines. 

However,  the  one  extremely  whole- 
some and  reassuring  thing  is  that  bank- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  merchants  have 
generally  taken  a  sane  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  have  been  made  cautious,, 
but  not  afraid. 

Everybody  feels  that  the  condition  is 
temporary,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  immediately  and  greatly  affected, 
everybody  admits  that  the  result  will  be 
good  for  the  general  business  health. 

The  machine  was  running  on  too  high 
a  speed,  and  a  little  slackening  of  the 
pace  will  be  a  good  thing. 
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The  next  few  weeks  will  be  a  time  of 
financial  stock-taking. 

It  is  true  of  the  country  in  general  as 
it  is  of  a  mercantile  enterprise,  that  once 
in  a  while  business  must  practically  be 
shut  down  for  inventory. 

It  is  this  which  enables  the  merchant 
to  find  out  whether  he  has  been  making 
money  or  losing  it,  and  if  there  is  dead 
merchandise  in  his  stock  the  inventory 
discloses  it  and  he  can  weed  it  out. 

It  is  not  safe  to  run  any  piece  of 
machinery  at  high  speed  continuously 
without  an  occasional  shut-down  for 
inspection,  clean-up,  and  repairs. 

That  is  what  will  happen  to  the  general 
business  of  the  country  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  when  it  is  over  we  will 
find  the  machine  running  much  more 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  than  ever 
before.  It  will  be  seen  that  driving  too 
fast  was  not  a  good  thing,  and  probably 
we  will  all  travel  on  the  second  speed 
instead  of  the  first. 

Any  sane  man  who  thinks  of  it  must 
realize  that  permanent  depression  in 
this  country  is  impossible,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  present  time.  The  halt  must 
be  very  short  indeed. 

To  appreciate  the  actual  situation,  it 
is  necessary  to  eliminate,  for  the  mo- 
ment, consideration  of  financial  affairs 
from  a  technical  standpoint. 

We  have  got  to  get  back  to  the  earth. 

We  must  realize  the  amount  of  real 
wealth  that  every  year  comes  out  of  the 
ground  in  this  country. 

Leave  out  minor  crops  and  products, 
and  consider  the  wheat  crop  of  five  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  million  dollars;  com, 
one  billion  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
millions;  coal,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  millions;  copper,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions;  sUver,  thirty-seven 
mlniions;  gold,  ninety-six  millions;  iron, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions;  lead 
and  zinc,  sixty-seven  niillions;  approxi- 
mately eleven  million  bales  of  cotton 
worth  six  himdred  millions  of  dollars; 


timber,  five  hundred  millions;  stone  and 
clay  products,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  millions. 

Besides  this,  the  industrious  hen  man- 
ages to  scratch  up  pretty  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  for  eggs  and  chickens. 

These  trifling  items  amount  to  four 
billions,  seven  hundred  and  nine  mil- 
lions, or  a  little  over  fifty-four  dollars 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to 
estimate  that  all  of  the  minor  crops  and 
products  of  the  earth  of  the  United 
States  and  their  territorial  possessions 
amount  to  probably  four  times  these 
figures,  or  a  total  of  approximately  two^ 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
inhabitant. 

A  country  with  this  amount  of  wealth 
coming  in  fresh  every  year  cannot 
avoid  prosperity  for  very  long,  and 
temporary  financial  disturbances  must 
be  classed  as  more  or  less  violent  cases 
of  colic  or  toothache. 

The  amount  of  these  natural  products 
does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year^ 
but  the  general  trend  is  always  upward. 
The  product  goes  on  in  good  times  and 
bad  times,  and  with  no  very  considerable 
diflFerences  between  the  poorest  years 
and  the  best,  yet  at  the  worst  there  is 
always  this  source  of  wealth,  and  it  is 
always  permanently  stronger  than  any 
technical  financial  disturbance. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  trouble  is 
not  so  much  what  actually  happens,  but 
what  we  fear  may  happen,  and  it  is  fear 
and  imagination  that  cause  panics. 

If  there  is  a  run  on  one  financial  insti- 
tution there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  heavy 
withdrawals  from  neighboring  concerns. 

If  by  chance  one  bank  must  suspend 
payment  and  close  its  doors,  the  general 
feeling  is  that  money  on  deposit  at  that 
institution  is  absolutely  and  totally  lost, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
losses  to  depositors  seldom  represent  a 
very  large  portion  of  their  total  balances. 
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The  chances  arc  that,  in  liquidation,  a 
bank  which  has  suspended  will  pay 
pretty  nearly  dollar  for  dollar  to  the  de- 
positors, and  even  if  the  loss  were  to 
prove  much  greater,  it  would  be  only  an 
occasional  instance  where  it  would  bring 
ruin. 

In  other  words  things  are  seldom  as 
bad  as  they  seem,  and  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate facing  of  the  situation  will  show 
this  very  plainly. 

And,  besides,  in  good  times  and  bad, 
in  times  of  profit  as  well  as  in  times  of 
loss,  the  business  of  the  country  must  be 


done,  and  at  no  time  need  there  be  cause 
for  alarm  to  the  man  whose  business 
is  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  perfectly 
healthy  human  being  will  breathe  in  and 
drink  in  millions  of  the  germs  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  diseases  and  will 
throw  them  oflf  without  harm.  If  there 
is  a  weak  spot,  the  bacillus  of  the  dis- 
ease will  find  a  lodgment  and  make 
trouble,  and  these  things  find  their  exact 
analogy  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
body. 

Cheer  up! 

Who's  afraid.^ 


METHODS  AND  FORMULiE. 


Quick  Prints  on  Emergency.  Print 
from  the  wet  negative,  removing  it  from 
the  hypo  as  soon  as  fixed,  and  rinsing  it 
rapidly  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  run- 
ning water.  Next  cover  the  film  side 
with  a  piece  of  wet  bromide  paper,  and 
squeegee  them  lightly  into  contact.  Then 
put  a  piece  of  cardboard  at  the  back  of 
the  bromide  paper;  see  that  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  is  either  dry  or 
evenly  wet  (that  is,  without  streaks  of 
water),  and  then  expose  for  a  second  or 
two  to  gaslight.  In  this  way  it  is  quite 
possible  to  rapidly  produce  several  bro- 
mide prints. 


Warm  Purple  and  Brawn  Tones  on 
Bromides.  Develop,  fix,  and  wash  well, 
then  tone  in  (a)  a  strong  gold  and  sul- 
pho-cyanide  bath,  with  2  grains  of  gold 
to  the  ounce;  or  (b)  bleach  in  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  4  parts;  hydrochloric 
acid,  2  parts;  water  to  100  parts.  Wash 
well,  dry,  expose  to  daylight  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  redevelop  with 

Hydrokinone 10  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 100  grains. 

Acetone 50-75  minims. 

Water 2  ounces. 

for  purple  tones.    With  6-8  ounces  water 
the  tones  will  be  brown  to  red. 


Improved  Hypo-alum  Bath  for  Sepia- 
toning  Bromides.  The  following  is  an 
improvement  on  the  usual  formula,  and 
gives  more  of  a  purple  tone: 

Hypo 3}  ounces. 

Alum 150    grains. 

Boiling  water 20    ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add 

Silver  nitrate 6    grains. 

Allow  to  cool,  and  heat  up  to  boiling- 
point  once  or  twice.  The  older  the  bath 
the  less  it  reduces  the  prints,  and  the 
richer  the  tones.     Use  at  120°  to  140°  F. 


Ozobrome  Prints  on  Glass.  A  German 
writer  suggests  the  following  method  for 
producing  decorative  plaques.  A  sheet 
of  yellow  glass  is  coated  with  a  thin 
solution  of  gelatine,  which,  after  drjdng, 
is  hardened  with  chrome  alum.  This 
could  be  simplified  probably  by  adding 
chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine  solution. 
An  undeveloped  ozobrome  print  is 
squeegeed  into  contact  with  the  gelatined 
glass,  which  should  be  previously  soaked 
in  water  and  left  in  contact  under  pres- 
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sure  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
two  are  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  at 
105°  F.,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  print  is  fully  developed  it  is 
hardened  by  immersion  in  alum,  rinsed 
and  dried,  and,  if  thought  necessary, 
varnished  with  celluloid  varnish.  A 
sheet  of  tinfoil  is  placed  behind  the  yellow 
glass,  and  the  whole  backed  up  with 
paper  or  card  and  bound  round  the 
edges,  when  it  will  look  exactly  like  a 
print  on  a  gold  plaque. 


Eder^s  Method  of  Reducing  Hard 
Negalvues. 

Potass,  bichromate 90  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid i  ounce  (fl.). 

Alum I  ounce. 

Water 20  ounces. 

The  negative  is  bleached  through  to 
the  back  in  this  solution,  well  washed, 
and  redeveloped  in  any  non-staining 
developer,  such  as  rodinal  or  glycin,  but 
only  up  to  the  right  degree  of  contrast. 


Copper  Intensifier. 

A, 

Copper  sulphate 2\  ounces. 

Water 10    ounces. 

B. 

Potass,  bromide 2\  ounces. 

Water  to 10    ounces. 

A  and  B  are  separately  made  up  with 
hot  water,  mixed  and  ailowed  to  cool. 
The  negative  is  bleached  in  the  mixture 
and  washed  for  a  minute  or  two.  It  is 
then  blackened  in 

Silver  nitrate 45  grains. 

Water  (distilled) i  ounce. 

For  still  greater  density,  the  negative 
is  well  washed  from  silver  and  an  ordi- 
nary developer  applied.  If  too  dense 
after  the  silver,  it  can  be  placed  in  a 
weak  hypo  solution  (about  10  grains 
per  ounce)  or  weak  potassium  cyanide 
(about  2  grains  per  ounce). 

In  photographing  fabrics,  faded  writ- 
ings or  other  objects  w;here  it  is  desired 


to  emphasize  or  to  suppress  a  color, 
remember  that  a  color  appears  darkest 
when  photographed  through  a  light 
filter  of  complementary  color,  and  light- 
est when  photographed  through  one  of 
its  own  color.  The  pairs  of  comple- 
mentaries  are :  violet  yellow,  blue  orange, 
and  green  red. 


Green  Prints.  Herr  Weissermel  sug- 
gests the  following  process  for  obtaining 
pure  green  prints:  Size  raw  paper  with 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  and 
dry  it.  It  must  then  be  painted  all  over 
and  equally  with — 

Potassiimi  bichromate 150  grains. 

Manganese  sulphate 250  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

and  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  exposed  like 
P.  O.  P.  until  the  image  appears  of  a  rich 
brown  and  somewhat  dark.  Wash  in 
plain  water  until  the  whites  are  pure; 
this  should  not  exceed  two  to  three 
minutes.  Place  the  print  face  up  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  blot  off  the  water 
with  blotting  paper,  and  paint  over 
with — 

Pyrocatechine 50  grains. 

Water i  ounce. 

The  image  will  turn  a  bright  green  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  should  then  be 
washed  for  about  five  minutes  and  then 
dried.  If  the  prints  are  flat  and  sunken- 
in  when  finished  they  should  be  var- 
nished. The  author  states  that  he  has 
kept  prints  fifteen  months  without 
their  showing  any  change. 

A  Rapid-fixing  Bath.  The  use  of 
ammonium  hyposulphite  instead  of  the 
corresponding  sodium  salt  for  fixation 
has  already  been  noted.  A  German 
writer  suggests  that  an  equally  efficient 
bath  can  be  made  with  a  mixture  of 
h)rpo  and  ammonium  chloride.  Theo- 
retically they  should  be  in  proportion  of 
284  parts  of  hypo  to  106  parts  of  ammo- 
nium chloride. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


The  History  of  the  Cinemato- 
graph was  given  by  Mr.  F.  Martin 
Duncan,  the  well-known  English  expert 
photographer-naturalist,  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  and  makes  interesting 
reading,  considering  what  a  factor  the 
cinematograph  has  become  in  the  world 
of  amusements.  He  began  by  telling 
how  Sir  John  Herschel,  one  evening 
in  1836,  asked  Charles  Babbage  how 
he  would  show  both  sides  of  a  shilling 
at  once,  and  when  Babbage  replied  by 
holding  the  coin  in  front  of  a  looking- 
glass,  showed  him  a  better  way  by  spin- 
ning it  on  the  table  and  pointing  out 
that  both  its  faces  were  visible  together 
if  the  eye  were  placed  on  a  level  with  it. 
This  simple  experiment  embodied  the 
idea  from  which  every  form  of  the 
modem  animated  picture  has  sprung. 
Babbage  told  the  incident  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Fitton,  who  made  a  model  consisting 
oi  a  disk  of  cardboard  having  a  birdcage 
drawn  on  one  side  and  a  bird  on  the 
other;  when  this  disk  was  spun  on  its 
axis  the  bird  appeared  to  be  inside  the 
cage.  Models  of  this  kind  were  after- 
ward sold  under  the  name  of  the  "  thau- 
matrope,"  and  were  wrongly  stated  to 
be  the  invention  of  Dr.  Paris.  After 
this  toy,  which,  like  all  animated  pic- 
tures, depended  upon  the  phenomenon 
known  as  persistence  of  vision,  the  next 
important  step  was  the  invention,  by 
W.  G.  Homer,  in  1833-34,  of  the  zoe- 
trope,  or  "wheel  of  life,"  which  was  sub- 
sequently patented  by  an  American  in 
1867.  Muybridge,  in  1877-78,  was  the 
first  to  take  systematic  photographs  at 
regular  intervals  of  moving  men  and 
animals.  He  employed  a  row  of  from 
twelve  to  thirty  cameras,  the  plates  in 
which  were  successively  exposed  as  the 
object  moved  past  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
series  of  electrical  contacts.  In  1883 
he  renewed  his  experiments,  using  forty 
cameras,  and  in  the  same  year  E.  J. 
Marey,  of  Paris,  founded  a  studio  for 
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taking  serial  photographs  of  men  and 
animals  in  motion,  calling  his  work 
chronophotography,  and  using  only  one 
camera,  with  several  exposures  on  one 
plate.  Later,  in  1890,  the  same  inves- 
tigator used  a  camera  fitted  with  roll 
films  which  were  unrolled  from  a  spool 
and  made  to  remain  stationary  for  the 
moment  of  exposure.  This  was  prac- 
tically the  first  form  of  the  present  cine- 
matograph camera,  and  it  was  really 
the  invention  of  the  celluloid  film  that 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  the  long  rolls 
of  pictures  now  used.  Mr.  Duncan  said 
he  himself  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
cinematograph  successfully  to  natural 
history  subjects,  and  had  also  succeeded 
in  combining  with  it  the  microscope. 


The  January  Century  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  the  new  color 
photography,  from  the  pen  of  J.  Nilsen 
Laurvik.  The  reproductions  of  por- 
traits in  colors  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and 
Mrs.  Kasebier,  while  closely  cop)dng 
the  original  autochromes,  necessarily 
lose  much  of  their  brilliancy  and  detail 
in  the  reproduction.  Next  month,  we 
understand,  the  Century  will  devote  its 
first  article  to  the  work  of  Eduard  J. 
Steichen.  The  Photo-Secession  is  win- 
ning publicity  in  high  places. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  photographer 
has  an  opportunity  to  photograph  Na- 
ture at  her  conjuring  tricks.  Soon  after 
the  disturbance  caused  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  a  new  island  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bogoslof  Islands. 
For  a  time  the  water  was  so  hot  as  to 
make  the  new  land  unapproachable, 
but  at  last  a  revenue  boat  was  able  to 
approach  near  enough  to  make  photo- 
graphs. Still  later,  a  party  was  able  to 
land  and  make  more  photographs. 
These  were  the  first  and  last  photo- 
graphs to  be  taken,  for  a  few  days  later 
the  island  disappeared. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Southekn  School  op  Photography,  of 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lively,  will  give  a  post-graduate 
course  for  professional  photographers  during  the 
month  of  April.  Mr.  Lively's  standing  as  a 
teacher  is  too  well  known  to  photographers  to 
need  further  commendation  on  our  part.  Those 
photographers  who  can  take  time  to  attend  this 
<x»urse  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  improvement 
they  can  make  in  their  work  after  a  month's  work 
under  Mr.  Lively's  tuition. 


Luxographs;  or^  Flashlight  Photography  Made 
Easy,  is  a  new  handbook  on  the  use  of  the  well- 
known  Luxo  flash  powder.  Seven  popular  light- 
ings are  demonstrated;  a  half-tone  shoeing  the 
result  and  diagram  for  each  lighting  are  given. 
Plain  directions  for  using  Luxo  flash  lamps  and 
some  valuable  information  on  flash  powders  in 
general  are  given.  Every  photographer  using 
lash  powder  should  have  a  copy.  A  request  to 
W.  P.  Buchanan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  secure 


WeUcome's  Exposure  Record  and  Diary  for  1908 
is  a  handy  pocket-book  of  photographic  informa- 
tion, including  an  ingenious  exposure  calculator 
which  gives  the  correct  exposure  with  a  single  turn 
of  a  single  scale.  Done  up  in  pocket-book  style, 
it  is  well  worth  the  fifty  cents  charged  for  it.  Your 
dealer,  or  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Robert  L.  Dunn,  the  famous  war  photog- 
rapher for  Collier's  Weekly,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  around  the  world  with  Secretary  of 
War  Taft,  has  written  the  following  letter  to  the 
Artura  Photo  Paper  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.: 

*  'After  using  forty  gross  of  Artura  Iris  on  my 
'round  the  world  trip,  which  covered  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Manchuria,  Siberia, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  in- 
volving the  crossing  of  America  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  without  losing 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  prints  made,  I 
think  it  no  more  than  right  to  acknowledge  to 
you  my  indebtedness  for  the  remarkable 
utility  of  your  product  under  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  hard  conditions.  No  better  photo- 
graphic paper  has  ever  been  made  for  the  pho- 
tographer who  wishes  to  accomplish  an  artistic 
result  without  unnecessary  trouble, 

"Under  all  conditions  of  climate  and 
weather  and  hampered  with  all  of  the  dis- 
comforts involved  in  a  rapid-fire  journey  of 
twenty-five  thousand  miles  and  over,  the 
paper  gave  absolutely  uniform  results,  and 
the  hundreds  of  autographed  Artura  prints 
of  Secretary  Taft,  presented  by  me  to  the 
sovereigns  and  famous  men  of  the  coxmtries 
we  visited,  elicited  so  much  favorable  comment 
that  I  hesitate  to  put  them  all  on  paper. 

"Truly,  it  was  a  wonderful  showing  of  a 
remarkable  photographic  product." 

Robert  L.  Dunn. 


Robert  L.  Dunn,  War  Photographer. 
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A  SERIES  of  Carbon  Demonstrations  are 
being  given  at  the  George  Murphy,  Inc.  Building, 
57  E.  9th  St.,  New  York,  on  Friday  evenings, 
February  14  and  28,  March  18  and  27,  when  me 
autotype  process  is  explained  in  detail.  This 
beautiful,  permanent,  and  easy  method  of  print- 
ing deserves  more  popularity  than  it  at  present 
enjoys,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  it  demonstrated 
should  not  be  missed. 


Antitone,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  preparation 
to  prevent  the  toning  of  proofs,  which  is  one  of  the 
evils  the  photographer  has  to  contend  with,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  jjeople  who  lead  a  blame- 
less and  otherwise  unimpeachable  life  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  tone  and  fix  a  set  of  proofs.     Mr.  A.  J. 


Jarman,  who  has  had  many  requests  for  a  formula 
to  render  proofs  untonable,  has  put  on  the  market 
a  preparation  which  very  eflFectively  answers  the 
purpose  without  disfiguring  the  print — until  the 
attempt  to  tone  it  is  made.  Full  particulars  can 
be  had  by  writing  him  at  246  W.  14th  St.,  New 
Yoric. 


The  Pohle-Werner  Invisible  Baby-holder 
is  being  generally  adopted  as  a  most  useful  studio 
accessory.  It  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
photographer  with  that  most  difficult  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  lively  baby.  Held  gently  but  firmly  by 
the  invisible  holder,  successful  exposures  can  be 
made  \i'ithout  loss  of  time  or  plates. 


editor*s  table. 


At  the  Little  Galleries,  New  York,  during  the 
past  month  there  was  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  some  of  Rodin's  working  drawings  and  sketches. 
The  exhibition  was  interesting  as  showing  an 
appreciation  of  the  pictorial  photographer  and  his 
aims  by  so  great  an  artist,  in  another  une  of  repro- 
duction, as  Rodin.  We  presume  that  they  were 
shown  for  this  reason;  we  cannot  think  of  any 
other. 


was  referred  to  as  number  83  of  the  series, 
should  have  been  84. 


This 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Lively  a  copy 
of  Lively  s  Method  of  Lightings.  It  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  show  by  simple  diagrams  and 
half-tone  illustrations  how  to  produce  every  char- 
acter of  lighting  now  in  general  demand  by  the 
public.  The  book  demonstrates  very  thoroughly 
what  can  be  done  with  the  Aristo  lamp.  The 
chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  illustrations  and 
diagrams.  The  latter  are  well  drawn  and  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  the  half-tone  illustrations  are 
especially  fine.  The  explanatory  matter  by  Mr. 
Lively  is  clever  and  concise,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
most  helpful  book  for  the  professional  studio. 
Sixty  pages,  seventeen  full-page  illustrations,  six- 
teen full-page  diagrams,  eight  by  eleven,  cloth 
bound,  $2.50  postpaid.  Can  be  supplied  from  this 
office. 


We  congratulate  the  Misses  Selby,  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  on  the  splendid  showing  their 
work  made  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  TimeSf  of  some  two  weeks  ago.  The  eight 
artistic  child  studies  were  very  clever,  and  showed 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  camera  with  children 
as  models. 


Two  slight  errors  crept  into  our  January  issue: 
On  page  12,  in  a  formula  for  a  rapid  fixing-bath, 
the  last  line  read:  "Water  to  20  minims."  The 
minims  should  have  been  ounces.  The  Photo- 
Miniaiure^  on  "Tank  and  Time  Development," 


Elsewhere  we  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
full  announcement  of  a  prize  competition,  in 
which  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  are  offering 
some  very  valuable  money  prizes  for  photographs 
for  advertising  purposes.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  first  prize  in  the  professional  class  is  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  it  is  offered  for  a  single  negative. 
This,  we  think,  wUl  make  a  record  price  for  a  pho- 
tographic negative.  The  photographers  who  can 
ffet  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  print,  or  even  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  dozen,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  your  hand;  but  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  five  by  seven  nega- 
tive. The  Eastman  Compiany  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  diverting  this  money  from  the 
artist  to  the  photographer.  It  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  to  convince  hmi  that  there  is  a  great  opening 
in  the  advertising  field  for  the  wide-awake  pho- 
tographer. 

From  inquiries  we  learn  that  the  three  annuals 
— ^the  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac ^ 
American  Annual j  1908,  and  Photograms  of  1907 
— ^are  almost  sold  out  and  it  will  soon  be  difficult 
to  obtain  copies.  If  you  have  not  yet  purchased, 
and  intend  to,  further  delay  will  be  dangerous. 


The  John  Scott  Legacy  Medal  and  Premium 
awarded  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Prof.  R.  W. 
Wood,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  "Diffraction  Color 
Photographs,"  and  to  Frederick  E.  Ives,  New 
York,  for  his  "Chromoscope  for  Viewing  Diffrac- 
tion Color  Photographs."  It  is  well  that  the 
National  and  New  York  Societies  are  to  take  up 
color  photography,  for  it  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  lately. 


Copyright  1907 
by  Falk,  New  York 


DAVID  WARFIELD 

as  "Wes  Bigelow"  in  "A  Grand  Army  Man" 
By  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York 
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THE  NEW  IDEA. 


The  New  Idea  is  not  confined  to 
politics  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  getting 
abroad  in  the  photographic  field.  We 
refer  to  the  new  style  of  photographic 
conventions,  inaugurated  by  the  New 
York  Society,  to  be  repeated  this  year, 
and  taken  up  in  part  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association. 

Even  the  National  Association  has 
been  affected  by  the  new  idea.  At  the 
Detroit  convention  practical  demon- 
strations are  to  be  substituted  for  the 
usual  lectures,  which  were  not  always 
of  the  most  practical  kind. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  of  the 
three  meetings  of  the  New  York  Society, 
we  are  surprised  that  the  example  has 
not  been  more  generally  followed. 
Reading  the  reports  of  last  year's 
conventions,  we  cannot  recall  one  that 
would  not  have  been  more  helpful  to 
the  photographer  and  photography 
had  it  been  run  on  the  New  York 
idea. 

As  a  means  to  increasing  the  useful- 
ness and  adding  interest  to  the  National 
Association,  we  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Presidents,  or  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 


vania Societies  be  officially  invited  to 
attend  the  National  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
last  meeting,  detailing  such  items  as 
would  be  of  general  interest.  In  this 
way  the  photographer  from  Maine  or 
Texas  would  get  a  good  idea,  at  first 
hand,  of  the  work  that  was  going  for- 
ward in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the 
President  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  or  his  deputy,  be 
officially  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Conven- 
tions, so  that  he  might  outHne  the 
program  of  the  forthcoming  Conven- 
tion. This  reciprocal  arrangement 
could  not  have  any  but  a  good  effect. 
For  if  we  concede  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  photographers  of  a  State 
to  get  together  to  discuss  plans  for  their 
betterment,  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
even  better  for  the  different  associations 
to  confer  and  work  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Before  either  the  National  or  State 
Associations  reach  their  greatest  useful- 
ness there  will  have  to  a  closer 
connection      and      fuller     cooperation 
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between  the  two  bodies.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  each  State  will 
be  divided  into  local  sections,  reporting 
annually  at  the  State  meeting,  each 
State  in  turn  sending  its  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention.  Then  will 
professional  photography  begin  to  take 


on  a  broader  aspect.  Great  as  its 
developments  have  been  in  the  past, 
it  can  achieve  much  greater  things  in 
the  future,  and  these  things  can  be 
more  easily  and  more  quickly  attained 
by  intelligent  cooperation  than  by 
spasmodic  and  individual  efforts. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  MEDLAR. 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America,  which  occurs  at  Detroit, 
July  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  will  I  believe 
be  a  memorable  meeting  in  many  ways. 
Your  Board  has  outlined  several  new 
departures  in  convention  work,  which 
will  be  tried  out  in  our  National  organ- 
ization, and  will  for  the  first  time  be 
placed  before  you  in  a  practical  educa- 
tional way. 

The  main  feature — competitive  class 
work — at  the  Detroit  meeting  has  not 
as  yet  been  fully  matured,  but  you  may 
rest  assured  that  full  publicity  of  this, 
with  all  details,  will  soon  be  made  clear 
to  you.  Suffice  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  able  leaders  we  propose  to  gather 
for  this  work  will  be  men  of  the  highest 
executive  ability,  not  alone  as  organizers, 
but  as  leaders  of  progressive  photog- 
raphy. 

I  believe,  in  the  matter  of  awards, 
your  Board  have  given  to  the  Association 
prizes  limited  enough  in  number,  and 
of  so  high  a  quality,  that  there  can  be 
no  question  of  cheapening  them,  as  the 
winner  of  any  one  of  the  three  sterling 
silver  cups  will  have  won  a  thing  of 
intrinsic  value,  aside  from  the  honor 
in  so  large  a  class  as  this  will  be,  which 
places  and  recognizes  him  as  a  leader 
among  the  best  of  American  portrait 
photographers. 

The  winning  of  salon  honors  the  past 
few  years  has  set  so  high  a  standard 
for  pictorial  photography  that  we  have 


deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association  and  the  earnest  workers 
along  this  line  to  continue  these  honors 
in  connection  with  the  above  awards. 
While  we  are  olQFering  twenty-five 
certificates  as  a  limit,  unless  the  work 
shown  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
them  the  awards  will  in  this  class  be 
considerably  under  in  numbers  than  in 
former  years,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  make 
this  feature  of  National  Association 
awards  of  a  standard  so  high  that  the 
Salon  will  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  Association. 

Our  -meeting,  coming  as  it  does  some- 
what earlier  in  the  season  than  usual, 
should  spur  you  to  the  point  of  "doing 
now"  that  part  of  your  work  which  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  until 
the  last  moment  (the  makipg  of  con- 
vention negatives).  This  can  better 
be  done  now  than  in  the  heat  of  early 
summer,  when  at  least  a  half  of  your 
energy  is  expended  in  keeping  the 
temperature  of  your  minds  and  bodies 
at  a  normal  point. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  every  menjber 
of  this  Association  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action  on  this  line,  as  it  is 
worth  your  while  this  year,  and  I 
believe  the  awards  offered  will  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  you. 

Our  foreign  exhibit  this  year  will  be 
one  of  great  interest,  comprising  as  it 
does  the  best  work  from  representative 
men  of  Continental  Europe,  England, 
and  Ireland,  aside  from  a  large  showing 
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from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  South 
American  Republics. 

Color  photography,  which  has  made 
so  notable  an  advance  in  the  past 
few  months,  will  be  represented  by  all 
known  processes.  This  in  itself  will 
form  an  exhibit  of  unusual  value,  one 
which  you  must  see  to  fully  appreciate. 

I  do  not  believe  I  will  be  found  very 
far  wide  of  the  mark  in  predicting  that 
at    the   Detroit   Convention    this   vear 


will  be  found  more  new  features  in 
convention  work  and  exhibits  than  have 
been  shown  in  any  single  exhibition  or 
convention  in  years. 

Make  your  plans  now,  as  it  will  be 
you  who  will  be  the  loser  in  case  you 
fail  to  meet  with  us  this  year  at  Detroit. 
Very  truly, 

Frank  W.  Medlar, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  -LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY 

EVANOFF. 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  will  be  held  in  the  Detroit 
Light  Guard  Armory,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
July  14,  15, 16,  and  17.  The  City  Beau- 
tiful, where  life  is  worth  living,  is  cen- 
trally located,  with  excellent  railroad 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  best  boat  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  easy  of  access 
from  every  direction.  In  these  days  of 
continuous  hustle  and  worry  of  business 
affairs  one  should  throw  off  anxiety, 
at  least  for  one  week  during  the  year, 
and  enjoy  new  scenes,  see  new  faces, 
and  enter  a  new  atmosphere.  A  volume 
would  be  required  to  enumerate  all  the 
convention  advantages  of  Detroit,  to 
describe  beautiful  Belle  Isle  and  the 
score  of  other  parks  scattered  over  the 
city,  and  the  river  rides  and  drives. 
The  Convention  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  you  to  get  a  fine  week's 
outing,  an  inspiration  for  your  year's 
work,  and  a  grand  good  time. 

Convention  Hall. 

The  Armory  halls  in  which  the 
Convention  will  he  held  are  ideal  in 
every  respect.  The  manufacturers  and 
dealers  \^  be  located  all  on  one  floor, 
where  all  the  instruments,  accessories. 


and  material  used  by  the  photographer 
of  the  present  day  will  be  on  exhibition 
and  demonstrated.  The  hall  in  which 
the  meetings  will  be  held  is  located  under 
the  main  hall,  and  will  accommodate  a 
large  audience. 

Art  Gallery. 

The  art  display  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  at  this  Convention,  and  lighted 
by  overhead  light.  It  wUl  be  filled 
with  the  choicest  examples  of  studio 
and  art  photography. 

Your  Board  has  this  year  decided  on 
prizes,  and  that  there  be  three  classes,  to 
be  known  as  the  Salon  Class,  the  Com- 
petitive Class,  and  the  Complimentary 
Class. 

The  Salon  Class  shall  comprise  three 
pictures,  of  any  size,  and  an  award 
shall  be  given  in  certificates  to  such 
pictures  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
Judges. 

The  Competitive  Class  wUl  constitute 
a  class  of  six  pictures,  size  to  be  not 
less  than  nine  inches  one  way.  The 
exhibit  to  be  judged  collectively,  for 
which  three  awards  will  be  given. 
These  awards  to  be  three  silver  cups 
of  unequal  value,  known  as  first,  second, 
and  third  prize. 
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The  Complimentary  Class  is  one 
which  will  not  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges. 

Educational    Features, 

There  will  be  four  competitive  classes 
in  practical  photography  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  of  our  best  American 
workers.  It  will  include  negative  mak- 
ing, retouching,  and  printing.  More 
definite  matter  on  this  feature  will  be 
issued  later. 

Entertainment  Features. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the 
Detroit  Convention  are  of  an  elaborate 
character,  every  evening  being  given 
over  to  some  high-class  amusement. 
This  feature  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent committee,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  participate. 


Hotel  Accommodations, 

Detroit  offers  ample  acconmiodations 
for  all  visitors,  at  prices  to  meet  all 
purses.  From  the  Cadillac  down,  no 
city  of  its  size  can  boast  of  better  hotels. 

The  hotels  are  the  Cadillac,  $3.50  and 
$2.50  per  day,  American  and  European 
plan  respectively;  Hotel  St.  Claire,  $2.00 
and  $4.50,  American  plan;  Metropole, 
$1.00  per  day  and  up,  European  plan; 
The  Washington  Inn,  $1.00  to  $3.00, 
European  plan;  Normandie,  $2.50  and 
$1.00  up,  American  and  European 
plans;  Griswold  House,  $2.00  to  $3.00, 
American  plan,  and  $1.00  to  $2.50, 
European  plan;  The  Ponchartrain, 
$2.00  up,  European  plan;  and  the 
Morgan  House,  at  $1.00  a  day  up,  on 
the  American  plan. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  C.  EVANOFF, 

Secretary  P.  A.  of  A. 
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The  mid-winter  dinner  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  New  England 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  evening  of 
Februarj'  13,  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers attending.  The  invited  guests  were 
Mr.  T.  W.  Pattison  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Cum- 
mings. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  ''Autochrome 
Process,"  given  by  Morris  Burke 
Parkinson,  who  is  making  portraits  in 
color  by  this  process  commercially  and 
meeting  with  great  success.  Messrs. 
Frank  Place,  George  H.  Hastings, 
J.  T.  Collins,  and  H.  H.  Haight  also 
addressed  the  gathering. 

The  following  prize-list  was  arranged 
for  the  forthcoming  convention,  which 
has  been  arranged  for  July  28,  29,  and 
30,  immediately  after  the  National  and 
a  month  earlier  than  last  year: 


Grand  Portrait  Class,  Open  to  the 
world.  One  print  only,  8  x  10  or  larger. 
No  entrance  fee.  Prize,  a  solid  gold 
medal. 

The  following  are  open  to  members 
of  the  P.  A.  of  New  England  only: 

Three  pictures,  any  size,  i,  a  silver 
medal;  2  and  3,  certificates  of  merit. 

Genre  CUiss.  Three  pictures,  any 
size.  I,  silver  medal;  2  and  3,  certifi- 
cates of  merit. 

Group  Class,  Three  pictures,  any 
size;  three  or  more  figures  in  each  picture. 
I,  silver  medal;  2,  certificate  of  merit. 

Landscape  Class,  Three  pictures, 
any  size,  i,  silver  medal;  2,  certificate 
of  merit. 

Photographers  must  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  date  of  the  convention  has 
been  advanced  a  month.  Do  not  delay  too 
longthemakingofyourexhibitionpictures. 
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Will  Armstrong,  elected  President 
at  the  last  convention,  declined  to  serve. 
The  Executive  Committee,  by  virtue 
of  their  power,  appointed  Francis  A. 
Place,  an  ex-President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
to   the  Presidency,   and,  by  the   resig- 


nation of  William  Bosworth  as  First 
Vice-President,  appointed  William  A. 
Webster,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  The  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  has  now 
an  active  set  of  oflScers,  and  a  first  class 
convention  is  assured. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANU. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  P.  A. 
of  Pennsylvania  met  in  Philadelphia 
recently  and  completed  arrangements 
for  the  1908  convention,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  May  5  and  6. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  each  exhibit 
of  pictures  to  three  prints,  size  not  to 
exceed  8  x  10.  A  ballot  of  the  members 
will  be  taken  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  popular  picture  on  exhibition,  the 
same  to  be  announced  at  the  last  session. 
Every  print  hung  will  be  catalogued, 
and,  to  effect  entry  and  hanging,  all 
pictures  must  be  in  the  hands  of  First 
Vice-President  Ryland  Phillips,  1206 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  or 
before  April  30.  Pictures  received  after 
that  date  cannot  be  accepted. 


A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  is 
offered  for  the  best  and  most  practical 
idea  for  studio  use,  the  only  condition 
being  that  the  idea  must  be  demon- 
strated originally  at  this  convention. 

It  is  announced  that  several  important 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Association. 

The  officers  are:  President,  J.  Will 
Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  First  Vice- 
President,  Ryland  PhiUips,  Philadelphia; 
Second  Vice-President,  Wm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia;  W.  I.  Goldman,  Reading, 
Treasurer,  and  E.  E.  Seavy,  New 
Castle,  Secretary.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
a  capital  portrait  group  of  the  officers. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Iowa 
held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and 
arranged  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Davenport. 
Roll-call  found  the  Committee  all 
present,  viz.,  President,  G.  E.  Fahr; 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  Ferguson;  Secretary, 
T-  Will  Runkle.  The  Convention  dates 
will  be  May  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1908. 

The  Turners'  Hall  was  selected  for 
the  exhibit  of  pictures,  manufacturers' 
and  dealers'  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
business  sessions,  and  lectures,  and 
ample  space  is  provided  for  all. 


An  attractive  and  instructive  program 
is  being  prepared,  which  is  bound  to 
please,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

A  full  program  will  be  published  in 
the  Annual y  which  will  be  issued  a 
few  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
Convention. 

Classes  and  Awards, 

Grand  Portrait  Class.  Beautiful  silver 
loving  cup;  open  to  any  photog- 
rapher outside  of  Iowa  exhibiting  the 
three  best  pictures.  No  restrictions  as 
to  size,  frames,  or  kind  of  paper  used. 
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Entry  fee,  $3.00,  to  be  sent  in  advance 
to  T.  Will  Runkle,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Class  A.  A  gold  medal;  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  showing  the 
six  best  pictures,  nine  inches  or  over,  one 
dimension.  Second  prize,  silver  medal; 
open  to  members  of  the  association 
residents  of  Iowa. 

Class  B,  A  gold  medal,  to  be 
awarded  to  member  from  towns  of 
5000  inhabitants  or  less.  Requires  six 
pictures  eight  inches  or  larger.  Second 
prize,  silver  medal. 

Class  C.  A  gold  medal,  awarded 
to  a  member  from  town  of  2500  in- 
habitants or  less,  showing  six  best 
cabinet  pictures  or  larger.  Second  prize, 
silver  medal. 


Class  D,  Open  to  all  members  from 
towns  of  1500  inhabitants  or  less.  A 
gold  medal.  Six  cabinets  or  larger. 
Second  prize,  silver  medal. 

Miniature  Class.  A  gold  medal  to 
any  Iowa  photographer,  a  member  of 
this  association,  showing  six  best 
miniature  portraits,  to  be  not  over  four 
inches  any  dimension,  framed  separately 
or  collectively,  with  or  without  glass. 
Second  prize,  silver  medal. 

View  Class.  A  finely  engraved 
diploma  to  member  showing  best  six 
views,  4J  X  6i,  or  larger.  No  restrictions 
as  to  subject,  frames,  or  paper. 

A  cash  prize  of  $25.00  is  offered  for 
the  idea  that  is  voted  by  the  members 
to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  in 
the  average  studio. 
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The  Photographers'  Copyright 
League  of  America  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  losing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Bolles,  who  has  been  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Bolles  has  practically  retired 
from  photography,  and  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  devote  the  time  necessary,  and 
the  President  of  the  League  has 
appointed,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term,  Mr.  F.  A.  Strohmeyer,  of  Under- 
wood  &  Underwood,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Strohmeyer  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  position,  being  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  topic,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  better  man  for 
the  position. 

From  the  President  B.  J.  Falk  we 
have  received  copies  of  a  number  of 
letters,  which  we  reprint  below,  showing 
that  the  photographer  is  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  securing  complete 
protection  for  his  work  through  the  new 
Copyright  Bill  now  before  Congress. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when  this 
bill  was  before  Congress  last  year, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  to  have  incor- 
porated into  the  new  law  a  clause 
giving  them  the  right  to  use  the  photog- 
rapher's property,  whether  coprighted 
or  not,  with  or  without  permission. 
They  failed  in  the  attempt  last  year,  but 
as  definite  action  on  the  bill  was  deferred, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  another 
attempt  will  be  made  when  the  bill  is 
brought  in  for  further  consideration 
this  session. 

Mr  Falk  reports  that  the  indignation 
aroused  last  year  has  not  subsided, 
and  that  the  photographers  are  as  fully 
alive  now  to  the  danger  threatened  as 
they  were  in  1907. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  opinions 
expressed: 

Geo.  H.  Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass.: 
"It  seems  such  an  outrageous  attempt 
to  steal  our  products  that  I  cannot  see 
how  any  intelligent  body  of  men  could 
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grant  or  legalize  such  an  unwarranted 
scheme." 

Geo.  Steckel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
"We  have  been  easy  marks  for  the 
newspapers.  This  movement  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  photographer  and 
should  be  supported." 

Curtis  &  Cameron,  Boston,  Mass: 
"Although  the  newspapers  were  de- 
feated on  that  amendment  last  year,  we 
think  that  the  price  of  safety  will  be 
absolute  endless  vigilance  clear  up  to  the 
last  instant." 

Knaffl  Bros.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 
"The  Newspaper  Association  is  again 
trying  to  have  a  cop)rright  law  passed 
which  will  place  the  photographers  at 
their  mercy,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
their  plans  will  be  frustrated." 

C.  S.  Livingston,  Enterprise,  Ala.: 
"Personally  I  have  little  to  lose  on  this 
line,  but  other  brethren  have,  so  I 
will  always  do  what  I  can  for  the 
fraternity." 

Lyman,  Oshkosh,  Wis.:  "The 
newspapers  seem  to  think  that  the 
photographers  are  a  special  class 
created  for  then:  direct  benefit,  and 
that  they  can  do  with  them  what  they 
will.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  use  our  skill  to 
their  advantage  without  any  compensa- 
tion whatever,  but  let  the  poor  picture 
man  ask  for  a  free  line  in  their  most 
valuable  paper,  that  last  week  wanted  to 
use  one  of  his  pictures  without  paying 


for  it  (and  wanted  him  to  stop  some 
important  order  and  get  it  out  in  a  rush), 
and  you  will  have  to  run  and  see  the 
business  manager,  the  city  editor,  and 
the  devily  and  then  have  to  pay  your 
good  money  to  get  the  line." 

H.  C.  Whipple,  Glean,  N.  Y.:  "It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
professional  photographer  is  the  legi- 
timate prey  of  every  vulture  who  would 
fatten^  or  at  least  feed  off,  the  product 
of  his  efforts." 

Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  Hammond,  Ind.: 
"I  certainly  protest  against  any  viola- 
tion of  my  rights  as  owner  of  my  own 
productions." 

A.  H.  Harscher,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.: 
"  Unless  the  photographers  of  the  whole 
country  stand  together  and  fight  for 
their  rights,  there  will  be  little  reason 
for  them  to  complain  later  that  they  are 
not  fairly  treated." 

J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
"The  newspapers  and  magazines  would 
be  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  if  photography  would  go  out  of 
existence  and  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional photographer  be  taken  away  from 
them,  but  they  do  not  recognize  the 
simplest  rights  of  the  profession." 

President  Falk  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Photographers'  Copyright 
League  of  America  to  all  members  of  the 
fraternity  who  have  so  nobly  responded 
to  the  call  for  action. 
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BY   A.    J.    JARMAN. 


Making  photographs  upon  ivory  does 
not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  those  who  are  masters  in  this  class 
of  work  hold  every  little  point  as  a  secret. 

The  production  of  prints  upon  ivory 
can  be  carried  out  by  two  methods. 


One  plan  is  to  print  the  image  directly 
upon  the  ivory;  the  other  is  carried  out 
by  making  a  specially  coated  paper 
with  a  collodion  emulsion,  then  printing 
the  image  upon  this  paper,  toning  it 
and  fixing  it,  then  stripping  the  collodion 
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film  from  the  paper  and  transferring 
this  to  the  ivory.  The  carbon  process 
can  also  be  used  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  present  article  will  deal  with-  the 
collodion  process  only,  because  when  the 
collodion  emulsion  is  once  made  up  the 
after-work  is  so  simple  and  certain  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  fail  in  obtaining 
the  best  results  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  possesses  only  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge  in  photographic  manipula- 
tion. One  point  must  be  attended  to  in 
all  the  operations,  and  that  is  to  see 
that  every  vessel  and  bottle  used  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  not  contaminated 
with  any  other  chemical,  especially 
the  developing  agents. 

Preparation  of  the  Collodion  Emulsion, 

Take  a  twelve-ounce,  clean,  dry  bottle 
with  a  good-fitting  cork;  place  therein: 

P}ToxyUn  (gun  cotton) 50  grains. 

Alcohol  (pure  photographic)     4  fluidounces. 
Sulphuric  ether 4  fluidounces. 

Shake  the  bottle  well  until  the  pyroxy- 
lin has  become  completely  dissolved. 
The  following  solutions  must  be  made 
up  and  marked  "Stock  Solutions:" 

No.  I. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (pure) 240  grains. 

Distilled  water 4  drachms. 

No.  2. 

Chloride  of  strontium 64  grains. 

Alcohol  (pure  photographic)     2  fluidounces 

No.  3. 

Citric  acid 64  grains. 

Alcohol  (photographic) 2  ounces. 

Two  ounces  of  the  plain  collodion 
must  now  be  placed  in  a  four-ounce 
amber-colored  bottle,  and  30  drops  of 
No.  I  added  to  i  drachm  of  alcohol. 
Pour  this  into  the  collodion;  shake  this 
well  and  add  i  drachm  of  No.  2,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time;  shake  the  mixture 
between  each  addition;  add  lastly  30 
drops  of  No.  3;  shake  this  mixture  well 
and  allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour. 
The  emulsion  must  now  be  filtered 
through  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton, 
pressed  lightly  into  the  neck  of  a  small. 


clean,  glass  funnel.  All  these  operations 
must  be  conducted  under  an  orange- 
colored  light,  because  the  emulsion 
when  made  up  is  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  any  white  light.  All  the  bottles  used 
must  be  amber  colored,  except  that 
which  contains  the  plain  collodion,  which 
may  be  of  white  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
emulsion  has  been  filtered  it  is  ready 
for  use,  and  can  be  employed  directly 
upon  the  ivory  or  the  coating  of  the 
stripping  paper. 

Preparing  the  Stripping  Paper, 

Procure  a  few  feet  of  baryta  coated 
paper,  and  float  this  upon  a  warm  mix- 
ture of  gelatine  made  as  follows: 

Gelatine 90  grains. 

White  granulated  sugar 30  grains. 

Water 6  ounces. 

When  this  is  made  up,  filter  it  through 
three  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth,  tied 
over  the  top  of  an  ordinary  tumbler. 
Pour  this  into  a  clean  tray;  see  that 
there  are  no  air  bubbles;  then  float  the 
baryta  paper  face  down  upon  the  mix- 
ture; allow  it  to  float  until  it  lies  quite 
flat;  raise  it  by  one  comer;  if  there  are 
any  bubbles,  they  must  be  dispersed  and 
the  paper  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few- 
seconds,  so  as  to  secure  an  even  coating. 
It  must  now  be  lifted  and  suspended 
to  dry  in  a  warm  room.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  can  be  thus  prepared  and 
kept  ready  for  use,  as  it  will  keep  well 
for  any  length  of  time  if  kept  dry  and 
under  pressure. 

Coating  the  Paper. 

Take  one  of  the  dried  sheets,  turn  the 
edges  up  all  around  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  so  as  to  form  a  tray;  just 
tack  the  four  comers  down  upon  a  piece 
of  stiiBF  cardboard  with  sealing  wax. 
Pour  upon  the  centre  a  small  pool  of 
the  filtered  emulsion;  allow  it  to  run 
evenly  over  the  surface;  then  drain  the 
excess  of  emulsion  into  the  funnel,  so  as 
to  filter  it  again  into  the  stock  bottle; 
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lift  the  coated  paper,  where  it  was  fixed 
with  the  sealing  wax,  with  the  blade  of 
a  penknife,  and  suspend  it  to  dry.  Of 
course,  all  these  ,  operations  must  be 
conducted  away  from  all  white  light. 
After  the  coating  has  become  quite  dry 
it  must  be  coated  again  with  the  same 
emulsion,  only  the  pouring  off  must  be 
done  from  the  opposite  comer.  This 
yniH  give  an  even  coating  of  sensitive 
material.  As  soon  as  this  second  coating 
has  become  dry  the  paper  is  ready  for  use. 

Printing  the  Image. 

Cut  the  paper  to  the  size  required; 
place  it  upon  the  negative,  say  a  small 
portrait;  expose  to  light  and  print  it 
about  two  shades  darker  than  will  be 
required  for  the  finished  picture.  When 
printed  the  print  must  be  washed  in  half 
a  dozen  changes  of  clean,  cold  water, 
then  toned  in  the  following  gold  bath: 

Water lo  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold i  grain. 

Acetate  of  soda 30  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 10  grains. 

This  bath  should  be  made  up  several 
hours  before  use.  Place  the  washed 
print  into  this;  watch  the  color;  just  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  slight  change  in  color 
the  toning  is  complete.  Place  the  print 
into  cold  water;  wash  twice;  then  fix  in 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  3 
ounces;  water,  20  ounces. 

Five  minutes  in  this  will  be  sufficient. 
Then  wash  the  print  well  in  running 
water  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  may  then 
be  suspended  to  dry.  When  the  drying 
is  complete,  the  print  must  be  cut  to  the 
size  required,  and  then  placed  into  a 
basin  of  water  heated  to  about  150®  F. 
In  about  one  minute  the  collodion  film 
will  float  off,  or  it  may  be  assisted  with 
a  small  sable  brush. 

The  piece  of  ivory  must  be  prepared 
by  cleaning  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  cotton  dipped  into  alcohol. 
As  soon  as  the  surface  has  been  well 


cleaned,  the  ivory  is  dipped  into  the 
water  and  the  film  with  the  image  is 
floated  upon  the  ivory.  It  is  then  care- 
fully spread  into  position  by  a  small  sable 
brush,  and  blotted  off  with  a  piece  of 
clean  white  blotting  board.  The  print 
and  ivory  are  now  to  be  placed  between 
two  fresh  blotters,  and  put  under  press- 
ure in  an  ordinary  printing-frame  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  result  will 
be  a  beautiful  print  upon  ivory,  fit  for 
coloring,  or  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
perfect  photographic  print.  There  is 
just  enough  gelatine  left  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  collodion  film  to  enable  it 
to  adhere  to  the  ivory. 

Printing  upon  the  ivory  may  be  done 
direct  by  coating  the  ivory  (after  it  has 
been  cleaned  with  alcohol)  with  the 
sensitive  emulsion,  drying  it,  and  print- 
ing in  just  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
printing  paper,  and  toning  in  the  same 
manner.  The  washing  operation  after 
fixing  will  require  to  be  longer,  so  as  to 
remove  every  trace  of  the  chemical  from 
the  body  of  the  ivory. 

The  sensitive  emulsion  will  keep 
good  for  months,  but  the  paper  will  not 
keep  good  for  more  than  four  days  to  a 
week,  so  that  the  paper  must  be  pre- 
pared only  a  short  time  before  required 
for  use. 

The  time  for  fixing  a  print  when 
made  direct  upon  the  ivory  must  be 
double  that  required  for  paper.  This 
will  insure  every  trace  of  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  being  eliminated  from 
the  pores  of  the  ivory,  and  insuring  the 
stability  of  the  print. 

Ivor}'  in  pieces  of  variable  thicknesses 
can  be  procured  of  art  dealers,  and  at 
some  of  the  dealers  in  artists'  materials, 
varying  in  price  according  to  size.  A 
piece  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  long  will  cost,  fifty 
cents.  This  will  be  found  large  enough 
to  make  several  small  locket  portraits 
upon,  and,  if  printed  light,  will  be  found 
admirably  suited  for  coloring. 
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Photographic  manufacturers  in 
America,  and  the  adjacent  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania, 
should  take  note  of  a  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  law  which  came  into  force  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  January  i  last.  This 
law  is  aimed  at  the  holders  of  British 
patents,  who,  under  those  patents, 
manufacture  goods  outside  that  country 
and  yet  sell  them  there.  The  patents 
are  liable  to  be  revoked  immediately 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  unless  the 
goods  are  forthwith  actually  made  in 
Britain.  I  gather  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  that  many  non- 
British  patentees  are  already  negotiating 
with  British  manufacturers  to  carry 
out  their  British  patents.  Amongst 
others,  the  Badische  Aniline  and  Soda 
Works  and  the  Berlin  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  developers, 
with  a  capital  of  over  $50,000,000,  intend 
to  erect  works  in  Great  Britian  for  the 
manufacture  in  that  country  of  all  the 
products  for  which  they  hold  British 
patents. 

Now,  this  law,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  amendment  of  the  British  patent 
regulations,  is  undoubtedly,  to  quote 
Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  in  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  an  "unmitigated 
staggerer."  It  was  passed  through  the 
leisurely  and  serene  British  Parliament 
at  tip-top  speed,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  powerful  group  of  manufacturers. 
Looked  at  squarely,  it  is  Protection  or 
Tariff  Reform  in  disguise,  a  condition 
of  affairs  to  which  the  overpopulated 
little  island  in  the  North  Sea  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  come,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  that  island  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  go  round  to  keep  every- 
body busy  all  the  time.  And  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
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rather  difficult  to  enlarge  the  country, 
kill  off  half  the  population,  and  grow  more 
coal,  iron,  wood,  com,  tobacco  plants, 
and  other  necessities  of  life,  which, 
failing  Protection,  is  the  only  other 
thinkable  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
so  far  as  American  photographic  manu- 
facturers are  concerned,  this  new  British 
patent  law  is  really  a  very  serious 
matter.  No  doubt  the  great  concerns 
are  already  aware  of  it;  but  lest  they,  or 
any  of  the  smaller  holders  of  British 
patents  exporting  goods  so  protected  to 
England  that  are  made  in  this  country, 
have  not  yet  been  apprised  of  the  new 
law,  I  venture  to  utilize  the  pages  of 
Wilson's  for  drawing  their  attention 
to  it.  The  knowledge  will  save  them 
much  money. 


Any  departure  or  innovation  which 
simplifies,  or  makes  easier,  the  beautiful 
process  of  printing  in  carbon  should  be 
assured  of  a  warm  welcome  in  America, 
where,  until  comparatively  recently, 
this  system  of  making  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments had  not  made  such  great  progress 
as  elsewhere.  Carbograph,  which  has 
just  been  introduced  abroad,  should 
therefore  attract  the  notice  of  practical 
workers,  as  it  furnishes  a  plan  of  making 
direct  enlargements  on  to  the  paper  by 
artificial  light,  that  is,  by  optical  pro- 
jection. It  does  so  in  right  of  the  fact 
that  the  sensitive  agent  is  bromide  of 
silver — ^in  other  words,  what  is  virtually 
bromide  paper.  A  rough  outline  of  the 
process  will,  I  fear,  seriously  discoimt 
any  claim  which  the  process  may  have 
for  simplicity;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
undoubtedly  practicable,  and  possibly 
deserves  all  the  nice  things  recently 
said  about  it  at  such  exceUent  length 
(I  know  from  experience  that  good 
"copy"  is  always  welcome  in  the  winter 
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months)  by  your  esteemed  contem- 
poraries on  the  other  side.  The  new 
paper  is  coated  with  gelatine,  silver 
bromide,  and  a  carbon  pigment.  The 
exposure  having  been  made  by  an  arti- 
ficial light  system,  a  silver  image  is 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  (good 
old  ferrous  oxalate  of  my  boyhood's 
days!);  the  paper  washed;  a  clearing 
bath  of  acetic  acid  used;  and  then  a 
sensitizing  bath  of  potassium  bichromate 
and  alum  applied.  So  far,  this  applica- 
tion of  a  twenty-seven-year-old  idea — 
for  such  it  is — scarcely  makes  for 
simplicity,  whatever  it  does  in  the  way  of 
efficiency. 

The  rationale  of  the  bichromate 
sensitizing  is  this:  The  reduced  silver 
acts  on  the  bichromate,  the  gelatine 
in  parts  being  thus  rendered  insoluble, 
the  film  then  resembling  in  its  nature 
ordinary  sensitized  carbon  tissue  that 
has  been  exposed  to  light.  The  film  is 
transferred  to  another  support  and 
development  of  the  non-hardened 
gelatine  is  conducted  just  as  in  ordinary 
carbon  printing.  Now  comes  the 
chemically  beautiful  but,  I  venture  to 
think,  somewhat  troublesome  part  of  the 
process.  The  image  that  is  left  is 
duplex  in  its  nature;  we  have  reduced 
silver  and  carbon  pigment  in  intimate 
union.  Moreover,  there  is  the  unaltered 
silver  bromide  remaining.  Two  courses 
are  open  to  the  worker:  to  have  a 
final  image  in  carbon  only,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  it  with  silver.  The  latter  can 
be  dissolved  out  with  hypo  and  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  after  the  unaltered 
silver  bromide  has  been  fixed  away  in 
the  usual  manner.  Carbograph  has 
certainly  been  received  with  much 
journalistic  applause;  but  when  "the 
tumult  and  the  shouting,  dies,"  to  quote 
my  fellow  poet,  Mr.  Kipling — the 
reader  may  like  to  know  that  I  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  photographic  poetry  once 
upon  a  time — ^I  am  doubtful  of  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  the  process  in 


its    present    form.    It    strikes    me    as 
ingenious,  but  troublesome. 

A  quotation:  "With  all  the  hysterical 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  displayed 
over  this  latest  adaptation  of  the  three- 
color  process  [the  Autochrome]  no  one 
in  this  country  [England]  has  been 
quite  so  absurd  as  to  suggest  that  the 
sublime  art  of  the  painter-artist  was  in 
dagger  of  being  superseded;  but  so 
primitive  and  ill-restrained  are  the 
instincts  of  the  average  people  who  go 
to  make  up  that  precious  infant  among 
the  nations,  America,  that  such  prophecy 
has,  it  seems,  actually  been  made  in 
all  seriousness."  Such  prophecy  was 
actually  made  about  the  Daguerreotype, 
decades  ago,  and  it  will  be  made  decades 
hence.  It  is  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  those  unfortunates  who  for  their 
sins,  or  their  fathers,  or  someone  else's, 
are  doomed  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
writing  in  newspapers.  The  writer 
of  the  article  from  which  I  quote  knows 
that  as  well  as  I  do;  don't  you?  I  hope 
such  grave  and  serious  attacks  upon 
the  average  people  of  this  country  will 
not  lead  to  any  international  complica- 
tions. Probably  they  will  not,  for  the 
representatives  of  "the  precious  infant 
among  the  nations"  whom  I  have 
heard  discussing  the  matter  seem  to 
think  that  the  Washington  Cabinet  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
James  Br\'ce  that  the  Editor  of  The 
Amateur  Poiographer,  who  prints  the 
article  I  quote  from,  would  be  really 
sorry  if  the  remarks  he  makes  about 
the  great  American  people  led  to  a 
diplomatic  rupture. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  New  York 
Convention,  and,  if  the  powers  that  be 
honor  me  with  an  invitation,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  how  the  thing  is  carried  out, 
and  compare  it  with  the  way  in  which 
matters  are  managed  in   Britain  i    Of 
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course,  America  is  the  original  source 
of  the  British  Convention,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  when  in  this 
country  in  1885,  having  seized  upon  the 
idea  and  taken  it  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  crystallize  it  at  Derby,  England,  in 
1886,  when  the  first  British  Convention 
was  held.  Of  that  Convention  I  had 
many  pleasant  and  interesting  experi- 
ences, not  the  least  of  which  was  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  President 
during  the  year  1900-1901.  Only  the 
other  day  I  received  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Convention,  a  valuable  souvenir  of  my 
Presidency.  This  was  the  official 
badge  I  wore  on  assuming  office,  and 
which  I  passed  on  to  my  successor,  Sir 


William  Herschel,  a  son  of  the  great 
astronomer  Herschel,  who  presided  in 
1902.  British  Convention  meetings 
make  very  agreeable  re-unions,  being 
attended  by  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals, and  there  is  no  pleasanter 
way  of  spending  a  short  vacation  in 
some  old  Cathedral  town  or  amidst 
other  and  equally  interesting  historical 
surroundings  at  the  height  of  an  English 
summer.  The  every  day  interests  of 
the  professional  worker  do  not,  however,, 
figure  on  the  program  as  they  seem 
to  do  in  the  New  York  State  and  other 
conventions,  and  it  is  in  this  last  regard 
that  I  think  the  English  professional 
photographer  should  take  a  leaf  out  of 
his  American  confrfere^s  book. 
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The  Professional  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,  the  English 
equivalent  of  our  Photographers*  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  recently  held  an 
exhibition  of  their  work  in  London. 
The  following  remarks  by  F.  C.  Filney 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  trend  of 
present-day  portraiture  in  England: 

Yesterday  the  doors  of  the  "Little 
Galleries"  in  Wellington  Street  were 
opened  to  the  pubUc  for  a  second 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  professional 
photographer.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  indeed,  if  the  "lay"  public,  or  the 
men  and  women  in  the  street,  could  be 
induced  to  crowd  in.  They  would  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  a  select  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  portrait  photography;  a 
better  view  than  can  be  obtained  by 
promiscuous  glances  into  the  same  old 
series  of  show  cases  with  which  their 
daily  round  brings  them  face  to  face. 
The  Association  does  not  lay  itself  out 
for   the   entertainment   of   the   public. 


however.  Its  object  is  primarily  to 
allow  professional  men  to  see  what 
others  of  the  craft  are  doing,  and  by 
that  means  to  establish  a  bond  between 
them  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
educational  and  commercially  advan- 
tageous. 

Naturally  enough,  only  firms  who  are 
members  of  the  Association  are  invited 
to  exhibit,  and  this  fact,  of  course,, 
involves  the  omission  of  several  having 
world-wide  reputations.  But  these,  it 
is  hoped,  vvdll,  in  the  course  of  time,, 
rank  themselves  with  the  existing 
members  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

There  is  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  the 
present  show  is  an  advance  artistically 
upon  the  last.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  old-time  principles, 
methods,  and  traditions  seem  as  firmly 
fixed  as  ever.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  work  of  a  firm  is  very  largely  con- 
trolled by  its  studio  paraphemaJia.  An 
operator  gets  accustomed,  it  may  be, 
to  placing  his  sitter  always  in  the  same 
spot;  always  in  the  same  light;  backed 
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always  by  the  same  range  of  back- 
grounds; supported  always  by  the  same 
choice  of  accessories.  Possibly  the 
operator  would  be  a  little  thrown  out 
if  these  factors  were  thoroughly  changed. 
But  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
this  slight  "throwing  out"  would  not 
be  an  ultimate  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  introduce  new  conditions, 
and  therefore  new  ideas  and  new  re- 
sources. With  these  would  perhaps 
arrive  the  look  of  freshness  which  is 
now  undoubtedly  lacking  in  almost  all 
professional  work. 

Whatever  are  the  sins  of  the  amateur, 
and  they  are  mapy,  in  sooth,  yet  he  has 
with  them  all,  and  by  reason  of  them  all, 
a  freshness  of  attack  which  is  sometimes 
captivating.  He  is  not  enslaved  by  a 
studio  routine,  but  is  forever  being 
faced  with  new  problems  called  up  by 
the  ever-shifting  conditions  of  his  work. 

The  professional  scores  in  the  matter 
of  certainty  of  result,  in  economy  of 
material  and  labor;  and,  having  all  his 
procedure  at  his  finger-tips,  his  technique 
and  execution  are  assured.  But,  un- 
fortunately, his  results  are  no  less 
assured — that  is  to  say,  they  are  as 
like  each  other  as  slight  differences  in 
scale  and  mounting  will  permit.  If 
there  is  any  suggestion  of  stagnation 
in  his  work,  it  is  to  be  found  at  this 
point. 

Another  matter  suggested  by  the 
present  exhibition  is  that  of  the  banal 
smoothness  due  to  retouching.  Por- 
celain faces  are  still  in  demand,  it 
would  seem.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  public  might  have  been 
educated  before  this  to  see  that  mere 
smoothness  for  smoothness'  sake  is 
unalloyed  vulgarity.  People  are  not 
all  so  crassly  vain  and  ignorant  as  to 
think  that-  a  portrait  of  themselves 
without  a  spot  or  wrinkle — to  say 
nothing  of  modelling  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  facial  muscles,  of  which  nobody 
need    be   ashamed — could   be   believed 


in  by  their  friends.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  people  can  believe  in  them 
themselves.  Who,  then,  does  believe 
in  them?  An  amateur's  portrait  was 
recently  greeted  by  the  following 
remark  from  the  sitter:  "Well,  that's 
the  first  photograph  of  myself  that  I 
have  ever  had  taken  that  did  not  look 
smug,  and  it's  the  only  one  I  ever 
liked."  That  criticism  is  the  key  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  complaints 
heard  so  often  from  professional  men. 
Not  everybody  wants  a  so-called 
"pretty  picture;"  a  good  few  want  what 
they  ask  for — a  likeness.  Likeness 
does  not  depend  upon  posing,  upon 
Ught  and  shade,  upon  the  grand  swing 
of  the  train  of  a  dress,  or  upon  any  of 
the  matters  so  uppermost  in  the  pro- 
fessional operator's  mind.  It  depends 
upon  the  actual  reproduction  of  the 
forms  and  shadows  thrown  by  the 
modelling  of  the  facial  muscles.  To 
sweep  these  all  away,  or  to  soften  off 
their  crispness  of  edge  into  a  nebulosity 
that  can  represent  nothing,  is  to  place 
portraiture  more  than  three  centuries 
back,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  commanded  the  removal  of  the 
shadow  by  the  side  of  her  nose,  a  truth- 
ful detail  which  the  painter  of  advanced 
notions  had  had  the  temerity  to  set 
upon  his  canvas. 

This  matter  of  retouching  constitutes 
the  great  gulf  between  the  professional 
and  the  amateur.  The  latter  knows 
that  if  all  is  satisfactory  before  exposure 
is  made  it  is  madness  to  make  graphic 
alteration  of  the  resulting  image.  He 
may  control  the  key  of  tone,  he  may 
take  unwarrantable  liberties  in  the 
presentment  as  a  whole,  but  he  does 
not  tinker  with  the  drawing  and  model- 
ling of  the  features. 

It  is  curious  that  such  conventional 
ideas  should  sur\dve  where  in  other  ways 
there  is  so  much  that  is  smart,  clever, 
tasteful,  and  artistic.  Effects  of  light 
seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  explored. 
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and  in  posing  figures  it  is  diflScull  to 
imagine  anjrtMng  graceful  that  has  not 
abready  been  tried.  Indeed,  in  these 
matters  we  are  pretty  near  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  which  accounts  perhaps  for 
the  fact  that  resource  and  invention  are 
now  largely  in  the  direction  of  the 
mount. 

In  the  present  show  the  mounts  are 
very  varied,  and  one  must  be  thankful 
for  the  harmonious  touch  supplied  by 
the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  in 
further  mounting  every  picture  in  the 
passe-partout  manner  with  gold  bindings. 
Homogeneity  is  thus  preserved  for  the 
mass,  whilst  each  separate  mounting 
can  be  seen  as  easily  as  ever. 

One  of  the  most  taking  styles  is  the 
adoption  of  a  frame  design  after  the 
manner  of  an  old  copper-engraved 
portrait.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  texture  of  a  photo- 
graph; but  one  has  to  get  used  to  such 
improprieties  in  commercial  art,  and 
purity  in  such  affairs  is  at  a  low  ebb 
everywhere  in  these  days.  The  con- 
trast involved  between  the  line  engrav- 
ing texture  and  the  tonal  texture  of  a 
print  is  pleasing,  at  any  rate.  The 
American  or  multiple  mounting  seems 
so  far  to  have  no  attraction  for  the 
professional  man. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  the  exhibits 
would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and 
invidious.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  the  prints  that  strike  one  as 
being  attractive  in  each  contributor's 
selection.  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey 
send  work  that  is  very  distinctive  in 
style.  It  is  straightforward,  relying 
alone  upon  its  quiet  undemonstrative 
excellence.  An  ecclesiastic  sitting  at 
a  writing  table,  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Gabrielle  Ray  in  Japanese  costume,  a 
view  of  the  same  lady's  unrobed  back, 
and  a  delicate  vignetted  profile  wherein 
the  hat  is  an  artistic  aid;  these  will 
be  the  most  admired  of  the  group 
perhaps. 


Messrs.  Turner  and  Drinkwater 
work  in  a  smaller  scale,  and  have 
devised  a  narrow  border  close  to  the 
print  which  appears  to  be  simply  a 
matter  of  exposure  of  the  margin  of 
the  paper.  Its  edges  are  softened. 
Their  best-composed  portrait  is  that  of 
a  lady  holding  a  little  boy  who  sits  on 
the  back  of  a  tall  chair.  This  is  a  very 
taking  example. 

A  varied  selection  is  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
C.  Beresford.  One  or  two  large  heads, 
the  prints  of  which  are  trimmed  close, 
are  particularly  good,  especially  that 
which  may  be  the  portrait  of  Earl 
Spencer.  A  most  unconventional  but 
charmingly  natural  pose  of  a  young 
girl,  who  leans  over  to  her  right  side 
upon  her  straightened  arm,  offers 
endless  suggestions  to  a  resourceful 
mind.  The  same  firm  have  a  head  of 
the  "heroic"  type  swathed  in  a  tightly 
wrapped  head-dress.  It  is  very  effective 
and  remarkably  well  schemed;  but  it  is 
surely  not  submitted  as  a  piece  of 
professional  portraiture. 

Messrs.  Drummond,  Young,  and 
Watson  send  what  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  a  famous  Whistler  portrait, 
the  "Miss  Alexander."  She  stands 
with  hat  in  hand,  with  somewhat  the 
same  pose,  and  even  a  screen  as 
background.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  these 
fancies.  Photography  is  powerless 
before  -  the  greatest  characteristic  of 
this  work  of  Whistler's,  which  is  its 
color  and  by  no  means  the  mere  pose 
of  the  figure.  A  much  more  satis- 
factory work  is  the  same  firm's  subject 
of  a  lady  in  profile  at  three-quarter 
length  dressed  in  Early  Victorian  style, 
and  the  whole  very  tastefully  tinted. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Spink's  work  is  largely 
confined  to  portraits  of  children.  They 
are  also  sUghtly  tinted.  Mr.  Spink 
has  a  knack  of  getting  charming  babies 
as  sitters,  and  of  photographing  them 
at  their  best.    He  has  further  made  a 
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happy  choice  of  an  elaborate  design  in 
the  band  of  ornament  that  sets  off  his 
attractive  pictures. 

Mr.  Gill,  of  Colchester,  in  his  delicate 
portraits  appears  to  be  using  the  prop- 
erty balustrade  more  than  hitherto. 
Photographers  must  recollect  his  many 
charming  portrait  studies  taken  against 
genuine  panelled  backgrounds  and 
window  niches. 

Mr.  Ralph  Robinson  (H.  P.  Robinson 
and  Co.)  has  already  a  high  reputation 
for  children's  portraits.  Those  he 
sends  here  are  as  captivating  as  ever, 
especially  the  oval  that  contains  a 
mother  holding  her  little  one. 

Sarony,  of  Scarboro',  contributes 
some  excellent  and  bold  work,  the  best 
example  being  a  fine  head  of  a  young 
lady,  where  the  treatment  of  the  loosely 
dr^sed  hair  is  effective.  Other  heads 
of  women  and  children  are  also  strongly 
and  effectively  given. 

Mr.  Moffat,  of  Edinburgh,  displays 
great  taste  in  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in 
wedding  dress,  photographed  in  the 
hall  of  her  fathers,  where  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  screen  successfully  quiets  the 
background,  and  yet  allows  the  hall 
to  be  significantly  apparent.  A  group 
of  a  musical  family  is  also  noteworthy 


in    view    of   the   difficulty   of    perfect 
spontaneity  in  such  a  subject. 

Capital  expression  is  secured  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Caswall-Smith  in  a  child 
holding  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  and  in 
another  baby  subject,  where  the  pleasing 
tones  of  the  flesh  against  the  whiteness 
of  the  robes  is  artistically  felt. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Walery 
make  a  great  feature  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  a  figure  by  its  background. 
Where  the  shape — or  the  **  pattern,*'  as 
artists  say — is  good  in  design,  a  fine 
decorative  breadth  results.  Here  a  girl- 
eating  grapes  makes  a  dark  shape 
against  the  background;  the  young 
lady  with  her  foot  upon  the  stairs 
makes  a  white  shape. 

The  specimens  from  Mendelssohn 
are  good  in  technique;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  finer  than  the  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  firm  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  They  are  portraits  of  aristo- 
cratic notabilities  for  the  most  part, 
and  all  have  dignity  and  character. 

Excellent  equestrian  studies,  sent  by 
Mr.  Tom  Reveley,  complete  the  display. 

It  may  be  stated  that  all  exhibitors 
were  asked  to  submit  eight  photographs, 
from  which  six  were  selected  for  exhibi- 
tion. 
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The  International  Photographic  Ex- 
position, at  Dresden,  which  will  be 
open  from  May  to  November,  1909,  is 
the  most  important  photographic  expo- 
sition which  has  ever  been  projected. 
It  will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  City 
of  Dresden,  and  no  effort  or  expense 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  complete 
representation  of  the  progress  and 
importance  of  modem  photography. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held  in  the 
great   Exposition  Palace  and  Park  of 


the  City  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  largest 
art  galleries  in  Germany.  The  use  of 
it  has  been  donated  by  the  city.  This 
gallery  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  or  five  thousand  paintings,  and  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  hanging 
of  the  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphs sent  in  from  every  country  in 
the  world. 

All  of  the  important  photographic 
manufacturers  of  the  world  will  exhibit 
their  products  in  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  Park.    Among  them  will  be  a 
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complete  astronomical  obsen^atory  con- 
structed by  one  of  the  large  lens  firms; 
half-tone  engraving  and  printing  plants; 
and  other  technical  exhibits  of  the 
highest  value. 

Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
both  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphy. To  this  end  commissioners 
have  been  appointed  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  who  will  make  special 
collections.  American  professional  pho- 
tography will  be  represented  mainly  by 
the  collection  which  has  been  made  in  the 
■past  few  years  by  Rudolph  Diihrkoop, 
of  Hamburg,  to  which,  however,  im- 
portant additions  will  be  made. 


The  collection  of  American  amateur 
photographs  will  be  made  by  Frank 
R.  Fraprie.  He  has  been  appointed 
American  Commissioner,  and  he  will 
also  assist  Herr  Diihrkoop  in  com- 
pleting the  collection  of  American  pro- 
fessional photographs. 

The  Photo-Secession  will  exhibit  as 
a  whole,  and  will  have  a  special  room 
for  their  collection. 

An  English  announcement  will  shortly 
be  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  by  any 
intending  exhibitor  from  Frank  R. 
Fraprie,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Any 
request  made  to  him  for  fuller  informa- 
tion will  be  promptly  answered. 


WORK  ROOM  FORMULiE. 


Permanganate  Reducer.  Permanga- 
nate of  potash  solution  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  an  excellent  reducer, 
but  it  rapidly  spoils.  Professor  Namias 
now  suggests  the  use  of  alum  in  place  of 
the  acid.  He  uses  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  alum  and  adds  0.2  per  cent, 
of  potassium  permanganate.  Both  re- 
ducers stain  the  gelatine  brown,  but  this 
can  be  easily  removed  by  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite. 

The  Care  of  Lenses.  So  many  high- 
class  lenses  are  ruined  by  rough  treat- 
ment that  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  * 
few  hints  as  to  the  care  of  lenses  pub- 
lished in  Apollo.  The  cloth  used  in 
cleaning  should  be  old,  thin,  or  fine  linen 
that  has  been  washed  many  times;  or, 
in  default  of  this,  a  fine  clean  chamois 
leather  may  serve.  If  these  are  used, 
with  only  moderate  friction  and  no 
chemical  preparations  but  pure  water 
and  pure  alcohol,  there  should  not  be 
much  risk  of  damaging  the  surface  of 


the  glass.  Before  unscrewing  a  cell  the 
edges  should  be  freed  from  dust  by  a 
brush  or  cloth,  and,  in  case  of  binding, 
the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  ben- 
zene and  very  gentle  tapping  with  a 
piece  of  wood  may  be  resorted  to.  Ob- 
viously, before  wiping  the  glasses  with 
a  cloth,  the  dust  should  be  removed  by 
careful  brushing,  as  ordinary  town  dust 
usually  contains  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  powdered  granite.  Before 
screwing  the  components  together  the 
screw  threads  should  be  cleaned  and 
very  slightly  lubricated  by  tallow  or 
neatsfoot  oil. 


Stripping  Films  jrom  Celluloid.  Place 
in:  Caustic  soda,  ic  gr.;  formalin,  10 
minims;  water,  i  oz.,  until  film  begins 
to  loosen  and  can  be  rolled  back  with  the 
finger.  Transfer  to:  Hydrochloric  acid, 
25  minims;  glycerine,  25  to  35  minims; 
water,  i  oz.,  in  which  it  is  entirely  de- 
tached'and  transferred  with  slight  en- 
largement to  its  new  glass. 
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PORTRAIT 
Of  the  Spanish  Painter  Fortuny 

"DAISY" 
Amateur  Photograph 


"COXFIRMATION"  (Painting) 
Hy  E.  Llewellyn 

PORTRAIT 
Of  Painter  Wcsterholm 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 
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PORTRAIT  PORTRAIT 

By  Chas.  H.  Davis  By  C.  Ruf,  Freiburg,  (Icnriiiny 

PORTRAIT  PORTRAIT 

By  H.  Mishkin  By  Davis  &  Eickcmeyer 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


•WOMAN  IX  PINK"  (Painting) 
By  John  VV.  Alexander 

"BARTHOLOMIi" 
By  E.  J.  Steichen 


PORTRAIT  (Painting) 
By  Eastman  Johnson 


PROFILE   STUDY 
By  F.  S.  Willard 


IllustratinK  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


Copyright  1905 
By  8.  H.  Lifshey 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


By  S.  H.  Lifshey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE.— THE  PROFILE  VIEW. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


The  absolute  profile  view,  as  seen 
on  coins,  making  a  clean  line  from 
the  root  of  the  hair  to  the  throat,  show- 
ing entirely  one  side  of  the  face  and 
nothing  whatever  (not  even  the  sugges- 
tion of  eyelashes)  of  the  other  side,  is 
always  interesting.  Its  principal  charm 
lies  in  the  uninterrupted  line.  For  that 
reason  sculptors  use,  with  preference,  the 
profile  \iew  in  all  medal  and  bas-relief 
portraiture.  Modelling  in  low  relief 
is  really  nothing  but  drawing  with 
actual  form,  and  the  human  face  never 
yields  a  better  line  than  in  a  profile  view. 

It,  how^ever,  has  its  restrictions,  par- 
ticularly so  in  a  black-and-white  process. 
A  profile  is  more  limited  in  expression 
than  the  full  face  or  three-quarter  view. 
There  is  but  little  chance  for  expression 
in  the  eyes  and  lines  of  the  mouth. 
We  are  also  apt  to  be  more  familiar 
with  the  features  of  a  face  in  the  varia- 
tions of  a  three-quarter  view-  than  in 
clear  profile.  For  the  photographer 
(who  primarily  strives  for  likeness)  it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  use  the  profile 
view  only  when  it  is  specially  character- 
istic of  his  sitter.  And  it  is  specially 
characteristic  only  when  the  line  of  the 
profile  is  either  very  strong,  as  in  the 
head  of  the  painter  Fortuny  and  the 
portrait  by  C.  Ruf  (a  German  profes- 
sional), or  very  delicate  and  pure,  as  in 
the  painting  "Confirmation,"  by  W. 
Llewellyn;  or  peculiar  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  looking,  as  in  John  W.  Alexan- 
der's "  Woman  in  Pink." 

Of  course,  there  are  people  who  desire 
a  profile  view  even  if  their  faces  are  not 
specially  adapted  for  it,  i.  e.,  neither 
perfect  nor  interesting  in  line.  In 
such  cases  it  is  well  to  hide  the  defects 
by  placing,  for  instance,  the  hand  at 
the  chin,  as  in  Fig.  i,  or  to  arrange  the 


hair  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  subdued 
background  to  the  line  of  the  profile 
(Fig.  2).  In  a  similar  way  the  line  can 
be  broken  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat  or 
a  boa,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 


In  the  profile  view  only  three  positions 
of  the  head  are  possible.  It  is  either 
looking  straight  ahead,  or  the  face  is 
turned  upward,  as  in  the  "Bartholom^" 
(French  sculptor),  by  Steichen,  or  turned 
downward,  as  in  the  portrait  by  Ch.  H. 
Davis.  The  latter  attitude  is  generally 
indicative  of  a  pensive,  restful  mood. 

It  is  ver}'^  essential  in  both  the  upward 
and  downward  turn  that  the  gaze  of 
the  eye  be  concentrated  upon  some 
object.  A  picture  must  explain  itself. 
If  the  eyes  gaze  into  vacancy,  they  are 
apt  to  lend  a  mournful,  melancholy 
expression  to  the  face,  which  is  hardly 
desirable  in  portraiture.  You  will 
notice  that  the  lady  in  Davis'  picture  is 
looking  down  at  the  flowers  fastened  to 
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her  corsage.  It  would  be  a  better 
composition  if  she  were  looking  down  at 
the  flowers  she  holds  in  her  hands.  The 
facial  expression  would  be  a  trifle 
more  cheerful.  A  good  example  is  also 
the  portrait  of  Victor  Westerholm,  a 
painter  at  work  looking  at  his  picture. 
In  the  same  way  the  gaze  could  be 
fastened  upon  a  book,  upon  needlework, 
etc.  The  downward  gaze  is  the  only 
one  possible  in  the  downward  pose  of  a 


profile  head,  at  least  in  legitimate  por- 
traiture. As  soon  as  the  eyes  in  that 
peculiar  position  of  the  head  would 
look  straight  ahead  or  upward  they 
would  express  some  human  emotion, 
like  curiosity,  suspicion,  malice,  or 
mischievousness,  and  do  not  enter  the 
range  of  portraiture,  except  it  were  the 
representation  of  an  actor  in  a  part 
which  would  necessitate  such  special 
expression. 

The  upward  turn  of  a  profile  head  is 
apt  to  express  a  dreamy,  exalted,  or 
inspired  disposition  in  the  sitter.  It 
is  well  carried  out  in  Steichen's  "  Bartho- 


lom^,"  this  sculptor  contemplating  his 
own  work  (he  is  standing  under  the 
portico  of  a  tomb  with  gigantic  figures) ; 
also  in  this  attitude  of  the  head  the  eyes 
can  only  look  in  one  direction,  namely, 
upward. 

When  the  head  is  neither  lowered  nor 
raised,  but  in  its  natural  position  (as 
depicted  on  coins),  the  eyes  look  either 
straight  ahead,  as  in  the  Fortuny,  or 
downward,  as  in  the  Ruf  portrait—/,  e,, 
the  eyes  look  as  if  they  were  closed, 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  eyelid 
and  lashes.  The  first  is  apt  to  lend  an 
austere  expression  to  the  face,  which 
will  show  few  physiognomies  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  latter  gives  a 
contemplative  expression  to  the  face, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases, 
particularly  with  women.  To  make  the 
person  read  a  book,  as  in  the  "  Confirma- 
tion,*' may  often  help  the  interest  in  the 
composition. 

As  said  before,  the  profile  view,  no 
matter  how  it  is  arranged,  is  limited  in 
facial  expression.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do  anything  with  the  mouth.  An 
open  mouth  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  too  tightly  closed  lips.  Nothing 
else  remains  but  the  lightly  closed  or 
half -open  mouth.  Much  can  be  gained 
by  the  position  of  the  neck,  for  instance, 
by  thrusting  the  face  forward,  as  in  the 
Alexander  picture.  Of  course,  this 
can  only  be  done  when  the  figure  is 
shown.  The  **  Woman  in  Pink"  is  in 
many  respects  an  ideal  profile  compo- 
sition. Everything — the  line  of  the  face, 
the  neck,  the  arm  and  hands,  as  well  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  dress — has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  line.  The 
composition  is  photographically  possible, 
but  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having 
seen  anything  in  photography  quite  as 
interesting  in  this  line. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the 
profile  view  produced  by  a  sUght  (at  the 
first  glance  scarcely  perceptible)  turn 
toward   or   away   frpiu   th^   spectator* 
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Neither  the  portrait  by  Eastman  John- 
son, the  bust  portrait  by  Davis  &  Eicke- 
meyer,  nor  the  fancy  head  by  S.  H. 
Lifshey,  are  perfect  profiles. 

The  woman's  head  in  Eastman 
Johnson's  portrait  is  turned  just  a 
trifle  toward  the  spectator.  It  shows 
a  glimpse  of  the  other  eye  and  both 
lines  beneath  the  nose.  It  subdues  the 
severity  of  the  line,  accentuates  the 
chin,  and  lends  firmness  and  strength 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  It  would 
help  people  with  a  weak  chin,  but  would 
hardly  look  well  with  a  strong  one. 
In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  E.  V.  Rockhill, 
by  H.  H.  Pierce  (viz.,  last  month),  the 
chin  is  too  pronounced. 


The  position  of  the  head  in  the  Davis 
&  Eickemeyer  bust  portrait  is  not  a 
fortunate  one.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  slightly  bent  backward  and  lower- 
ed, by  which  movement  the  chin'  is  raised. 
The  pose  is  natural  enough,  but  confus- 
ing, as  it  spoils  the  shape  of  the  head. 

In  the  Lifshey  portrait  the  head  is 
turned  so  far  away  from  the  spectator 
as  to  accentuate  the  cheek  line.    The 


girl  looks  pretty  enough.  Her  face  was 
probably  specially  adapted  to  this  treat- 
ment. But  in  most  instances  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  face  lose  their 
definiteness  by  being  too  close  together. 
The  so-called  three-quarter  profile  view 
(viz.,  the  study  by  F.  S.  Willard)  has 
solely  pictorial  value.  Nobody  would 
have  his  regular  portrait  taken  that  way, 
although  the  {)ose  in  itself  is  quite 
beautiful. 

As  far  as  the  placing  of  the  head  in 
profile  portraits  is  concerned,  there  is 
one  rule  that  generally  ought  to  be 
followed.  There  should  be  more  space 
in  front  than  back  of  the  head.  The 
Mishkin  and  Davis  &  Eickemeyer 
heads  are  badly  placed.  Also  the 
Eastman  Johnson  is  not  a  perfect  com- 
position. Good  in  that  respect  are  the 
Fortuny,  the  Ruf  portrait,  and  the 
"Confirmation."  Of  course,  there  can 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the  Alexan- 
der portrait,  but  there  the  lack  of  space 
in  front  is  balanced  by  the  backward 
position  of  the  arm.  Effective  at  times 
is  the  trick  of  showing  only  a  part  of  the 
head  as  in"  Daisy"  and  the  Willard  study. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  profile 
view  depends  on  the  lighting.  The  most 
reliable  way  is  from  above,  as  in  the 
Fortuny,  Alexander,  and  Eastman 
Johnson.  Light  from  the  side,  leaving 
the  top  of  the  head  in  the  dark,  as  in 
the  Ruf  portrait,  is  apt  to  lend  a  weird 
effect  to  the  entire  composition.  When 
the  face  is  not  seen  in  full  profile  the 
play  of  light  on  the  lips  and  chin  becomes 
very  important  (viz.,  Mishkin).  It 
really  makes  the  picture.  If  the  face 
looks  downward  and  the  light  comes 
from  above,  as  in  the  Davis  portrait,  the 
profile  almost  turns  into  a  silhouette. 
If  strong  light  effects  are  desired,  it  has 
to  be  managed  from  below,  as  Lifshey 
did  in  his  study. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat: 
Never  use  the  profile  view  unless  the 
face  of  the  sitter  warrants  it. 


THE  KRAYN  SCREEN  PLATE. 


Since  the  advent  of  the  Lumifere 
Autochrome  Plate  new  color  plates  and 
processes  are  becoming  as  plentiful  as 
preelection  promises.  The  latest  color- 
screen  plate  to  burst  into  view  is  the 
Krayn  Screen  Plate,  which  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  Wamer-Powrie  plate  in 
that  the  screen  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
color  lines  as  against  the  Lumifere  colored 
starch  grains  or  particles. 

The  new  screens  are  made  from 
celluloid,  a  block  of  which  is  colored 
uniformly  red,  another  green,  and  a 
third  blue.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  production  of  such  blocks  free  from 
defects  and  of  a  uniform  color  unaffected 
by  alcohol  or  long  exposure  to  light  have 
been  overcome.  The  blocks  are  placed 
on  a  slicing  machine  and  cut  into 
thin  sheets  of  a  uniform  thickness;  the 
sheets  are  then  cemented  together  in 
sequence — red,  blue,  green,  red,  blue, 
green — ^until  a  convenient  size  is  reached. 
The  block  is  again  put  on  the  cutting 
machine,  but  the  cutting  face  is  now  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  first  cutting  face,  so 
that  a  three-color  screen  is  ready  for 
coating  with  a  color  sensitive  emulsion. 
The  composite  or  three-color  block  can 
be  made  in  cylindrical  form  and  cut 
tangentially  for  the  production  of  con- 
tinuous strips  to  be  made  into  roll 
or  cinematograph  films.  The  cutting 
machine  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
microtome — cutting  jr^  inch  for  the 
smaller  sizes  and  y^  inch  for  the  larger. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  make 
screens  with  more  than  seven  lines  to  the 
millimeter — the  Lumifere  screen  is  equal 
to  sixty  lines  to  the  millimeter.  But 
this  process  is  intended  for  the  larger 
sizes;  a  complimentary  color  negative 
of  a  still-life  subject  25  inches  by  58 
inches  has  been  made. 

Krayn,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  is 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of 
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lines  to  the  millimeter.  Color  screens, 
or  filters,  of  the  Lumifere  type  can  be 
made  by  cementing  the  original  line 
screens  with  the  lines  crossed  and  cut- 
ting this  composite  block  perpendicular. 
The  advantage  of  the  line  filter  is  that 
copies  are  easily  produced.  Later,  it 
is  expected  that  a  material  will  be  pro- 
duced which  will  not  only  produce  a 
positive  transparency  by  reversal  after 
development,  as  in  the  Lumifere  process, 
but  that  a  positive  image  can  be  obtained 
by  reflected  light,  as  in  paper  images, 
the  base  being  a  celluloid  film  matt  or 
opaque  white. 

Exposure  does  not  have  to  be  made 
through  a  yellow  compensating  screen, 
as  the  blue  dye  can  be  regulated  to  the 
required  depth.  The  emulsion  is  to 
be  capable  of  being  worked  in  a  deep- 
red  light  and  fast  enough  for  use  in  the 
cinematograph.  The  best  feature  of 
this  process  is  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
terial can  be  prepared.  When  1000 
kilogrammes  of  the  different  colored 
celluloid  have  been  made  and  tested  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  produce  some  3000 
kilos  of  ready  filters,  a  rate  of  production 
not  equalled  by  any  other  process. 


That  the  press  photographer,  in  some 
of  his  more  desperate  attempts  to  secure 
a  picture  at  any  cost,  brings  unjust  cen- 
sure on  photographers  in  general,  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  recent  case  of  the 
photographer  who  carried  his  efforts  to 
photograph  Miss  Gladys  Vanderbilt  and 
Count  Szechenyis  is  paralleled  by  the 
equal  bad  tkste  of  the  photographer 
who  climbed  into  a  pulpit  to  photograph 
the  bride  at  a  wedding  in  London  re- 
cently. Unless  this  sort  of  thing  is  regu- 
lated the  innocent  kodaker  or  profes- 
sional view  photographer  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  undesirable  citizen. 


THE  VERSATILITY  OF  THE  ARTIST. 


One  of  the  questions  that  puzzles 
many  a  photographer  is  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  an  artist.  He  has  not  a 
very  definite  idea  of  what  an  artist 
really  is,  but  he  so  often  hears  that 
photography  is  an  art,  so,  small  won- 
der that  he  should  begin  to  think  of 
himself  as  an  artist.  In  Photo  Notes 
we  read  that:  "The  artist,  by  which 
expression  is  meant  the  man  who  has  a 
true  understanding  of  art  in  the  broadest 
p)Ossible  sense  of  the  word,  must  of 
necessity  master  some  sort  of  craft, 
otherwise  he  is  nothing  but  a  dumb 
artist  without  means  of  expression;  but 
it  does  not  particularly  matter  what 
craft  he  utilizes,  for  no  one  craft  is 
necessarily  either  superior  or  inferior 
to  another.  We  cannot  truly  compare 
the  merits  of  such  diflFerent  crafts  as 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  music, 
literature,  etc.,  and  if  we  say  that  a 
certain  specimen  of,  say,  architecture  is 
a  finer  work  of  art  than  a  certain  paint- 
ing, it  is  not  the  crafts,  but  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  them  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  comparison.  It  is  the  merit  of 
the  artist  that  is  in  question,  not  that  of 
his  craft. 

"Though  the  artist  must  master  one 
craft,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
master  all.  As  the  mastery  of  a  craft 
implies  the  complete  command  of  its 
technique,  and  often  necessitates  the 
acquisition  of  great  manipulative  skill, 
it  is  simply  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
most  men  to  thoroughly  comprehend, 
digest,  and  practise  in  detail  more  than 
one  or  two  crafts;  only  a  genius  like 
Michael  Angelo  can  become  a  good  all- 
round  craftsman.  Still,  without  being 
technically  proficient  in  a  particular 
craft,  it  is  quite  possible  to  comprehend 
and  sympathize  with  the  artistic  aim 
of  the  craftsman,  if  you  have  a  true 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  art.    The 


versatility  of  the  artist  does  not  imply 
the  ability  to  practise  all  and  sundry 
crafts,  but  the  power  of  rightly  compre- 
hending the  work  of  proficient  artist 
craftsmen.  The  possession  of  such  a 
power  of  comprehension  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  truly  great  artists,  and  the 
lack  of  such  power  characterizes  the 
one-art  man,  who  thinks  that  the  one 
and  only  true  embodiment  of  art  is 
the  solitary  craft  that  he  practises,  but 
seldom  properly  understands. 

"A  true  appreciation  of  the  indefinable 
something  called  art  cannot  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  one  craft  only,  whatever 
the  artistic  capabilities  and  possibilities 
of  that  one  craft  may  be.  Art  adopts 
many  disguises  which  often  eflfectually 
conceal  her  from  the  man  who  can  only 
penetrate  one  of  them.  He  can  possibly 
recognize  her  when  she  is  apparelled  in 
the  medium  of  the  painter,  but  she  is 
concealed  from  him  by  the  materials 
of  the  architect.  The  artist  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  recognize  art  wher- 
ever she  is  to  be  found  gains  fresh 
insight  into  her  true  character  as  he 
studies  her  from  different  standpoints. 
If  he  can  take  up  the  standpoint  of  the 
painter,  architect,  sculptor,  musician, 
or  literary  man  in  turn,  he  will  neces- 
sarily have  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge 
of  what  art  really  is  than  can  the  man 
who  is  only  competent  to  occupy  one 
standpoint.  This  is  the  versatility  of 
the  artist,  but,  unfortunately,  few  who 
are  ambitious  of  becoming  artists  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  it. 

"It  is  manifestly  not  easy  to  acquire 
the  power  of  appreciating  art  in  all 
guises,  and  it  is  particularly  diflScult  in 
some  cases,  but  the  power  is  an  essential 
one  to  the  great  artist.  Breadth  is 
generally  considered  to  be  desirable  in  a 
work  of  art,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  artist.    Later 
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on  we  can  consider  more  particularly 
some  of  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
by  the  picture  maker  from  the  study  of 
sundry  other  crafts;  for  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  three  illustrative  cases. 
First,  if  we  can  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  easy  music  played  well  over  difficult 
music  played  only  correctly,  we  should 
understand  the  difference  between  a 
picture  and  'the  usual  thing.'    Second, 


if  we  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental bedrock  principle  of  architecture 
is  Truth  to  Nature,'  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  understand  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  picture  making.  Third,  if  we 
can  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  good 
story  well  told,  we  should  know  more 
than  a  little  with  regard  to  good  picture 
composition." 


PROSPECTING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 


The  following  account  of  the  caller 
out  and  his  methods,  taken  from  our 
neighbor,  The  Sun,  who  shines  for  all, 
illustrates  but  one  of  the  many  sides 
of  photography.  To  the  photographer 
in  the  smaller  cities,  who  occasionally 
has  some  time  on  his  hands,  it  offers 
many  suggestions: 

"What's  a  caller  out?  Wliy,"  the 
photographer  said,  "a  caller  out  is  a 
man  that  goes  into  houses  and  stores 
and  banks,  and  so  on,  and  calls  people 
out  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 

"You've  met  two  men  going  along 
together,  one  carrying  a  camera  in  a 
leather  bag  and  the  other  carrying  a 
tripod?  Well,  that  may  be  two  amateur 
photographers,  or  it  may  be  two  pro- 
fessionals going  somewhere  to  do  a 
special  piece  of  work;  but  it's  as  likely 
to  be  a  photographic  team,  consisting 
of  a  photographer  and  a  caller  out, 
and  whether  these  two  are  seen  tired 
and  moving  along  quietly,  or  alert  and 
stepping  off  briskly,  would  depend  upon 
whether  you  chanced  to  meet  them 
coming  in  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work 
or  starting  out  in  the  morning. 

"Such  a  team  goes  out  and  prospects 
for  work,  which  it  contracts  for  if 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
take  the  finished  pictures;  or  the  team 
takes  the  pictures  at  its  own  risk,  on 
the  chance  that  the  people  will  buy  them 


when  they  come  to  see  them,  in  all  their 
attractiveness,  finished  up.  There  is 
more  or  less  of  this  sort  of  photographing 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  not  so 
much  in  the  busiest  parts,  for  here 
there  isn't  so  much  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  camera,  and  people  are  too  busy, 
and  then  here  they  don't  take  so  kindly 
to  it. 

"But  all  around,  in  the  less  busy 
sections,  the  photographer  and  caller 
out  get  in  their  work,  as  they  do  also  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  the  country;  and  in 
all  this  work  the  caller  out  plays  an 
important  part.  He  is  the  man  that 
goes  in  and  opens  up  negotiations, 
and  gets  the  people  to  agree  to  take  a 
picture  if  he  can,  or  if  he  can't  do  that 
he  gets  them  to  come  out  and  have 
their  pictures  taken  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  needn't  buy  any  of 
them  at  all  if  they  don't  want  to. 

"The  caller  out  doesn't  need  to  be 
a  photographer,  but  he  does  have  to  be 
a  diplomat  and  a  ready,  fluent  talker 
and  of  good  humor,  a  man  of  adapt- 
ability, good  sense,  and  intelligence. 
In  short,  he  must  know  how  to  take 
people  as  he  finds  them  and  be  able 
to  persuade  them  to  have  pictures 
taken  of  their  buildings  or  themselves, 
or  both.    For  instance: 

"Photographer  and  caller  out  locate  a 
store  that  they  think  will  do,  and  then 
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the  caller  out  calls  on  the  proprietor. 
This  may  be  a  dry  goods  store  or  a  feed 
store  or  a  stove  store,  any  sort  of  store; 
but  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  chance  job, 
it  will  be  all  the  better  if  it  is  a  store  em- 
ploying ten  or  a  dozen  or  twenty  people. 

"If  the  proprietor  would  like  to 
have  a  picture  taken  of  his  store,  why, 
that's  very  good;  but  if  he  doesn't 
want  one  taken,  why,  then  it's  up  to 
the  caller  out  to  convince  him  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  which 
he  does  with  the  assurance,  exactly  true, 
that  it  needn't  cost  him  a  cent,  and 
when  the  pictures  are  finished  he  won't 
have  to  take  a  single  one  if  he  doesn't 
want  them,  and  when  the  successful 
caller  out  has  finally  gained  the  pro- 
prietor's consent  he  calls  out  the  whole 
force  of  tlie  store  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
store,  all  to  appear  in  the  picture. 

"And  by  this  time  they  are  all  likely 
to  become  interested  in  the  proceedings, 
and  when  the  caller  out  has  got  'em 
there  the  photographer  and  he  arrange 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  making 
sure  that  the  store  will  show  up  well  as 
the  chief  feature  of  the  picture,  but  at 
the  same  time  arranging  the  group  so 
that  it  will  look  well  and  so  that  of  each 
individual  member  of  it  the  camera 
will  take  a  good  and  life-like  picture. 
And  then  in  due  time  the  photographer 
comes  around  with  the  finished  photo- 
graph, showing  the  store  with  its 
employfe  grouped  in  front,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  pretty  good  picture  too. 
To  see  his  place  pictured  in  that  way 
appeals  to  the  proprietor,  and  he  buys 
one  or  more  copies,  and  then  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  people  pictured  in  the 
group  buy  copies  too,  and  so  altogether 
this  turns  out  a  fairly  profitable  job. 

"It  is  just  the  same  in  the  suburbs  or 
the  country,  taking  dwelling  houses. 
The  caller  out  calls  at  a  house  to  see  if 
they  want  a  picture  taken.  Most  hkely 
they  don't,  for  this  field  has  been  gone 
over  pretty  often. 


"But  if  they  do  want  their  house 
photographed,  why  then  the  caller  out 
calls  out  the  people  and  arranges  them 
on  the  veranda  and  the  photographer 
takes  the  house  and  the  people.  But 
suppose  they  don't  want  any  picture. 
Why,  then  the  photographer  and  the 
caller  out  decide  between  themselves 
on  whether  they  are  people  it  will  pay 
to  take  a  chance  on,  and  if  they  decide 
yes,  the  photographer  takes  the  house. 
And  if  he's  a  man  of  artistic  sense, 
which  he  may  be,  he  doesn't  just  set  up 
his  camera  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the 
street  anywhere,  but  he  looks  the  house 
over  from  all  points  of  view  and  decides 
on  the  point  from  which  it  will  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  from  that 
he  takes  it. 

"And  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  judgment  of  the  photographer 
and  the  caller  out  that  it  would  pay  to 
take  the  picture  will  be  justified  by  the 
result,  for  when  they  see  the  finished  pic- 
ture showing  their  house  so  attractively 
the  people  are  more  than  Ukely  to  buy 
one  copy,  and  they  may  buy  three  or 
four  more  to  send  to  their  friends. 

"There  are  independent  teams  in  this 
business  on  their  own  account,  travelling 
thus  in  pairs,  a  photographer  and  a 
caller  out,  for  what  they  can  make  out 
of  it  for  themselves;  and  then  you 
would  find  teams  sent  out  by  photog- 
raphers who  take  this  method  of  adding 
to  their  business.  The  regulars  in  it 
know  about  what  they  can  do  with  the 
people  they  meet  and  when  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  take  a  chance.  The 
beginners  at  it  and  those  less  experienced 
of  course  don't  know  so  well,  and  so  they 
are  more  likely  to  think  people  mean  it 
when  they  say  they  don't  want  a  picture. 

"Here's  a  young  man  sent  out  by  a 
photographer  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
house  he  had  selected  as  one  good  to  be 
taken,  and  the  young  man  comes  back 
and  says: 

**  'They  don't  want  any  picture  taken 
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of  their  house;'  but  the  employmg 
photographer,  an  older  man,  of  more 
experience,  and  who  has  perhaps  him- 
self been  in  the  business,  says: 

" '  You  go  back  and  take  the  picture,' 
for  he  knows  that  while  they  may  not 
want  any  picture  of  their  house,   yet 


when  they  come  to  see  a  good  picture 
of  it  they  are  quite  hkely  to  buy  it,  and 
at  any  rate  he  is  ready  to  take  a  chance, 
and  that  is  what  the  photographer  and 
the  caller  out  who  make  a  business  of 
this  sort  of  work  are  doing  all  the  time." 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  win. 


A  REVIEW  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  HENRY  O.   KLEIN. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  writes  Mr.  H.  O. 
Klein  in  the  Penrose  AnmuUj  that  the 
wish  to  reproduce  color  by  photographic 
means  has  led  the  majority  of  investiga- 
tors to  circumvent  the  actual  problem 
by  perfecting  indirect  color  photography, 
probably  realizing  that  solution  purely 
photographic  is  beyond  their  powers. 
There  has  been  one  exception,  to  which 
we  owe  Prof.  Lipmann's  momentous 
discovery  of  interference  photography. 
Based  upon  the  action  of  stationary 
Ught  waves,  laminated  silver  structures 
are  produced,  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  brilliant  interference  colors  in  a 
Lipmann  photograph. 

Viewed  from  other  than  commercial 
standpoints,  and  overlooking  the  ex- 
treme deUcacy  of  this  process.  Prof. 
Lipmann  may  certainly  claim  credit  of 
original  research,  the  result  of  which 
came  nearest  the  much  desired  goal. 
Otherwise  the  Lipmann  color  photo- 
graph is  looked  upon  as  an  interesting 
curio.  The  colors  are  only  visible  if 
the  plate  is  viewed  at  a  certain  angle,  the 
metalhc  lustre  and  the  uncertainties 
which  beset  the  preparation  of  the 
emulsion  being  other  formidable  objec- 
tions— and  here  direct  color  photography 
ends. 

If  we  consider  how  far  the  indirect 
methods  have  approached  the  ideal, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  dispense  with 
the  chronological  order,  and  review  the 


various  processes  according  to  their 
merit,  striving  to  exclude  personal  like 
and  dishke  as  far  as  possible. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  greatest  pioneers 
in  color  photography  are  Frederick  E. 
Ives,  of  New  York,  and  Louis  Ducos 
du  Hauron.  The  latter,  long  before 
the  advent  of  three-color  photography 
as  we  know  it  now,  outlined  with  almost 
prophetic  accuracy  every  known  color 
process  right  up  to  the  present  day, 
including  that  latest  introduction,  the 
Lumifere  autochrome  plate.  Although 
scores  of  years  have  passed  since  this 
ingenious  Frenchman  constructed  his 
melanochromoscope  and  printed  on 
trichromatic  carbon  tissues,  which 
were  superimposed  on  a  final  support, 
a  method  of  the  most  recent  reintro- 
duction,  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  color  photography.  The  ways 
and  means  of  getting  results  have  been 
improved  upon;  rapid  light  filters  and 
highly  colored  sensitive  plates  certainly 
form  mark-stones  in  the  byways  of 
progress,  but  they  all  serve  to  elaborate 
methods  based  on  the  principles  of 
indirect  color  photography  laid  down 
by  a  man  who  might  have  turned  his 
inventions  to  immense  commercial 
profit,  but  has  been  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  anticipated  the 
discoveries  of  half  a  century. 

We  next  turn  to  that  wonderful  instru- 
ment of  F.  E.  Ives,  the  photochromo- 
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scope,  where  three  positives,  made  from 
three  cx)lor  negatives,  are  backed  with 
the  primaries,  blue-violet,  green,  and 
red,  and  by  an  ingenious  combination 
of  light  filter  and  reflector  project  upon 
our  retina  an  imaginary  image  in  natural 
colors,  and,  moreover,  in  the  stereo- 
scopic form  of  the  instrument,  a  picture 
in  color  and  stereoscopic  relief. 

Having  had  the  privilege  to  view  a 
number  of  photochromograms  adjusted 
by  Mr.  Ives  himself,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  the  most  perfect  and 
truthful  reproductions  of  color  ever 
shown. 

On  a  par  with  the  chromograms  of 
Ives  are  the  color  transparencies  of 
Lumifere  if  viewed  in  the  stereoscope. 
They  are  compound  prints,  also  made 
from  trichromatic  negatives  on  gela- 
tinized transparent  films,  which,  being 
made  light  sensitive,  are  exposed, 
developed  in  warm  water,  and  stained 
with  aniline  dyes.  They  are  finally 
cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  and 
when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  are 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  object — 
faithful  in  color  and  form.  Higher 
praise  we  cannot  give. 

Important  position  must  be  given 
here  to  a  process  similar  in  principle  to 
Lumifere's,  but  differing  in  working  de- 
tails, a  process  made  commercial  and 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by 
Sanger  Shepherd,  and  therefore  named 
after  him.  The  chief  departure  from  the 
Lumi^re  method  lies  in  the  conversion 
by  chemical  means  of  an  ordinary 
transparency  into  a  blue  print,  thereby 
forming  one  of  the  three  components 
and  a  base  for  the  sealing  of  the  other 
two  films.  Although  the  blue,  being 
the  well-known  Prussian  blue,  is  not 
theoretically  correct,  it  is  claimed  that 
this  ver}'  defect  greatly  facilitates  the 
adjustment  of  the  neutral  grays,  and, 
further,  that  by  using  only  two  films 
better  register  is  insured.  As  in  the 
other  process,  the  sealing  is  done  with 


Canada  balsam.  The  beautiful  results 
which  can  be  obtained  fully  justify  the 
patience  and  extreme  accuracy  called 
for  by  this  method. 

A  distinct  departure  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Lumifere 
has  been  made  by  the  latter  firm 
introducing  the  autochrome  plate.  A 
glass  plate  is  coated  with  minute  par- 
ticles of  potato  starch,  which  are  stained 
blue,  green,  and  red,  and  are  made  to 
adhere,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  a  black  substance,  probably 
carbon. 

The  plate,  if  examined  under  high 
power,  presents  a  regular  mosaic  of 
minute  light  filters,  no  white  light  being 
permitted  to  pass.  This  plate  is  coated 
with  a  panchromatic  emulsion,  and  the 
exposure  made  through  the  glass  and 
through  the  minute  light  filters.  The 
result  is  obvious — a  negative  produced 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  three 
negatives  in  the  three-color  work,  each 
little  light  filter  absorbing  its  comple-. 
mentary,  and  doing  on  one  plate  what 
the  three  light  filters  in  front  or  at  the 
back  of  our  lens  have  been  doing  in 
ordinary  three-color  negative  making 
on  three  plates.  The  reversal  of  the 
negative  into  a  diapositive  before  fixing 
is  accomplished  by  chemical  means,  and 
the  light  filters,  which  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  the 
negative,  now  supply  the  color,  the 
black  silver  deposit  of  the  diapositive 
obscuring  all  those  rays  which  are 
complementary  to  the  rays  of  light 
which  formed  the  negative  image. 
Looking  at  such  an  autochrome,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  Lumifere  Company  attacked  the 
difficulties  of  making  a  plate,  meeting 
all  those  complex  requirements,  and 
fully  acknowledge  the  faithful  rendering 
of  color  and,  in  particular,  aerial  per- 
spective. 

However,  unguarded  praises  bestowed 
upon   this   very   promising   method    of 
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color  photography,  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  may  only  lead  to  disapf)oint- 
ment.  The  general  gradation  of  the 
picture  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  clear  glass  in  the  high- 
lights; there  is  a  lack  of  brilliancy  of 
color,  however  faithful  the  rendering  of 
color  may  be.  The  same  defects,  although 
not  so  noticeable,  are  present  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Joly,  MacDonough  and  Powrie- 
Wamer,  which  are  really  the  parent 
processes  of  the  Lumifere  plate.  In  place 
of  colored  potato  starch,  fine  rulings  in 
blue,  red,  and  green  cover  the  plate, 
which  ser\'e  as  a  taking  or  viewing 
screen  or  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
starch  particles  in  the  autochrome 
plate. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  none  of  the 
latter  processes,  although  vastly  superior 
so  far  as  saving  of  time  is  concerned, 
have  approached  the  superb  stereo- 
scopic  transparencies   of    Lumifere   or 


Sanger  Shepherd,  or  the  incomparable 
work  of  Ives.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  processes,  new  and  old,  processes 
which  may  so  develop  in  the  future  as 
to  warrant  serious  consideration,  but 
for  the  time  being  are  like  stars  in  the 
^^  Milky  Way.'^ 

Of  all  the  color  photographs  on  paper, 
the  trichromatic  carbon  prints  stand 
unrivalled.  There  is  a  depth  and  purity 
of  color  and  a  faithful  rendering  which 
no  other  process,  subject  to  much 
manual  correction,  can  possibly  give. 
Neither  the  absorption  processes  of 
Sanger  Shepherd,  nor  the  pinatype 
process,  however  ingenious  they  may 
be  otherwise,  have  produced  results  to 
equal  those  of  the  Rotary  Photographic 
Company,  and  the  exhibits  of  this 
process  by  Mr.  Comley,  of  Stroud,  at 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society*s  Ex- 
hibition during  this  year  (1907)  silence 
all  criticism. 
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The  following  extract  from  our 
bright  little  contemporary,  Aristo  Eagle, 
shows  very  clearly  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  to  improve  and  raise  the  standard 
of  the  work  put  out  by  the  professional 
photographer,  very  much  to  his  benefit 
as  well  as  their  own: 

Like  the  Eagle,  the  Aristo  School 
has  grown.  It  has  even  outgrown  its 
own  name,  for  now  it  covers  so  much 
ground  that  "Aristo  School"  as  a  title 
would  be  a  misnomer.  The  Aristo 
features  of  the  school  are  still  the  main 
attractions,  but  it  so  covers  the  whole 
photographic  field  that  it  is  now  styled : 
'*The  Eastman  School  of  Professional 
Photography." 

Aristo  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
however,  with  a  full  play  of  the  lime- 
light, and   has   a   strong   support   and 


excellent  understudies,  and  so  the  school 
is  better,  broader,  and  more  valuable 
to  the  professional  photographer  than 
ever. 

In  1907  there  were  thirty-six  sessions 
of  the  Aristo  School  held  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
from  Montreal  to  Dallas,  with  an 
attendance  ranging  from  150  to  600 
photographers.  And  the  photographers 
who  have  attended  are  one  in  declaring 
its  benefits.  If  we  can  pick  up  a  good 
idea  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  through 
the  school  hand  that  good  idea  to  our 
friends  in  Portland,  Oregon,  we  figure 
that  we  have  helped  the  photographic 
business.  It  isn't  the  idea  of  the  school 
to  simply  shout  and  demonstrate  Aristo, 
the  main  idea  is  to  help  in  every  way 
to  increase  the  photographic  business. 
The  idea  isn't  to  show  John  Smith  how 
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he  can  get  work  away  from  Tom  Brown 
— ^it  is  to  show  both  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Brown  how  they  can  increase  the 
consumption  of  photographs  by  the 
general  public  and  thereby  make  more 
business  for  ever>'body. 

It  is  good  for  all  of  our  craft  to  keep 
an  eye  out  for  the  new  things  that  bring 
business.  It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  see 
that  we  do  not  become  too  self-satisfied. 
We  may  be  doing  good  work,  but  if  the 
man  in  the  next  town  is  doing  better 
we  ought  to  know  it,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  getting  along  the  road  of 
improvement  than  by  attending  the 
school.  The  men  who  are  in  cliarge 
are  each  specialists  in  their  own  par- 
ticular line.  They  not  only  have  had 
experience  in  the  studio,  but  they  have 
had  unusual  opportunities  in  studying 
the  work  and  methods  of  photographers 
from  one  end  of  the  countrj^  to  the  other. 
They  have  not  only  made  good  work 
themselves,  but  they  have  personally 
run  up  against  every  kind  of  photo- 
graphic snag  that  ever  worried  an 
operator,  a  printer,  or  a  proprietor. 

It  is  our  theory,  and  we  believe  a 
correct  theor}-,  that  a  higher  average 
of  work  on  the  part  of  photographers 
means  a  bigger  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  better  pleased 
people  are  with  what  they  buy,  the 
oftener  they  will  go  to  the  studio.  And 
so  we  are  bearing  the  big  expense  of  this 
school  with  the  object,  not  only  of 
showing  how  to  properly  work  the  goods 
which  we  make,  but  also  to  help  you 
make  new  customers  and  give  better 
satisfaction  to  your  old  ones. 

'Twill  pay  you  to  attend  the  Eastman 
School  of  Professional  Pliotography 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
The  photographic  art  is  advancing  so 
rapidly;  new  ideas,  new  processes,  and 
new  methods  are  so  constantly  coming 
to  the  front,  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to 
settle  back  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  learned.     What  is 


new  today  may  be  old  tomorrow.  The 
school,  being  in  touch  with  all  that  is 
latest  and  best  in  photography  the 
world  over,  is  up  to  the  minute.  When 
changes  seem  advisable  in  the  work  of 
the  school,  such  changes  are  made. 
It  stands  for  photographic  progress,  and 
attendance  at  its  sessions  is  worth  while. 
Our  work  in  conducting  the  school 
has,  as  indicated  by  the  attendance, 
been  highly  appreciated.  But  there 
are  some  who  have  missed  this  good 
thing.  We  want  them.  The  next 
time  the  school  is  within  a  day's  travel, 
they  should  be  there.  Proprietors, 
operators,  printers,  will  each  find  it  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble 
and  at  all  times  an  inspiration  for  better 
work.  It  stands  for  progress,  for 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  art,  and 
betler  profits. 


Label  Paste,  —  The  most  popular 
presen^atives,  says  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  are  oil  of  cloves,  salicylic  acid, 
and  formaldehyde.  The  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  caustic  soda  is  often  made 
with  a  view  to  more  effectually  breaking 
up  the  starch  granules,  while  the  addition 
of  alum  has  the  reputation  of  making 
the  paste  stickier.  The  simplest  kind  of 
paste  is  that  prepared  from  the  following 
recipe,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  guide 
to  the  proper  portion  of  ingredients: 

Wheat  flour 6  oz. 

Powdered  alum i  oz. 

Cold  water i>^  pints 

Dissolve  the  alum  in  the  water,  mix 
with  the  flour,  and  heat  in  an  enamelled 
saucepan  until  the  paste  is  translucent. 
When  cold  stir  in  2  drachms  of  for- 
maldehyde. 


AUTOCHROME       COMPETITIONS. — ^The 

autochrome  process  has  made  such 
progress  in  England  that  competitions 
are  held,  medals  being  offered  for  the 
best  results. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


President  Bradley  has  again  asked 
me  to  write  to  the  readers  of  Wilson's 
and  give  them  a  final  word  about  the 
annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  April  i,  2  and  3,  and  not  as 
previously  stated. 


Last  year  so  many  members  were 
careless  in  this  particular  that,  even 
though  we  had  in  attendance  250  per- 
sons who  were  entitled  to  the  reduced 
fare,  only  about  90  presented  certi- 
ficates,   and    as    ico    is    the    smallest 


The  Convention  Hall,  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  New  York 


The  arrangements  which  have  been 
completed  since  my  last  writing  to  you 
are  many,  and  have  taken  a  lot  of  labor 
on  the  part  of  your  President. 

Railroad  Tickets,  The  fare  has  been 
fixed  at  one  fare  and  a  third  for  the 
round  trip  from  anywhere  east  of 
Chicago  and  north  of  Washington,  and 
anyone  coming  from  more  distant 
points  should  buy  tickets  to  Buffalo, 
Boston,  or  Washington,  and  there  buy 
tickets  to  New  York,  with  a  certificate 
on  account  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers^ Society  of  New  York,  for 
without  this  certificate  you  cannot  buy 
your  return  ticket  at  the  one-third  rate. 

Members     living     within     the     area 

bounded  by   Chicago  and  Washington 

must   be  sure   to  get   certificates  when 

purchasing  tickets  at  their  home  station. 

1^.2 


number  that  is  recognized,  the  reduction 
was  not  granted  to  those  who  did  get 
certificates,  so: 

Remember  to  get  a  certificate  on 
a:count  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers^ Society  oj  New  York  when 
you  buy  yovr  ticket  to  New  York,  for 
in  saving  money  for  yourself  you  are 
helping  others  to  save,  and  **  Helping 
Others"  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
existence  of  our  Society. 

Headquarters  Hotel.  The  Hotel 
Imperial  has  been  made  official  head- 
quarters, and  the  rates  are  $2.00  per  day 
for  a  single  room;  $2.50  per  day  for  a 
single  room  with  bath;  where  two 
occupy  a  room  the  price  is  $3.00  per  day, 
and  a  room  with  bath  for  two  persons 
costs  only  $3.50  per  day,  and  suites  on 
upward,  according  to  your  pocketbook. 
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So  you  see  you  can  bring  your  wife 
along  at  vety  little  additional  expense, 
and  we  vnsh  you  would  bring  her,  for 
she  will  find  a  lot  to  interest  her. 


President,  A.  F.  Bradley 

The  Hotel  Imperial  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  worid,  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  and  absolutely  first-class  in  every- 
thing. True,  it  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is 
reasonable  and  nin  by  people  who  try 
to  make  things  so  inviting  that  you  will 
want  the  Hotel  Imperial  made  head- 
quarters again  next  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  cheaper  hotels  in 
the  neighborhood,  for  the  Imperial  is 
in  the  centre  of  everything,  being  at 
32d  Street  and  Broadway,  right  on 
Herald  Square,  in  the  middle  of  the 
"Great  White  Way,''  and  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  dozens  of  theatres  and 
hotels. 

A  committee  of  the  Society  will  be  at 
the  Imperial  on  Tuesday  night  and 
Wednesday  morning;  so  go  direct  to  the 
Imperial,  and  if  you  want  something 
cheaper  they  will  direct  and  help  you. 

Meeting  Hall.    The   same   beautiful 


hall  has  been  secured  for  the  meetings 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  It 
is  located  at  23d  Street  and  Madison 
Square,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  down  Broadway.  You 
cannot  miss  it,  for  as  you  go  down 
Broadway  it  is  to  your  left  at  the  far 
comer  of  the  Square,  where  they  are 
building  the  great  big  tower  that  within 
a  few  months  will  be  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 


Metropolitan  Life  Building 

Just  "butt"  right  in  the  front  door,  as 
though  you  owned  the  building;  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  people  want  you  to 
know  that  you  are  their  guests  and  that 
you  are  to  feel  at  home.  Ask  anybody 
where  the  meeting  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society  of  New  York  is 
being  held,  and  they  will  show  you. 

The  subway  has  a  station  at  the 
comer  of  the  building;  the  Third 
Avenue    and    Sixth    Avenue    elevated 
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roads  are  each  two  blocks  away;  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue, 
Lexington  Avenue,  and  Twenty-third 
Street  crosstown  surface  cars  pass  the 
door,  and  all  Broadway  cars  are  just 
across  the  Square.  The  hall  itself  is  a 
wonder — the  finest  that  any  photo- 
graphic society  ever  held  meetings  in, 
as  those  who  attended  last  year  can 
testify. 

Remember  it  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company s  Building  on 
Madison  Square, 

The  Banquet,  Every  member  pres- 
ent will  receive  free  a  ticket  to  the 
Banquet,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day night  at  Terrace  Garden,  58th  Street 
and  3d  Avenue,  and  tickets  for  your 
wife  or  sweetheart  cost  onlv  $i.co  each. 


Pirie  MacDonald 


Last  year  most  of  us  took  the  '* girls.'' 
Mrs.  MacDonald  is  counting  on  it,  and 
so  that  she  may  not  be  disappointed 
I  have  already  put  aside  the  dollar  for 
her  ticket. 


This  year  we  expect  more  "girls," 
so  bring  yours  along.  She  will  enjoy  it, 
and  will  be  glad  to  know  your  friends 
if  you  give  her  a  chance.  Let  her  read 
this  letter  and  then  ask  her. 


Hotel  Imperial 
Headquarters  P.  P.  S.  of  X.  V. 

The  Exhibit.  Last  year  we  had  a  big 
exhibit.  This  year  we  want  a  bigger, 
better  one.  Only  one  picture  from 
each  member,  but  the  best  he  can  make. 
Let  it  be  as  little  or  as  big  as  you  choose, 
size  counts  for  nothing,  it  is  quality  we 
want;  framed  or  unframed,  as  you  like; 
but  be  sure  you  love  it!  Send  it  on 
March  20,  to  The  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Society  of  New  York,  care 
of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City. 
Express  prepaid. 

Write  your  name  and  return  address 
plainly  on  the  back  of  the  picture,  and 
paste  a  label  with  your  name  and  address 
on  the  inside  of  the  box  cover,  or  the 
inside  of  the  wrapper,  so  that  we  cannot 
make  any  mistake  about  returning  it 
to  you ;  prepay  the  express,  for  we  cannot 
accept  anv  package  that  comes  to  us 
^ToUect."' 
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You  won't  be  doing  the  square  thing 
if  you  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the 
other  members  and  don't  send  a  picture 
yourself.  You  have  got  one  and  you 
know  a,  and  we  must  make  the  exhibit 
a  hummer  this  time. 


will  surely  give  the  demonstration  unless 
children  all  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  we  have  his  assurance 
that  there  is  no  apparent  indication  of 
such  calamity  up  to  the  present  writing. 
Mr.    Falk    is    to    demonstrate    the 


Antoine  Lumiere 
of  The  House  of  Lumiere 

Denonsiraiions,  Mr.Hollinger  thought 
that  he  would  get  a  chance  to  see  some 
one  else  work  this  year,  but  President 
Bradley  got  at  him,  and  HoUinger  will 
show  another  class  how  he  does  his  work, 
just  as  he  did  last  year,  and  do  as 
much  good.  His  last  year  pupils  are 
still  most  enthusuastic  **Hollingerites." 

Last  year  Mr.  Core  was  to  have 
demonstrated  how  he  handles  children, 
but  those  who  were  assigned  places  in 
his  class  were  disappointed,  for  grippe 
gripped  him,  and  at  the  last  moment 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  and 
stay  in  bed.  This  year,  however,  he 
says  that  he  has  grippe  gripped,  and 


B.  J.  Falk 

Autochrome  plate,  and  has  already 
devised  some  new  and  interesting 
features  in  this  new  and  interesting 
process.  Those  who  attended  his 
demonstration  last  April  do  not  need 
to  be  told  of  his  thoroughness  nor  of  his 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Boston,  is  also  to 
demonstrate  the  Autochrome  plate. 
Mr.  Parkinson  has  made  a  practical 
commercial  success  of  the  process,  and 
is  selling  his  productions  to  his  clientele. 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
two  well-known  men  demonstrate  this 
up-to-the-minute  process  is  alone  worth 
more  than  the  membership  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  demon- 
stration there  will  be  a  lecture  on  one 
of  the  evenings  during  the  meeting  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Hotel  Imperial 
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Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  Boston 

on  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Auto- 
chrome  Photography,"  which  is  intended 
to  teach  you  not  only  how  to  do  it,  but 
the  scientific  reasons  for  everything, 
illustrated  by  technical  slides,  shown 
in  the  stereopticon,  demonstrating  the 
structure  of  the  film,  the  arrangement 
of  the  grains  of  color,  the  color  in  the 
spectrum,  and  finishing  with  complete 
work,  portraits,  landscapes,  still  life, 
fruit,  flowers,  etc. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
going  to  show  a  class  "what  he  does 
with  the  negative  after  the  exposure  is 
made."  All  our  demonstrations  here- 
tofore have  been  in  the  line  of  "prepara- 
tion of  the  sitter,"  and  this  one  was 
arranged  to  fill  an  expressed  want  on 
the  part  of  some  who  felt  that  they 
would  like  to  know  what  advanced 
workers  do  after  the  sitter  has  gone; 
what  part  manipulation  of  the  negative 
plays  in  the  "new  photography." 
No  one  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the 


"climbers"  can  have  failed  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Phillips'  results  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
going  to  show  "how  he  finds  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  sitter,"  and  "Goldy" 
is  a  strong  man,  of  original  ideas,  of 
unique  methods,  and  forceful  results. 

Fijty  Dollars  in  Gold  Prize,  Then 
there  are  the  demonstrations  for  the 
$50.00  in  Gold,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
popular  vote  of  those  present.  The 
conditions  are: 

Fifty  dollars  in  gold  are  offered  as  a 
prize  for  an  idea,  notion,  scheme, 
arrangement,  plan,  rule,  method, 
system,  process,  procedure,  appliance, 
tool,  instrument,  machine,  or  apparatus, 
of  use  in  operating,  laboratory,  retouch- 
ing, printing,  finishing,  or  business 
department,  which  shall  be  demon- 
strated bv  the  originator,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y. 


Ryland  Phillips,  Philadelphia 
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Elias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia 

The  judging  will  be  done  in  open 
meeting,  in  April,  and  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  members  present  and 
voting  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  in  the  average  studio. 
Seems  to  me  that  someone  ought  to 
have  a  shutter  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  show  for  Fifty  Dollars  in 
Gold.     Simple  shutters,  that  work  sure, 


are  not  common  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  members.  Ideas  for  the  show- 
case at  the  door;  the  reception  room — 
the  dark  room — developing,  tank 
development,  intensifying,  reducing, 
drying,  heating,  ventilation;  the  printing 
room — system,  printing  frames,  negative 
tricks,  vignetting,  printing  light,  electric, 
etc.,  retouching,  etching  backgrounds. 
Well,  these  are  a  few  of  the  places 
where  ideas  can  be  used,  and  if  you  have 
one  that  works  w^ell  with  you,  spring  it 
on  the  boys.  They  will  be  interested 
anyway,  and  perhaps  they  will  vote  you 
fijty  dollars  in  gold. 

If  you  have  such  an  idea  send  a  note 
to  E.  B.  Core,  572  Fifth  Avenue,  who 
will  assign  you  a  place  on  the  program 
if  your  idea  has  not  already  been  covered 
and  is  of  sufficient  novelty. 

There  is  no  initiation  fee,  and  you 
only  have  to  send  your  dues,  $3.00,  to 
Al.  Lloyd,  Treasurer,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  letter  saying  that  you  are 
the  proprietor  of  a  studio. 

Better  cross  April  i,  2,  and  3  off  your 
calendar  and  come  to  New  York. 
Truly, 

PiRIE  MacDONALD. 


The  Banquet  Hall,  Terrace  Garden 
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Photographic  chemicals  at  their 
best,  while  not  as  unstable  as  water, 
are  not  quite  the  most  reliable  articles  of 
commerce.  Editor  Mortimer,  in  Photo- 
graphic News,  discourses  on  their  pecu- 
larities,  and  in  an  interesting  way 
remarks  that: 

Ever>'one  knows  the  old  adage  about 
a  bad  workman  quarrelling  with  his 
tools.  But  a  workman  can  sometimes 
work  badly  because  he  is  contented 
with  faulty  tools.  He  is  then  still  a  bad 
workman,  for  everyone  should  know 
the  peculiarities  and  functions  of  the 
instruments  with  which  they  work. 
There  is  no  truer  instance  of  this  than 
in  photographic  work  generally.  Chem- 
icals are  at  all  times  sensitive  things, 
and  yet  the  photographer  has  to  use  a 
large  number  of  them,  and  is,  indeed, 
dependent  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
he  is  apt  to  think  upon  their  good 
quality  for  the  good  quality  of  his  own 
work. 

Let  us  take  all  the  "tools'*  in  com- 
mon use  by  the  photographer,  from 
the  start  to  the  finish  of  his  work,  and 
see  to  what  extent  they  possess  "indi- 
vidualities'* of  their  own.  There  is  the 
dry  plate,  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  things  ever  produced,  sensitive 
more  from  the  chemical  point  of  view 
than  that  of  "speed."  If  it  be  allowed 
to  get  damp,  or  is  stored  in  a  dark  room 
where  chemical  fumes  can  reach  it,  it 
deteriorates  rapidly,  loses  in  sensitive- 
ness, and  will  give  fog  when  it  is  used. 
The  more  rapid  a  plate  is  the  more 
readily  will  it  deteriorate  with  either 
dampness,  great  changes  in  temperature, 
or  age. 

Of  printing  papers,  those  most  sensi- 
tive to  damp  are  the  ones  we  must 
chiefly  study.  Platinotype  paper  and 
carbon  tissue  are  therefore  the  worst. 
Damp  atmosphere  and  a  room  in  which 
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much  gas  is  burnt  are  the  great  enemies 
of  P.  O.  P.,  owing  to  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  which  it  contains,  whilst  bromide 
and  gaslight  papers  are  in  reality  delight- 
fully stable  and  keep  extremely  well. 

Keeping  Chemicals. 

The  individual  characteristic  of  all 
developing  agents  is  to  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or,  in  technical 
language,  to  oxidize.  Once  oxidized, 
the  power  to  "develop,"  or  reduce, 
chemically  speaking,  is  lost  forever, 
and  we  have  therefore  to  fight  against 
the  action  of  the  air.  Thus,  primarily, 
a  dr>'  developing  agent  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  well  corked  up,  and  if  the 
bottle  is  put  away  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two  it  will  be  wise  to  run  a  little  wax 
round  the  cork  and  so  render  it  air- 
tight. 

When  in  solution  we  have  still  to 
preserv^e  the  developing  agent,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  use  a  sulphite  or  meta- 
bisulphite,  which  has  its  own  little 
idiosyncrasy  of  combining  with  oxygen 
even  more  readily  than  the  agent  itself. 
By  using  distilled  water  for  the  "A" 
solution  we  avoid  the  air  which  is 
dissolved  in  all  tap  water,  and  are  thus 
better  off.  Whilst  speaking  of  the 
developing  agent  we  might  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  pyro  solution  recom- 
mended with  autochrome  plates.  Forty- 
five  grains  of  pyro  are  dissolved  in  three 
and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  this 
provides  us  with  a  stock  solution, 
without  preservative,  of  excellent  keep- 
ing quaUties. 

Next  let  us  take  the  preserv-ative — 
sodium  sulphite,  for  instance.  If  we 
understand  its  whim  of  absorbing  any 
oxygen  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
forming  with  it  sodium  sulphate, 
which  is  useless  for  the  purpose,  we  at 
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once  realize  the  necessity  for  keeping 
this  chemical  thoroughly  well  corked, 
and,  when  buying  it,  of  making  quite 
sure  that  it  is  fresh  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

Sulphite  and  Carbonate  of  Soda, 

Sulphite  and  carbonate  are  the  two 
chief  salts  in  a  developer,  and  the  latter 
has  a  distinctly  bad  character,  which 
causes  a  lot  of  trouble  from  time  to 
time.  You  will  often  find  it  stated  in 
formulae  that  washing  soda  may  be 
substituted  for  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but 
unfortunately  in  practice  washing  soda 
is  liable  to  contain  a  variety  of  impurities, 
some  of  which  play  havoc  with  the 
developer.  Thus,  caustic  soda  may  be 
present  in  it,  even  in  large  quantities, 
and  this  is  infinitely  more  vigorous  in 
its  accelerating  properties  than  the 
carbonate,  so  that  we  may  find  our 
negatives  both  flat  and  foggy. 

Good  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda 
are  quite  inexpensive,  and  should 
always  be  used  in  preference,  and,  as 
if  left  in  the  open  air  they  efl3oresce 
and  lose  much  of  their  vigor,  we  must 
keep  the  bottle  well  corked  and  in  a 
dry  place. 

Good  and  bad  samples  of  sodium 
sulphite  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  dissolving  an  equal 
quantity  of  each  in  two  measures — say 
twenty  grains — and  adding  to  each 
solution  an  excess  of  barium  chloride 
solution.  This  would  throw  down 
precipitates  of  barium  sulphite  and 
sulphate,  the  latter  being  in  very  small 
proportion  if  the  sodium  salt  be  pure; 
on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  each 
solution,  the  barium  sulphite  would 
dissolve,  but  the  sulphate  would  remain. 
If  more  barium  sulphate  remained  in 
one  solution  than  the  other,  the  former 
would  have  contained  the  worst  sample 
of  sodium  sulphite. 


The  Fixing  Bath. 

Next  let  us  see  what  are  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  old  and  familiar  friend  hypo. 
To  begin  with,  hypo  has  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur  in  its  composition.  If  we 
boil  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  the  latter  takes  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  becomes  hypo. 
If  we  mix  an  acid,  such  as  acetic  or 
hydrochloric,  with  the  hypo  bath  we 
get  a  milkiness  in  it  which  is  due  to 
the  separation  of  this  extra  sulphur,  in 
a  white  form.  We  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  sulphur  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  silver,  that  the  image  in  a  negative 
or  silver  print  is  practically  metaUic 
silver,  and  that  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  two  will  combine  to 
form  sulphide  of  silver,  which,  in  other 
words,  means  a  stained  or,  perhaps, 
faded  image.  Hypo  is  very  useful  to 
us  in  the  right  place,  i.e.,  for  fixing  or 
dissolving  the  unused  silver  haloids 
out  of  the  film,  but  it  is  most  undesir- 
able elsewhere,  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
have  to  take  such  great  precautions  to 
rid  the  film  from  hypo  after  it  has  been 
fixed. 

Acid  fixing  baths  being  so  much 
used  nowadays,  a  word  regarding  them 
may  not  be  amiss.  The  acidity  keeps 
them  clean  and  colorless,  and  we  are 
sometimes  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
in  good  condition  long  after  their  full 
fixative  properties  have  become  ex- 
hausted. It  is  advisable  to  be  liberal 
with  hypo,  to  use  fresh  solution  fre- 
quently, and  to  make  some  definite 
rule  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  allowed  to 
a  certain  number  of  plates. 

Fortunately  hypo  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  once  dissolved  its 
solution  is  considerably  heavier  than 
water.  The  gelatine  film  in  which 
the  image  exists  is  very  permeable  to 
water,  and  the  removal  of  the  large 
bulk  of  hypo  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
But  if  we  leave  a  plate  soaking  in  a  dish. 
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the  hypo  solution  formed  by  the  dis- 
solving of  the  hypo  in  the  wash-water 
will  lie  as  a  thick  layer  just  over  the  film, 
and  the  washing  will  be  quite  ineffectual. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  necessary  to 
frequently  change  the  wash-water, 
eight  or  ten  changes  of  five  minutes 
each  being  usually  quite  sufficient. 

Gelatine  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
a  photographic  chemical,  though  its 
exact  chemical  constitution  has  never 
so  far  been  ascertained.  But  its  many 
peculiar  properties  should  certainly  be 
understood  by  the  photographer.  It  is 
extremely  soluble  in  warm  water,  and 
hence  the  film  may  melt  if  too  hot 
solutions  be  used — at  90°F.,  for  example. 
It  is  liable  to  undergo  a  peculiar  physical 
strain  if  subjected  to  violent  changes 
in  temperature,  and  thus  if  a  plate  be 
put  out  of  a  warm  developer  into  a 
freshly    made     (and     therefore    cold) 


fixing  bath,  we  may  get  blisters  on  the 
film.  It  shrinks  and  becomes  hard  if 
allowed  to  combine  with  alum,  and 
hence  to  harden  the  film  we  can  use  a  5 
per  cent.,  solution  of  ordinarj'^  potash 
alum  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Alkalies 
and  acids  both  soften  it,  and  neither 
must  therefore  be  used  in  the  form  of 
too  strong  solutions. 

Chemicals  in  general  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  deliquescent,  or 
combine  with  moisture  readily,  those 
whose  composition  alters  if  subject  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  those  which  are 
unstable,  i.e.,  readily  deteriorate  or 
even  decompose. 

The  two  first  classes  require  the  simple 
precaution  of  being  kept  in  a  thoroughly 
air-tight  bottle.  With  the  second  class 
we  seldom  have  to  deal  in  photography 
except  in  so  far  as  sensitive  silver 
bromide  is  concerned. 
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A  PARAGRAPH  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  describing  a  wonder- 
ful new  color-process  which  had  been 
invented  and  patented  by  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Judd,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The  description  of  the  process  showed 
it  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Lumifere  process,  so  we  at  once  wrote 
to  Mr.  Judd  for  particulars.  He  advises 
that  the  whole  thing  arose  out  of 
the  misunderstanding  of  a  telephone 
message  to  a  newspaper  reporter. 
What  Mr.  Judd  is  trying  to  patent  is  a 
frame  or  carrier  for  the  more  convenient 
handling  and  Adewing  of  the  Lumifere 
transparency.  Mr.  Judd  is  using  the 
Autochrome  plates  and  getting  very 
good  results.  He  disclaims  having 
done  anything  with  the  plate  other 
than    what    the    instructions    call    for. 


"Photography  Advancing"  is  the 
head  line  over  a  Marconi  wireless  tele- 
gram from  London  to  New  York  Times: 

London,  Feb.  15. — ^A  movement  has 
been  started  by  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  which  probably  will  eventually 
result  in  the  institution  of  a  National 
Gallery  of  Photographic  Portraits.  A 
collection  of  photographs  of  prominent 
persons  is  to  be  made,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  possess  great  interest, 
though  different  in  kind  from  that 
attaching  to  the  gallery  of  painted  por- 
traits. Merely  as  a  permanent  record 
of  prominent  personages  it  will  ser\^e 
a  useful  purpose. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  selection, 
which  will  be  autocratic  in  deciding 
who  is  worthy  a  niche  in  this  temple 
of  photographic  fame. 
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WTien  the  scheme  shall  have  devel- 
oped, a  building  will  be  obtained  for  the 
•exclusive  housing  of  the  collection,  but  for 
the  beginning  the  pictures  will  be  placed 
in  a  building  in  Russell  Square,  to  which 
the  public  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge. 


Glancing  through  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, we  came  across  the  follow- 
ing string  of  adjectives  and  warm  phrases: 
startling;  aroused;  expelling;  remarkable; 
culminating;  expulsion;  virtual  driving 
out;  tremendous  energy;  forcefulness; 
bitter  dissension;  heretic;  domination; 
crassness;  supineness;  antagonistic;  pro- 
voke; malcontents;  request  his  resigna- 
tion ;  short-sighted ;  insult ;  wholesale 
withdrawals;  urgent  solicitation;  extra- 
ordinary; life  work;  doomed;  dis- 
graceful; whole-heartedness  and  dis- 
interestedness; cowardly,  etc.  No, 
gentle  reader,  they  are  not  taken  from 
a  late  Presidential  message.  They  are 
from  an  announcement  that  Mr. 
Alfred  StiegUtz  has  been  requested  to 
resign  from  the  New  York  Camera  Club. 
^\Tieil  we  consider  that  this  club  has  been 
suffering  from  creeping  paralysis  for  the 
last  seven  years,  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  such  a  show  of  indignation. 

Theory  and  practice  do  not  always 
go  hand-in-hand.  Reading  in  a  con- 
temporary a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
— one  of  the  "Pro  bono  publico"  or 
Constant  Reader"  variety — who  was 
praising  the  journal  for  its  bold  stand 
on  the  nude  in  photography  question, 
and  saying  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  editor  when  he  said  that  the  nude 
had  no  place  in  photography;  it  was 
somewhat  incongruous,  to  say  the  least, 
to  find  that  the  very  next  item  in  the 
same  column  should  be  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  certain  book  on  the  nude  that 
has  to  be  mailed  direct  from  Paris  and 
cannot  be  sold  openly  in  this  country. 

From  the  daily  press  we  learn  that  the 
New  York  Camera  Club  has  a  rival. 


The  new  club  will  be  known  as  the 
Camera  Workers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  live  up  to  its  name.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  Dugmore  has 
been  put  forward  as  one  of  the  most 
active  spirits  in  the  new  venture,  but 
we  notice  that  all  the  promises  of 
assistance,  and  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  many  of  them,  have  been  made  to 
Mr.  Stieglitz.  We  presume  Camera 
Work  will  become  the  official  organ 
of  the  new  club;  it  should  if  there  is 
anything  in  a  name,  for  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  camera  work  for 
camera  workers. 


The  Toledo  Camera  Club  recently 
held  an  exhibition  which  we  are  sorry 
to  have  missed,  for  judging  from  the 
report  in  the  local  paper,  parts  of  which 
we  reprint,  it  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition.  Among  other  things  the 
reporter  was  moved  to  say,  "Clarity 
of  definition  without  hardness  and 
fidelity  to  the  essentials  of  nature  with- 
out microscopic  detail;"  "elfin  children 
of  a  wayward  lens;"  "suffusion  of  poetic 
glamour;"  "the  exposition  of  mystic, 
eerie  moods  of  nature  caught  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;"  "spiritual  under- 
current of  landscape;"  "study  of  a 
lazy  and  hazy  mood  of  an  afternoon." 
What  this  review  would  find  to  say  about 
real  secession  pictures  we  cannot  imagine. 


"Change  the  pictures  in  the  show 
case  frequently"  is  advice  we  have  often 
given.  Passing  down  Broadway  (N.  Y.) 
the  other  day,  we  saw  displayed,  in  one 
of  the  best  located  and  roomiest  show 
cases  in  the  city,  photographs  of  Maude 
Adams  and  other  prominent  theatrical 
stars  that  to  our  knowledge  have  not 
been  changed  in  three  years.  Possibly 
this  studio  figures  that  New  York  has 
a  new  set  of  visitors  every  day,  and  that 
the  pictures  are  new  to  all  who  see  them. 
Even  Reuben,  however,  comes  to  town 
more  than  once  in  three  vears. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULAE. 


To  Bleach  Ivory,  If  ivory  has  turned 
yellow  by  reason  of  age  or  exposure, 
wet  it  on  both  sides  and  put  it  in  the 
sun;  this  will  effectually  bleach  it. 


Friction  Marks  on  Bromide  Papers. 
This  is  a  subject  of  ever-pressing 
interest  to  photographers,  as  the  black 
streaks  and  markings  which  appear, 
more  particularly  on  glossy  postcards, 
very  much  disfigure  the  prints  and 
sometimes  quite  spoil  them.  Pressure 
and  friction  with  any  hard  object  or 
substance  causes  the  coated  paper  to 
show  these  markings,  as  Prof.  Namias 
observes  in  the  last  issue  of  Eder*s 
Jahrbuch  der  Photographie,  According 
to  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
author,  the  keeping  qualities  of  bromide 
paper  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substratum,  or  under- 
layer,  the  usual  baryta  and  gelatine 
coating  being  the  best.  Glossy  bromide 
paper,  which  is  far  more  susceptible 
to  markings  than  matt,  is  coated  on 
"baryta  paper,'*  and  the  emulsion  is 
prevented  by  the  heavy  substratum  from 
sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and 
the  finished  product  seems  for  this  reason 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  friction.  The 
usual  remedy  is  of  course  to  rub  the 
dry  prints  with  a  piece  of  wadding 
moistened  with  Columbian  spirit,  but 
it  is  obviously  easier  to  avoid  the  mark- 
ings altogether  if  possible.  Rubbing 
one  piece  of  glossy  paper  against  another 
in  taking  it  out  of  the  packet  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  *' electric  streak,"  and 
careful  avoidance  of  friction  is  to  be 
recommended  throughout,  in  order  to 
prevent  what  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
of  an  accepted  trouble  with  this  class  of 
paper. 

A  Good  Plate  Backing  can  be  made 
as  follows: 
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Caramel  powder i  ounce. 

Burnt  sienna  powder i  ounce. 

Ammonium  chloride 30  grains. 

Dextrine i  ounce. 

Make  into  a  thick  cream  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Columbian 
spirit  and  water.  To  apply,  make  a  ball 
or  pad  of  absorbent  cotton,  or  linen  rags 
inside  a  piece  of  linen;  put  a  good  sized 
lump  of  backing  on  the  pad  and  dab 
the  back  of  the  plate  all  over.  Whilst 
doing  this  support  the  plate  on  a  flat 
box  smaller  than  itself,  thus  a  half- 
plate  on  the  top  of  a  quarter-plate  box. 
Hold  the  plate  by  the  extreme  comer, 
and  no  backing  can  get  on  the  film; 
rear  up  on  end  to  dry,  and  this  does  not 
take  long. 

Autochrome  Exposure,  By  this  time 
most  of  us  have  noticed  the  dispro- 
portionate loss  of  sensitiveness  of  auto- 
chromes  to  feeble  light.  Exposures 
both  indoor  and  out  should  be  at  least 
doubled  during  the  winter  months,  and 
even  trebling  them  will  probably  only 
give  a  slight  overexposure,  w^hich  can 
be  put  right  by  intensifying.  Under- 
exposure is  far  more  likely  to  happen 
than  the  reverse  in  weak  light,  and  if  it 
occurs  it  is  more  intractable. 


Autochromes  can  be  seen  very  efi'ec- 
tivcly  if  held  in  front  of  an  incandescent 
gas  flame  with  tissue  paper,  acting  as  a 
diffuser,  between  the  plates  and  the 
light.  

What  does  the  Image  Lose  in  Fixing? 
A  writer  in  the  Photographische 
Rundschau  raises  this  question,  and 
explains  why  some  negatives  seem  to 
almost  "wash  aw^ay"  when  fixed,  whilst 
others  seem  to  lose  nothing.  The 
whole  matter  rests  on  one  point,  viz., 
that    with     overexposure     and    rapid 


TRADE  NOTES 
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development,  just  as  with  certain 
developers,  the  image  is  more  or  less 
superficial — is  not  carried  right  through 
to  the  back — and  when  the  plate  is  fixed 
the  undeveloped  bromide  disappears, 
and  the  real  thinness  of  the  image  is 
made  apparent.  If  you  lay  a  very  thin 
negative  film  down  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper  you  will  find  the  image 
apparently  strengthened  and  quite 
intense;  the  white  paper  backs  it  up,  and 
it  looks  denser  by  reflected  light.  In 
the  same  way  a  plate  may  look  fully 


developed  as  it  lies  in  the  dish  with  a 
thick  layer  of  unreduced  film  behind  it. 
But  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed,  and  this  layer 
dissolves  out,  it  is  found  that  the  plate 
is  underdeveloped.  When  developing 
plates,  they  should  always  be  turned 
over  and  examined  from  the  back  as 
well  as  by  transmitted  light.  The 
high  lights  should  come  well  through  to 
the  back  before  the  plate  is  put  into  the 
fixing  bath,  and  where  good  density  is 
required  ample  time  must  always  be 
given  for  development. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


From  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  we  have 
received  an  advance  copy  of  their  new  catalogue 
of  lenses.  Well  arranged,  carefully  printed, 
illustrated  with  specially  good  half-tones,  and 
bound  in  a  neat  and  quiet  cover,  the  whole 
forming  an  attractive  and  convincing  piece  of 
printed  matter.  Two  new  series  of  lenses  are 
introduced  in  this  catalogue:  Series  ^a^  with  an 
aperture  of  f/(>.St  designed  for  general  photogra- 
phy and  specially  recommended  for  instantaneous 
work  with  hand  cameras.  Of  more  interest  to  the 
professional  photographer  will  be  the  new  Cooke 
Portrait  Lens,  series  6,  working  at  //5.6.  This 
lens  has  a  special  attachment  enabling  the  operator 
to  control  the  definition  and  work  the  iris  dia- 
phragm from  the  rear  of  the  camera,  by  means 
of  cords  and  pulleys,  allowing  him  to  watch  the 
giound  glass  and  regulate  "the  depth  of  focus," 
the  softness  and  roundness  of  the  image,  and  the 
volume  of  light  on  the  plate.  With  its  full  aper- 
ture of  f/s-d  this  lens  is  very  rapid,  and  is  as 
well  adapted  for  groups  as  for  heads  and  busts. 
We  note  that  certain  lenses  in  series  2  and  4  have 
been  modified  in  price.  The  new  portrait  lens 
will  interest  you.  Write  for  a  catalogue;  the 
address  is  11 35  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  ask  us  to  announce  a  prize  contest  for  the 
amateur  photographer  for  the  best  negatives 
made  on  Isochromatic  plates,  of  costumes, 
interiors,  flowers,  or  colored  objects.  Two 
prints  to  be  submitted,  one  from  an  Isochromatic 
and  one  from  an  ordinary  plate.  The  prizes  are 
Sioo,  $75,  $50,  and  $25  in  gold,  for  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  prizes,  respectively,  and  ten 
additional  prizes  of  $5  each.  The  contest  closes 
December  31,  1908.  Full  particulars  can  be  had 
by  writing  the  Cramer  Company. 


should  remember  that  very  much  depends  on  the 
beauty  of  the  finished  print.  At  the  last  New 
England  Convention  every  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  prints  on  Angelo  sepia.  This  paper  has  fully 
demonstrated  its  superiority  over  all  other  platinimi 
papers  for  ((uality  and  tone.  The  paper  that 
gives  the  quality  that  enables  you  to  raise  the 
price  of  your  work — less  work  for  more  money. 


Acme-Kruxo,  a  superior  developing  paper 
for  portraiture,  manufactured  by  the  Kilborn 
Photo.  Paper  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  We 
would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this 
concern,  in  this  issue,  and  to  their  offer  of  free 
samples.  Give  it  a  trial,  it  won't  cost  you  any- 
thing, and  you  may  discover  something.  We 
will  discuss  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  a  later  issue. 


VOIGTLANDER      AND     SOHN,    A.     G.,      OPTICAL 

Works,  is  the  new  name  of  the  Voigtlander 
Co.,  and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  their 
new  address.  This  old  and  well-known  house, 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  CoUinear, 
Heliar,  and  Euryscope  portrait  lenses,  has  changed 
its  name  and  moved  into  more  central  and 
commodious  offices  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison 
Square,  New  York,  where  they  will  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  their  optical  goods,  including,  besides 
their  well-known  lenses,  microscojjes,  telescopes, 
field  glasses,  cameras,  etc.  A  general  catalogue 
is  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 


Photographers     preparing     their     negatives 
for     convention     competitions     and     exhibitions 


The  Ansco  Company  have  their  new  film 
factor}' — replacing  the  one  burnt  down  last  year — 
in  complete  working  order,  and  are  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  their  orders  for  the  celebrated 
Ansco  film.  Portrait  Cyko,  another  Ansco  spe- 
cialty, is  forging  ahead  and  making  a  name  for 
itself  among  the  professionals. 
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The  New  Nepera.  Royal  Nepera  is  going 
to  rival  the  famous  Royal  Bromide  for  exquisite 
sepia  tones,  and  is  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  sepia.  Coated  on  a  soft,  mellow-toned 
stock,  which  enriches  the  sepias  obtained  by  re- 
development. 

Ampere  paper,  manufactured  by  the  Defender 
Photo  Supply  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  collodion 
matte  printing-out  paper  that  give^  good  results 
and  saves  money  at  $i.6o  the  gross  cabinets. 
Can  be  toned  with  any  good  platinum  toner  and 


does  not  curl.     Has  other  good  qualities  which 
a  trial  will  demonstrate. 


With  so  much  color  photography  in  the  air,  it 
behooves  the  photographer  to  make  a  point  of 
securing  the  best  color  values  he  can  from  a  colored 
subject.  The  new  standard  polychrome  plate 
made  by  the  Standard  Dry  Plate  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Company  is  perfectly  adapted  to  work 
where  the  most  complete  rendering  of  color 
values   are   necessarv. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


There  is  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the 
photographic  press  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
photograph  in  colors,  by  the  Lumifere  process, 
made  in  this  country  was  made  by  Morris  Burke 
Parkinson,  of  Boston,  the  sitter  being  his  daughter 
Elsie.  Had  this  statement  been  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  was  the  first  photographer 
to  make  commercial  use  of  the  autochrome 
plates,  we  would  have  let  it  go  unchallenged,  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  operator  and  sitter  should  be 
accorded  a  place  in  photographic  his  tor}',  in  the 
name  of  history,  then,  let  us  fill  the  niche 
aright.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  good  friend, 
M.  B.  Parkinson,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  earliest  autochromes  made  in  this  countr>', 
outside  the  Lumi^re  factory  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
were  made  by  B.  J.  Falk,  in  New  York. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  made  on  the  American 
Continent  were  those  made  by  M.  A.  Mont- 
miny,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  stand  open  to  correc- 
tion. 


From  the  studo  of  Mr.  H.  Siewert,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  we  have  received  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  booklet,  giving  practical  and  useful 
suggestions  to  sitters.  Choicely  illustrated  and 
well  printed,  its  dainty  appearance  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising,  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
conveying  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  studio 
from  which  it  is  issued. 


From  the  Courtney  §tudio,  Canton,  O.,  we 
received  a  batch  of  very  fine  prints  of  commercial 
work,  three  of  which  we  have  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing. Interiors,  exteriors,  and  individual  pieces 
of  machinery  were  all  alike  handled  m  the  best 
possible  way — bright,  clean  negatives  giving 
brilliant  silver  prints,  cleverly  mounted  on  linen. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  Courtney  Studios 
having  a  national  reputation  for  commercial 
photography  if  they  deliver  to  their  clients  such 
excellent  prints  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over. 


Society  of  New  York.  Their  names  are  well 
known  throughout  the  countr}%  and  many  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  what  they 
look  like. 


The  Eastern  Editor  of  System^  New  York,  is 
in  search  of  photographs  to  be  used  as  decorative 
panels,  head  and  tail  pieces,  for  use  in  System, 
replacing  the  pen-and-ink  drawings.  As  the 
magazine  is  devoted  to  business,  manufacturing, 
etc.,  the  photographs  should  have  pertinent 
reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  magazine. 

Among  the  subjects  which  suggest  themselves 
for  this  purpose  are  city  skylines,  shoeing  business 
or  manufacturing  buildin^^s,  wharf  scenes,  rail- 
road scenes,  foundries,  and  details  of  offices  or 
factories.  These  pictures  may  come  either  under 
the  classification  of  art  photographs,  or  they 
may  be  clearly  defined  photographic  views  of  an 
illustrative  nature. 

Photographs  may  be  submitted  either  mounted 
or  unmounted,  and  may  be  any  size — to  be  reduced 
to  5  x  2  for  reproduction  purposes. 


Nebraska  Photographers*  Association  will 
hold  its  nineteenth  annual  at  Fremont,  Neb., 
Tune  23,  24,  25,  and  26.  The  school  plan  will 
be  adopted,  and  photography  in  all  its  branches 
will  be  taught.  The  various  classes  of  exhibits 
will  be  awarded  medals  as  preWously.  Several 
lectures  by  prominent  men  have  been  arranged 
for.  Further  particulars  can  be  had  by  writing 
the  Secretary,  A.  T.  Anderson,  Kearneyj  Neb. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  portraits  of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 


We  have  just  received  from  the  Sprague  & 
Hathaway  Co.,  of  West  Somerville,  Mass.,  a  copy 
of  The  Diary  of  an  UnsuccessjtU  Photographer. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.George  W.Woodward,  and 
is  quite  the  most  entertaining  little  book  we  have 
read  in  some  time.  The  illustrations  are  well 
done  and  are  guaranteed  to  raise  a  smile.  The 
story  of  the  unsuccessful  pnotographer  is  well 
told,  but  the  moral  which  adorns  the  tale  shows 
the  way  to  success,  and  coultl  be  applied  by  many 
photographers  to  their  great  advantage.  Write 
for  the  book.  You'll  enjoy  its  humor  and  its  funny 
pictures. 


\ 


By  Hollinger,  New  York 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  THEIR  USES, 


Passing  to  and  fro  on  the  business 
end  of  Fifth  Avenue  (New  York),  we 
have  often  noticed  ladies  standing  in 
front  of  milliners'  shop  windows  mak- 
ing copious  notes  in  good-sized  note- 
books. These  are  out-of-town  milliners 
w^ho  come  to  the  headquarters  of 
fashion  to  copy  the  newest  styles  for 
the  approaching  spring  or  winter  hats. 
Notes  are  made  of  the  latest  creations, 
and  they  are  reproduced  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  ladies  of  more  distant 
though  not  less  interested  sections  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  uses  of  a  con- 
vention is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  latest  creations  in  pho- 
tography. Whatever  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  largest  cities  will  invari- 
ably be  acceptable  to  the  smaller  towns, 
for  one  of  the  characteristics  of  mankind 
is  imitation.  You  may  not  like  brown 
as  a  color,  but  when  your  tailor  tells 
you  that  brown  is  going  to  be  the  color 
this  season,  you  fall  into  line  and  order 
a  brown  suit  like  the  rest.  If  it  is  the 
fashion  in  New  York  to  use  elaborate 
mounts  and  folders  and  charge  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  dozen,  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  Squedunk  photographer  to  use  a 
better  mount  and  raise  his  price  a  dollar. 


New  apparatus,  tools,  printing  pro- 
cesses, etc.,  are  constantly  appearing. 
They  can  be  read  about  in  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  magazines,  but  they  can  be 
seen  in  actual  operation  at  the  conven- 
tion, and,  better  still,  you  can  meet  the 
photographer  who  has  already  tried 
out  the  new  tool  and  can  give  you  an 
unbiassed  opinion  on  its  merits. 

The  idea  of  offering  a  prize  for  the 
best  idea  of  most  usefulness  in  the  studio 
or  workroom,  now  so  popular,  is  another 
thing  that  makes  a  convention  well 
worth  attending.  While  only  one  man 
can  win  the  prize,  every  photographer 
present  can  gather  many  money-making 
or  money-saving — which  is  the  same 
thing — ^ideas,  the  adoption  of  any  one 
of  which  is  quite  likely  to  pay  the  entire 
expenses  of  his  convention  trip. 

Two  years  ago  the  photographers  in 
Western  New  York  were  cutting  prices 
to  such  an  extent  on  school  and  college 
work  that  it  became  improfitable  and 
the  sitters  reaped  the  advantage.  They 
got  together  and  arranged  a  schedule 
of  prices,  binding  themselves  not  to  do 
work  below  a  certain  price.  The  same 
amount  of  work  was  produced,  but 
at  profitable  prices.    It  was  the  con- 
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vention  idea  of  equality  and  fraternity 
that  did  it. 

Photography  as  a  profession  can  be 
advanced  and  elevated  only  by  the 
individual  advancement  of  each  member 
of  the  profession.  Cooperation  and 
mutual  help  is  the  surest  way  of  helping 
forward  the  individual. 


If  you  are  not  a  conventioner,  why  not 
try  a  meeting,  either  your  State  Conven- 
tion or  the  National?  Attractive  pro- 
grams are  offered,  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  learn  much  photographically,  enjoy 
yourself  socially,  and  return  to  your 
work  with  more  enthusiasm  and  a 
greater  respect  for  your  calling. 


MANIPTJLATION  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


Many  photographers,  who  have  the 
right  to  call  themselves  "expert,"  find 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  they  do  not 
know  when  compelled  to  operate  under 
unfamiliar  conditions.  Many  a  man 
who  can  do  anything  with  a  negative 
which  can  be  done,  in  his  own  dark  room, 
using  his  own  solutions  from  his  own 
bottles,  finds,  when  he  gets  in  new 
circumstances,  that  he  has  to  learn  a  new 
art. 

When  a  man  so  handicapped  is  re- 
quired to  do  photographic  work  in  places 
never  intended  for  the  practice  of  the 
art,  he  is  somewhat  apt  to  go  to  pieces 
and  turn  out  work  which  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn,  if  he 
saw  it  produced  by  someone  else. 
Now,  while  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  photographers  who  work 
away  from  their  own  caves  is  small, 
there  is  no  telling  when  the  lightning  of 
an  out-of-town  job  is  going  to  strike,  and 
to  be  able  to  pack  up  an  outfit  and  depart 
with  a  free  mind  to  face  whatever  may 
be  handed  out  in  the  way  of  facilities,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  is  an  asset  any  work- 
man should  prize,  and,  therefore,  culti- 
vate. 

Recently  I  filled  such  a  commission, 
and  thanked  my  proprietory  and  pro- 
pitious gods  that  many  a  previous  trip 
had  given  me  the  necessary  experience 
to  guide  me  in  the  selection  of  what 


was  to  be  taken  and  what  was  to  be 
left  behind.  The  order  called  for  a 
gross  of  8  X  10  pictures,  all  to  be  devel- 
oped on  the  spot,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  chance  of  failure. 

Ten  days  before  I  started  I  expressed 
fourteen  dozen  plates  to  my  new  address. 
The  extra  two  dozen  were  for  possible 
failures,  not  necessarily  failures  in  my 
work  or  on  my  part,  but  failures  to  be 
laid  to  breakage,  accident,  etc.  Indi- 
cations from  the  past  pointed  strongly 
to  the  fact  that  you  always  need  more, 
never  less,  plates  than  you  have,  unless 
you  take  many  more  than  you  can  possi- 
bly need — which  Irish  bull  I  hope  \\ill 
be  forgiven  for  its  sound  common  sense. 

I  was  informed  that  the  work  I  was 
to  do  included  interiors,  exteriors,  pano- 
ramic work,  copies,  and  pictures  of 
furniture.  I  had  made  a  previous  trip 
to  the  same  locality  and  had  that  much 
indication  of  what  I  was  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  conditions.  I  took  with  me  a 
wide-angle  lens  and  a  long-focus  lens, 
an  8  X  10  camera,  six  holders,  a  twenty- 
five  cent  candle  dark-room  lamp  of  the 
type  known  as  Premo,  and  than  which 
no  more  convenient  traveller's  assistant 
for  the  photographer  has  ever  been 
made,  an  8  x  10  developing  tank,  an 
8  X  10  fixing  box,  a  thermometer,  a 
ray  screen,  a  tripod,  tripod  stay,  a  ball 
of   heavy   twine,    and    a   penknife.     I 
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packed  in  small  pasteboard  boxes,  pro- 
cured from  the  druggist,  my  developer, 
in  powder  form,  the  sodas  in  one  box, 
the  pyro  in  another,  and  took  enough 
sets  of  these  to  develop  all  the  plates 
I  carried.  I  mixed  up  two  hypo  baths 
in  powder  form,  three  packages  to  the 
set — ^hypo,  soda,  and  acid  (sulphite  of 
soda  and  citric  acid),  and  alum,  all  in 
the  proper  proportions,  and  packed  them 
in  the  fixing  box.  The  developer  pow- 
ders in  their  boxes  filled  the  tank.  I 
took  a  flashlamp  and  plenty  of  mag- 
nesium. 

I  depended  upon  local  facilities  for 
T2Lgs,  rope,  tacks,  nails,  curtains,  water, 
and  plate-drjdng  facilities.  I  had  to 
pack  all  my  stuff,  and  clothes  for  a  two 
weeks'  stay,  in  two  dress-suit  cases,  as 
I  did  not  dare  trust  things  not  easily 
duplicated  to  an  express  company, 
especially  going  to  such  an  out-of-the- 
world  spot  as  I  was  bound  for. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  spot  my  first 
concern  was  for  the  plates.  They  had 
arrived  safely.  My  second  was  for  a 
dark  room.  This  I  managed  by  getting 
the  use  of  a  bathroom,  which,  by  nailing 
old  canvas  and  curtains  over  the  window 
on  the  outside,  I  managed  to  make  light 
proof.  My  third  consideration  was  for 
a  place  to  dry  negatives,  and  I  was 
given  a  room  into  which  I  was  assured 
no  one  would  set  foot  without  my  leave, 
and  when  I  had  drying  to  do  I  simply 
set  the  negatives  on  end  about  the  floor, 
leaning  against  the  walls,  and  let  them 
alone.  Next  time  I  will  investigate  the 
probable  temperature  of  such  a  room, 
in  case  of  a  drop  in  temperature,  for 
alas!  during  one  night  the  mercury 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  or  near  it, 
falling  from  about  50°  to  10^,  and  sixteen 
plates,  representing  the  hard  work  of 
one  day,  were  frozen.  It  was  my  first 
experience  with  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
The  water  in  the  film  had  formed  beauti- 
ful crystals — the  beauty  I  see  in  retro- 
spect— and  said  beautiful  crystals  had 


moulded  the  film  of  the  plate  to  their 
own  delicate  tracery. 

I  threw  the  whole  bunch  away  and 
made  them  over,  and  finally,  after  the 
last  one  had  been  remade,  I  paused  and 
wondered  whether,  had  I  rewashed  those 
sixteen  plates  in  warmish  water,  so  the 
gelatine  would  swell,  and  redried  them, 
would  the  marks  in  the  filmhave  persisted 
or  faded  out?  I  still  do  not  know  the 
answer,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  obliged  to  trj-, 
but  I  mention  it  as  a  possibility. 

The  copying  of  the  paintings  I  had  to 
do — of  which  there  were  simply  dozens — 
was  managed  in  what  had  been  a  studio, 
but  which  had  no  easel.  It  was  one 
of  these  remade  bam  studios — also,  with 
very  picturesque  and  interesting  bam 
floors — ^beautiful  from  association  and 
memory,  but  somewhat  wobbly  from  the 
photographer's  viewpoint.  An  easel 
was  made  of  two  porch  chairs  and  a 
bench,  and  a  camera-stand  improvised 
with  a  table,  two  strips  of  wood,  and 
some  wedges.  Here,  however,  was 
where  being  able  to  do  without  conve- 
niences came  in  handily.  In  copying, 
as  we  know  copying  in  the  laboratory,  to 
have  the  copy  and  the  camera  and  the 
easel  all  rigid  and  at  right  angles  is  one 
of  the  essentials.  But  here  there  was 
nothing  fixed  or  square  or  rigid,  and 
things  had  to  be  made  so.  That  I 
managed  to  secure  some  fifty-odd  copies 
of  paintings  with  no  observable  lack  of 
squareness  in  the  frames  or  gUnt  on  the 
paint  is  due  not  to  any  particular  skill, 
but  to  previous  experience  in  working 
with  similar  handicaps  and  the  patience 
of  Job. 

The  fact  that  every  other  painting 
had  a  different  variety  of  gloss,  or  its 
absence,  and  that  the  whole  outfit  had 
to  be  dragged  around  to  get  various 
angles  with  the  light,  in  order  to  copy  the 
picture  and  not  merely  the  paint,  added 
much  to  the  gayness  of  the  occasion. 
.   Every    eight    plates    exposed    were 
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carried  to  the  bathroom.  Here  I  would 
first  mix  up  a  few  gallons  of  water  in  the 
basin,  of  the  required  temperature,  which 
varied  from  65°  to  70^  F.  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  which  in 
turn  varied  with  the  temperature  of  the 
particular  gal^  which  was  blowing.  I 
was  on  Cape  Cod,  let  it  be  known,  where 
it  blows  all  the  time  from  somewhere. 
The  water  to  my  liking,  and  by  the 
thermometer,  the  sodas  were  dissolved, 
added,  mixed,  and  then  the  pyro  was 
put  in.  The  door  shut,  the  lamp  lighted, 
the  plates  were  abstracted  from  holders 
and  put  in  the  tank,  and  left  for  the 
usual  twenty  minutes.  Once,  only  once,  I 
trusted  this  development  to  a  friend  who 
protested  he  understood  it.  Said  friend, 
observing  the  temperature  of  the  room 
to  be  low  and  desiring  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  in  the  tank  to  remain 
where  it  was,  immersed  the  tank  in 
water  of  65°  F.  His  theory  was  that 
the  water  would  cool  slower  as  it  was 
greater  in  bulk,  which  was  a  very  satis- 
factory theory  so  far  as  it  went.  But 
he  only  immersed  half  the  tank  in  the 
water,  with  the  result  that  the  plates 
were  developed  much  more  densely  on 
the  lower  halves  than  the  upper  ones. 
This  made  eight  more  plates  to  do  over, 
and  I  felt  right  good  over  those  two 
dozen  extra  plates  I  had  brought  with 
me. 

The  plates  were  fixed  as  usual,  and 
then  replaced  in  the  developing  tank, 
and  washed  under  a  spigot  to  which  a 
piece  of  cloth  had  been  tied  to  let  the 
water  run  softly. 

Among  the  pictures  to  be  made  were 
several  of  old  and  rare  mirrors.  These 
were  to  be  made  in  situ,  and  were  to 
reflect  the  room  in  which  they  happened 
to  be.  The  trouble  with  taking  a 
mirror  is  that  it  not  only  reflects  the 
room,  but  you  and  your  camera  too, 
unless  you  get  to  one  side,  and  then  the 
mirror  is  not  straight  in  drawing.  This 
difficulty  can  be  in  a  measure  overcome. 


and  was  so  overcome  here,  by  using  the 
longest  possible  focus  lens,  and  getting 
as  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
mirror  as  would  prevent  the  reflection 
of  the  camera  appearing  in  the  mirror 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  lens.  By 
the  use  of  the  side  swing,  making  the 
back  of  camera  parallel  with  the  mirror, 
the  distortion  produced  is  almost  nil. 
Indeed,  the  average  person  will  be 
inclined  to  wonder  how  you  secure  the 
result  at  all.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing,  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
screen  windows  which  are  reflected  in  a 
mirror,  and  unscreen  them  after  the 
exposure  while  the  lens  is  capped,  and 
then  take  them  unscreened  with  a  quick 
additional  exposure,  as  it  is  essential  to 
do  this  in  interior  photography  in  general, 
about  which  I  had  something  to  say  in 
the  February  Wilson's. 

When  the  job  was  finished,  and  the 
last  picture  had  been  made,  developed, 
fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  I  faced  a  prob- 
lem which  you  may  have  to  face,  too, 
some  day.  How  to  get  the  negatives 
home?  Express?  Well,  after  you  have 
spent  two  weeks  making  negatives  under 
such  conditions,  where  every  plate  made 
an  hour's  work  or  more,  and  many  of 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  at  any 
price,  you  are  not  inclined  to  trust  any 
one's  abiUty  as  a  packer,  including  your 
own.  What  I  finally  did,  and  I  do  not 
know  yet  whether  I  regret  it  or  not,  was 
to  pack  up  my  camera,  without  lens  and 
ground  glass,  my  tanks,  empty  plate 
holders,  tripod,  etc.,  and  express  them 
home,  and  carry  in  my  two  suit-cases 
one  gross  8  x  10  plates. 

I  have  endeavored  to  look  at  these 
negatives  as  critically  as  I  would  at 
any  others.  I  can  find  no  loss  of 
quality,  although  they  were  made  under 
conditions  and  developed  in  a  place 
entirely  diflFerent  and  infinitely  less  con- 
venient than  those  I  commonly  have 
access  to.  I  found  the  work  much 
slower  and  more  tedious,  and,  inasmuch 
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as  it  required  the  exercise  of  some 
thought,  more  difficult  than  normal; 
but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  I 
had  familiarized  myself  with  the  working 
of  my  tools  under  difficulties,  and  was, 
therefore,  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily, 
whereas,  had  I  not  done  so,  I  should 
probably  have  needed  all  my  two  dozen 
plates  for  failures  of  my  own  work, 
and  another  two  dozen  for  those  my 
w^ell-meaning  friend  and  the  tempera- 
ture spoiled  for  me. 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  I 
that  even  these  cpnditions  were  luxury 
compared  to  those  which  have  been 
used,  and  still  managed  good  work.    I 


have  developed  in  a  pie-plate  out  of 
doors,  and  washed  in  rainwater  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  the  better  education  of  the 
man  who  works  a  camera  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  But  I  do  think  it  essential  that 
an  all-round  photographer  should  be 
able  to  work  without  tools  and  appliances 
as  well  as  with  them,  and  be  able  to 
either  make  substitutes  or  get  along  with- 
out them,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  he  bave  the  right  to  boast  that  he 
can  face  any  photographic  job  without 
fear  and  with  at  least  some  chance  of 
managing  the  unfamiliar  conditions  to 
the  end  of  a  good  picture. 
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When  last  month  I  twitted  Mr. 
Horsley  Hinton,  the  Editor  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  with  writing 
nonsense  about  the  views  of  American 
journalists  on  autochromy,  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  then 
at  the  point  of  death.  In  common  with 
others,  I  could  have  wished  that  his  life 
should  run  its  normal  course ;  for  during  a 
long  acquaintance  with  him  I  never 
quite  lost  the  hope  that  he  would,  one 
day,  renounce  photo-faking  and  all  its 
works  and  come  round  to  a  proper  view 
of  what  pictorial  photography  really 
and  truly  is.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
Since  my  residence  in  New  York  a 
friend  has  disinterred  a  copy  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  of  July  21,  1899, 
in  which  Hinton  politely  termed  me 
"the  implacable  enemy  of  the  newer 
pictorial  movement  in  photography." 
My  enmity  was  simply  confined  to 
photo-faking — a  spurious  form  of  pic- 
torialism  of  which  Mr.  Hinton,  with  all 
his  rare  ability,  was  only  a  second-rate 
exemplar,  by  no  means  comparable  with 
Rejlander,  Robinson,  and  others.  Peace 
to  his  ashes! 


Reference  to  pictorial  photography 
reminds  me  that  my  friend.  Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson  has  in  preparation  a  volume 
which  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
subject  in  detail.  Emerson  has  been 
the  chief  pictorialist  in  photography  for 
the  past  six  and  twenty  years,  and  the 
world  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  man  who  has  worked  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  book,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
as  well  done  as  his  famous  Naturalistic 
Photography,  should  make  very  interest- 
ing reading,  for  besides  mere  history 
it  will  deal  with  the  chief  personalities  in 
photography  since  the  far-off  days  of 
Hill  and  Adamson,  two  of  the  greatest 
workers  in  pictorial  portraiture  that 
ever  lived.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  professional  readers  of  Wilson's 
are  acquainted  with  Hill  and  Adamson's 
masterpieces?  When  I  read  the  utter- 
ances of  some  modem  gas-bags  on 
pictorial  portraiture,  and  wade  through 
all  the  vamped-up  twaddle  that  is  written 
about  the  studio  and  what  to  do  in  it,  I 
take  pride  in  the  reflection  that,  with  all 
the  resources  of  modem  skill  and  science 
at  command,  those  Edinburgh  masters 
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of  1848  (sixty  years  ago)  made  photo- 
graphic portraits  on  paper  which  no 
li\dng  photographer  has  excelled.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  our  forefathers  knew  a 
thing  or  two;  and  could  do  the  same. 


The  disappearance  of  such  a  virile 
personality  from  the  pictorial  world 
removes  a  main  prop  from  that  tottering 
London  institution,  the  Photographic 
Salon.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of 
that  body — a  mere  collection  of  self- 
seekers  and  self-advertisers — I  said  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
in  reply  to  some  attacks  of  which  the 
Salonites  made  me  the  target,  that  I 
would  one  day  write  the  Salon's  epitaph. 
If  all  I  hear  be  true,  that  time  is  near  at 
hand,  for  the  Salon's  influence  in  pic- 
torialism  has  waned.  It  has  been  found 
out  in  New  York,  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
and  elsewhere,  as  a  selfish  mutual- 
admiration  society — ^which  it  always 
was — and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the 
better.  Only  last  year  an  ignorant  writer 
in  an  English  journal  made  merry  at  my 
expense  over  the  much-discussed  epitaph. 
He  seemed  to  rejoice  that  I  had  vanished 
off  the  earth,  while  the  Salon  flourished. 
But  /  still  live  and  move  and  have  my 
being;  and  the  Salon  is  moribund  and 
only  awaits  the  happy  dispatch. 


My  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Grant, 
F.R.P.S.,  the  London  manager  of  the 
Lumifere  Company,  writes  me  that 
Autochromy  is  the  rule  in  England  just 
now,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  plates  are 
booming  there.  Evidently  the  starch- 
grain  process  has  come  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  give  a  much  needed  fillip  to 
photographic  trade  on  the  other  side. 
But  not  all  my  letters  tell  the  same  rosy 
tale.  Another  friend  writes:  "Cheap 
trade  is  getting  worse.  I  saw  one  fool 
in  Southampton  offering  'three  highly 
finished  cabinets'  for  one  shilling  (25 
cents);  that  is  as  low  as  they  have  got 
yet;  but  I  expect  somebody  else  will  go 


one  better  and  do  six  for  the  same 
money.  If  you  come  across  any  price 
lists  of  the  best  men  in  New  York  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  have  them; 
British  photographers  cannot  beUeve 
that  American  workers  get  more  than 
English  prices;  I  just  want  to  take  their 
breath  away."  My  friend  occupies  a 
responsible  position  in  one  of  the  great- 
est British  manufacturing  houses.  The 
moral  of  this  paragraph  lies  in  its  appli- 
cation, my  brethren.  So,  if  any  pro- 
fessional reader  contemplates  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  open  up  a  business  in 
Britain,  my  advice  is.  Don't. 


I  have  been  reading  with  pleasure  the 
address  of  J.  Horace  McFarland,  the 
President  of  the  American  Civic  Federa- 
tion, who  is  attacking  the  bill-board 
nuisance,  and  seeking  to  suppress  the 
abuses  of  pubUc  advertising  on  the 
countryside.  Such  a  movement  calls 
for  the  sympathy  of  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful.  I  often  used  this  pen  in 
support  of  a  similar  movement  on  the 
other  side,  and  not  without  success.  It 
is  a  movement  which  appeals  to  all 
photographers  who  are,  or  should  be, 
by  nature  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Noth- 
ing is  sacred  to  the  modem  advertiser, 
however,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
suppress  as  a  nuisance  that  which  so 
many  regard  as  an  essential  to  business 
success.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
all  advertising  should  be  confined  to 
well-conducted  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  that  the  one  in  which  I  am 
now  writing  comes  in  this  category  and 
should  be  supported  accordingly.  So 
may  it  be  now  and  forever! 


"There  is  no  Plate  Ring  here  now," 
writes  the  same  correspondent.  "Royal 
Standard  plates  were  too  strong  and  35 
per  cent,  too  much  temptation  for  any 
British  photographer.  Now  all  makers, 
or  nearly  all,  are  doing  the  very  best  to 
get  the  photographic  business  at  the  best 
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price  they  can."  The  Plate  Ring,  I 
may  explain  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  was  a  small  group  of  British 
plate-makers  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  prices,  an  end 
secured  for  the  time  being  by  means 
which  would  hardly  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  dayUght  analysis.  But  the  thing  has 
gone — ^thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
"Royal  Standard"  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  honorable  firms  of 
British  plate-makers  as  Wellington  and 
Ward,  ElUott  and  Sons,  The  Paget 
Company,  Mawson's,  and  others  I 
could  name,  are  glad  to  be  short  of  the 
sinister  stigma  of  being  parties  to  such 
a  disreputable  combine  as  a  Plate  Ring — 
disreputable,  let  it  be  said,  not  so  much 
in  its  aims  and  objects,  as  in  the  methods 
of  carrying  them  out.  Of  these  I  am 
taking  other  opportunities  of  seeking  pub- 
licity. The  recital  will  make  instructive 
reading  and  will  form  a  pretty  paragraph 
in  the  recent  history  of  photography. 

The     most    complete     photographic 
library  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of 


the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in 
London.  I  have  many  times  consulted 
it,  and  have  made  I  suppose  a  not  incon- 
siderable contribution  to  the  bookshelves 
of  that  library  in  the  course  of  twenty 
odd  years  writing  about  photography, 
many,  many  volumes  bearing  my  name 
on  their  title  pages.  After  much  time 
and  labor  a  catalogue  of  the  Ubrary  has 
been  pubUshed.  It  is  a  disappointing 
volume,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wiU 
shortly  be  replaced  by  a  more  rational 
and  useful  source  of  reference.  It 
takes  up  nearly  two  hundred  pages  with 
a  mere  list  of  the  books,  but  gives  no 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  Many  obsolete  and  stupid 
volumes  are  Usted;  others  of  distinct 
value  are  omitted.  The  library  needs 
weeding  out  and  bringing  up  to  date,  and 
then  will  come  the  opportunity  for  a 
serviceable  catalogue  properly  compiled. 
I  hope  Secretary  Mcintosh  and  his 
Council  will  take  these  criticisms  in 
good  part.  The  catalogue  is  a  failure, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  put  out  of  circulation 
the  better. 


ADJUSTING  THE  INCANDESCENT  GAS  ENLARGER. 


Incandescent  gas  is  a  very  popular 
and  convenient  illuminant  for  the  enlarg- 
ing lantern,  but  some  meet  with  difficulty 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  light  and  think 
that  at  the  best  it  can  never  be  expected 
to  give  uniform  illumination  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  limeUght  or  arc 
lamp,  says  a  writer  in  Photo.  Notes. 
This  idea  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  of  equal  illumination  in 
the  lantern  are,, in  general,  not  properly 
understood.  They  are  explained  more 
or  less  wrongly  in  all  the  books  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  as  a  result  there  is  an  idea  to  the 
effect  that  you  must  have  a  small  source 
of  light  to  get  even  illumination.    As  a 


matter  of  fact,  the  size  of  the  light  does 
not  affect  the  question  in  the  manner 
supposed,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
with  an  incandescent  mantle  a  patch  of 
Ught  in  the  screen  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  as  uniform  as  that  produced 
by  a  hmelight.  All  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  adjustments  are 
made,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
ground  glass  or  anything  else  to  act  as  a 
diffuser.  Many  resort  to  ground  glass 
to  obtain  even  illumination  with  the 
result  that  they  cut  down  the  Ught  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  lengthen  the  expo- 
sures to  a  most  inconvenient  extent. 

The  best  way  to  adjust  the  Ught  is  the 
following:  Place  a  negative  in  the  car- 
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rier,  and,  after  lighting  the  burner, 
obtain  approximately  sharp  focus  on 
the  screen.  Then  remove  the  carrier 
so  as  to  leave  a  disk  of  light  upon  the 
screen  and  draw  back  the  light  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  condenser.  The 
illumination  will  then  be  very  irregular, 
and  an  oval-shaped,  vertical  bright  patch 
of  light,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the 
mantle,  will  be  seen  to  cross  the  disk 
projected  by  the  optical  system.  Adjust 
the  light  sideways  until  the  patch  is 
horizontally  central,  then  raise  or  lower 
the  light  until  the  largest  amount  of  the 
bright  patch  is  fairly  central  with  the 
disk.  In  other  words,  make  the  patch 
cover  as  much  of  the  disk  as  it  can  be 
made  to  cover.  Then  push  the  light 
forward  toward  the  condenser  and  the 
bright  patch  will  be  seen  to  expand  until 
the  whole  disk  is  bright.  If  the  light  is 
put  too  near  the  condenser  the  centre  of 
the  disk  will  darken,  and  the  light  must 
then  be  drawn  back  slightly.  It  should 
be  as  near  the  condenser  as  it  can  be 
placed  without  upsetting  the  uniformity 
of  the  illumination,  for  every  fraction  of 
an  inch  nearer  the  condenser  means  more 
light  on  the  screen  and  less  exposure. 

Probably,  when  adjusted  as  described, 
some  slight  traces  of  the  texture  of  the 
mantle  will  be  seen  on  the  screen.  They 
should  be  very  faint  and  they  are  not 
of  any  consequence,  for  the  interposition 
of  the  negative,  the  film  of  which  is  a 
diffusing  medium  much  the  same  as 
ground  glass,  will  disperse  them  and  even 
up  all  the  small  local  irregularities.  A 
negative  containing  clear  glass  will  not 
of  course,  do  this,  but  in  any  case  such 
a  negative  is  not  suited  for  enlarging. 

Before  finally  centring  the  light  care 
should  be  taken  to  turn  the  burner  itself 
slowly  round  until  the  best  side  of  the 
mantle  is  toward  the  condenser.  This 
is  a  very  important  adjustment  that 
many  omit.  First  roughly  centre  the 
light;  then  turn  it  until  the  patch  on  the 
screen  is  at  its  brightest,   and  finally 


readjust  the  centring  and  screw  up 
tight. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  strong  tray 
and  pin  should  be  fitted  to  the  lantern  to 
carry  the  burner,  which  is  of  considerable 
weight,  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  pin  is  not  too  small  in 
diameter.  It  should  fit  the  socket  in  the 
burner  easily,  but  it  should  not  make 
too  loose  a  fit,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  everything  up  quite  steadily. 

A  cylindrical  reflector  should  be  used 
behind  the  burner,  and  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  its  curve  is  concentric  to 
that  of  the  chimney  of  the  burner.  A 
glass  chimney  should  be  used  to  steady 
the  light  and  secure  even  incandescence 
of  the  mantle.  A  short  chinmey  of  the 
t)rpe  with  holes  around  the  base  is  the 
best  form.  The  burner  can  be  lighted 
through  one  of  the  holes,  but  if  a  plain 
chimney  is  used  it  must  be  lighted  at  the 
top,  and  this  is  somewhat  inconvenient. 
A  byepass  burner  is  an  extremely  useful 
t)rpe  to  have  if  the  lantern  is  high  enough 
to  contain  it.  Some  lanterns  will  not 
take  such  a  burner,  or,  rather,  they  will 
not  permit  such  a  burner  to  be  lowered 
sufficiently  to  centre  the  light.  If,  how- 
ever, one  can  be  used  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  very  great  convenience. 

When  enlarging  many  workers  forget 
that  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the 
condenser  must  be  readjusted  if  the 
scale  of  the  enlargement  is  changed. 
This  is  so  whether  the  alteration  in  scale 
is  brought  about  by  altering  the  distance 
between  lantern  and  screen  or  by  the 
use  of  a  projecting  lens  of  a  different 
focal  length.  It  is  very  important  not 
to  omit  this  readjustment  of  the  light 
for  it  may  make  a  very  great  difference 
to  the  result. 

An  advantage  of  the  incandescent 
burner  is  the  small  amount  of  heat  that 
reaches  the  projecting  lens.  On  this 
account  one  can  use  high-class  anastig- 
mats  with  safety,  though  such  lenses 
may  be  seriously  damaged  by  a  mixed 
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jet  or  an  arc  lamp,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  fitted  with  iris  dia- 
phragms made  of  vulcanite  or  similar 
material.  The  light  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  enable  one  to  deal  with  very 
dense  negatives  or  to  produce  enlarge- 
ments on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  it  is  quite 


powerful  enough  for  negatives  of  ordi- 
nary density  and  medium  size  enlarge- 
ments, say  12  by  10  prints  from  J-plate 
negatives.  In  short,  it  will  do  practically 
everything  that  the  photographer  is 
likely  to  require  if  only  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  overdeveloping  his  negatives. 


TONING  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 


The  art  stores  throughout  the  city 
are  making  attractive  displays  of  colored 
photographs,  the  sales  of  which  have 
grown  to  great  proportions  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  best 
selling  lines  is  a  series  of  toned  bromides 
of  sunset  eflFects,  harbors  with  shipping 
silhouetted  against  a  sunrise  or  sunset, 
and  moonlight-on-the-water  effects. 
Mr.  T.  Thome  Baker,  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  gives  some  practical 
working  instructions  for  producing 
toned  bromides,  with  some  remarks  on 
mountants. 

A  finished  bromide  or  gaslight  print 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  pure 
silver  image  in  a  pure  gelatine  film  on 
a  pure  paper  support.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  color  of  the  image  is 
black,  though,  as  stated  in  our  last 
article,  it  may  be  brown  or  reddish 
brown  if  exposed  and  developed 
abnormally. 

The  image  may  be  toned  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  of  so  pleasing  a  nature 
are  the  results  that  toned  bromides  have 
assumed  a  supremely  important  position. " 
The  tone  may  be  produced  by  sul- 
phurizing (partially)  the  silver,  or  by 
depositing  upon  the  image  some  in- 
soluble and  colored  metallic  compound. 
Thus,  ferric  ferrocyanide  is  blue,  and 
by  causing  a  deposit  of  this  compound 
upon  the  image  we  get  a  blue  picture. 
Copper  ferrocyanide  is  reddish  brown, 
and  by  depositing  it  upon  the  image  we 
produce  a  reddish-brown  picture. 


The  hypo-alum  toning  method,  which 
rests  on  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  of 
silver,  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  on 
account  of  the  more  recent  method 
known  as  "  sulphur  toning. "  The  prints 
to  be  toned  are  first  treated  to  an  alum 
hardening  bath,  and  then  allowed  to 
"stew"  in  a  hot  solution  containing  an 
ounce  of  hypo  and  a  drachm  of  potash 
alum  in  each  nine  ounces  of  water. 
The  temperature  of  this  bath  is  usually 
maintained  at  about  130^  F.  The 
toning  takes  place  gradually,  but  the 
results  are  very  nice,  and  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  in  this  way 

Modem  sulphide  toning  is  carried  out 
in  two  operations.  The  print  is  first 
bleached  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  bromide;  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bromide 
is  really  necessary,  though  it  is  almost 
invariably  recommended.  In  our  own 
practice  it  is  never  employed,  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
The  silver  in  the  image  reduces  the 
ferricyanide  to  ferrocyanide,  i.e.,  silver 
ferrocyanide  is  formed.  The  print  is 
next  well  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
sulphide  (which  should,  if  the  latter,  be 
freshly  prepared).  The  image  now  re- 
develops, and  a  silver  sulphide  picture 
is  obtained,  which  is  of  a  sepia  color. 

Most  of  the  other  toning  methods  for 
bromide  and  gaslight  papers  depend  on 
the  deposition  of  metallic  salts,  and  for 
this  purpose  ferricyanide  as  an  inter- 
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mediary  is  most  generally  used.  Ura- 
nium, iron,  copper,  etc.,  are  now  com- 
monly employed,  the  last-named  more 
especially.  The  print  may,  if  desired, 
be  bleached  with  the  ferricyanide  first 
and  then  treated  with  the  metallic  salt, 
but  it  is  usual  to  do  the  whole  thing  in 
one  operation.  Uranium  toning,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  accomplished  by  inmiers- 
ing  the  print  in  the  following  solution : 

Water 4  ounces. 

Uranium  nitrate 16  grains. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 16  grains. 

Acetic  add 5  drops. 

A  foxy-red  tone  results,  and  the  print  is 
then  washed  until  the  whites  are  pure, 
i.e.y  free  from  the  stain  caused  by  the 
ferricyanide.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that,  as  such  a  method  as  the 
above  is  additive,  some  intensification 
of  the  image  accompanies  the  toning. 

A  modified  copper  toning  bath, 
similar  to  that  associated  with  Mr. 
Ferguson's  name,  is  made  up  thus: 

A 

Copper  sulphate 15  grains 

Potassium  citrate 60  grains. 

Water 5  ounces. 

B 

Potassium  ferricyanide 12  grains. 

Potassium  citrate 60  grains. 

W^ater 5  ounces. 

Equal  parts  of  A  and  B  are  taken  for  use, 

and  the  print  toned  until  sufficiently  red. 

The  folloT/ving  bath  gives  violet  tones: 

Copper  sulphate 15  grains. 

Rochelle  salt 150  grains. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 7.5  grains. 

Water 3i  ounces. 

Neither  of  the  above  methods  appears 
to  completely  insure  all  the  silver  ferro- 
cyanide  formed  giving  place  to  copper 
ferrocyanide;  toning  is  therefore  im- 
perfect. Prof.  Namias  suggests  giving 
the  prints  a  second  treatment  in  a  bath 
containing  twenty  grains  of  salt  (NaCl) 
and  fifty  of  copper  sulphate  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  acidulated  with 
about  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric    acid. 


This,  within  five  minutes,  completes  the 
precipitation  of  copper  ferrocyanide,  and 
the  silver  chloride  which  is  formed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  is  removed  by 
treatment  in  a  weak  hypo  bath. 

Blue  tones  are  obtained  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  two  10  per  cent, 
solutions  of  anmionio-citrate  of  iron  and 
potassium  ferricyanide  diluted  with  five 
times  the  bulk  of  i  per  cent,  acetic  acid 
solution.  Green  tones  are  obtainable 
with  Winthrope  Somerville's  vanadium 
bath,  and  so  on. 

The  mounting  of  all  kinds  of  photo- 
graphic prints  deserves  some  considera- 
tion. A  good,  technician  will  make  it 
his  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  produce  a 
permanent  print.  In  order  to  retain  its 
permanence,  the  print  must  be  suitably 
mounted  on  a  card  of  good  quality 
and  with  a  medium  (adhesive)  which 
will  not  set  up  any  chemical  reactions. 

All  pastes  require  a  preservative; 
starch  and  dextrin  pastes  will  become 
"sour,"  and  will  decompose.  Moulds 
will  only  form  on  the  surface  of  a  mount- 
ant  if  it  has  been  left  uncovered.  Oil 
of  lavender,  thymol,  carbolic  acid, 
and  mercuric  chloride  are  suitable  pre- 
servatives, the  first  named  being  per- 
haps least  efficacious.  Boric  acid  is 
also  used  on  a  large  scale.  Carbolic 
acid  should  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
pure  crystals,  and  about  two  grains 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  the  mountant. 

Glues  and  gums  are  usually  acid,  and 
their  use  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

One  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  only  sufficient  mountant — ^and  no 
more — should  be  employed.  The 
print  will  stick  most  readily  with  a 
minimum  of  mountant,  not  an  excess; 
if  the  latter  be  used,  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  print,  and  this  is  the  last  thmg 
that  we  want  to  happen. 

It  pays  to  use  a  thoroughly  reliable 
and  well-tried  medium,  such  as  Higgins', 
and  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULJE. 


High    Relief  from 
lives.    Take — 


Portrait    Nega- 


Hard  gelatine  . 
Gum  arable  . 
Water  .  .  . 
Glac.  acetic  add 


loo  gr.  200  gm. 

50  gr.  100  gm. 

I  oz.  1000  c.c. 

5  min.  10  c.c. 

Soak  the  gelatine  and  the  gum  in  the 
water  for  some  hours,  and  occasionally 
stir,  then  add  the  acid,  and  heat  in  a 
water  bath  till  melted.  This  will  keep, 
but  before  use  it  must  be  heated  and 
poured  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass  to  the  depth 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  When 
set  it  can  be  dried,  or  sensitized  at  once 
with — 


Potas.  bichrom. 
Llq.  ammo.  0.880  . 
Water   .     .     .     . 


}  oz.  1 28  gm. 
I  drm.  21  c.c. 
I    oz.       1000  c.c. 


Then  dry,  and  expose  under  the  nega- 
tive until  strongly  printed  out,  then  soak 
for  some  hours  in — 

Alum 10  gr.  20  gm. 

Glac.  acetic  acid      .     .     10  min.        20  c.c. 
Water i  oz.       1000  c.c. 

or  until  all  the  yellow  color  has  dis- 
appeared. A  high  relief  should  thus 
be  obtained,  and  a  cast  may  be  taken 
in  plaster-of-Paris.  When  this  has  set 
hard  it  can  be  stripped,  and  if  a  print 
is  taken  from  the  negative,  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  it  while  damp  over 
the  cast,  the  latter  being  painted  with 
thin  glue. 


Practical  Washing.  Physically,  a 
solution  of  hypo  always  descends  to  the 
bottom  of  any  receptacle  containing 
water.  You  may  demonstrate  this  by 
coloring  it;  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
prints  or  plates,  why  allow  running 
water  or  any  motion  to  be  imparted  to 
them  when  we  have  such  a  simple  law 
practically  doing  the  work  for  us? 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  test  the  water  in  a 
washer   for   hypo.    If  the  test   shows 


hypo,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
some  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  if  it  does  not 
show,  is  it  the  water  or  the  prints  that 
require  to  be  tested?  The  prints,  cer- 
tainly; and  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases 
one  is  taken  as  proof  of  the  other.  To 
test  the  prints  for  hypo,  arrange  to  have 
an  extra  print  and  cut  in  into  four; 
they  will  all  find  a  different  place  in  the 
washer,  and  little  pieces  can  be  cut  oflF 
from  time  to  time  and  tried. 

Green  tones  are  obtained  on  bromide 
prints  by  immersing  them  in — 

Vanadium  chloride 20    gr. 

Ferric  chloride 10    gr. 

Ferric  oxalate 10    gr. 

Potassium  ferricyanide       ...  20    gr. 

Oxalic  acid  (sat.  sol.)  .      .     .      .  2}  oz. 

Water 20    oz. 

Dissolve  the  vanadium  salt  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  water. 
Add  the  ferric  chloride  and  oxalate 
to  the  oxalic  acid  solution  diluted  with 
half  the  water,  then  add  the  ferricyanide 
dissolved  in  water,  stirring  well,  and 
finally  the  vanadium.  Tone  until  the 
prints  turn  blue,  and  then  wash  till  they 
are  green. 


Rapid  Stand  Development,  Both 
adurol  and  metolquinol  have  been,  in 
our  experience,  most  successful  in  pro- 
ducing good-quality  negatives  by  rapid 
"vertical"  development,  and  for  the 
production  of  a  number  of  negatives 
from  plates  that  have  been  fairly  well 
exposed  on  subjects  with  similar  light- 
ing, the  former  will  be  found  hard  to 
beat.  The  following  is  a  recommended 
formula: 

Sulphite  of  soda 8  oz. 

Carbonate  of  potash       ....       6  oz. 
Water 20  oz. 

When  all  are  dissolved  add — 

Adurol I  oz. 

15s 
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For  use,  take  one  part  of  this  solution 
and  add  twenty  parts  of  water.  Cor- 
rectly exposed  plates  will  fully  develop 
in  this  in  about  ten  minutes. 


Developer  or  fixation  stains  on  de- 
veloping paper  can  be  removed  by  gently 
rubbing  the  surface  of  the  print  with — 

Thiocarbonate S    gr. 

Nitric  acid 5    min. 

Wood  alcohol }  oz. 

Water }  oz. 

plunging  the  print  under  water  after 
each  rubbing. 


Carbon  Prints  on  Japanese  Paper 
and  Vellum.  The  peculiar  transparency 
of  Japanese  paper  and  vellum,  and  the 
value  of  the  same,  are  never  more  strik- 
ingly shown  than  when  used  for  the 


final  support  for  carbon  prints.  It  is 
true  they  are  a  Uttle  troublesome  to 
work,  but  with  care  exquisite  results 
can  be  obtained.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  clip  the  sheet  of  paper  or  vellum 
down  so  that  it  will  not  shift,  and  then 
work  into  the  pores  a  collodion  com- 
posed of — 

Pyroxylin 7i  gr. 

Methylated  ether J  oz. 

Alcohol }  oz. 

This  should  be  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  and  worked  into  the  surface, 
and  no  less  than  three  coats  given, 
allowing  each  to  dry  in  between.  The 
carbon  print  is  transferred  on  to  the 
surface  thus  prepared,  and  possesses 
a  transparency  which  gives  a  richness 
and  depth  in  the  shadows  attainable 
by  no  other  means  except  by  using  a 
transparency  in  contact  with  paper. 


THE  MULTIPLE  MOUNTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[The  multiple  mounting  of  photo- 
graphs is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  present.  An  interesting 
lecture  was  given  by  Frederick  H. 
Evans  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  on  the  subject,  which  we  reprint 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 

Even  the  simple  sticking  of  a  print  on 
to  a  plain  piece  of  paper  or  card  may 
easily  give  rise  to  error.  The  position 
of  a  print  on  its  mount  is  not  a  matter 
allowing  for  any  incursion  of  personal 
"taste;"  there  is  but  one  proper  place 
for  it;  and  that,  as  a  first  practical 
instance,  I  would  like  to  insist  is  not  in 
the  centre.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  professional  mounter  to 
put  it  there,  I  know:  mainly,  I  suppose, 
because  that  is  the  easiest  and  quickest; 
the  centre  of  a  mount  is  so  quickly  and 


easily  struck  and  the  picture  placed 
there  as  quickly.  Most  illustrated  books 
hiave  their  pictures  mounted  so;  and  the 
inevitable  and  ugly  result  is  that  the 
picture  looks  as  though  it  had  dropped, 
or  that  the  paper  had  been  trimmed 
unequally  and  that  the  picture  was 
really  out  of  centre. 

Rules  for  the  Margins  of  the  Mount. 

The  top  margin  must  be  less  than  the 
side  margins;  both  side  margins  must 
be  equal;  and  the  bottom  margin  must 
be  greater  than  the  side  margins.  Actual 
proportions  will  vary  with  shape  of 
print  and  size  of  mount,  but  the  above 
forms  a  general  rule  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal;  for  though  the  following 
exceptions  seem  to  upset  this  "no 
appeal"  dictum,  the  result  of  the  excep- 
tion is  but  to  give  the  appearance  the 
above  rule  enforces. 
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An  exception  to  the  rule  comes  in 
when  we  have  a  long,  narrow  (vertical) 
print  to  deal  with;  if  we  adhere  to  the 
usual  proportions,  those  good  for  a 
squarer  picture,  we  shall  feel  that 
the  top  margin  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  accidentally  cut  off.  If  the 
same  picture  is  mounted  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  top  margin  and 
the  sides  reduced,  it  will  appear  pre- 
cisely as  though  the  usual  rule  had  been 
followed;  the  length  and  narrowness 
give  this  illusion.  We  are  compelled, 
if  our  esthetic  sense  worries  us  in  these 
minutiae,  to  give  such  proportions;  a 
sense  of  proper  balance  is  not  obtained 
otherwise.  The  same  exception  obtains 
in  the  so-called  "landscape  §hape" 
picture.  This  must  be  treated  in  an 
analogous  way  to  the  vertical  print;  the 
sides  must  now  be  much  greater  than 
they  would  be  for  a  squarer  print,  and 
the  bottom  margin  slightly  less  than  the 
sides.  This  latter  may  be  varied.  In 
some  cases  where  extreme  width  of 
print  is  not  sought  to  be  enforced,  a 
greater  proportion  of  bottom  margin 
to  that  of  the  sides  may  be  allowed. 

On  Acquiring  Certainty  in  the  Choice  of 
a  Multiple  Mount. 

It  may  sound  very  arbitrary  to  say 
that  there  is  but  one  right  way,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it;  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  placing  a  print  on  a 
mount  as  to  proportions  in  margins 
which  will  fuUy  satisfy  the  critically 
esthetic  sense;  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
those  who  dissent  from  me  here  will 
work  habitually  in  this  search  after  the 
one  and  only  way,  they  will  come  to 
recognize  that  there  is  really  no  appeal 
from  the  one  proper  way,  when  it  is 
found,  of  apportioning  the  margins; 
that  it  is  right  one  way  (the  way  I 
have  indicated)  and  wrong  every  other. 
"Taste,"  that  doubtful  quality  we 
unduly  pride  ourselves  upon,  is  no  helper 


or  arbiter  here;  its  only  use  is  to  help  us 
to  know  when  we  are  wrong,  not  to 
tempt  us  to  insist  that  our  wrong  is 
right,  right  because  our  "taste"  has 
invented  it.  The  eye  gets  gradually 
trained  to  an  instinctive  sense  of  correct 
proportions.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
learned  in  a  moment,  but  has  to  be 
patiently  worked  for  by  study  of  good 
examples.  The  best  method  of  gaining 
it  is  to  get  into  the  habit  of  analyzing  our 
impressions.  When  we  feel  satisfied, 
work  out  why  we  do  so;  see  if  we  can 
account  for  there  being  no  cause  for, 
or][sense  of,  discontent.  If  we  are  in  the 
least  unsatisfied  or  restless,  analyze 
that,  and  see  what  gives  rise  to  it,  and 
when  mounting  try  and  try  again,  by 
no  matter  what  minute  or  numerous 
alterations,  till  we  reach  that  curious 
but  delightful  state  when  we  can  exclaim, 
"Ah!  that's  it.  I've  got  it  now.  I  feel 
that's  right  at  last!" 

Having  thus  settled  the  proper  placing 
of  the  print  on  its  mount,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  its  treatment  if  it 
is  to  be  placed  on  more  than  one  piece 
of  paper;  and  few  I  think  will  nowadays 
be  content  with  the  mere  sticking  of  a 
print  on  a  single  mount,  however  correct 
that  may  be  in  color. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to 
insist  that  simplicity  be  made  the  chief 
aim;  and  though  you  may  smile  as  you 
study  some  of  my  examples,  extending 
as  they  do  to  as  many  as  eight  papers, 
if  the  result  is  a  simple  one,  if  it  has  an 
effect  of  simplicity,  my  axiom  has  been 
observed.  Mere  number,  mere  com- 
plexity of  tints  and  papers,  only  add  to 
the  difficulties,  both  technical  and  artis- 
tic, and  distract  attention  from  the  pic- 
ture. It  should  not  content  us  if  the 
comment,  when  we  produce  our  latest 
gem,  is,  "Oh,  what  a  pretty  mount! 
what  a  number  of  papers!"  That  com- 
ment, as  to  the  wonder  or  beauty  of  the 
mount,  should  come  last,  not  first. 

As  we.  are  dealing  specifically  with 
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multiple  mounting,  I  need  not  argue  as 
to  whether  it  is  not  best  to  be  content 
with  but  two  papers,  that  is,  only  one 
between  the  print  and  the  final  or  bottom 
mount.  That  is  very  often  a  quite  suf- 
ficient method;  but  as  we  are  now 
dealing  with  another  method,  which  is 
really  an  easier  way  of  arriving  at  the 
French  method  of  surrounding  a  draw- 
ing by  ruling  ink  lines  and  filling  up 
some  of  the  spaces  between  them  with 
faint  washes  of  color,  I  will  deal  only 
with  multiple  mounting,  which  is  a 
reaching  after  the  French  method  by 
superimposed  layers  of  tinted  papers  cut 
to  various  widths. 

A  point  we  may  notice  here  is,  what 
sort  of  framing  we  desire  to  use.  If  we 
want  a  wide  or  elaborate  frame,  our 
mount  must  be  studiously  simple;  if 
we  are  content  with  a  narrow  and  simple 
moulding,  or  a  passe-partout,  we  may 
be  elaborate  in  our  mount;  but  we  must 
not  be  elaborate  in  both  mount  and 
frame,  else  we  shall  reduce  our  picture 
to  the  lowest  value  of  all,  instead  of  its 
having  the  greatest. 

Choosing  Mounting  Paper  No.  i. 

Our  first  step  is  to  decide  on  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  final,  the  bottom 
sheet;  this  must  be  of  a  tint  that  will 
best  show  off  the  main  effect  of  the 
picture.  And  here  our  first  diflSculty 
arises,  in  the  fact  that  our  print  will 
most  likely  not  have  all  its  sides  of  the 
same  depth  of  color.  If  it  is  a  portrait 
study,  we  may  have  the  sitter's  light 
dress  at  the  bottom  and  a  dark  back- 
ground at  the  top;  if  it  is  a  landscape, 
we  shall  perhaps  have  a  heavy  fore- 
ground at  the  bottom  and  a  light  sky 
at  the  top;  and  the  color  of  mount  that 
will  suit  one  may  injure  the  other.  We 
must,  therefore,  choose  a  tint  that  will 
sufficiently  enrich  our  dark  portion,  but 
not  ruin  the  values  of  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  picture.    If  our  mount  is  to  con- 


sist of  only  two  pieces,  it  will  be  easiest 
to  do  this  by  the  first  layer  being  so 
chosen  as  to  just  detach  the  print  from 
the  main  mount,  and  help  the  values 
of  both  it  and  the  print.  In  the  case  of 
so  simple  a  mount  as  two  layers  only, 
the  first  one  may  be  anything  from  one- 
eighth  to  half  an  inch.  But  if  we  are  to 
use  three  or  more  pieces,  then  the  first 
layer  is  best  kept  to  one-eighth  or  less; 
it  will  otherwise  usurp  too  much  atten- 
tion. 

Supposing  that  our  subject  is  a  por- 
trait against  a  rich  dark  background, 
I  would  suggest  first  trying  a  light 
bottom  mount,  though  at  first  this  may 
seem  wrong,  for  a  dark  subject  or  back- 
ground seems  naturally  to  call  for  a 
dark  mount  to  relieve  it.  But  you  will 
find  that  very  often  a  dark  mount  will 
rob  your  background  of  its  depth  and 
richness;  and  that  a  suitably  light 
mount  will  enrich  it  and  give  it  new 
value.  And  here  comes  in  the  advan- 
tage of  using  three  or  more  layers;  there 
is  a  certain  shock  to  the  eye  in  a  dark 
background  coming  directly  on  to  a 
light  mount;  it  looks  too  cut  out,  or  cut 
off;  but  if  this  is  bridged  over  by  suit- 
ably toned  intermediate  papers,  the 
shock  is  not  felt.  A  case  may  occur 
where  a  light  backgcround  must  be 
kept  as  light  as  possible,  and  then  a  dark 
mount  is  best. 

It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  a 
print  having  a  dark  background  will 
look  as  effective  on  a  dark  mount  as  on 
a  light  one;  if,  that  is,  the  subject  is  so 
rich  in  itself  as  to  make  the  background 
to  it  comparatively  negligible. 

The  Design  of  a  Multiple  Mount. 

The  width  of  the  various  pieces  of 
paper  used  are,  of  course,  determinable 
solely  by  the  worker's  taste  and  skiU  in 
design.  The  only  method  of  gaining 
success  is  the  old  one  of  trial  and  error; 
plus  infinite  patience;  plus  the  refusal 
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of  eveiything  that  is  not  absolutely 
satisfying  to  one's  most  critical  judg- 
ment; and  plus  an  ample  supply  of 
papers  to  work  with.  As  the  total  efifect 
of  this  sort  of  mounting  is  to  form  an 
inner  frame  to  our  picture,  I  like  to 
follow  the  French  method  I  spoke  of; 
and  if  our  ruled  lines  are  made  by  very 
narrow  dark  (or  light)  colors,  and  our 
washes  made  by  faint  tints  between  them, 
we  shall  achieve  a  similar  effect,  only 
in  a  much  easier  way. 

Avoid  Color  in  the  Mount. 

Before  considering  the  methods  of 
choosing  and  using  the  various  tints  and 
widths  of  papers,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  as  to  color.  No  color  should  be 
selected  or  used  that  will  have  a  final 
effect  of  color  as  color.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  inevitably  spoil  or  vulgarize  our 
print  and  only  achieve  a  garish,  inar- 
tistic effect.  Ours  is  a  monochrome  art, 
and  we  must  beware  how  we  endeavor 
to  enrich  it  by  means  of  color  in  our 
mounts.  The  tints  of  our  papers  must 
be  such  that  they  are  felt  only  as  low- 
toned  washes,  or  narrow  dividing  lines; 
their  color  must  not  be  felt  in  and 
for  itself,  but  only  as  a  differentiating 
something  to  what  is  on  each  side  of  it. 

Many  of  the  tints  in  my  collection  of 
samples  are  not  procurable  now;  it  is 
one  of  the  exasperations  of  this  work 
that  fashion  rules  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
what  is  in  stock  one  "season"  is  not  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money  the  next. 
Also  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
often  next  to  impossible  for  a  maker 
to  so  recolor  his  vat  that  an  identical 
tint  shall  be  repeated.  Therefore,  if 
one  falls  violently  in  love  with  a  certain 
tint,  it  will  be  wdl  to  lay  in  a  reasonable 
stock  of  it;  as,  perhaps,  later  on,  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  had,  a  series  of 
mounts  cannot  be  completed.  Against 
this  must  be  placed  the  caution  that  what 
one  likes  very  much  at  first  may  soon 


pall  or  prove  too  difficult  to  use,  and  a 
large  stock  of  it  will  prove  a  nuisance. 
But  papers  that  are  at  one  time  tired  of, 
or  found  difficult  to  use  effectively,  may 
afterward,  with  the  advent  of  other 
tints,  prove  quite  valuable.  Also  a  tint 
that  is  found  quite  impossible  when 
used  in  any  width  of  one-eighth  or  over, 
may,  when  used  as  a  mere  dividing  line 
between  other  tints,  prove  extremely 
useful.  It  is  also  as  well  to  try  and  find 
out  if  a  tint  that  we  propose  using  in 
marked  widths  is  really  permanent  in 
color.  I  lately  had  some  frames  back  from 
exhibition  and  was  amazed  at  my  lack 
of  taste  in  using  a  certain  color,  so  bad 
it  now  seemed  to  me;  but  on  lifting  it 
up  I  found  the  reason — all  the  tint  I  had 
chosen  for  it  had  faded  out  of  it,  leaving 
the  horrid  effect  that  so  amazed  me. 
Of  course,  if  a  print  is  destined  for  the 
portfolio  only,  this  need  hardly  concern 
us,  as  the  short  time  it  is  exposed  to 
strong  light  will  not  hurt  it.  But  the 
prints  I  referred  to  were  on  the  Irish 
Exhibition  walls  for  six  months,  and  in 
I  know  not  what  strength  of  daily  sun. 

The  Practical  Way  in  Multiple 
Mounting. 

To  turn  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical.  I  find  it  a  good  method  to 
save  time,  when  selecting  tints,,  to  go 
through  one's  stock  and  cut  a  small 
piece,  say  7x5,  from  each  paper;  I  then 
true  up  each  comer,  and  sort  them  in 
lights  and  darks,  etc.  These  form  a 
sort  of  palette  of  tints,  and  can  be  very 
readily  chosen  from  as  we  proceed. 
Suppose  we  have  decided  that  our 
mount  shall  be  made  up  of  these  cold 
blues :  I  choose  what  I  think  will  be  best 
as  a  first  layer,  and  put  the  top  left-hand 
comer  of  the  print  into  position  on  it, 
showing  the  exact  margin  to  be  used. 
Holding  them  together  in  the  left  hand, 
I  pick  up  the  next  chosen  tint  and  place 
it  behind  the  first  two.    Holding  them 
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out  at  arm's  length,  I  try  the  effect  of 
various  widths;  when  satisfied  I  place 
the  next  tint  behind  them  and  again 
test  the  whole;  if  satisfied,  I  place  them 
on  the  final  sheet,  and  as  near  as  possible 
the  proper  position  on  it,  with  the  left 
hand  grasping  the  whole.  Holding  all 
up  at  arm's  length  and  in  an  even  light, 
the  entire  effect  (as  regards  the  top  of  the 
print,  at  any  rate)  can  be  judged.  If 
the  slightest  feeling  of  discontent  is  felt, 
I  make  alterations  in  widths,  or  change 
a  tint,  in  either  a  space  or  a  line,  spend- 
ing anything*  from  five  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  until  quite  satisfied. 

I  find  the  time  spent — ^I  won't  say 
wasted,  for  the  mere  critical  exercise  is 
valuable — in  this  fascinating  work  is  not 
in  the  actual  cutting  and  pasting,  but  in* 
the  selection  of  tints  and  widths.  Some- 
times nothing  will  go  right;  the  color  of 
a  print  proves  baffling  to  anything  like 
perfect  treatment;  when  this  is  so  I  lay 
that  print  aside  and  give  it  a  rest;  later 
on  it  will  likely  come  right  quite  easily 
when  one  feels  fresher.  When  at  last 
satisfied  with  my  experimental  mount, 
I  lay  the  collection  carefully  down  where 
it  cannot  be  disturbed;  indeed,  some- 
times I  measure  and  note  the  various 
widths  and  papers;  for  it  is  aggravating 
if  they  should  get  dislocated  and  one  has 
to  do  all  the  experimenting  over  again. 
It  is  now  easy  to  pick  out  from  stock  a 
sheet  of  each  of  the  papers  to  be  used; 
and  though  I  urge  the  advisability  of 
being  liberal  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  to 
be  cut  from,  a  wise  economy  will  lead 
us  to  look  among  our  cut  pieces  rather 
than  always  to  cut  from  a  whole  sheet. 
To  save  time  in  turning  over  scraps  for 
this  purpose  I  keep  them  in  piles  on  a 
shelf,  each  pile  being  of  associated  tints 
— grays,  creams,  blues,  browns,  etc. 

Securing  Squareness  of  the  Tints. 

Before  sticking  our  print  on  its  first 
paper,  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  it  is 


truly  squared  up.  The  least  error  will 
be  so  magnified  with  each  successive 
piece  of  paper  as  to  lead  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  result.  Each  layer  may 
be  measured  and  cut  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  but  any  initial  error  in  the 
print  itself  being  out  of  square  will  throw^ 
all  out  and  lead  to  a  quite  absurd 
amount  of  error  at  the  end.  Placing  the 
print  on  its  first  sheet,  I  attach  it  by  a 
small  dab  of  paste  at  the  top  right- 
hand  comer  only,  and  only  at  this  one 
comer,  for  this  reason:  it  is  best  to  use 
as  thin  papers  as  possible  to  keep  our 
mounts  reasonable  in  bulk,  but  thin 
papers,  especially  if  of  a  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent kind,  cockle  so  easily  as  to  make 
this  multiple  mounting  very  difficult  to 
keep  neat  and  workmanlike-looking. 
If  we  attach  by  this  one  comer  only  at 
first,  and  paste  the  other,  the  top  left- 
hand  comer,  when  all  the  papers  are 
in  position,  it  will  materially  lessen  the 
risk  of  cockling,  as  each  paper  can  be 
put  perfectly  straight  with  an  equal 
pressure  over  all,  and  the  risk  of  uneven 
tension  being  set  up  is  more  easily 
avoided. 

It  is  also  as  well  to  use  the  mountant 
as  dry  as  may  be.  With  some  papers 
that  will  cockle,  do  what  one  will,  it  is 
as  well  to  put  the  paste  under  the 
body  of  the  print,  not  behind  the  comers 
of  mount;  the  uneven  tension  may  then 
be  a  little  less  visible.  But  this  plan 
does  not  make  so  neat  a  finish,  as  the 
comers  will  not  lie  flat  on  each  other, 
but  stick  up  a  little,  and  so  rob  the 
final  effect  of  its  full  sense  of  design, 
especially  if  many  fine  lines  have  been 
used. 

Pasting  by  these  two  top  comers  only  is 
usually  sufficient,  especially  with  papers 
that  lie  quite  flat.  Any  of  the  modem 
mountants,  of  which  the  euphonious 
"Higgins"  was  the  foremnner,  will 
give  a  sufficient  adhesive  power  without 
being  too  permanently  attached. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


The  full-face  view,  in  which  both 
sides  of  the  face  are  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, and  in  which  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  seen  as  two  lines  and  not  as 
one  diagonal  line  against  the  cheek,  has 
been  used  to  good  effect  by  the  Madonna 
painters  of  old  and  also  by  many 
of  the  portraitists  from  Rembrandt  to 
the  present  day.  Reynolds  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  it.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  quite  as  easily  to  photo- 
portraiture. 

The  full-face  view  with  the  head 
p)erfectly  erect  always  looks  a  trifle 
stiff,  and  only  a  clever  management  of 
accessories  and  background  can  render 
it  graceful.  It  depends  too  much  on 
careful  composition  for  ordinary  use.  If 
rightly  handled  it  is  dignified  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  larger  the  head  the  easier 
it  is  to  manage. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  absence  of 
strong  shadows.  A  full  face  is  generally 
seen  in  an  even  light.  Of  course,  one 
can  concentrate  the  light  on  the  fore- 
head and  leave  the  rest  in  shadow, 
and  light  it  from  the  side  or  from  below; 
but  even  then  the  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  is  less  pronounced  than  in  three- 
quarter  views.  For  it  is  the  nose  that  is 
the  great  shadow  maker  (I  almost  said 
trouble  maker)  in  chiaroscural  com- 
position. In  the  full-face  view,  so  long 
as  it  is  seen  under  ordinary  light 
conditions,  an  even  light  distribution  is 
the  principal  characteristic. 

If  you  see  a  face  out  of  doors  against 
the  source  of  light  (Fig.  i),  the  face  is 
darker  than  the  background,  but  the 
values  of  the  face  are  all  seen  in  middle 
tints  without  strong  high  lights  and 
shadows.    The  same  relation  of  values 


exist,  only  vice  versa^  light  against  dark, 
if  a  face  is  seen  under  the  normal  light 
conditions  of  an  interior  (Fig.  5).  There 
is  really  no  strong  shadow  except  under 
the  chin  and  sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
under  the  nose.  The  Franz  Hals  pic- 
ture is  perfect  of  its  kind  and  typical 
of  a  good  full-face  view.  The  slight 
inclination  of  the  head  takes  away  all 
stiffness  and  makes  the  figure  more 
natural  looking. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  depends 
on  the  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
head  carried  perfectly  erect  is  at  90 
degrees.  The  Rembrandt  head  is  at  80 
degrees.  A  few  degrees  make  a  world 
of  difference,  and  the  most  perfect 
poses  are  to  be  found  in  the  section  of 
80  to  90  degrees.  Nos.  3  and  7  show 
this;  they  are  both  taken  at  about  85 
degrees.  The  head  of  the  Franz  Hals 
woman,  mentioned  above,  is  already 
tilted  over  a  trifle  too  much  for  a  por- 
trait, while  No.  10,  "The  Leslie  Boy,'' 
by  Raebum,  taken  at  60  degrees,  shows 
about  how  far  one  can  go  in  inclining  a 
head.  It  looks  pleasant  enough  for  a 
child,  but  would  hardly  look  natural  or 
graceful  for  a  full-grown  man  or  woman. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  dispute 
this,  and,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  I  am  certain  that  if  my  readers 
would  examine  the  works  of  any  por- 
trait painter  of  note  they  would  find 
my  statement  correct.  The  head  is 
never  seen  at  a  lower  angle  than  60 
degrees.  I  remember  a  portrait  of 
Goya,  by  himself,  in  which  the  head  is 
thrown  sideways  to  an  alarming  degree. 
It  looks  eccentric,  and  everyone  feels 
that  it  is  no  sane  pose,  and  yet  the  head 
is  only  seen  at  65  degrees. 
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Vague  charcoal  lines  in  a  background, 
indicating  80  to  90  degrees,  would  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  posing 
a  head.  Try  it;  you  will  find  it  profitable 
and  learn  a  good  deal  from  such  experi- 
ments. The  difference  of  one  degree 
makes  an  entire  change  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  slightest  tilt  is  noticeable, 
and  the  slighter  it  is  the  more  natural 
it  really  is.  It  is  easy  enough  to  accen- 
tuate it  by  some  vertical  line  arrangement 
in  the  background. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  in  all  bust 
portraits  the  management  of  the  body, 
the  lines  of  the  shoulders  and  arms 
would  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible. 
They  rarely  explain  themselves,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Orchardson  portrait 
(Fig.  4).  In  most  bust  portraits  which 
show  a  good  part  of  the  upper  body 
one  does  not  know  whether  the  person 
portrayed  is  seated  or  standing.  A  good 
portrait  should  never  make  one  guess 
at  things. 

In  the  Orchardson  portrait  one  realizes 
that  the  man  is  standing.  The  head  is 
thrust  forward  in  a  way  that  indicates 
a  standing  position.  In  the  same  way 
you  feel  that  Bonnat's  Dumas  is  stand- 
ing, and  Franz  Hals'  "Nobleman"  is 
sitting.  The  elbow  carries  out  the  idea. 
But  look  at  the  average  of  bust  por- 
traits (photographs,  I  mean),  and  you 
will  be  utterly  at  loss.  It  is  much 
simpler  and  much  more  beautiful  to 
treat  the  body  as  we  see  it  done  in 
Figs.  3  and  6.  In  them  the  face  is 
everything;  nothing  else  counts.  But 
how  marvellously  characteristic  the  faces 
are!  I  wish  photoportraiture  would 
steer  toward  such  a  goal — the  face  in 
clear  tints,  seen  in  simple  lighting,  in 
a  natural  attitude,  and  everything  else 
sacrificed  to  a  happy  expression  of  the 
face.  And  there  is  no  modem  portrait 
painter  of  whom  photographers  could 
learn  more  than  of  Watts. 

The  three-quarter  view  can  be  divided 
into  four  phases:  first,  where  the  view 


is  almost  a  full-face  view  and  the  turn 
of  the  head  is  hardly  noticeable,  as  in 
pictures  3  and  6;  second,  where  the 
line  of  the  nose  begins  to  be  seen 
sharply  against  the  cheek,  as  in  pictures 
7  and  10;  third,  where  the  line  of  the 
nose  touches  about  the  middle  of  the 
cheek,  as  in  picture  9;  and  fourth, 
where  the  line  of  the  nose  touches  or 
protrudes  over  the  outline  of  the  cheek, 
as  in  pictures  8,  11,  and  12.  The  best 
way  to  study  this  is  to  take  a  plaster- 
cast  bust  and  turn  it  slowly  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  second 
and  third  kinds  of  view  are  the  most 
popular  ones.  They  offer  the  best 
chance  for  light  and  shade  composition, 
and  the  human  face  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
pose  the  average  human  face  can  assume. 
It  shows  everything  a  face  contains 
in  regard  to  line  construction  and 
modelling.  And  it  has  the  charm  of 
contrast,  of  decided  highlights  and  deep 
shadows.  Of  course,  in  photography 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
shadow  side  look  transparent  and  of 
not  losing  too  much  of  the  form.  It 
is  not  in  my  province  to  give  any  hints 
how  this  may  be  accomplished  (there 
are  so  many  other  men  more  able  to 
do  this  than  I),  but  I  have  observed 
that  this  shortcoming  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  popularity  of  these  two  poses. 
Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  all  photographic 
portraits  are  made  in  that  fashion,  and 
for  that  reason  I  shall  return  in  Part  II 
to  these  two  views  and  try  to  dwell  on 
all  the  manifold  variations  possible  to 
them. 

The  three-quarter  view  which  is 
nearest  to  the  full-face  view  is  the 
most  artistic,  as  it  is  the  most  quiet  one. 
It  is  least  conducive  to  mere  striving 
for  effect,  and  always  looks  natural. 
It  is  less  severe  than  the  full  face,  as  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  features  is 
broken.    The   most   ideal  lighting  for 
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this  view,  I  believe,  is  shown  in  the 
Watts  picture,  namely,  sideways  from 
above.  As  soon  as  the  lighting  is  too 
much  directly  from  above  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
the  nose  loses  some  of  its  strength  and 
the  shadows  under  the  nose  and  eye 
and  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  are  apt 
to  become  too  decided.  It  is  eflFective 
in  painting,  as  the  diflFerentiation  of 
values  can  be  produced  by  color.  In 
photography  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
the  light  line  of  the  nose  tell  against  a 
light  cheek. 

The  more  diagonally  the  line  of  the 
nose  strikes  the  narrower  side  of  the 
face  the  more  picturesque  the  compo- 
sition becomes.  Also  the  eyes,  so  far 
as  drawing  is  concerned,  are  seen  best 
in  the  full  or  nearly  full-face  view,  the 
nose  looks  better  in  perspective,  and  the 
mouth  better  foreshortened.  There  is 
a  sufficient  variety  of  lines  in  these 
poses  to  render  almost  any  face 
interesting. 

Not  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  fourth 
kind  of  view.  As  soon  as  the  point  of 
the  nose  gets  too  near  the  outline  of  the 
cheek,  as  seen  in  No.  11,  the  line  arrange- 
ment becomes  a  trifle  confused.      We 


are  not  used  to  seeing  people  that  way. 
There  is  too  much  drawing,  and  we  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  familiar  enough  with  it 
(even  where  faces  we  know  well  are 
concemed)  to  make  it  look  natural  to 
us.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
women.  The  Dutch  woman  of  Dr. 
Spitzer  is  surely  no  beauty,  but  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  get  a  more  favorable 
likeness  of  her.  Dr.  Spitzer  apparently 
wished  to  accentuate  the  ugliness,  a 
peculiar  ambition  of  many  of  our 
realistic  painters. 

A  strong  physiognomy,  like  Dumas 
by  Bonnat,  looks  well  enough,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  three-quarter 
view,  as  soon  as  the  tip  of  the  nose  pro- 
trudes over  the  outline  of  the  cheek,  is 
almost  a  profile.  This  view  in  particular 
is  only  applicable  to  men  with  strong, 
clean-cut  faces,  but  not  at  all  suitable 
for  handsome  women  or  children.  The 
best  proof,  perhaps,  is  that  Franz 
Hals,  in  all  his  elaborate  group  compo- 
sitions of  guilds,  committees,  and  rifle- 
men associations,  in  which  ten  to  twelve 
personalities  or  more  are  depicted,  never 
employs  the  extreme  three-quarter  view 
for  more  than  one. 
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Amongst  the  many  magazines  that 
come  to  our  desk  during  the  month. 
The  Prism,  a  little  magazine  concerning 
the  world  of  wonder  and  beauty  revealed 
by  the  lens,  issued  in  the  interests  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  is  easily  the 
most  dainty  and  charming  in  its  get-up. 
That  its  subject  matter  is  interesting 
is  shown  by  the  following,  which  is 
reprinted  from  the  February  number. 

No  doubt  you  will  resid  this  title 
calmly.  It  will  raise  no  feeling  of  excite- 
ment in  your  mind,  nor  will  you  be  led 
to  wonderment.  Indoor  photography 
is  too  common  a  thing.    In  that  com- 


monness lies  one  of  the  pities  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live;  surrounded  by  wonders 
and  marvels  on  every  hand,  we  accept 
them  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  way, 
not  because  they  are  not  truly  wizard- 
like, but  because  they  are  not  rare. 
Indoor  portraiture,  like  the  rest  of  pho- 
tography, is  common  because  it  is  easy. 
The  things  which  are  hard  are  for  the 
few — the  things  which  any  one  may  do 
are  common,  usual,  for  all  of  us.  And 
indoor  portraiture  is  easy  and  common, 
not  that  the  science  in  itself  is  easy, 
but  because  the  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic appliances  have  designed,  im- 
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proved  and  made  simple  that  which  is 
inherently  neither  simple  nor  easy. 

Of  course,  photography  at  home,  as 
photography  anywhere  else,  requires 
some  skill  and  some  knowledge.  Even 
with  modem  improvements  photography 
is  not  quite  as  simple  as  saying  one's 
letters.  But  it  is  simple  enough  to 
learn  easily,  and  its  very  simplicity  has 
made  of  it  an  art.  For  that  art  is  hard- 
est to  learn  where  the  craftsmanship  is 
most  difficult,  and  there  are  many 
artists  who  are  but  fine  craftsmen. 
There  is  many  a  concert  pianist  who  can 
excel  our  master  musician  in  pure  tech- 
nique, but  they  lack  that  something  that 
sets  the  artist  in  a  comer  of  the  world's 
esteem,  all  by  himself.  And  when 
photography  was  a  difficult  craft,  there 
were  few  making  artistic  pictures  by  its 
means — ^now  that  it  is  simple,  there  are 
many  men  and  women,  and  even  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  able  to  give  vent  to 
the  artistic  ability  that  is  inbom  within 
their  natures,  otherwise  created  to  sing 
unheard  and  paint  unseen. 

Given  the  ability  to  manage  a  camera 
and  sensitive  material  with  ordinary 
skill — ability  to  focus,  to  expose  the 
plate,  to  develop  it,  and  make  a  print,  the 
development  of  the  artistic  side  means 
only  time  and  patience  and  study.  No 
one  can  tell  it  you;  no  one  can  give  it  you 
— it  is  to  be  worked  out  alone,  unaided, 
and  with  the  light  the  Great  Artist  put 
within  your  soul.  But  there  are  crafts- 
men's tricks  which  can  be  told,  and 
those,  some  of  them,  are  told  here. 

Give  your  individuality  full  scope  in 
home  portraiture,  by  all  means,  but 
curb  your  ideas  to  photographic  possi- 
bilities. Do  not  place  a  girl  with  red 
hair,  in  a  red  gown,  in  front  of  a  red 
velvet  curtain,  fling  a  white  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  and  expect  to  get 
the  dramatic  effect  you  see  in  black 
and  white,  or  with  a  short  exposure,  for  it 
is  a  photographic  impossibility.  Do  not 
forget  that  your  camera's  all-seeing  eye 


has  a  sort  of  "soul  astigmatism,"  how- 
ever correct  it  may  be  optically,  and  that 
it  has  no  brain  to  make  allowances  for 
shadow,  and  no  optically  obliging  nerve 
to  build  up,  in  the  mind,  those  portions 
of  the  picture  which  you  forget  to  light. 
There  is  one  old  good  rule,  as  old  as 
photography,  its  source  lost  in  the  mists 
which  shroud  those  early  Daguerrean 
days — "Expose  for  the  shadows,  and 
let  the  high  Ughts  take  care  of  them- 
selves." A  good  mle  it  is,  but  it  wants 
to  be  treated  carefully,  reverently,  lov- 
ingly, as  befits  the  old  and  time-worn, 
whether  it  be  furniture,  people,  or  mles. 
Expose  for  the  shadows  by  all  means, 
because  you  cannot  secure  them  if  they 
are  not  exposed,  but  do  not  have  the 
shadow  so  deep  and  dark  and  mysteri- 
ously black  and  impenetrable  that  it 
takes  so  long  to  get  the  detail  that  the 
high  lights  block  up  and  halate.  Too 
technical?  Not  at  all.  Halation  is 
that  fringe  of  dark  deposit  in  the  negative 
which  sometimes  surrounds  light  objects 
and  prints  white,  an  aura  of  light  around 
something  which  has  no  business  with 
auras  at  all.  It  is  because  of  two  things 
— too  much  exposure  on  the  high  light, 
probably  to  get  the  deep  shadow,  too 
much  development,  and  not  enough  of 
that  previous  prevention  we  are  told  is 
better  than  an  after-cure,  in  the  ratio  of 
ounces  unto  pounds — in  other  words, 
a  backed  or  double-coated  plate. 

Unless,  then,  you  are  of  that  school 
of  art — and  who  shall  say  it  is  not  a 
good  school? — which  likes  shadows  into 
which  no  eye  can  pierce,  deep,  mysterious 
reminders  of  realms  Stygian  and  infer- 
nal, have  the  shadows  in  your  portrait 
so  that  your  eyes  can  see  into  them 
when  suddenly  shifted  from  the  high- 
lighted parts  of  the  picture,  without 
waiting  for  the  accommodation  of  your 
eyes — ^which  your  lens  has  not — to 
help  you  out. 

There  are  instmctions  many  and 
various  readily  to  be  had  as  to  the  how 
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of  home  portraiture.  Many  of  them 
include  drastic  applications  of  tacks  and 
curtains  to  the  window,  reshading  it 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  use  of  cheese- 
cloth and  what  not.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  and  that  truism  probably  ex- 
plains why  the  best  of  the  home  portrait 
people,  those  who  have  been  at  it  longest 
and  do  it  best,  use  nothing  at  all,  except, 
perhaps,  some  cheese-cloth,  to  subdue 
the  light.  A  sheet,  a  chair  or  a  fire- 
screen, even  a  humble  clothes-horse,  are 
the  rest  of  the  needed  accessories,  and 
if  you  fail  with  these  to  make  a  portrait 
which  will  please  both  you  and  the 
sitter,  you  may  safely  put  the  blame 
upon  yourself  and  not  on  your  lack  of 
accessories,  for  they  are  not  needed. 

It  would  seem  the  discretion,  which  is 
the  better  part  of  so  many  things — in 
this  case  of  practical  art — to  include 
with  your  home  portraits  as  little  extra- 
neous matter  as  possible.  A  master 
hand  may  take  a  woman  and  pose  her 
in  a  modern  room,  and  by  his  deft 
hand,  eye-trained  touch,  here  and  there, 
bring  line  harmony  out  of  chaos,  and 
make  of  the  individual  confusing  ele- 
ments of  the  room  a  background  which 
supports  the  figure  without  distracting 
attention  from  it.  Those  whose  feet 
are  just  stepping  upon  the  way  for  the 
first  time,  however,  will  make  progress 
faster  as  they  move  the  more  slowly. 
The  question  of  background  in  home 
portraiture  is  far  more  serious  than 
anywhere  else.  Less  can  be  forgiven 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  the  greater 
latitude  for  choice — more  is  expected, 
as  there  is  less  of  the  gallery-fostered 
"  head-and-shoulders-against-a-wair'  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  experiment. 

In  every  home  are  suitable  draperies, 
w^hich  can  be  used  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional flat  background  of  the  photog- 
raphers' shops,  but  guard  carefully  the 
lines  into  which  they  may  fall.  To 
stretch  them  flat  is  one  way  of  cutting 
the — no,  not  Gordian — Daguerrean  knot 


but  it  is  a  cut  which  will  leave  a  scar 
in  the  picture.  There  is  nothing  finer 
in  a  plain  background — as  distinctive 
from  a  pictorial  background  of  the  room 
itself — than  drapery,  but  it  means  just 
that — cloth  that  has  been  draped — not 
cloth  stretched  like  the  canvas  on  a 
painter's  easel,  and  about  as  interesting. 
The  folds  and  lines  and  creases,  the 
shadow^s,  and  their  modulations,  may 
make  all  the  difi'erence  between  a  fine 
success  and  a  dismal,  heart-and-eye- 
buming  failure.  So  if  a  drapery  is 
used,  use  it  carefully. 

The  shadows  again?  Well,  there  is 
little  can  be  told,  besides  the  caution 
given  some  time  back.  But  the  way 
to  lighten  a  shadow  is  to  either  decrease 
the  amount  of  light  on  the  light  side 
or  increase  the  amount  on  the  shadow 
side.  The  former  means  either  moving 
the  subject  farther  from  the  window, 
or  cutting  down  the  light  wdth  more 
cheese-cloth,  but  beware,  as  you  would 
a  pitfall  in  unknown  country  at  night — 
beware  the  dangers  which  lie  in  cutting 
down  the  area  of  the  light.  Cut  down 
its  volume,  if  you  will,  with  more  and 
more  diaphanous  screens,  but  do  not 
decrease  its  area  by  making  the  opening 
in  the  window  smaller.  And  as  this  is 
what  you  do,  in  proportion,  when  the 
sitter  is  moved  too  far  back  in  the  room, 
the  other  plan  of  increasing  the  light  on 
the  shadow  side  is  the  easiest  way  to 
lighten  a  shadow.  And  this  is  most 
easily  accomplished  with  something 
which  reflects  light — a  towel,  a  sheet, 
even  a  handkerchief,  so  disposed  that 
it  catches  some  of  the  light  which  is 
incoming,  and  throws  it  back  into  the 
shadows. 

There  never  lived  an  artist  who  could 
paint  a  picture  without  paints,  some- 
thing to  paint  on,  and  something  to  paint 
with.  Leaving  out  freaks  and  freak 
methods,  no  artist  can  paint  without 
good  paints,  good  canvas,  and  good 
brushes.    No  artist  can  draw  who  has 
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not  a  seeing  eye.  If  he  cannot  tell 
when  he  looks  at  his  work  that  it  is 
either  in  or  out  of  drawing,  he  is  not  an 
artist. 

No  photographer  entering  portrait 
work  can  hope  to  do  the  best  of  which  he 
is  capable  without  proper  tools.  And 
the  one  essential  tool  is  the  eye  that  sees 
— the  lens,  in  other  words — on  which 
you  depend  for  your  drawing,  your 
perspective,  your  rendition  of  line. 
Any  lens  will  give  some  sort  of  a  picture, 
but  it  takes  a  really  fine  lens  to  give  you 
drawing,  perspective,  atmosphere,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  speed.  Anyone  can 
sit  for  a  portrait  with  a  head  in  a  clamp 
and  knees  braced,  and  sit  for  minutes  if 
necessary.  But  the  spontaneity  of  such 
a  picture  would,  undoubtedly,  resemble 
that  of  a  portrait  drawn  with  a  rule  and 
compasses,  a  protractor  and  a  T-square. 
Your  portrait  must  be  made  quickly, 
easily,  silently — it  must  be  natural,  spon- 
taneous, life-like — and  you  can  get  such 
results  only  with  a  fast  lens.  And  if 
you  have  speed  with  no  corrections,  you 
get  fuzzy  pictures — no  color  correction; 
if  you  get  no  definition  except  in  the 
centre,  then  your  lens  has  astigmatism, 
spherical  aberration,  and  curvature  of  the 
field,  and  if  you  use  a  single  element,  you 
lack  the  correction  for  rectilinearity,  and 
the  portrait  and  the  lines  in  it  are  dis- 
torted. 

The  photographic  and  the  artistic 
worlds  are  agreed — for  once  and  on  one 


thing — ^there  is  no  use  trying  to  be  a 
good  portraitist,  let  alone  a  good  home 
portraitist,  without  a  good  set  of  tools — 
without  a  good  lens. 

The  focal  dimension  of  the  lens  which 
the  home  portraitist  is  to  use  is  dictated 
by  the  size  of  the  camera,  the  size  of  the 
picture  wanted,  and  the  available  room 
in  which  the  photographer  may  work. 
With  unlimited  latitude  in  these  things, 
that  lens  will  give  the  best  results  from 
the  pictorial  standpoint  which  is  of  long 
focus  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  But 
as  an  increase  in  the  size — meaning  the 
size  of  focus — of  a  lens  means  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  image,  taken  from  a 
given  standpoint,  and  as  rooms  are  not 
unlimited  in  size,  and  the  worker  can  get 
only  so  far  and  no  farther  from  the 
subject,  there  are  decided  limits  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  focal  length  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  go.  The  extreme  for 
indoor  portraiture  is  reached  when  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  double  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate;  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  the  minimum  of  focal 
length  for  portrait  work  should  be  a 
focal  length  equal  to  the  diagonal  of 
the  plate.  This,  on  an  eight  by  ten 
inch  lens,  the  longest  focus  lens  which 
can  be  used  in  the  majority  of  homes, 
would  be  about  twenty-six  inches,  and 
the  shortest  which  could  be  used  with 
good  perspective  results  is  thirteen 
inches. 


AUTOCHROME  POINTERS. 


Judging  by  the  inquiries  we  have 
received  on  the  autochrome  process,  the 
photographer  seems  to  be  anxious  to 
try  out  its  possibilities.  In  the  Newman 
and  Guardia  catalogue,  just  received, 
Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  gives  some  useful 
pointers  on  the  process  from  his  own 
experience: 


"As  regards  the  color  screen,  it  is  most 
important  to  use  the  special  one  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  as  ordinary  light 
filters  used  for  orthochromatic  photog- 
raphy will  not  do.  The  colors  obtained 
with  them  are  untrue. 

"The  glass  side  of  the  plate  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  before  filling  the  slide. 
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It  is  best  done  in  the  dark,  as  the  plates 
are  red  sensitive.  Taking  one  out  of 
the  box  (they  are  wrapped  up  in  pairs), 
the  black  card  should  at  once  be  laid 
with  its  black  side  next  the  sensitive  sur- 
face. The  plate  is  then  held  by  the 
edges,  the  glass  side  breathed  over  and 
given  a  rub  with  a  clean  handkerchief 
or  with  a  piece  of  chamois-leather.  It  is 
then  put  in  the  dark  slide.  After  filling 
the  slides,  and  while  still  in  darkness,  as 
an  extra  precaution  against  any  plate 
being  put  in  the  wrong  way  round,  I 
make  a  practice  of  drawing  out  the  slide 
a  little  way,  and  just  feeling  the  surface 
of  the  plate.  The  finger  tells  in  a  mo- 
ment if  it  is  the  glass  side,  as  it  should  be. 

"The  exposure  of  these  plates,  with  the 
yellow  screen,  is  much  longer  than  the 
ordinary  plates  require,  even  slow  ones; 
so  that  their  use  in  a  camera  held  in  the 
hand  is  out  of  the  question.  On  a  stand, 
however,  they  are  not  so  slow  as  to 
offer  any  great  inconvenience.  Land- 
scapes of  an  open  character  may  be 
secured  with  //8  under  favorable  con- 
ditions in  a  second  or  less,  while  I  have 
obtained  a  fully  exposed  portrait  in 
five  seconds,  out  of  doors  at  //8.  Users 
of  the  Watkins  meter  will  be  safe  in 
taking  the  speed  of  the  plate  out  of  doors 
and  in  a  good  light  at  2 ;  but  indoors  and 
in  winter,  when  the  light  is  much  duller, 
the  exposures  so  ascertained  may  be 
multiplied  by  two,  or  even  by  three, 
with  advantage. 

''The  safest  light  to  use  in  the  dark 
room  with  Autochrome  Plates  is  no  light 
at  all — if  the  bull  may  be  forgiven. 
My  own  practice  is  to  turn  the  dark 
room  lamp  (which  is  six  feet  or  more 
from  the  sink  at  which  I  develop)  so 
that  it  faces  the  wall.  Practically  the 
only  thing  in  the  room  that  it  illuminates 
is  a  dark  room  clock.  Development 
being  by  time,  there  is  no  need  to  see 
the  plate  at  all.  Enough  developer  is 
used  to  make  perfeectly  sure  the  plate 
is  covered — three  ounces  for  a  quarter- 


plate,  five  for  a  half — and  the  dish,  as 
soon  as  the  developer  is  poured  on,  is 
covered  with  a  card.  Force  of  habit  may 
lead  one,  thoughtlessly,  to  put  the  plate 
upside  down  in  the  dish.  One  gets  so 
accustomed  to  the  orthodox  position  of 
a  plate  in  a  sheath  or  dark  slide  that 
the  reversal  is  easily  forgotten. 

"After  development,  the  plate  is  rinsed, 
and  then  the  C  or  acid-permanganate 
solution  is  poured  on  to  it.  The  instruc- 
tions state  that  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds 
should  be  given  to  this  rinsing,  but  quite 
half  a  minute  is  what  I  prefer.  The 
C  solution  is  then  poured  on,  and  the 
plate  should  be  gently  rocked  for  at 
least  a  minute  before  it  is  exposed  to 
light.  If  it  is  taken  out  into  daylight 
directly  the  C  solution  is  poured  on  to  it, 
there  is  a  risk  of  white  spots  appearing  in 
the  finished  Autochrome,  which  the 
course  recommended  seems  to  prevent. 
The  surface  of  the  plate  at  this  stage  will 
seem  very  dirty,  and  it  is  usual  to  mop 
it  over  very  gently  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton  that  is  quite  wet  and  soft.  This 
helps  to  secure  uniform  action  of  the 
solution,  but  is  certainly  not  a  necessity. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  smear  into  the 
plate,  in  the  shape  of  streaks,  the  deposit 
which  was  originally  lying  in  little 
specks  on  its  surface.  This  does  not 
matter,  as,  whether  the  specks  are 
smeared  or  not,  they  disappear  in  the 
next  bath,  which  is  an  amidol  or  other 
developer. 

''There  is  no  need  to  use  amidol  for 
this  purpose,  and  many  workers  have 
employed  rodinal  or  other  non-staining 
developers  for  this  second  development 
with  complete  success.  My  own  pref- 
erence, however,  is  for  amidol;  and  I 
like  it  at  least  as  strong  as  the  makers 
recommend;  in  fact,  if  it  is  half  as  strong 
again  it  is  all  the  better.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  success,  no  doubt,  is  to  carry 
this  second  development  far  enough,  and 
in  a  good  light.  It  should  be  done  in 
broad  daylight,  and  at  least  four  minutes 
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should  be  allowed.  If  daylight  is  not 
to  be  got,  three  or  four  inches  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon  may  be  burned  at  a  foot 
from  the  plate;  but  daylight  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  Autochrome  work,  as  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  watch  the  intensi- 
fication which  follows  this  redevelop- 
ment if  artificial  light  is  being  used. 

"The  formulae  for  intensification  have 
varied,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  original  formula  of  Messrs.  Lumifere, 
in  which  twenty-six  grains  each  of  pyro 
and  of  citric  acid  are  dissolved  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  is  the  best.  Intensi- 
fication should  always  be  employed,  even 
when  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  as  it 
not  only  renders  the  image  more  vigor- 
ous, but  it  makes  the  colors  distinctly 
truer,  and  also  counteracts  the  tendency 
for  the  plate  to  reduce  in  the  hypo. 

''Reduction,  when  it  is  put  in  the  fixing 
bath,  is  one  of  the  commonest  troubles 
in  the  use  of  Autochrome  plates.  There 
are  several  things,  of  which  any  one 
may  bring  it  about;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
avoided,  these  points  must  all  have 
attention,  (i)  The  plate  mtist  have 
ample  exposure  to  daylight  before  or 
during  the  re-development.  (2)  The 
re-development  must  be  carried  far 
enough.  (3)  There  must  be  no  great 
increase  of  citric  acid  in  the  intensifier. 

(4)  Intensification  must  go  far  enough. 

(5)  The  rinsing  between  intensification 
and  the  application  of  the  H  solution, 
and  between  the  H  solution  and  fixing, 
must  be  thorough.  The  thirty  seconds, 
given  in  the  instructions  as  the  time 


necessary  for  each,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum.  In  fact,  I  prefer  a 
minute  in  each  case.  If  a  film  contain- 
ing any  acid  is  put  into  a  plain  perman- 
ganate solution,  or  if  the  film  contain 
permanganate  and  it  is  put  into  any 
acid  solution,  such  as  the  fixing  bath, 
reduction  is  inevitable. 

"This  about  exhausts  the  list  of 
cautions  that  need  be  given  to  the 
photographer  who  is  thinking  of  trying 
the  process.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  these  that  he  will  have  to  pick  his 
way  through  a  whole  series  of  pitfalls 
Actually,  the  use  of  the  plates  resolves 
itself  into  a  few  very  simple  processes, 
with  which  the  principal  thing  of  import- 
ance is  to  make  sure  that  each  is  carried 
far  enough. 

"The  best  way  to  show  Autochromes, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  in  a  lantern.  The 
degree  of  enlargement  should  be  kept 
down  to  about  three  feet  (from  ordinary 
lantern  slide  size)  in  diameter,  if  the 
lime  Ught  is  used.  With  acetylene, 
which  answers  very  well,  a  much  smaller 
picture  should  be  projected.  The  screen 
may  be  a  piece  of  smooth  white  card; 
Bristol  board  is  excellent.  The  plates 
will  not  stand  as  much  heat  as  ordinary 
slides,  but  if  varnished  properly  and 
bound  up  with  a  cover  glass,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  damage  with  reasonable 
treatment.  I  have  left  such  a  slide  in 
a  lantern,  with  a  mixed  jet,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  without  any  harm  resulting, 
but  I  should  not  care  to  be  quite  so  hard 
on  a  slide  I  valued." 


AN  IMPORTANT  COPYRIGHT  DECISION. 


A  DECISION  just  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a 
copyright  suit,  holding  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  painting  to  have  a  copy- 
right notice  painted  on  its  face  to  prevent 
its  reproduction,  is  likely  to  have  a  far- 


reaching  effect  on  the  pubUcation  of 
prints  for  advertising  and  other  purposes 
in  this  country. 

Justice  Day,  who  delivered  the  opinion, 
holds  that  the  notice  of  copyright  re- 
quired by  the  federal  statutes  need  not 
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be  inscribed  on  the  original  painting, 
but  that  the  statute  is  fully  complied 
with  if  notice  is  inscribed  upon  the 
published  copies  which  it  is  desired  to 
protect. 

The  suit  in  which  the  decision  was 
rendered  was  one  brought  by  a  German 
citizen,  Werkmeister,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Beriin  Photographic  Company,  to 
prevent  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany from  using  in  its  business  repro- 
ductions of  Dendy  Sadler*s  painting 
'*  The  Chorus."  Werkmeister  purchased 
from  Sadler  the  rights  of  reproduction 
and  secured  a  copyright.  Subsequently 
the  picture  itself  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  was  not  inscribed 
as  a  copyright,  but  a  copyright  reser- 
vation was  entered  in  the  gallery  sale 
book.  Werkmeister's  photogravures  of 
the  painting,  containing  the  copyright 
notice,  were  published,  and  the  picture 
itself  found  its  way  into  a  private  col- 
lection. 

Several  years  later  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  without  the  consent 
of  owners  of  the  copyright,  had  the  pic- 
ture reproduced  again. 

At  the  trial  ot  the  suit  it  was  con- 
tended by  attorneys  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  that  it  was  relieved 
of  responsibility  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  painting  had  no  notice 
of  copyright  inscribed  upon  it.  The  fact 
that  this  was  not  done,  they  held,  was 
equivalent  to  no  notice  at  all. 

On  behalf  of  Werkmeister  it  was 
contended  that  the  statute  could  not 
have  intended  thit  the  original  picture 
be  disfigured  with  the  notice.  This 
argument  was  in  line  with  the  law  in 
foreign  countries,  but  there  were  deci- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  this 
country.  * 

Justice  Day,  in  his  opinion  agreeing 
with  this  latter  contention,  declared: 
"We  think  it  was  the  object  of  the 
statute  to  require  this  inscription  not 
upon  the  original  painting,  map,  photo- 


graph, drawing,  etc.,  but  upon  those 
published  copies  concerning  which  it  is 
designed  to  convey  information  to  the 
public,  which  shall  limit  the  \\s^ 
•and  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the 
purchaser. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  real 
-object  of  the  statute  is  not  to  give  notice 
to  the  artist  or  proprietor  of  the  painting 
or  the  person  to  whose  collection  it  may 
go,  who  needs  no  information,  but  to 
notify  the  public  who  purchase  the 
circulatejj  copies  of  the  existing  copy- 
right in  order  that  their  ownership  may 
be  restricted.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  purpose  in  requiring  that  an  original 
map,  chart,  or  painting  shall  be  thus 
inscribed,  while  there  is  every  reafeon 
for  requiring  the  copies  of  editions  pub- 
lished to  bear  upon  their  face  the  notice 
of  the  limited  property  which  a  purchaser 
may  acquire  therein." 

Heretofore  the  practice  in  the  United 
States  courts  has  been  conflicting,  but 
there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to 
hold  that  unless  a  painting  bore  on  its 
face  a  statement  of  its  copyright  anyone 
was  at  liberty  to  copy  or  reproduce  it 
in  any  form  he  chose.  The  practice  in  . 
England  and  on  the  Continent  is  that 
ownership  of  a  canvas  does  not  confer 
a  right  to  reproduce  a  picture. 

This  decision  will  affect  three  classes —  ^ 
artists,  publishers,  and  advertisers.  Its 
benefit  to  artists  is  apparent;  and  its 
benefit  to  publishers,  who  do  not  wish 
to  benefit  by  the  work  of  others  which 
they  do  not  pay  for,  is  also  apparent.  It 
will  operate  as  something  of  a  hardship 
to  publishers  who  produce  pictures  for 
advertising  purposes  without  reckoning 
copyright  cost,  and  will  probably  restrict 
the  output  of  calendars,  etc. 

We  believe  that  the  larger  and  more 
responsible  concerns  that  make  a  spe- 
cially of  calendars  look  well  to  their 
copyright  ownership  in^  the  works  of 
art  they  reproduce. — Profitable  Adver-  < 
tising. 


A.  HORSLEY  HINTON— AN  APPRECIATION. 


BY   ALFRED   MASKELL,  IN  THE   AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


The  announcement  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  ten  days  ago,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Horsky  Hinton,  in  the 
prime  of  Hfe,  came  as  a  shock  to  many 
reading  it,  perhaps,  as  I  did,  almost 
casually,  in  the  train  on  the  homeward 
journey  from  town.  For  the  moment 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  as  a  fact 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  the  conjunc- 
tion of  names  is  not  a  common  one,  and 
one  felt  that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

Among  specialized  pursuits  which 
have  their  regular  organizations  and 
societies,  their  literature,  their  period- 
icak,  and  their  exhibitions,  that  of 
photography,  and  especially  of  pictorial 
photography,  as  the  term  is  now  under- 
stood, is  one  which  has  its  recog- 
nized leaders,  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  who,  indeed, 
belong  to  every  nation.  Among  these 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  name 
one  whose  work  and  influence  bore 
greater  weight  than  those  associated 
with  the  late  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 
In  the  foremost  rank  of  pictorial  pho- 
tographers, it  was  to  him  that  the  first 
appeal  was  made  for  assistance  in  any 
project  relating  to  exhibitions  or  society 
management.  In  his  capacity  as  editor 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer  he  was 
the  mentor  and  kindly  helper  to  whom 
thousands  have  looked  for  guidance  in 
their  early  steps  in  the  art.  As  a 
journalist,  generally,  Mr.  Hinton  had 
made  his  mark  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and  as  a  literary  man — even  if 
his  work  w^re  confined  to  photographic 
art — ^his  writings  are  popular  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  also  among  many 
foreign  nations  into  whose  languages 
they  have  been  translated.  Then,  again, 
there  were  his  business  relations.  For 
all  these  reasons,  and  probablv  in  many 
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other  ways  besides,  Mr.  Hinton 's  circle 
of  acquaintances  was  an  extended  and 
a  varied  one. 

I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  a 
few  lines  to  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
mainly  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  society  of  *'The  Linked  Ring'' 
and  with  the  Photographic  Salon,  of 
both  of  which  institutions  he  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  and  a  stanch  sup- 
porter. I  find  myself  confronted  with 
the  difficuhy  of  compressing  within  a 
few  sentences  a  great  deal  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  comprised  in  a 
strenuous  though  comparatively  short 
life.  How  very  much  was  included  in  it 
one  has  hardly  been  able  to  appreciate 
until  the  time  has  come  to  sum  it  up. 
It  would  take  more  than  a  few  words 
to  say  adequately  what  there  is  to  say 
on  the  personality  of  Horsley  Hinton, 
on  his  art,  on  his  connection  with  The 
Salon  and  with  exhibitions  generally, 
on  his  career  as  a  literary  man  and  as  a 
journalist,  and  on  his  work  on  the 
business  side  of  photography. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  began 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  occu- 
pied with  a  large  commercial  undertak- 
ing supplying  photographic  apph'ances, 
whose  offices  were  at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
old  Camera  Club  in  Bedford  Street,  and 
one  met  him  there  occasionally;  but 
it  was,  indeed,  occasionally,  for  his 
business  occupied  his  entire  time  up 
to  very  late  hours  at  night.  Next  he 
started,  I  believe — at  any  rate  he  was 
editor  of — Photographic  Art  Journal^ 
one  of  the  best  of  the  periodicals  de- 
voted to  that  subject  we  have  ever 
had;  too  good,  indeed,  to  live  long. 
His  next  move  was  a  professional 
studio   at   Guildford,   and   from   there 
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he  came  into  the  editorship  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  An  artist  by 
temperament  and  by  education,  a 
draughtsman,  and  painter  in  oils  of  no 
mean  capabilities,  he  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  photography,  despite 
its  limitations,  as  a  vehicle  for  artistic 
expression,  and  to  this  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  artistic  abilities. 
The  new  departure  in  pictorial  pho- 
tography, signalized  some  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  formation  of  the  Linked 
Ring  and  The  Salon,  owes  even  in  its 
very  earliest  days  not  a  little  to  the  co- 
operation of  Horsley  Hinton.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  formed  the  pre- 
liminary meeting — one,  therefore,  of 
the  five  original  founders.  In  my  own 
experience — and  I  think  I  may  say  in 
that  of  those  who  succeeded  me  in  the 
active  organization  of  the  society — he 
made  a  point  of  regular  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
not  far  wrong  in  my  belief  that  from  the 
first  to  the  latest  of  them  he  had  never 
missed  a  single  one.  Quiet  and  unim- 
passioned  in  manner,  he  was  always 
listened  to — no  one  among  the  mem- 
bers more  so — and  he  generally  carried  ' 
his  point.  No  one  could  or  would 
more  willingly  give  higher  testimony 
to  his  assistance  in  the  organizing  of 
the  Salons,  and  the  help  which  he 
gave  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  than 
the  present  Secretary. 

But  not  alone  was  the  Linked  Ring 
indebted  to  him  for  assistance  of  this 
kind.  That  was  generally  characteristic 
of  the  man;  that  readiness  to  do  any 
practical  work  or  organizing  whenever 
called  upon  or  whenever  he  could  be 
of  assistance,  totally  regardless  of  the 
consequences  resulting  in  the  piling  up 
of  his  owTi  work  long  past  the  small 
hours  of  the  night.  The  way  he  him- 
self worked  in  the  preparation  of  his 
exhibits  for  the  week  or  two  before 
sending-in  day — sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day  wrestling  with  huge  plates 


and  frames  and  big  combination  prints 
— ^was  alone  no  mean  manual  labor. 
Few  workers  work  nowadays  such  large- 
sized  plates,  but  many  who  are  of  the 
earlier  times  can  remember  their  own 
struggles  with  them,  and  what  mental 
and  bodily  vitality  they  used  up. 
On  the  "politics"  of  the  photographic 
world  and  of  Hiriton's  influence  in 
connection  with  them,  space  forbids 
more  than  the  bare  reference.  He  was 
ever  jealous  for  the  reputation  and 
influence  of  the  Linked  Ring,  always  a 
stickler  for  the  methods  of  organization 
and  working  on  which  it  was  first 
instituted;  these  he  would  never  consent 
to  see  tampered  with. 

A  criticism  of  Mr.  Hinton^s  art  would 
be  misplaced  here  at  the  present  moment. 
To  its  general  character  he  persistently 
adhered  from  the  first  exhibition  at 
which  he  was  represented  to  that  of 
last  autumn.  He  never  wavered  in  his 
love  for  strong,  simple  foregrounds,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  Essex  mud-flat 
scener}',  the  charm  of  the  marshy  land^ 
of  heather  and  rock,  of  moor  and  fen, 
of  the  majesty  of  rolling  clouds,  and  of 
the  fine  play  of  strong  light  and  shade. 
Sympathetic  as  I  know  him  to  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  newer 
methods  of  work  in  gum  or  oil,  he 
seems  to  have  resisted  to  the  last  the 
temptation  to  exercise  his  talent  with 
these  mediums.  I  am  sure  they  ap- 
pealed to  him  very  strongly,  but  he 
wouldn't  touch  them.  Why.^  Well,  I 
think  that  although  I  referred  just 
now  to  his  unwearying  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  late  hours,  he  felt  that 
his  strenuous  life  forbade  indulgence 
in  the  calmer  and  more  reflective 
atmosphere  which  the  studio  demands. 
It  is  not  the  busy  man  whose  every 
day  is  taken  up  with  a  thousand  busy 
cares  who  can  venture,  by  snatching 
moments  now  and  then,  to  apply  him- 
self to  art  in  the  same  way  as  he  whose 
studio  and  easel  are  his  one  thought 
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and  occupation.  For  Hinton  there 
could  not  even  be  some  quiet  holiday 
work  of  this  kind.  Not  even  for  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time  could  he  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  calmer  atmos- 
phere. All  that  his  holidays  allowed 
him  were  mental  composition  and  the 
accumulation  of  negatives  to  be  after- 
ward translated  with  more  or  less 
expedition  into  results  for  exhibition. 
Some  may  not  have  been  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  methods  of  his  art, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  newer  American 
styles  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  they 
did  to  some  of  his  colleagues.  3ut 
his  advocacy  or  reprobation  rarely  led 
him  to  unduly  forcible  expression.;  and 
if  he  found  he  might  have  been  inju- 
diciously impulsive,  or  that  he  made 
a  mistake  or  had  hurt  susceptibilities, 
he  was  always  ready  to  make  amends. 
No  one  could  "keep  it  up"  with  Hinton. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  that 
he  was  jealous  of  the  American  influ- 
ence, but  I  do  believe  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  combat  by  every 
means  in  his  power  what  appeared  at 
one  time  to  threaten  dictatorial  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Hinton's  valuable  assistance  in 
the  organizing  of  exhibitions  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  hanging 
of  the  pictures,  is  well  known  to  many 
readers  of  this  journal.  As  a  speaker 
and  as  a  lecturer  also  he  possessed 
facility  of  expression  and  considerable 
power.  My  own  experience  in  the 
management  of  universal  international 
exhibitions  leads  me  to  add  my  note 
of  praise  for  the  admirable  work  which 
he  did  in  connection  with  the  Pictorial 
Photographic  Section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition.  None  but  those  who  have 
had  to  do  with  such  things  can  realize 
the  temper  of  mind,  the  patience,  and 
long-suffering  which  are  required  to 
surmount  the  obstacles,  the  jealousies, 
delays,     and     vexations     interferences 


which  a  misapplied  oflicialism  throws 
in  their  way.  Mr.  George  Davison  and 
Mr.  Craigie  would  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that,  though  they  helped  with 
their  advice,  Mr.  Hinton  did  the  work, 
and  he  did  it  well. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Hinton's  position 
with  the  multifarious  interests,  some- 
times conflicting  ones,  with  which  he 
occupied  himself  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  It  has  perhaps  led  him  from 
time  to  time  to  incur  some  animosities, 
but  J  could  not  believe  that  he  ever 
made  a  personal  enemy.  His  removaF 
from  among  us  is  a  loss  to  be  deplored 
by  all,  leaving  a  gap  which  it  will  be 
difficult  .to  fill,  for  to  do  so  requires  a 
combination  of  talents,  of  energies, 
and  of  duties  not  easily  to  be  met  with. 
The  present  writer  is  one  who  is  proud 
to  have  been  able  for  many  years  to 
have  claimed  him  as  a  friend,  and  he 
believes  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
throughout  the  world  wherever  art  in 
photography  is  practised  there  are 
thousands  also  by  whom,  even  though 
he  was  personally  unknown,  Mr.  Hin- 
ton's  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  as  that  of 
a  kind  and  friendly  guide. 


Overprinted  and  overdeveloped  bro- 
mide prints  can  be  reduced  to  any 
degree,  depending  upon  the  time  they 
are  kept  in  the  following  solution: 

Hyposulphite  of  soda       .  i  oz.  i66  gm. 

Potash  alum  (powdered)  i  oz.  i66  gm. 

Bisulphite  of  soda       .      .  ^  oz.  83  gm. 

Pour  over  boiling  water  .  6  oz.  1000  c.c. 

Keep  the  solution  warm  during  the 
operation — the  warmer,  the  quicker  it 
acts.  Place  the  dark  prints  in  this 
solution,  and  as  soon  as  the  desired 
reduction  has  taken  place,  put  in  water 
for  final  washing,  which  stops  further 
reduction.  Prints  to  be  reduced  must 
be  well  alumed,  and  preferably  dried 
(for  the  gelatine  to  set),  before  being 
placed  in  the  warm  solution,  as  other- 
wise blisters  might  take  place. 
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[The  marked  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  Autochrome  plates  just  announced 
by  the  Lumifere  Company  will  do  much 
to  popularize  the  plates,  and  the  coming 
spring  will  find  many  photographers 
experimenting  with  the  process.  The 
following  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
Brulatour  before  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  Mr.  Brulatour,  the 
sales  manager  of  the  Lumifere  Company, 
is  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  and  his  remarks  are  well  wortli 
reading. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

The  Principle  of  the  Process. 

If  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  single  film,  a  col- 
lection of  microscopic  elements — trans- 
parent and  colored  reddish  orange, 
green,  and  violet — are  spread,  we  shall 
find,  if  the  spectral  absorption  of  these 
elements  is  correct,  and  if  they  are  in 
correct  proportions,  that  the  film  thus 
obtained,  when  examin>^d  by  transmitted 
light,  will  not  appear  colored;  this  film 
will  only  absorb  a  fraction  of  the  trans- 
mitted light.  The  luminous  rays  trav- 
ersing the  fundamental  screens — orange, 
green,  and  violet — are  reconstructed 
and  form  white  light  if  the  sum  of  their 
surfaces  for  each  color  and  the  intensity* 
of  the  coloration  of  the  constituent 
elements  exist  in  proper  proportions. 
The  thin  trichromatic  film  thus  formed 
is  subsequently  coated  with  a  pan- 
Chromatic  emulsion. 

If  now  such  a  plate  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  colored  image,  taking  the 
precaution  to  expose  it  through  the 
back,  the  light  rays  traversing  the 
fundamental  screens  will,  according  to 
their  color  and  the  color  of  the  screens 
they  encounter,  sufifer  a  variable  absorp- 


tion. Thus  we  realize  a  selection  by 
the  microscopic  elements  which  enables 
us,  after  development  and  fixation,!  to 
obtain  colored  images;  the  colors  being 
complementary  to  those  of  the  original. 

How    the    Complementary    {Negative) 
Image    is    Formed. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  a  part  of  the 
image  colored  red,  the  red  rays  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  green  elements  of  the 
film,  while  the*  violet  and  orange 
elements  will  transmit  them.  The  pan- 
chromatic film,  therefore,  will  be  acted 
upon  under  the  orange  and  violet 
elements,  and  the  green  elements  will 
appear  after  the  fixation,  because  the 
panchromatic  film  has  not  been  acted 
upon  under  the  green  elements. 

Development  will  reduce  the  silver 
bromide  of  the  films  and  mask  the  orange 
and  violet  elements,  and  the  green  ele- 
ments will  appear,  because  the  silver 
bromide  has  not  been  reduced  under 
them.  We  have,  then,  in  this  case,  a 
residue  colored  green,  which  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  red  rays  we  have  been 
considering.  The  same  phenomena 
*will  occur  with  the  other  colors;  that 
is  to  say,  with  green  light  green  elements 
will  be  masked  and  the  film  appear 
red;  in  the  case  of  yellow  the  violet 
image  will  appear,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  negative  in  these  comple- 
mentary colors  ought  to  give,  with  a 
plate  prepared  in  the  same  way,  positives 
which  would  be  complementary  to  the 
negative;  that  is  to  say,  positives  which 
would  produce  the  colors  of  the  original. 

One  might  also,  after  development  of 
the  negative  image,  omit  the  fixation 
and  reverse  the  image  by  one  of  the 
well-known  methods,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
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positive  direct  which  would  present  all 
of  the  colors  of  the  original  object. 
N|The  difficulties  which  we  have  en- 
countered in  the  application  of  this 
method  are  numerous  and  considerable; 
but  after  laborious  researches  we  have 
surmounted  them  and  the  Lumifere 
Company  is  prepared  to  supply  such 
plates. 

)^It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  briefly 
some  of  the  most  important  conditions 
which  had  to  be  fulfilled  to  prove  how  ^ 
delicate  the  problem  was. 

Technical  Problems  of  the  Process, 

We  had  first  to  find  the  film  formed 
of  microscopic  filters — orange,  green, 
and  violet.  It  was  necessary  that  this 
film  should  adhere  to  its  support,  be 
very  thin,  and  that  the  coloration  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  would  be  composed 
should  be  rigidly  determined  as  regards 
intensity  and  exactness  of  color  and  the 
number  of  elements  to  a  given  area. 
The  colors  must  be  stable,  they  must 
not  run,  and  there  must  be  no  super- 
position of  the  colored  filters,  and  no 
interspaces.  Finally,  the  film  has  to  be 
covered  with  varnish  having  the  same 
index  of  refraction  as  the  grains. 

It  was  essential  that  the  sensitive  film 
should  be  orthochromatized,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  false  rendering  of 
colors,  and  that  this  orthochromatism 
should  be  in  a  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  emulsion  and  the  color  of  the  ele- 
mentary filters.  The  film  of  the  emul- 
sion should  be  of  a  special  nature  to 
prevent  diffusion,  and  the  manipulations, 
development,  and  exposure  should  be 
appropriate  to  these  preparations. 

The  simple  enumeration  of  one  of  the 
conditions  will  serve  to  show  how  much 
care  and  method  are  necessary.  First, 
potato  starch  had  to  be  separated  by 
instruments  specially  devised  for  the 
work,  for  the  grains  have  a  diameter 
of  from  y^fjj-  to  y|^^  of  a  millimeter. 


These  grains  were  divided  into  three 
lots,  which  were  respectively  stained 
reddish  orange,  green,  and  violet  by 
the  aid  of  special  coloring  matters. 

The  colored  powders  thus  obtained 
were  mixed  after  complete  desiccation, 
in  such  proportions  that  the  mixture 
did  not  show  any  residual  color.  The 
resultant  powder  was  then  brushed  on 
to  a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  a  sticky 
substratum.  With  suitable  precautions 
we  shall  obtain  a  single  film  of  grains, 
which  touch  each  other  without  any 
superposition. 

The  interspaces  had  to  be  filled  by 
a  similar  process  of  powdering  so  that 
no  white  light  was  transmitted.  This 
obscuration  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
extremely  fine,  black  powder  of  wood 
charcoal,  for  example. 

We  have  thus  formed  a  screen  on  every 
square  millimeter  of  surface  of  which 
there  are  eight  to  nine  thousand  of 
small  elementary  screens,  orange,  green, 
and  violet.  The  surface  thus  prepared 
is  protected  by  a  varnish  having  about 
the  same  refractive  index  as  that  of  the 
starch  grains,  a  varnish  as  impermeable 
as  possible,-  on  which  finally  a  thin 
film  of  sensitive  panchromatic  emulsion 
of  silver  bromide  is  coated. 

The  exposure  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  any  camera,  but  in  ever>'  case 
taking  the  precaution  to  reverse  the 
plate  so  that  the  rays  from  the  lens 
traverse  first  the  colored  particles  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  film.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  interpose  a  special  yellow 
screen  to  compensate  for  the  excessive 
activity  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays. 
The  absorption  due  to  the  interposition 
of  the  colored  elements,  although  a  very 
sensitive  emulsion  is  .used,  necessitates 
a  somewhat  longer  exposure  than  usual. 
Still  it  is  possible  to  obtain  results  in 
sunshine  in  one-fifth  of  a  second,  with 
a  lens  working  at  7/3. 

Development  is  effected  as  in  an 
ordinary    photograph,    and    if    one    is 
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content  to  fix  the  image,  the  result  will 
be,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
negative  presenting  by  transmitted  light 
the  colors  complementary  to  those  of 
the  object  photographed.  But  it  is 
preferable  to  reestablish  the  order  of 
the  colors,  on  the  same  plate,  by  chemical 
reversal  of  the  image.  For  this  the 
silver    reduced    by    the    developer    is 


dissolved  by  a  suitable  bath,  and  then 
the  remaining  silver  bromide  is  devel- 
oped, producing  a  black  image  which  is 
complementary  to  the  negative  obtained 
by  the  first  development. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  manipu- 
lations are  simple  and  only  slightly 
different  from  those  of  ordinary  photog- 
raphy. 


THE  WASTEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL. 


BY  E.  W.  QUACKENBOSS. 


"Once  upon  a  time*'  I  was  photo- 
graphed by  a  New  York  photographer. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  "suburbs" — or, 
at  any  rate,  up  in  Harlem — and  I  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  while 
we  chatted  of  many  things,  and  he  ex- 
posed twenty-two  plates,  all  of  them  5  x 
7.  He  knew  why  I  was  being  photo- 
graphed; just  because  some  friend  had 
worried  me  for  a  picture,  and  so  I  had 
decided  to  have  a  dozen.  It  was  a 
flat  ten  dollar  proposition,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  he  knew  it.  I  remonstrated 
once  or  twice  during  the  two  hours 
seance,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitr 
ting  I  took  him  straightly  to  task  for  his 
wastefulness.  Half  a  dozen  exposures 
would  have  been  ample  and  he  would 
have  saved  the  cost  of  sixteen  plates. 
He  laughed  in  reply,  said  a  lot  of 
flattering  things  about  "a  man  who  fell 
into  poses  so  easily,"  and  he  "guessed 
he  could  stand  the  plates,  anyhow." 
Maybe  he  could,  but  I  doubt  it. 

It  is  usually — not  always — safe  to 
argue  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
I  will  grant  that  possibly  this  man  spent 
more  time  with  me  than  he  would  have 
done  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  I 
know  he  was  given  to  lavishness  in  this 
matter  of  exposures.  And  though  a 
few  plates,  more  or  less,  on  any  sitter 
may  not  seem  a  vital  matter,  it  really 


works  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  bill  for  plates  is  fully  double  what 
it  ought  to  be.  This  is  worth  consider- 
ing; the  plate  bill  for  a  year  is  a  solid 
sum.  Cut  it  in  half  and  see  how  far 
the  saving  goes  toward  paying  the  rent. 

I  quote  this  case  because  it  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  one.  And  when 
wastefulness  in  plates  is  allowed,  it 
usually  means  that  there  is  wastefulness 
all  through.  How  many  men  can 
serve  out  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper 
when  a  dozen  prints  are  required? 
How  many  men  check  their  spoils? 
Very  few,  I  imagine.  Where  a  printer 
is  employed  he  not  infrequently  has 
the  run  of  the  stock  shelves,  and  when 
he  reports  that  the  supply  is  running 
low  more  is  ordered.  Many  a  man 
carelessly  makes  fourteen  or  fifteen 
prints  when  a  dozen  are  required. 
It  is  all  extra  expense,  and  part  of  it 
is  needless  expense. 

There  is  an  old  and  amusing  theory, 
still  current  among  some  amateurs, 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  photography 
is  profit.  He  will  gravely  tell  you  that 
a  dry  plate  costs  five  cents,  and  a  piece 
of  printing  paper  two  cents,  and  that 
for  an  outlay  of  something  under  ten 
cents  the  photographer  charges  a  dollar. 
We  sipile  at  his  guileful  innocence,  but 
really  some  photographers  act  almost 
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as  though  it  were  true.  They  waste 
money  as  though  it  were,  indeed,  "all 
profit/' 

If  some  convention  would  make  a 
feature  of  a  "jumble  sale,"  and  if  pho- 
tographers would  honestly  support  it 
by  rummaging  for  all  their  useless 
rubbish — useless  to  them — what  a  col- 
lection there  would  be!  -How  much 
stuff  is  bought  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  not  because  it  is  required,  but 
because  business  has  been  fairly  good 
the  last  few  months.  If  people  would 
consider  their  needs  before  buying,  a 
lot  of  things  would  be  left  unbought. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  photographer 
should  be  mean.  I  fear  I  support  the 
theor}'  that  the  more  we  circulate  money 
the  better  it  is  for  trade  in  general. 
But  it  is  a  very  lazy  way  to  circulate 
money  through  wasteful  channels,  and 
however  much  it  may  help  trade  in 
general,  it  does  not  do  much  gpod  to  the 
individual  photographer. 

If  my  photographer  had  saved  the 
price  of  those  fourteen  plates,  he  could 


still  have  got  rid  of  ^  the  money.  He 
might  then  have  been  able  to  mount  the 
prints  on  the  latest  "creation"  of  the 
mount  maker.  The  cost  would  have 
figured  out  the  same  to  him,  but  the 
customer  would  have  got  more  visible 
return  for  his  money,  and  might  have 
paid  a  little  more.  Whether  or  no, 
those  mounts  would  aU  have  enhanced 
the  appearance  of  the  prints,  and  so 
might  be  counted  as  money  put  into 
good  advertising,  instead  of  being  money 
wasted.  It  might  have  gone  into  cutting- 
shapes  or  dies,  and  so  have  enabled  the 
photographer  to  deliver  the  dozen  prints 
with  scarce  two  of  them  exactly  alike. 
And  this  would  be  appreciated  by  some 
customers  (not  by  all). 

If  the  money  wasted  through  care- 
lessness or'  thoughtlessness  could  be 
placed  where  the  customer  saw  it,  it 
would  help  toward  raising  prices;  and 
would  also  tend  to  bring  more  customers 
td  the  studio.  And  so  this  would  help 
to  keep  the  plate  and  paper,  bill  up,  but 
with  more  returns  to  the  studio.  ' 


THE  CRYSTOLEUM  PROCESS. 


[The  many  requests  for  a  process  for 
mounting  transparent  pictures  on  con- 
vex glasses  necessitates  the  resurrection 
of  the  long  obsolete  cr>'stoleum  process. 
The  following  account,  from  the  pen 
of  Ethelbert  Henr>^,  is  taken  from  an 
old  number  of  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer and  is  reprinted  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  have  made  recent 
inquiries  about  this  process. — Ed.  W. 
P.  M,] 

Put  in  few  words,  a  "crystoleum" 
consists  of  a  photographic  print  mounted 
in  optical  contact  with  thin  convex 
glass;  it  is  then  rendered  transparent 
and  colors  are  applied  to  the  back. 
The  effect,  when  viewed  from  the 
front  is  decidedly  pretty,  although  there 


is.  absolutely  no  "art"  about  it — if 
we  may  except  the  print  itself. 

The  materials  required  are  as  follows: 
Several  convex  crystoleum  glasses  of 
the  size  required;  these  are  usually  sold 
in  pairs  (the  reason  will  be  made  plain 
presently),  and  may  be  obtained  of  the 
more  important  artists'  colormen  or 
photographic  dealers.  We  must  also 
have  a  bottle  of  first-class  mountant, 
a  small  mounting  brush,  a  wooden  or 
bone  squeegee,  a  piece  of  fine  emer}^  or 
glass  cloth,  some  paraffin  wax,  a  supply 
of  oil  colors  in  tubes,  a  few  sable  brushes, 
and  some  Ikntem  binding  strips. 

The  following  oil  colors  will  be  enough 
to  begin  with:  flake  white,  ivor}-  white, 
Prussian  blue,  vermilion,  chrome  yellow. 
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burnt  sienna,  crimson  lake,  and  a  tube 
of  megilph. 

The  prints  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
are  those  that  ^re  dark  and  rich  (too 
dark,  in  fact,  for  anything  but  mounting 
in  optical  contact),  and  toned  to  a  rich 
brown.  P.O. P.  or  albumen  is  the 
best  material,  and  on  no  account  should 
toning  be  carried  too  far  (blue-black), 
or  it  will  give  a  disagreeable  cast  to  the 
shadows. 

^  To  Mount  the  Print.  The  glass 
should  first  be  thoroughly  clean  and 
dr>%  and  the  print  must  be  trimmed 
until  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  smaller 
all  round  than  the  glass.  The  print 
must  then  be  thoroughly  damped,  and 
the  superfluous  moisture  removed  with 
blotting-paper.  Smear  a  liberal  supply 
of  first-class  paste  mountant  (or  thick, 
freshly  made  starch)  all  over  the  con- 
cave (hollow)  side  of  the  glass,  and 
do  the  same  to  the  face  of  the  print. 
iPlace  the  two  pasted  surfaces  in  contact, 
and  press  them  together  with  the  fingers 
at  the  centre  only,  and  be  careful  not 
to  apply  too  much  pressure  or  the  ex- 
tremely thin  glass  will  break.  Then 
put  a  piece  of  writing  paper  at  the  back 
of  the  print,  and  hold  the  glass,  print, 
and  paper  all  together  in  the  left  hand, 
the  glass  being  uppermost  and  the  fingers 
beneath.  Then  apply  the  squeegee 
gently  but  firmly,  beginning  about  the 
centre  and  working  it  m  long  sweep 
to  the  edge  to  expel  the  air  and  paste 
from  between  glass  and  print.  It  is 
a  common  error  to  exert  a  heavy  scrap- 
ing action  with  the  squeegee,  going 
constantly  over  the  same  places;  but 
this  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  "slug- 
marking,"  or  bright  specks  of  air  will 
follow  the  trail  of  the  implement.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  milky- 
looking  paste,  so  that  the  print  comes 
into  actual  contact  with  the  glass  and 
appears  quite  brilliant. 

When  this  is  done,  remove  the  loose 
pap^r  and   lay   the   glass   away   until 


the  print  is  quite  dry,  being  particular 
to  not  dry  it  too  quickly,  or  it  will  cause 
air-bells. 

The  *' squeegee"  is  a  different  tool 
from  the  one  usually  used  in  photog- 
raphy, being  merely  a  piece  of  wood  (part 
of  a  cigar  box  serves  admirably)  ground 
to  a  sharp  but  rounded  edge  at  one  end; 
the  width  may  vary  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  A  tooth  brush  handle 
ground  flat  at  one  end  and  then  drawn 
to  a  dull  chisel  edge,  is  also  capital  for 
the  purpose. 

Grinding  the  Print.  When  the 
mounted  print  is  quite  dry  it  must  be 
rendered  transparent.  A  "lazy  man" 
method  of  doing  this,  and  one  often 
recommended,  is  to  soak  the  glass  and 
print  in  a  tin  of  hot  castor-oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  varnish,  or  other 
messy  concoction.  This  plan  is  very 
nice  and  easy,  but  is  utterly  useless  if 
a  permanent  transp3,rency  is  required ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  oil  takes 
months  to  dry,  and  of  course  prevents 
the  oil  colors  from  dr}'ing.  Directly 
it  does  dr\',  the  fact  becomes  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  print  as  opaque 
patches,  which  indicate  that  the  trans- 
parency of  the  print  depends  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  medium  employed. 

The  proper  way,  but  one  involving 
some  care,  is  as  follows:  Hold  the 
glass  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  print 
upward,  and  grind  the  paper  away  as 
evenly  as  possible  with  small  pieces  of 
emery  cloth,  beginning  with  rather 
,  rough  material  and  finisliing  with  al- 
'  most  the  finest  obtainable.  Continue 
the  grinding  until  almost  all  the  paper 
is  removed  and  the  print  begins  to 
show  through  from  the  back.  Little 
patches  of  greater  opacity  than  others 
will  ncrw  appear,  and  they  must  be 
ground  down  until  the  surface  is  as 
even  as  possible. 

The  rubbing  should  be  done  in  a 
series  of  small  circles  (never  in  straight 
lines),  and  the  emery  cloth  should  be 
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cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  by  an  inch 
and  a  half.  It  is  permissible  to  rub 
back  and  forth  only  upon  the  little 
dense  patches  that  appear  when  the 
work  is  almost  complete,  but  the  less 
it  is  done  the  better.  If,  by  accident, 
you  happen  to  grind  a  tiny  hole  quite 
through  to  the  glass,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged, but  keep  right  on  at  the  thicker 
places;  you  can  patch  the  holes  when 
painting  the  print,  although  it  saves 
trouble  to  avoid  such  defects. 

Clearing  the  Print,  The  nfext  opera- 
tion is  clearing  the  print,  or  rendering 
it  transparent;  it  is  done  as  follows: 
When  thoroughly  ground,  and  the  loose 
powdered  paper  brushed  away  from 
it,  the  glass  and  print  must  be  heated 
in  front  of  a  good  fire  or  over  a  lamp, 
while  a  piece  of  paraffin  wax  is  rubbed 
back  and  forth  over  every  part  of 
the  print.  Directly  the  heat  becomes 
sufiicient  the  wax  will  melt  and  pene- 
trate what  little  paper  is  left,  making 
it   quite   transparent. 

Apply  plenty  of  paraffin,  and  let  the 
heat  be  brisk;  then,  while  still  hot,  rub 
it  well  with  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 
*  After  being  used  several  times  the  flannel 
becomes  impregnated  with  paraffin,  and 
is  then  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
purpose.  Always  keep  the  glass  hot 
enough  to  melt  the  paraffin  while  you 
are  rubbing  it.  You  must  not  remove 
all  the  paraffin  (this  is  important),  but 
while  there  is  still  a  visible  melted 
coating  on  the  print,  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  until  the  parafiin  begins  to 
set,  but  not  until  it  sets  quite  hard. 
At  this  stage,  take  a  piece  of  clean,  white 
flahnel  and  rub  off  all  the  superfluous 
wax,  so  that  it  presents  a  smooth  and 
glossy  appearance.  If  properly  done, 
the  print  will  be  absolutely  transparent 
when  cold;  but  if  the  wax  is  removed 
while  too  warm  it  will  cause  small, 
white  spots  to  appear.  Should  this 
occur,  the  waxing  must  be  done  again 
more  carefully,  and  the  surplus  left  on 


until  almost  cold  before  rubbing  and 
polishing.  When  cold,  examine  it  by 
placing  it  glass  down,  on  a  newspaper; 
all  the  print  should  be  visible  even 
through  the  deepest  shadows.  Then 
place  it  over  something  black.  If  there 
are  any  traces  of  a  white  cloudy  nature 
it  must  be  again  heated  to  melt  the 
paraffin  and  then  be  again  ground 
with  the  emery  cloth  (while  hot)  to 
thin  these  patches  still  more.  Then 
wax  and  polish  once  more.  After  a 
few  trials  these  patches  are  not  likely 
to  appear,  but  when  they  do  it  is  worth 
the  extra  labor  to  remove  them.  It  is 
well  to  remember  the  old  saw:  "What 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well;"  and  if  you  will  go  in  for  crysto- 
leum,  do  it  properly. 


To  Renovate  Camera  Bellows  that 
have  faded  through  long  exposure  to 
light,  the  following  may  be  used: 

White  of  one  egg, 

beat  thoroughly  and  add  gradually — 

Sperm  oil i  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine i  oz. 

then  add — 

Acetic  acid i  dr. 

G\ycerine     .     .     .  ' i  dr. 

The  mixture  must  be  continually  beaten, 
and  then  add — 

Columbian  spirit    ......     i  oz. 

Water 1      .     i  oz. 

and  make  the  total  bulk  up  to  6  oz. 
with  water.  To  color  this  add  Bis- 
marck brown  and  a  little  alkanet  root, 
and  allow  to  stand  with  occasional 
shaking  until  the  color  is  deep  enough; 
about  40  grains  of  dye  will  be  required. 
Good  leather  revivers  can  be  obtained 
from  any  oil  shop  or  saddler's,  and 
these  can  easily  be  colored  with  the 
above  dyes,  ^nd  they  are  cheaper. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,  May  5  and  6. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Photographers'  Association, 
held  at  Williamsport  in  July,  1907,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  not 
many  words  but  of  large  import.  This 
change  excluded  the  manufacturer  from 
the  State  meetings  and  placed  the 
success  or  failure  directly  up  to  the 
photographer  himself. 

The  Executive  Board  of  this  Society 
has  been  putting  in  all  its  spare  time,  and 
a  lot  it  couldn't  spare,  to  make  up  a 
program  that  will  be  right  up  to  the 
minute,  and  if  you  will  glance  through 
this  article  to  the  very  end  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  us. 

President  Kellmer  and  his  co-workers 
have  secured  the  Hotel  Walton,  at 
Broad  and  Locust  Streets,  as  the  head- 
quarters, because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
convention  hotels  in  the  Quaker  City, 
with  accomodation  for  a  large  number 
of  guests  at  a  reasonable  rate;  is  situated 
right  in  the  centre  of  things,  within  ten 
minutes  of  all  the  best  theatres  and  the 
shopping  district,  has  the  best  lighted 
hall  for  display  of  prints  of  any  hotel 
in  the  city,  and  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  everything  connected  with 
the  two-day  meeting  (except  studio 
demonstrations)  to  be  held  right  here  un- 
der one  roof.  This  was  considered  a  big 
advantage,  because  Mr.  Kellmer  realized 
that  when  the  boys  congregated  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  May,  they  would  want  to 
get  in  on  everything  that  was  doing. 
Write  to  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia, 
and  engage  your  room  ($1.50  and  up, 
European  plan),  and  you  will  meet 
everybody. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May 
the  reception  committee  will  be  at 
headquarters  to  receive  and  look  after 
the  wants  of  all  arrivals,  and  that  is 


the  time  the  meeting  really  begins,  so 
get  in  that  night  and  have  a  handshake 
all  around. 

As  to  the  features:  The  print  dis- 
play will  be  a  unique  affair,  as  most  all 
the  pictures  are  to  be  from  8  x  10  nega- 
tives and  to  be  hung  as  nearly  on  a  line 
as  is  possible — a  popular  vote  to  be 
taken  for  the  best. 

The  $50.00  in  gold  prize,  will  be 
well  worth  the  striving  for.  Bring  along 
with  you  an  idea  in  practical  photog- 
raphy you  have  not  previously  exhibited, 
that  the  boys  will  vote  you  the  $50.00 
for,  and  you  will  go  home  loaded  with 
knowledge  and  money. 

There  will  be  a  color-photography 
lecture  by  Mr.  Brulatour,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Lumifere,  at 
which  you  will  learn  all  the  details  of 
this  most  beautiful  discovery.  In  con- 
junction with  this  lecture  there  will 
be  a  unique  lantern  show  giving  the 
illustration  of  the  skylights,  method  of 
lighting,  and  results  obtained  by  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  profession.  You  have  often  seen 
beautiful  prints  at  the  conventions,  and 
how  you  have  wished  to  know  what 
manner  of  scheme  the  producer  used! 
Here  is  the  solution;  come  and  see  it. 

Six  men  from  the  Quaker  City  have 
offered  themselves  to  demonstrate,  in 
their  own  studios,  just  what  they  do 
to  get  their  individual  results,  and  you 
are  to  choose  which  one  you  will  study 
the  methods  of  •  in  his  own  skylight, 
under  familiar  conditions,  and  where  he 
can  answer  you  just  when  or  why  he 
does  certain  things  to  get  certain  results, 
and  he  knows  how  to  tell  you  because 
he  is  in  his  own  place  and  does  it  ever}' 
day.  But  don't  forget  you  must  put 
in  vour  bid  right  off,  or  'tis  likely  the 
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class  will  be  filled  up  and  you  may  not 
be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones. 

Mr.  William  Shewell  Ellis  will  show 
you,  in  his  unique  little  studio,  how 
he  snaps  the  juveniles  while  they  are 
playing  round,  or  how  he  catches  poses 
of  women  while  they  are  still  talking 
to  him  of  some  change  in  costume 
they  wish  to  make;  also- his  tank  develop- 
ment is  an  interesting  process  to  those 
wishing  to  get  plates  through  with  the 
minimum  of  time  and  trouble. 

Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  with  his  long 
experience  of  photographic  technique, 
has  arranged  to  make  exposures  and 
developments  on  the  Lumi^rc  plate,  and 
he  has  already  made  a  number  of  satis- 
factory transparencies,  so  that  by  the 
6th  of  May  next  he  will  be  competent 
in  every  way  to  do  the  trick  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  him.  .  Mr. 
Brulatour  will  be  present  at  this 
demonstration. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lipp,  the  biggest  pho- 
.tographer  in  Philadelphia,  has  promised 
President  Kellmer  to  take  a  class,  and 
what  "  Al"  can't  show  about  rapid-fire , 
and  delivery  photography  will  be  hard 
to  find  in  these  parts.  You  will  find  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  as  your  host 
for  a  couple  of  hours;  he's  as  big-hearted 
as  he  is  big  physically. 

Are  you  making  any  home  portraits? 
Well!  we  have  in  Richard  T.  Dooner 
one  of  our  best.  Like  most  home 
portraitists,  he  has  a  peculiar  style 
all  his  own,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  make 
sittings  in  his  own  home  by  window- 
light  and  do  the  developing  on  the 
spot,  showing  you  a  real  home  plant 
and  all  the  little  devices  for  making 
this  style  of  portraiture  attractive. 

The  demonstration  by  Mr.  Ryland 
W.  Phillips  will  be  largely  on  the 
manipulation  of  the  negative  during 
development,  showing  the  way  he  gets 
his  results  in  white  draperies,  and  his 
system  for  obtaining  natural  poses  and 
expressions. 


Mr.  Goldensky,  as  most  photographers 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  original 
workers  in  the  profession  today,  and 
he  has  consented  to  show  to  the  few 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
cards  to  his  studio  just  how  he  works 
out  his  schemes  to  get  the  individuality 
of  his  sitter  into  his  negative.  As  a 
supplement  to  his  lecture,  "Goldie," 
having  visited  a  number  of  our  big 
men  and  had  negatives  made  by  each, 
will  use  these  to  illustrate  how  these 
men  differentiate  from  one  another 
in  obtaining  results.  This  should  be 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  lucky  is  the  fellow  who  can 
get  in  in  time  to  be  one  of  "Goldie's"^ 
class. 

Remember  one  thing:  All  these 
classes  take  place  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  therefore  you  must  take  your 
choice.  If  you  don't  want  to  be 
left  out  of  the  running,  choose  now 
and  send  to  W.  I.  Goldman,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Philadelphia  is  a  '*planked-shad'* 
town  in  May,  and  the  committee  have 
planned  to  include  one  of  these  for  the 
members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  Pa. 

This  will  also  take  place  in  the  big 
meeting-room  of  the  Hotel  Walton, 
so  we  will  wind  up  the  two  days 
of  mutual  benefit  with  a  fine  jollifi- 
cation and  a  last  look  at  the  print 
display. 

Come  one!  Come  all!  and  enjoy 
the  well-known  hospitality  of  the 
Quakers.  This  means  all  from  Maine 
to  California,  as  those  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Society  are  more  than 
welcome  as  associate  members. 

0^C6Tjy.— President,  J.  Will  Kellmer, 
Hazelton;  First  Vice-President,  Ryland 
W.  Phillips,  i2g6  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Second  Vice-President, 
William  H.  Rau,  13th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  E.  E. 
Seavy,  New  Castle;  Treasurer,  William 
I.  Goldman,  Reading. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS   ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Detroit,  July,  1908. 


Just  this  announcement,  and  nothing 
more,  should  draw  every  photographer 
in  the  land  to  Detroit  in  July  to  attend 
the  very  best  convention  that  he  ever 
attended.  No  detail  has  been  over- 
looked :  A  veritable  feast  of  good  things 
for  the  eyes  to  see,  the  ears  to  hear; 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  deUghtful  climate  that  will 
make  you  feel  that  you  must  enjoy  the 
1908  meeting. 

The  officers  are  looking  for  every 
novelty  to  oflFer  as  an  attraction. 

In  the  first  place,  practical  demonstra- 
tions by  past-masters  in  our  art  will 
take  the  place  of  theofetical  talks. 
These  demonstrations  will  be  under  a 
light  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  If 
you  miss  these  and  fail  to  find  out  how 
our  leaders  handle  the  light,  you  will 
regret  it.  Just  one  idea  gained  here 
will  pay  you  handsomely  us  an  invest- 
ment. 

You  can  go  and  see  the  finest  exhibit 
of  modem  portraiture  made  in  this  and 
the  old  country,  which  will  inspire  you 
to  try  and  do  something  worth  while. 
If  you  are  looking  for  prizes,  we  are 
ready  for  you  with  three  handsome 
sterling  silver  cups;  or  you  may  try  for 
a  Salon  prize,  which  many  prefer  to 
medals  or  cups.  We  have  tried  in  this 
line  to  have  a  class  for  everybody.  If 
you  do  not  care  for  prizes  or  certificates, 
we  have  the  complimentary  class.  Do 
not  fail  to  enter  some  work  in  one  of 
these  classes.  You  must  do  your  part 
as  members,  as  the  Association  is  doing 
so  much  for  you. 

Color  photography  will  be  there  in 
full  bloom;  every  known  process  we 
expect  to  show,  and  a  prize  to  the  best 
one.    You  must  not  fail  to  see  the  new 


kinds,  as  it  is  worth  a  trip  across  the 
United  States  to  see  these  alone. 

While  in  Detroit  attending  this  show, 
greeting  old  friends,  and  making  new 
ones,  you  will  be  entertained  in  royal 
style  at  this  ideal  summer  home  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Boat  rides,  dances  every 
evening,  and  a  number  of  pleasant 
features  have  been  planned  for  your 
pleasure  and  comfort.  This  you  will 
find  is  no  dream  but  an  assured  fact. 
If  you  wish  to  make  the  best  investment 
that  you  ever  made,  prepare  now  to  go 
to  Detroit  in  July. 

A.  T.  Proctor, 

First  Vicc-Pres.  of  P.  A.  of  A. 


If  you  have  never  attended  a  National 
Convention  you  cannot  make  a  better 
start  than  at  the  Detroit  Convention, 
July  14,  15,  16,  and  17.  An  exception- 
ally good  programme  of  interesting 
events  has  been  arranged  for  your  bene- 
fit. Detroit  is  an  ideal  convention  city, 
a  splendid  place  for  a  vacation.  Go  to 
Detroit  and  combine  business  with 
pleasure.  You  cannot  fail  to  get  a 
liberal  amount  of  both. 


To  Intensify  Weak  Platinum  Prints* 
take — 


Sod.  formate 

Dist.  water  to  . 

Plat,  perchlor.  . 

Dist.  water  to  . 

For  use  mix — 

No.  I  solution  . 

No.  2  solution  . 

Water     .      .  . 


I. 

46  gr. 

I  oz. 

2. 

10  gr. 

I  oz. 


100  gm. 
1000  c.c. 


20  gm. 
1000  c.c. 


25  min.        50  c.c. 

25  min.        50  c.c. 

I  oz.       1000  c.c. 


Immerse  the  prints  in  water  until 
hmp,  then  flood  with  above  until  suffi- 
ciently intensified. 
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CONVENTION  DATES. 


Photographers^  Association  of  America, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  July  14,  15,  16,  17. 
Secretary,  J.  H.  C.  EvanoflF,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Professional  Photographers^  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hotel  Walton,  Phila- 
delphia, May  5,  6.  Secretary,  E.  E. 
Seavy,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Photographers^  Association  of  New 
England,  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston, 
July  28,  29,  30.  Secretary,  George 
Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Nebraska  Photographers^  Association, 
Freemont,  Nebraska,  June  23,  24,  25, 
26,  1908.  Secretary,  Alfred  T.  Ander- 
son, Kearney,  Neb. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Wis- 
consin, Masonic  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  April  28,  29,  30.  Secretary, 
J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  September  i,  2,  3,  4,  i0o8. 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Black,  Tazewell, 
Va. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Kansas, 
Topeka.  Secretary,  Max  Wolfe,  Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Canada, 
Toronto,  August  4,  5,  6,  1908.  Secre- 
tary, E.  Poole,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Iowa, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  May  12,  13,  14,  15, 


1908.  Secretar>',  T.  Will  Runkle,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Illinois, 
Joliet,  111.,  May  5,  6,  7,  1908.  Secre- 
tary, H.  W.  Harper,  Joliet,  111. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Texas, 
San  Antonio,  September  9,  10,  11,  1908. 
Secretary,  A.  L.  Blanchard,  Hillsboro. 

Photographers*  Association  of  South- 
ern Tri-States  {Georgia-Alabama-Mis- 
sissippi), date  not  settled.  Secretar^-, 
W.  L.  Ricks,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Northwestern  Photographers*  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  27, 
28,  29,  C.  H.  Galbraith,  1231  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Photographers*  Association  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma 
City,  O.  T.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Schuck, 
El  Reno,  O.  T. 

Photographers*  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, August  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  1908. 
Secretary,  W.G.  Emery,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


The  photographer  who  is  a  "  National 
Conventioner"  will  not  need  urging  to 
go  to  Detroit — he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  go.  The  point  to  remember 
is  that  the  convention  at  Detroit  is  a 
month  earlier  than  usual.  The  dates 
are  July  14  to  17,  and  not  August,  as 
heretofore. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


See  Us  as  Others  See  Us  is  the  title  of  a  little 
booklet  just  issued  by  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  consists  2f  a  series  of  letters 
from  such  well-known  photographers  as  Strauss, 
Stein,  Rosch,  Hoyt,  Edmondson,  Bowersox, 
Brenner,  Dozer,  Core,  and  MacDonald — all 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Cramer  plate.  Such  an 
endorsement  of  this  deservedly  popular  plate 
needs  no  further  comment. 
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The  Packard  Sautters  have  been  on  the 
market  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and  are  now 
established  favorites.  During  this  period  many 
improvements  have  been  made  and  these  are  em- 
bodied in  the  new  Packard  Ideal  Shutter.  For 
simplicity,  speed,  and  silence  this  shutter  is  hard 
to  improve  upon  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. When  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  shutter 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Packard. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE 
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The  Albertype  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  firms  of  gelatine 
post-card  printers,  are  producing  in  their  Platino, 
Sepia-Brown,  and  Hand-colored  cards  some  of  the 
best  postals  made  in  this  country  and  a  much 
better  grade  than  the  cards  bearing  the  legend 
"Made  in  Germany."  Support  home  industries 
and  get  the  best  cards  made.  You  can  sell  more 
and  at  better  prices.  You  will  save  time  and 
money  by  communicating  with  the  Albertype 
Company  in  the  matter  of  post-cards. 


The  demand  for  Cyko  paper,  Ansco  Film,  and 
other  Ansco  products  is  so  large  that  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  these  products  are  dis- 
tributed at  wholesale  from  factories  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following  branch  offices 
of  the  Ansco  Company:  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
40  E.  2ist  St.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  407  N.  Broadway; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Andrews  Bldg.,  S.  E.  Cor.  5th 
&  Race  Sts.;  Boston,  Mass.,  Paddock  Bldg., 
1 01  Tremont  St.  Also  from  the  following  whole- 
sale agents:  Burke  &  James,  118  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.;  Western  Photo  Supply  Co.,  780 
Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Schaeffer  Photo 
Supplies,  ion  Capitol  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas; 
Gailey  Supply  Co.,  1302  Second  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Co.,  230  Washington 
St.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Baltimore  Photo  Supply  Co., 
211  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Lumiere  Company  announce  ver>'  decided 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  the  .A.utochromdf  plates, 
which  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  fascinating 
process.  The  4  x'5  plate  is  reduced  from  $10.00 
per  dozen  to  $6.00  and  the  6i  x  SJ  from  $18.00  to 
^12.00  per  dozen.  Screens  and  screen  holders 
have  been  reduced  correspondingly,  thus  bringing 
the  process  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  might 
state  right  here  that  the  process  is  a  simple  one 
and  gooid  pictures  in  natural  colors  can  be  made 
from  the  start.  It's  all  in  the  instructions,  and 
they  are  in  the  box. 

The  new  Sigma  plate  is  guaranteed  to  be  twice 
as  fast  as  any  other  plate  and  is  worth  trving  to 
find  out.  The  Blue  Label,  a  special  portrait 
plate  made  by  the  Lumibre  Company,  is  sold  at 
popular  prices  and  has  many  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it. 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  new  catalogue  of 
Cooke  lenses,  it  is  worth  while  writing  for  one  now. 
Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.,  New  York,  who 
are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Cooke  lens,  are  also 
sole  American  agents  for  the  famous  Dallmeyer 
Portrait  Lens,  and  can  take  care  of  your  lens 
wants,  whether  for  a  px)cket  kodak  or  the  highest 
grade  of  studio  portraiture. 


Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  ask  us  to  announce 
that  they  have  recently  been  appointed  sole 
United  States  agents  for  the  well-known  Thornton- 
Pickard  Roller-blind  Shutters.  The  manufac- 
turers of  these  shutters  are  the  originators  and 
inventors  of  the  roller-blind  shutter  system,  the 
most  popular  styles  being  the  standard  time  and 
instantaneous  and  studio  shutters.  Burke  & 
James  further  advise  that  they  have  made  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  prices  of  the  shutters.  Write 
to  them  direct  for  details  of  prices  and  shutters. 


We  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  publication 
offices  of  American  Photography  have  been  re- 
moved from  New  York  to  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  that  from  this  date  F.  R.  Fraprie  will 
have  entire  charge  of  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments. 

W.  C.  Hafner  has  given  up  his  suburban  studio 
and  is  now  located  at  28  W.  33d  St.,  New  York,  and 
is  prepared  to  undertake  fine  portraiture  in  water 
color,  sepia,  india  ink,  and  miniatures  on  ivory. 
We  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hafner's  work,  and 
can  recommend  it. 


"Agfa  "  Metol  Formulas  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
tremely neat  vest-pocket  book  of  formulas.  The 
"Agfa"  people  realize  that  the  plate  or  paper 
manufacturers  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the 
best  formula  for  their  special  brand  of  plates  and 
paper,  and  have  gathered  together  into  this  one 
little  book  all  the  standard  formulas  calling  for 
metol.  That  there  are  formulas  for  every  plate  or 
paper  on  the  American  market  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  popularity  of  metol.  The  photographer  using 
"Agifa"  metol  according  to  the  formulas  given  in 
this  little  book  is  sure  of  the  best  results  every 
time.  The  Berlin  Aniline  Co.,  of  213  Water  St., 
New  York,  will  forward  a  copy  upon  request. 
Send  for  one  today  —  you'll  be  glad  to  have  it. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  editor 
of  The  Amaieur  Photographer y  which  took  place 
February  25,  not  only  English  photography  but 
pictorial  photography  the  world  over  is  a  heavy 
loser.  To  Horsley  Hinton  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  steady  advance  in  pictorial  photog- 
raphy within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.     A 


pictorial  worker  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  status  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. A  fluent  speaker  and  writer  and  a  man 
of  unbounded  energy,  his  place  in  photography 
will  be  a  difficult  one  to  fill.  Elsewhere  we  reprint 
an  appreciation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mas- 
kell,  a  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Mr.  Hinton. 
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Camera  Work  for  April  contains  a  very  full 
account  of  the  late  Stieglitz-Camera  Club  of 
New  York  affair,  which  has  been  filling  the  New 
York  daily  papers  of  late,  and  puts  the  Camera 
Club  in  a  rather  bad  light.  The  action  of  the 
club  in  expelling  Mr.  Stieglitz  was  found  to  have 
been  illegal,  and  he  was  reinstated,  whereupon  he 
sent  in  his  resignation,  as  did  some  forty  other 
members  of  the  club,  the  latter  body  forming  the 
new  club  to  be  known  as  the  Camera  Workers. 


Photographers  who  contemplate  trying  the 
Autochrome  process,  now^  that  prices  have  been 
so  materially  reduced,  would  do  well  to  read 
Steichen's  account  of  how  he  makes  Autochromes 
— and  he  has  made  some  of  the  best.  It  is  to 
appear  in  Camera  Work,  ready  early  in  April. 
The  article  is  to  be  illustrated  by  three  very  fine 
reproductions  in  color,  and  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  process  and  methods  of  getting  results. 
We  will  be  glad  to  secure  copies  for  any  of  our 
readers.     The  price  is  $2.00. 


Official  announcements  of  the  International 
Photographic  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Dresden 
next  year  have  reached  this  country,  and  copies  of 
the  English  program  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  American  Commissioner, 
6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Entry  blanks 
printed  in  English,  German,  and  French  w^ill  be 
issued  in  about  two  months.  The  closing  date  for 
the  reception  of  American  pictures  has  not  yeU" 
been  definitely  determined,  but  will  probably  be 
about  December  i.  The  exposition  will  open 
May  I,  1909,  and  remain  open 'until  October  15. 


Meredith  Janvier,  of  Baltimore,  held  his 
fourth  annual  exhibition  of  photographic  portraits, 
March  5  to  14,  in  that  city  and  scored  a  distinct 
artistic  and  commercial  success.  No  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  leading  citizens  visited  the  gal- 
leries during  one  afternoon.  The  exhibition 
comprised  150  portraits  from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Janvier,  supplemented  by  some  fiftv  portraits 
loaned  by  H.  Walter  Barrett  (Loncfon),  Stein, 
Strauss,  Pierce,  Goldensky,  MacDonald,  and 
Benjamin  (Paris).  W^e  congratulate  Mr.  Jan- 
vier on  the  success  of  this  dignified  method  of 
advertising. 


From  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Portfolio  of  the  1907 
Kodak  Advertising  Competition.  This  is  a 
handsome  book,  about  9  x  12,  reproducing  twelve 
striking  photographs  illustrating  kodakery — if  we 
may  coin  the  word.  The  first  picture  is  an  adapta- 
tion in  color  from  one  of  the  pictures  from  the 
first  prize  group  that  won  for  E.  Donald  Roberts, 
Detroit,  one  •  thousand  dollars.  We  repeat  the 
figure  to  be  sure  that  you  get  it  correct — $1000. 
This  is  surely  a  record  price  for  a  photograph. 


The  second  picture — a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a 
tank  developing  outfit — secured  for  H.  O.  Baird, 
Pittsburg,  the  second  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00).  The  other  pictures  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  sort  of  pictures  that  can  be  used  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  This  is  the  quickest  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  we  have  seen,  and  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one.  The  Eastman  Company  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  book  postpaid  to  any 
reader  of  this  magazine.  Our  advice  is  to  send 
for  a  copy;  then  read  the  particulars  of  the  1908 
.  Kodak  Contest,  given  in  our  February  issue,  the 
first  prize  in  which  is  $500.00  for  one  negative, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  get  it.  The  Eastman  Com- 
pany is  be  to  commended  for  going  to  such  great 
expense  to  show  the  professional  photographer 
the  possibilities  that  await  him  in  the  advertising 
field.  »  \ 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  only  official 
souvenir  program  of  the  Detroit  Convention 
will  be  the  Association  Annual^  published  by  the 
association  and  hitherto  know^n  as  the  Association 
Review.  This  will  be  issued  before  the  Convention 
and  everv'  member  of  the  association  wHll  receive 
a  copy. 


Their  Excellencies  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
book  of  half-tone  portraits  of  the  Governor- 
Generals  of  Canada  and  their  wives,  from  1854 
to  the  present  time,  all  photographed  at  the  Studio 
of  Wm.  Notman  &  Sons,  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  booklet  is  issued  as  a  semicentennial  sou- 
venir of  the  business  established  in  1856.  The 
firm  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  main- 
tained its  reputation  as  the  leading  Canadian 
photographers  for  a  period  almost  equal  to  the 
life  of  photography  itself. 


For  the  second  time  in  succession  the  National 
Association  meets  within  the  territory  of  the 
Ohio-Michigan  Association.  For  this  reason  the 
officers  of  the  O.  M.  P.  A.  have  decided  to  post- 
pone their  I9d8  meetirtg  until  1909  to  enable  their 
members  to  attend  the  National  Association 
meeting  at  Detroit. 

The  March  number  of  The  Photo  Minialure, 
No.  87,  entitled  "Bromide  Printing  Made  Easy," 
is  a  simple  little  handbook  on  this  subject,  giving 
the  best  and  latest  information  on  bromide  printing 
in  the  usual  clear  and  concise  language  that  has 
made  The  Photo  Miniature  series  famous. 


Lrv ELY'S  Method  of  Lighting  seems  to  be  filling 
the  proverbial  long-felt  want,  judging  by  the  way 
it  is  selling.  It  has  been  highly  endorsed  as  a 
practical  and  helpful  method  of  demonstrating 
the  various  methods  of  lighting  the  subject. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid.  If  you  have  not  secured  a 
copy  you  ought  to  do  so  at  once. 


Bv  M.  A.  Blazier,  Lebanon,  F*a. 
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ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  PER  PRINT. 


One  thousand  dollars  per  print  is 
not  the  price  we  are  going  to  advise  the 
photographer  to  make  as  his  irreducible 
minimum.  Far  from  it.  The  time  may 
come,  but  it  is  not  on  the  horizon  yet. 

In  one  of  our  contemporaries  C.  H. 
Claudy  gives  us  the  benefit  of  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  an  eminent  civil 
engineer.  This  gentlemean  propounded 
a  wonderful  scheme  for  the  production 
of  photographs  at  one  thousand  dollars 
per  print.  Granting  for  a  moment  the 
possibility  of  the  scheme,  the  number  of 
sitters  who  could  aflford  to  pay  this  price 
is  so  very  limited  that  two  or  three 
photographers  could  supply  the  de- 
mand without  working  on  Simdays. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
many  subjects  are  worth  photographing 
at  a  thousand  dollars  per  print?  Once 
in  a  while  a  beautiful  woman,  a  delight- 
ful child,  a  forceful  man,  are  well 
worth  a  superhuman  effort  to  perpetuate 
their  special  beauties.  Gainsborough's 
"Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  Leighton's 
"Boy  Blowing  Bubbles,"  and  Franz 
Hals'  "Portrait  of  a  Man,"  are  treasures 
that  give  joy  to  countless  thousands 
throu^     successive     generations.      A 


thousand  dollars  is  not  a  fractional  part 
of  their  value. 

The  photograph  lacks  the  first  neces- 
sity of  a  work  of  art — ^permanency — 
and  prohibits  the  exaction  of  more  than 
a  nominal  figure.  Why  would  the  pho- 
tographer expend  great  efforts  and  the 
sitter  a  large  sum  of  money  to  secure  a 
picture  that  might  last  ten,  twenty,  or 
forty  years?  We  have  seen  so-called 
permanent  photographs  made  by  a 
Fifth  Avenue  photographer,  and  for 
which  a  high  price  was  paid,  assume  a 
spotted  and  faded  appearance  that  ren- 
dered them  unsightly  as  decorations 
and  useless  as  records,  and  this  in  less 
than  ten  years. 

Good  work  will  always  bring  good 
prices,  and  the  photographer  who  de- 
votes himself  to  producing  good  work 
will  secure  the  greater  number  of  cus- 
tomers, and  as  these  increase,  prices  can 
also  be  increased.  When  your  work 
reaches  the  point  where  you  are  in  de- 
mand, the  price  question  does  not  greatly 
bother  the  would-be  sitter.  So  long  as 
they  feel  confident  that  you  can  make  a 
good  portrait  they  are  willing  to  pay 
your  price. 
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The  dite  of  Philadelphia,  who  go 
down  into  the  poorest  quarter  of  the 
city  to  have  their  portraits  made  by 
Goldensky,  do  not  seek  him  out  because 
he  charges  high  prices.  They  go  because 
they  have  heard  that  he  can  make  good 
portraits.  Goldensky  did  not  always  get 
the  prices  he  now  gets  for  his  work.  The 
work  was  not  as  good;  but  he  set  to 
work  to  make  better  portraits,  and  in  the 


the  same  proportion  the  price  advanced. 
Photographs  are  like  every  other  com- 
modity, in  that  their  prices  are  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Good  photographs  are  scarce 
and  command  a  high  price.  Ordinary 
photographs  are  common,  and  bring 
an  ordinary  price.  If  diamonds  were 
as  plentiful  as  pebbles  on  the  seashore, 
they  would  be  worth  just  as  much. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1908. 

Changing  Conditions  Require  New  Ideas.    The  Detroit  Convention  Assumes 
the  Responsibility  of  Making  a  New  Standard. 


Before  considering  the  details  of  the 
work  planned,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  desirable  choice  of  Detroit  for  an 
outing.  Beautifully  situated  on  the 
border  line  of  the  great  lakes,  with 
people  possessed  of  true  Western  hos- 
pitality and  generous  citizenship,  always 
insisting  that  ''life  is  worth  the  living  in 
Detroit,"  you  are  soon  made  to  feel 
as  one  of  their  own.  Its  handsome 
buildings  substantially  built,  with  its 
parks  and  drives  in  and  about  the  city, 
together  with  its  beautiful  river,  afford- 
ing cool,  refreshing,  and  delightful 
recreation,  day  or  night,  combine  to 
make  Detroit  the  beautihil  convention 
city  that  it  is. 

The  cool  lake  breezes,  even  in  the 
warmest  days,  make  it  an  ideal  place  for 
tourists  seeking  rest  and  quiet.  When 
I  speak  of  Detroit  as  a  place  of  rest  and 
quiet,  I  would  not  have  you  infer  that 
the  city  rests.  Contrary  to  this,  you 
will  find  Detroit  alive  with  the  spirit 
of  American  industry  and  thrift,  second 
to  no  city  of  its  size  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Among  its  merchants  are  numbered 
many  successful  photographers,  full 
of  energy  and  enterprise,  who  are 
oflFering  ever)'  assistance  to  make  the 


Detroit  convention  a  success.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  large  Ust  of  good 
photographers  in  Detroit,  the  following 
have  been  placed  on  committee  work 
to  provide  entertainment  during  our 
stay,  viz.,  C.  M.  Hayes;  J.  M.  Arthur, 
D.  D.  Spellman,  and  E.  D.  Roberts  as 
Chairman.  These  names  insure  the 
success  of  this  work.  Details  will 
be  announced  in  due  time.  ' 

At  the  Dayton  convention  the  much- 
talked-of  question  of  prizes  was  brought 
up  for  discussion,  and  a  general  hearing 
was  accorded  those  present.  Remarks,, 
pro  and  con,  by  interested  members 
resulted  in  the  convention  declaring 
for  prizes  in  1908,  but  leaving  the  final 
adjustment  to  the  executive  board. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  sentiments 
expressed,  the  board  decided  to  oflFer 
three  steriing  silver  cups  of  unequal 
value  as  first,  second,  and  third  prizes^ 

These  silver  cups,  purchased  from 
one  of  the  leading  silversmiths  of  New- 
York,  are  beautiful  works  of  art  and 
are  well  worth  the  efiFort  of  the  best  and 
busiest  of  our  craftsmen.*    These  cups 

*  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Pine  MacDonald 
who  gave  of  his  valuable  time,  assisting  the 
board  in  locating  and  purchasing  these  valuable 
trophies.— F.  R.  B. 
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are  of  sterling  silver,  beautiful  in  line, 
proportion,  and  simplicity,  and  diflFer 
only  in  size,  being,  respectively,  four- 
teen, twelve,  and  ten  inches  high.  Each 
of  these  is  to  be  suitably  engraved, 
and  presented  to  the  winners  the  last 
day  of  the  convention.  The  class  for 
which  they  are  awarded  is  to  be  known 
as  the  competitive  class,  comprising  six 
pictures  of  a  size  not  less  than  nine 
inches  each  way. 

Never  before  has  a  more  tempting 
oflfer  been  held  out  to  a  courageous 
man,  who  enters  a  friendly  contest  of 
this  kind  prepared  to  wear  the  laurels 
of  victory  gracefully  or  meet  defeat 
in  a  manly  and  sportsmanlike  way. 
Are  you  wise  to  your  opportunity? 
Knowing  ones  having  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  work  will  start 
at  once,  preparing  six  pictures  for  this 
notable  contest. 

The  present  advanced  stage  of  the 
photographic  art  has  led  your  board 
to  believe  that  among  our  own  members 
are  photographers  that  can  capably, 
honestly,  and  fearlessly  award  these 
prizes.  Contestants  will  be  able  to  use 
their  judgment  in  selecting  their  pictures 
for  this  contest,  knowing  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  photographers  alone. 

The  Salon  class  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore,  with  this  notable  change, 
that  only  such  pictures  as  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  honorable  mention 
shall  receive  the  certificates  of  award, 
whether  there  be  one  or  many.  The 
entry  for  this  class  comprises  three 
pictures  of  any  size  and  any  class  of 
subject.  These  pictures  are  to  be 
judged  mainly  from  a  pictorial  and 
artistic  standard,  and  will  be  passed 
upon  by  a  competent  jury,  including 
an  artist. 

What  should  prove  of  great  educa- 
tional benefit  and  of  intense  interest, 
just  at  this  present  time,  will  be  the 
contest  for  the  best  results  in  color 
photography   by    any   known    process. 


To  the  most  successful  exhibitor  will 
be  awarded  a  beautiful  sterling  silver 
cup  suitably  engraved.  This  will  be 
presented  to  the  winner  the  last  day 
of  the  convention.  Contestants,  in  all 
classes,  must  be  active  members  in  the 
P.  A.  of  A.,  and  in  good  standing,  to 
receive  awards. 

The  executive  board  will  exercise 
the  utmost  care  to  see  that  merit  wins 
in  all  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  Salon  and  competi- 
tive classes  in  the  art  department  comes 
the  complimentary  class.  This  class 
represents  those  of  our  membership 
who  desire  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  our  exhibitions,  as  a 
favor  to  the  association.  By  this  co- 
operation, and  comparison  of  results, 
we  have  seen  an  advance  yearly,  which 
is  self-evident  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  this  class,  and  hence  continued. 

It  is  expected  that  every  member  of 
the  association  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  association  work  by  send- 
ing pictures  either  for  the  Salon,  Com- 
petitive, Color,  or  Complimentary  classes. 
Get  busy.  If  you  have  good  things 
made,  get  your  prints  ready  early. 
If  you  are  to  make  new  things,  start 
at  once,  and  produce  the  best  things 
of  your  Hfe,  that  we  may  have  them 
in  Detroit  in  July. 

Feeling  the  spirit  of  desired  change 
creeping  over  association  affairs,  your 
board  has  concluded  to  turn  about 
face  and  make  this  convention  a  picture- 
making  convention  instead  of  a  picture- 
talking  convention.  In  this  effort  we 
ask  the  support  and  assistance  of  each 
of  our  members  in  making  a  success 
of  this  undertaking,  a  practical  school 
of  photography. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  school  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
usual  sessions  brief*  and  to  the  point. 
Art  lectures  and  lengthy  papers  are  to 
be  eliminated.  In  their  place,  practical 
studio  work    will   be   done,   from    the 
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making  of  the  negative  to  the  finished 
print. 

In  order  to  handle  the  school  suc- 
cessfully, the  convention  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  working  classes,  designated 
by  four  colors — blue,  red,  orange,  and 
green. 

When  paying  your  dues  this  year, 
your  receipt  for  membership  will  be 
one  of  these  colors.  These  four  colors 
will  alternate  through  the  receipt  stubs 
a,nd  will  be  turned  out  respectively 
as  payments  are  received.  This  plan 
allows  no  choice,  but  will  be  purely  a 
matter  of  chance  as  to  which  color  you 
receive,  and  eliminates  favoritism.  This 
•division  is  made  necessary,  that  the 
classes  may  be  handled  with  accuracy 
^nd  promptness;  also  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  our  members  shall  be  drawn 
:away  from  the  convention  proper  at 
one  time.  Your  colored  receipt  repre- 
sents your  section  and  entitles  you  to 
^idmission  to  the  work  of  your  class  only. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  regular  con- 
tention hall  a  suitable  and  commodious 
building  has  been  secured  for  the  use 
of  this  school,  known  as  the  Light 
Infantry  Building.  These  quarters  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  school  work.  In  the  main 
hall  are  three  large  windows  occupying 
the  entire  front  of  the  room.  These 
windows  open  to  the  north,  giving  perfect 
daylight  for  modem  methods  of  lighting 
a  subject.  Electric  and  flashlight  will 
te  provided  should  experiments  be 
desired  in  artificial  lighting.  This  build- 
ing affords  well-arranged  quarters  for 
the  following  needs:  Operating  room, 
dark  room,  finishing  room,  with  retouch- 
ing stand;  also  reception  room  if  needed. 
In  one  of  these  rooms  four  transparency 
stands  will  be  provided,  one  for  each 
class,  for  displaying  the  negatives  made 
during  their  clasS  work.  This  will 
allow  members  of  all  the  classes  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  results. 
This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  bv  each 


class  to  completion,  from  sittings  to 
photographs.  The  finished  pictures 
from  negatives  shown  in  the  trans- 
parency frames  to  be  hung  for  com- 
parison and  education  of  the  members 
only.  These  classes  are  to  be  headed 
by  leading  men  of  our  profession,  whose 
ability  and  methods  stand  for  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  photography.  These 
men  are  to  have  full  control  of  all  the 
work  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
may  call  upon  any  member  of  his  class 
for  assistance,  and  it  is  expected  of  the 
members  to  respond  cheerfully. 

These  men  are  to  be  designated  as 
captains,  and  as  such  they  are  to  be 
known.  At  the  present  writing  these 
classes  have  been  provided  for,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
these  men  for  their  willingness  and  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  our  plans. 
Watch  next  month's  journal  for  illus- 
trated article  relating  to  this  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  here  is  more 
real  live  fun,  seasoned  with  a  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalr}^,  than  has  ever  before 
been  given  our  members  in  the  way  of 
popular  education. 

Pay  your  yearly  dues  to  the  treasurer 
and  draw  your  color  for  class  instruc- 
tion. DonH  be  a  snail,  but  pay  your 
dues  early  and  get  in  the  front  ranks 
where  the  live  ones  are. 

F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

A  Blue  Toning  Bath.  The  following 
modification  of  the  iron  blue  toning  bath 
is  given  by  our  Spanish  contemporarj-, 
Photos: 

A 

Water 100  c.c.m. 

Pot.  ferricyanide     ...         1.5  grains. 

B 

Water 100  c.c.m. 

Ferric  chloride  .      .      .      .  1.5  grams. 

Ammon.  oxalate     ...  0.4  grams. 

The  two  solutions  are  mixed  before 
use,  and  the  print  or  lantern  slide  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  for  one  minute. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  April  i,  2,  and  3* 


The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York  was  held  in  New  York,  April 
I,  2,  and  3,  and  was  in  every  way  an 
unqualified  success. 

The  attendance  was  larger  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  before,  the  pictures 
were  more  numerous,  and,  indicating 
the  good  results  of  the  stimulus  a  society 
gives,  the  pictures  averaged  higher  in 
quality,  and  made  quite  a  notable 
showing. 

The  Fifty  Dollar  prize  brought  out 
many  good  and  practical  ideas;  the  re- 
ports of  the  sections  all  showed  an  in- 
creasing interest  ia  the  society  by  the 
photographers  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  social  side  of  the  convention, 
culminating  in  the  banquet,  was  a  prom- 
inent success. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  sessions  of  the 
meeting  was  the  demonstration  and 
lecture  on  the  Lumifere  process.  The 
slides  shown  by  the  Lumifere  Company 
and  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Parkinson  were  a 
revelation  to  most  of  the  photographers 
present;  the  portraits  especially,  by 
their  naturalness  and  beauty  and 
warmth  of  coloring,  drew  frequent  and 
hearty  applause. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  successful  carrying 
through  of  the  convention,  and  must 
feel  repaid  for  much  of  their  time  and 
labor  given  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  the  serivces  of  President 
Bradley  for  another  year.  The  past 
twelve  months  of  office  will  have  taught 
him  many  things  that  will  be  of  great 
help  to  him  and  the  Society  in  the  com- 
ing twelve  months. 

The  demonstrations  in  the  different 


studios  by  Core,  Goldensky,  Hollinger^ 
Parkinson,  and  Phillips  were  well  at- 
tended by  appreciative  classes. 

The  only  regretable  part  of  the  whole 
proceedings  wsls  the  fact  that  some 
members  failed  to  get  raihoad  certifi- 
cates; the  lack  of  these  prevented  many 
of  the  members  securing  the  special  re- 
bate offered  by  the  railroads  imder 
certain  conditions.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  remedied  at  the  next 
convention.  Below  we  give  an  abridged 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

President  Bradley* s  Address. 

Brother  Photographers,  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society  of  New  York: 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  work 
and  business  sessions,  I  would  extend 
to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and 
cordial  greetings  to  this,  our  Fourth 
Annual  Convention. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  such 
a  program  as  will  prove  of  intrinsic 
value  to  you  in  the  conduct  of  your  busi- 
ness on  your  return  to  the  various  cities 
and  towns  from  which  you  hail. 

I  shall  not  take  up  our  valuable  time 
with  any  dry  statistical  review  of  the 
progress  of  our  art  since  our  meeting 
last  year,  but  would  say  that,  despite 
the  general  business  depression,  there 
has  been  such  substantial  progress  that 
the  most  pessimistic  must  admit  of  a 
higher  general  average  of  technical  and 
artistic  excellence. 

The  most  notable  single  achievement 
during  the  current  year  has  unquestion- 
ably been  the  long  wished  for  consum- 
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mation  of  the  autochromatic  plate, 
which  result  has  been  arrived  at  after 
long  years  of  persistent  and  careful  ex- 
periment on  the  part  of  its  discoverers. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  France 
can  claim  the  honor  of  both  the  mono- 
chrome and  autochrome  plate  discov- 
eries, to  America,  the  American  fol- 
lowers and  votaries  of  the  art  of  Da- 
guerre,  there  must  be  awarded  no  small 
share  of  the  credit  for  having  developed 
the  artistic  possibilities  latent  in  these 
remarkable  discoveries. 

My  adNice  to  you  is  to  look  into  it  well 
before  you  return  to  your  homes.  Everj' 
courtesy  will  be  extended  to  you  by  its 
inventors,  and  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing, through  whatever  intricacies 
of  the  process  may  exist,  will  be  accorded 
you  in  the  beautifully  illustrated  lecture 
to  be  given  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  this 
evening,  while  our  friends,  Mr.  Falk  and 
Mr.  Parkinson,  will  give  you  a  practical 
exposition  of  its  possibilities  in  their 
demonstrations  of  this  afternoon. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  work  of 
our  various  sections  this  past  year,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  within  that 
period,  I  have  to  say,  that  there  have 
been  formed  three  new  sections — Mo- 
hawk No.  5,  Buffalo  No.  6,  and  Northern 
No.  7. 

First  and  foremost  among  these,  of 
course,  stands  the  Buffalo  Section, 
which,  under  the  direction  and  sympa- 
thetic guidance  of  that  energetic  and 
tireless  worker,  its  chairman,  and  our 
vice-president,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Bliss,  has 
within  less  than  a  year  acquired  a  mem- 
bership approximating  fifty — a  phe- 
nomenal record — one  of  which  all  its 
officers  and  members  may  feel  justly 
proud,  and  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  this  Society. 

We,  then,  have  Mohawk  Section, 
which,  drawing  from  a  much  smaller 
population,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  F.  E.  Abbot,  of  Little 
Falls,  and  then  the  Northern  Section, 


with  Mr.  Hart  in  the  chair,  doing  good 
work,  and  ere  another  year  rolls  around 
will  be  bringing  in  reports  of  their  active 
helpfulness  in  an  increased  degree, 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance, under  the  articles  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

Of  the  older  established  Sections — 
the  Central  No.  3 — ^under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Hudson 
River  No.  4,  under  Mr.  Sherow,  who 
has  kept  things  moving  by  his  breezy 
and  rapid-fire  communications,  which 
have  proved  him  a  pastmaster  in  the  art 
of  letter  writing,  will  join  the  others  in 
rendering  reports  of  their  progress  later 
in  our  meeting. 

The  Labor  Bureau,  through  the 
courtesy  of  our  former  president,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  has  been  maintained  with- 
out cost  to  this  Society,  and  has  proved 
of  much  value  in  filling  the  wants  of  the 
employer  with  reliable  and  efficient  help. 

We  have  very  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  while  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  our  satisfaction  with  the 
many  results  achieved,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  we 
must  not  allow  the  work  so  well  estab- 
lished by  my  predecessors,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Mr.  Hoyt,  to  be  regarded 
with  any  degree  of  satisfied  complacency, 
while  there  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished quite  enough  to  awaken  a 
healthy  discontent,  and  to  act  as  a  spur 
and  incentive  to  greater  developments 
and  achievements. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
the  day  of  individualism  has  passed;  it 
was  not  always  so,  but  is  so  today,  and 
if  each  one  here  on  returning  to  his 
home  town  will  strive  to  do  a  little  mis- 
sionary work,  he  can  help  along  a  just 
and  righteous  cause. 

If  we  can  embody  a  little  of  the  spirit 
of  Masonic  fellowship  in  our  organiza- 
tion, and  bring  such  into  the  daily  inter- 
course with  our  contemporaries,  take 
the  word  from  me,  the  whole  world  of 
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photographic  endeavor  will  be  '  revo- 
lutionized, and  out  of  the  growing 
respect  for  our  brother  photographers 
and  ourselves  must  arise  such  appre- 
ciation from  the  public  which  the  nature 
of  our  art  not  alone  calls  for,  but  from 
its  importance  to  the  world's  education 
advancement  and  artistic  development 
demands. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  our  organi- 
zation may  embrace  every  professional 
photographer  throughout  the  confines 
of  this  State,  and  in  this  not  only  bring 
honor  and  credit  to  our  Society,  but,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know,  bring  eternal 
gratitude  and  thankfuhiess  into  the 
heart  of  your  first  president  by  the  con- 
summation of  his  hopes  and  aspirations 
regarding  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society  of  New  York.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose — with 
the  artistic  help  and  aid  of  many  who 
are  in  this  audience  today — we  should 
be  enabled  to  plant  the  banner  of  pho- 
tographic achievement  so  firmly  upon 
the  heights  of  artistic  excellence  that  no 
one  may  deny  its  just  claims  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  very  greatest  of  the 
arts. 

I  feel  that  our  Society  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  demonstrations 
this  afternoon,  by  two  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  the  association  movement,  as 
well  as  two  of  the  most  artistic  workers 
in  the  photographic  field  today,  Mr. 
Elias  Goldensky,  who  will  demonstrate 
his  method  of  "Finding  the  Individ- 
uality of  the  Subject,"  and  Mr.  Ryland 
Phillips,  on  "The  Treatment  of  the 
Negative  after  Exposure." 

Other  good  friends,  whom  we  have 
always  with  us,  will  give  demonstrations. 
"How  I  Do  It,"  in  the  inimitable  way 
of  our  good  friend  HolUnger;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least  in  our  affection 
and  esteem,  that  friend  of  ours,  and 
foster  dad  to  half  the  kids  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Core,  will  show  how  he  has  won 
both  fame  and  dollars. 


In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  my  brother  officers  who 
have  so  willingly  stood  by  and  helped 
me  during  this  past  year,  and  it  seems 
proper  to  me  to  here  express  on  behalf 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  So- 
ciety of  New  York  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
us  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  its  officers  and  attendants. 


Communications. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Harscher,  of  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  relating  to  the  portrait  folio 
of  the  Rochester  photographers,  was 
read. 


April  i,  1908. 

To  the  Professional  Photographers^  So- 
ciety of  New  York: 

Gentlemen:  The  report  of  the 
Rochester  Section  mentions  a  portrait 
folio,  which  its  members  have  placed  on 
sale  in  their  studios. 

Three  grades  are  in  use,  which  are 
retailed  at  $6,  $8,  and  $15. 

These  are  especially  intended  for  por- 
traits having  wide  margins  and  for  those 
attached  to  flexible  mounts. 

It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  old  style  photograph  album 
became  obsolete.  During  this  period 
the  profession  has  steadily  improved  the 
style  and  quality,  and  increased  the  size 
of  portraits. 

It  was  speedily  discovered  that  people 
were  willing  to  pay  from  $25  to  $100  for 
a  single  portrait,  if  it  pleased  them. 

In  nearly  every  city  of  the  land  one  or 
more  photographers  can  be  found  who 
regularly  receive  from  $15  to  $50  per 
dozen  for  5  x  7  to  8  x  10  prints.  Instead, 
however,  of  ordering  a  few  dozen,  as 
was  formerly  often  the  case,  people  now 
usually  order  less  than  one  dozen. 

Experience,  as  well  as  inquiry,  con- 
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vinces  me  the  price  is  not  the  cause^of  the 
decreased  sales. 

The  real  difficulty,  I  feel  confident,  is 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  device  for  protect- 
ing and  displaying  the  portraits. 

When  one  presents  friends  with  a  por- 
trait which  cost  from  $i  to  $5,  and  finds 
a  few  weeks  thereafter  it  has  been  taken 
from  its  former  resting  place  and  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  we  should  not  wonder 
that  our  sales  decrease. 
'  All  good  portraits  will  not  be  framed. 
This  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 

All  good  portraits  can,  however,  be 
protected  and  suitably  displayed  in  a 
folio. 

A  row  of  photographs  spread  along 
walls  or  mantels  is  far  from  ornamental. 

All  men  who  have  been  called  on  to 
frame  pictures  realize  keenly  that  no 
matter  how  suitable  the  frame  may  be 
for  the  picture,  the  harmony  and  beauty 
are  destroyed  if  the  wallpaper  is  of  im- 
suitable  color  or  design,  or  the  picture 
placed  in  an  unsuitable  light. 

High  grade  portraits  should  receive 
the  same  careful  consideration  as  ex- 
pensive paintings.  < 

Rochester  Section  experimented  with 
the  folio — ^finally  adopting  a  size  and 
color  of  leaf  which  would  enhance  the 
appearance  of  any  good  portrait. 

Nearly  every  enthusiastic  amateur 
photographer  of  the  present  day  has  an 
album  for  protecting  and  displajing  his 
photographs.  The  manufacturers  re- 
alized the  necessity  of  supplying  this 
want. 

I  believe  the  manufacturers  will 
quickly  furnish  portrait  folios  if  the 
photographers  call  for  them. 

If  the  New  York  State  Society  will 
endorse  the  portrait  folio  project,  and 
the  societies  of  other  States  do  likewise, 
in  a  short  time  folios  may  be  in  general 
use  and  sold  in  department  stores. 

Every  man  who  is  forty  years  of  age 
can  remember  when  he  was  a  youth  he 
was  requested  to  present  his  photograph 


to  some  friend  who  had  a  vacant  place 
waiting  for  it  in  his  album. 

It  Ues  with  us  to  reestablish  this 
custom. 

The  prices  I  have  mentioned  are 
vastly  in  excess  of  what  these  folios 
would  be  sold  at,  could  they  be  made  in 
quantities. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  H.  Habscher. 


Treasurer's  Report  for  iqcS. 

The  following  report  was  received  from 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Al.  Lloyd: 

Received  from  Floyd  E.  Baker,  July 

1,  1907 ^297.73 

Received  from  dues  to  April  i ,  1908     .         7 1 6.20 

Total  cash $1013.93 

Disbursements  to  April  1^1908       .     •         191.65 

$822.28 
Dues  to  April  2 72.00 

Total  on  hand $894.28 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Al.  Lloyd,  Treasurer, 

P.  P.  s.  of  N.  Y. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was 
devoted  to  the  studio  demonstrations, 
and  the  evening  to  the  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  Lumiire  process. 


SECOND  DAY,  THURSDAY,   APRIL  2. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
Fifty  Dollar  Gold  Prize  idea;  there  were 
eleven  ideas  put  into  competition,  of 
more  or  less  merit,  but  all  of  some  use 
in  the  workroom  or  studio. 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  voted  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Dick,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
for  a  device  for  cutting  paper  by  means 
of  a  banjo  string,  and  a  rapid  and  handy 
development  paper  printing  machine. 
The  ideas  offered  were: 
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Lipp^s  Printing  Frame. 

This  printing  frame  consists  of  a 
frame  similar  to  those  in  general  use, 
but  is  provided  with  a  flexible  hinge  at 
one  end,  allowing  one  or  more  negatives 
or  glass  plates  to  be  put  :n  (for  double 
printing)  without  danger  of  breaking, 
and  p^o^dded  with  a  lever  and  spring  at 
the  other  end.  There  is  an  attachment 
for  holding  the  back  up  while  loading 
and  an  automatic  registering  device 
actuated  by  the  lever  at  the  time  of 
closing.  The  frame  allows  one  to  do 
much  more  work  in  a  given  time,  with 
greater  ease,  than  the  old  frame. 

Pohle's  Baby  Holder. 

Fred  Pohle,  of  BuflFalo,  showed  an 
improvement  on  his  invisible  baby 
holder.  His  instrument  fits  round  the 
body  of  the  baby  and  holds  it  as  the 
motfier  would  hold  her  baby.  It  holds 
the  child  in  a  standing  or  sitting  posi- 
tion on  any  kind  of  furniture  or  studio 
accessory,  and  is  adjustable  to  any  size 
child  from  two  weeks  old  to  six  years. 
It  is  a  very  neat  little  device,  folding  up 
into  small  space.  In  use  it  is  not  vis- 
ible, as  the  baby's  dress  can  be  dropped, 
over  the  entire  apparatus.  It  does  not 
disfigure  furniture  in  any  way,  as  it  is 
attached  to  a  chair,  for  instance,  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw  fitting  into  a 
small  female  screw  sunk  flush  in  the 
chair.  The  saving  in  plates  effected 
by  its  use  will  pay  for  one  in  about  a 
month,  as  Mr.  Pohle  has  figured  out. 
Two  or  more  can  be  used  for  group 
pictures. 

Rockwood^s  Printing  Process. 

George  Rockwood,  of  New  York,  sent 
in  a  description  of  a  new  photo-mechan- 
ical reproducing  process,  which  Mr. 
Core  read  out: 


"  It  has  been  my  conviction  for  some 
years  that  the  ultimate  form  of  our  art 
would  be  in  the  line  of  permanent  pic- 
tures, to  be  printed  from  copper,  steel, 
or  zinc  plates,  and  that  there  was  still  a 
higher  form  of  half-tone  or  photogravure 
than  had  thus  far  been  attained.  How- 
ever skilful  or  perfect  the  copies  from 
paper  photographs  (and  all  half-tones 
hitherto  are  copies)  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Once,  when  mak- 
ing a  very  large  glass  positive,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  in  the  total  absence  of  struc- 
ture was  the  solution  of  the  matter. 
It  should  have  been  thought  of  long 
ago,  but  on  application  to  the  Patent 
Office  it  was  found  that  this  simple 
device  of  working  from  glass  positives 
had  never  been  used,  hence  a  patent 
was  granted.  Of  course,  these  can  be 
made  any  size,  enlarged  or  reduced,, 
and  while  the  positives  are  still  ivety 
reversed  or  not.  This  latter  peculiarity 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it 
obviated  the  necessity  of  stripping  the 
film  from  the  negative  in  order  to  re- 
verse the  image  on  the  zinc  or  copper 
plate  before  etching.  Not  only  can  a 
small  cabinet  negative  be  enlarged, 
without  loss  of  detail,  to  a  life-size 
etched  plate,  but  the  time  reduced  to  a 
mar\'ellous  degree.  I  posed  a  sitter 
for  the  World  newspaper,  and  handed 
the  waiting  reporter  an  8x10  positive 
ready  for  the  screen  in  seventeen  minutes. 
Of  course,  breaking  all  records,  and 
producing  a  quality  never  before  seen." 

Specimens  of  the  process  as  applied 
both  to  half-tones  and  photo-etchings 
or  photo-engraving  were  shown. 

DuBois^  Vignetter. 

W.  Du  Bois,  of  Utica,  showed  a 
simple  vignetter  for  use  on  the  front  of 
the  camera,  giving  perfect  vignettes, 
and  adjustable  at  any  angle  by  means 
of    a    chain    and    counterweight.      He 
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also  showed  what  he  termed  a  novelty 
portrait,  a  combination  of  portrait  and 
handwork. 

Schonberg^s  Folding  Background 
Carrier. 

T.  Schonberg,  of  New  York,  described 
a  folding  background  carrier. 

DicVs  Wire  String  and  Printing 
Machine. 

J.  A.  Dick,  of  Canandaigua,  had  two 
ideas  to  give  the  members.  His  first 
one  was  so  simple  as  to  create  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  it  was  effective  all  right.  In 
plain  words,  Mr.  Dick  uses  a  metal 
banjo  string  for  cutting  up  his  rolls  of 
paper.  He  has  one  end  of  the  wire 
string  attached  firmly  to  the  table. 
Opening  up  his  roll  of  paper,  he  folds  it 
over  the  string  where  he  wants  to  cut 
it,  then  drawing  his  wire  through  the 
fold  he  has  a  clean  cut  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it.  The  thin  wire  doesn't 
wear  out  or  abrade  the  paper  like  a 
knife  would. 

He  also  described  and  demonstrated 
a  simple  developing  paper  printing 
machine. 


Goldensky^s  Cutter  Attachment. 

E.  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
next.  He  said  he  wanted  the  money, 
not  necessarily  for  publication  or  use, 
but  just  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  members.  His  idea  was 
simple,  but  very  practical.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  upright  arm  attached  to  the 
back  of  an  ordinary  cutter  about  two 
inches  from  the  cutting  blade,  to  the 
top  of  which  was  fastened  a  five  cent 
swinging-door  spring,  the  other  end  of 
the  spring  being  fastened  to  the  handle 
of   the    cutter.    The   blade    was    thus 


always  kept  up  ready  for  use,  eliminating, 
too,  the  danger  of  its  dropping  out  of 
the  hands  at  the  wrong  time,  and  also 
keeping  the  edge  of  the  cutter  against 
the  board,  by  reason  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  spring  came  from  the  upright 
to  the  knife  handle.  He  also  showed 
a  supplementarj*-  attachment  in  the  way 
of  a  foot-board,  attached  by  a  string  to 
the  handle,  so  that  the  actual  cutting 
could  be  effected  by  pressing  the  foot, 
leaving  both  hands  free  to  handle  the 
print.  Mr.  Goldensky's  humorous 
method  of  describing  his  novelty  was 
even  more  appreciated  than  the  idea 
itself. 

Core's  Print  Saver. 

E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York,  described 
what  he  styles  a  print  saver,  a  print 
meter  attached  to  each  p)rinting  frame. 
The  first  print  is  made  in  the  frame  in 
the  usual  way.  In  the  meter  under  a 
strip  of  protecting  celluloid  is  placed  a 
slip  of  printing-out  paper  whidi  prints 
a  certain  color  during  the  exposure  of 
the  first  print.  This  slip  is  pushed 
imder  one  end  of  the  meter,  not  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  a  fresh  slip  of  P.  O.  P. 
placed  under  the  celluloid,  when  the 
next  print  is  made.  The  printer  then 
has  only  to  open  the  little  meter  and 
examine  the  two  pieces  of  P.  O.  P.  print- 
ing until  the  second  slip  matches  the 
tone  of  the  first  slip.  The  print  is  then 
correct  in  tone  with  the  first  print.  The 
little  apparatus  is  much  simpler  than 
would  appear  from  even  this  descrip- 
tion, and  it  certainly  saves  in  the  print- 
ing of  expensive  papers.  Mr.  Core  did 
not  offer  this  in  competition,  as  he  stated 
that  it  was  being  manufactured  and 
would  shortly  be  offered  for  sale. 

HoUinger  ''On  the  Show  Case.'' 

Mr.  HoUinger,  in  his  most  humorous 
style,  spoke  on  "How  to  Make  a  Show 
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Case  Pay."  He  said  originally  he  and 
each  of  his  help  took  the  show  case  for 
a  week  at  a  time,  each  striving  to  outdo 
the  other  in  the  display.  As  there  were 
four  of  them,  they  each  had  a  month  to 
get  ready.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  but  very 
expensive. 

Now  he  had  the  show  case  changed 
every  day.  He  had  several  boards 
made,  ready  to  slip  into  the  show  cases. 
Making  a  specialty  of  copies,  he  had 
one  board  covered  with  copies,  and  this 
he  slipped  into  the  case  every  second 
day.  In  between  days  he  used  a  board 
covered  with  groups,  or  one  showing 
men's  portraits  only,  then  one  of  chil- 
dren. If  he  were  to  keep  the  copies  in 
for  several  days  together,  people  would 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  he  made 
nothing  but  copies.  Therefore  he 
change!  every  day.  Mr.  HoUinger  said 
he  watched  every  case  on  the  avenue, 
and  knew  which  were  changed  and 
which  were  not.  And  those  that  were 
not  did  not  "draw"  as  well  as  the  others. 
When  no  one  stopped  to  look  at  his  case 
he  said  he  would  send  someone  down 
to  look  at  it,  and  thus  draw  a  crowd. 
Mr.  Hollinger  said  his  method  would 
at  least  keep  the  case  clean,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  all  cases. 


Fohle's  Method  of  Making  Developing 
Papers  Lie  Flat. 

F.  Pohle,  of  Buffalo,  described  a 
method  of  making  developing  papers  lie 
fiat. 

Townsend*s  Dark  Room  Box. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Bufifalo,  showed  a 
self-closing  box  for  the  dark  room 
which  prevented  plates  being  left  ex- 
posed, should  the  photographer  be 
called  out  of  the  dark  room  while  load- 
ing holders,  etc. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  afternoon  session  was  presided 
over  by  Vice-President  Bliss.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  proposed  and  passed.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  for 
the  use  of  the  hall;  the  Photographers' 
Copyright  League,  for  its  work;  Presi- 
dent Bradley,  for  his  splendid  work 
during  the  year;  Mr.  S.  H.  Lifshey,  for 
his  work  in  hanging  the  picture  exhibit; 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine 
and  AbeVs  Photographic  Weekly,  for 
their  assistance  in  publishing  the  com- 
munications of  the  Society  and  other- 
wise advancing  its  interests;  and  to 
Mr.  MacDonald,  for  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Bureau. 


Nominations. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations 
brought  in  the  following  report:  Rec- 
ommended for  president,  A.  F.  Bradley; 
first  vice-president,  H.  A.  Bliss,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  second  vice-president,  Carl  K. 
Frey,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  Al. 
Lloyd,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  and  secre- 
tar}-,  R.  Minor  Sherow,  Ossining,  N. 
Y.  These  were  all  elected  unani- 
mously on  motion  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  Ter- 
race Gardens,  where  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  and  their  ladies  sat 
down  to"  an  excellent  dinner.  The 
arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr, 
MacDonald,  and  it  was  voted  the  best 
dinner  the  Society  has  yet  held.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Core  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
the  speakers  were  President  Bradley, 
Treasurer  Barrows,  representing  the 
National     Association;     W.     Kellmer, 
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president  of  the  P.  A.  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.  B.  Parkinson,  Ryland  Phillips,  Elias 
Goldensky,  J.  E.  Mock,  of  Rochester; 
George  Edmondson,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Wm.  HoUinger,  B.  J.  Falk,  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald,  and  J.  C.  Abel,  for  the  press. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,   APRIL  3. ' 

The  last  session  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  minor  matters  concerning 
the  Society.  The  convention  was  then 
adjourned. 


SOME  FACTS  RELATING  TO  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 


BY   A.   J.   JARMAN. 


Now  that  a  process  of  producing 
photographs  in  natural  colors  has  been 
discovered,  it  recalls  to  mind  how  many 
times  various  colors  have  been  pro- 
duced both  upon  paper  and  silvered 
plates,  the  fixmg  of  which  was  never 
perfectly  accomplished. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  first  photograph  in 
natural  colors  was  made  many  years 
before  the  pictures  of  Ni^pce,  Daguerre, 
Fox  Talbot,  Sir  John  Herschel,  or 
Becquerel.  The  first  photograph  in 
natural  colors  was  made  by  Dr.  Seebeck, 
of  Jena,  in  1810.  An  article  relating  to 
this  matter  was  written  by  Dr.  Seebeck 
and  published  in  Goethe's  Farbeulehre, 
of  that  year,  in  which  he  says: 

"When  I  directed  the  spectrum  of  a 
faultless  prism,  so  placed  that  the  inci- 
dent angle  of  the  front  became  equal  to 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  back,  on 
white  chloride  of  silver  spread  upon 
paper  and  still  wet,  through  an  opening 
of  about  five  or  six  lines  in  the  shutter, 
and  to  the  distance  where  the  yellow 
just  meets  with  blue,  and  kept  it  by  a 
proper  arrangement  in  this,  position 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  I  found 
the  chloride  of  silver  changed  as  follows : 
It  had  become  red  brown  in  the  violet — 
occasionally  more  violet,  at  other  times 
more  blue — and  this  coloration  reached 
also  beyond  the  line  of  the  violet  desig- 
nated before,  but  was  not  deeper  than 
in  the  violet.    In  the  blue  of  the  spec- 


trum the  chloride  of  silver  became  true 
blue,  and  this  color,  decreasing  and 
gradually  getting  lighter,  extended  into- 
the  green.  In  the  yellow  I  found  the 
chloride  of  silver  mostly  unchanged. 
Sometimes  it  appeared  more  yellow  than 
before;  however,  in  the  red,  and  often  a. 
little  beyond  the  red,  it  had  taken  the 
red  of  a  rose." 

Many  quotations  could  be  made, 
relating  to  the  production  of  the  natural 
colors  upon  both  metal  plates  and 
paper,  with  no  end  of  different  sub- 
stances, but  in  no  case  have  the  colors, 
been  perfectly  fixed  as  now  accom- 
plished in  the  beautiful  plates  of 
Lumifere. 

In  185 1  the  newspapers  made  the 
announcement  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
of  New  York,  had  discovered  a  method 
of  producing  photographs  in  natural 
colors.  The  discovery  was  lauded  to  the 
skies,  and  this  reverend  gentleman  was 
classed  upon  a  level  with  the  immortal 
Daguerre.  The  report  was  allowed  to- 
ferment  well,  then  Mr.  Hill  announced 
that  the  process  would  be  divulged  in  a 
booklet  to  subscribers  only. 

The  price  of  the  book  was  five  dol- 
lars. Subscriptions  flowed  in  rapidly* 
In  due  course  the  book  appeared.  It 
gave  the  general  instruction  of  making 
daguerreotypes;  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  production  of  photographs  in 
natural  colors.  It  turned  out  that  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
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thousand  dollars,  the  booklet  being 
valued  at  four  cents  apiece.  An 
Attempt  was  made  to  float  another 
edition,  but  the  public  had  been  so 
impressed  by  the  first  edition  that  it 
received  the  reward  that  such  a  swindle 
deserved. 

A  very  strange  phenomenon  occurs 
today  in  photographic  printing  with 
both  aristo-platino  and  solio  papers.  If 
the  tissue  upon  the  front  of  the  panel  is 
stumped  out  with  a  mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  yellow  ochre,  so  as  to  hold 
back  some  part  of  the  picture,  it  will 
be  observed  that  upon  toning  the  print 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
those  parts  to  tone.  The  red  impres- 
sion will  remain  persistently  until  every 
other  part  of  the  print  has  become 
toned.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  case  of  aristo-platino.  If  a  color 
called  carmine  lake  is  used  in  a  wet  con- 
dition upon  the  tissue  paper,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  heavy  shadows  from  printing 
too  deep,  the  color  in  the  print  is  so 
decided  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  print  to  tone  in  those  parts. 
Generally  such  prints  will  not  change 
their  color  until  they  reach  the  platinum 
bath. 

Another  still  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  the  photographing 
of  a  letter  with  a  deep  black  border. 
Take  the  black-edged  envelope,  for 
example,  with  one  or  two  bright  two- 
cent  Washington  stamps  upon  it;  make 
a  print  upon  aristo-platino,  printed 
well  in.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
black  edges  and  the  writing  will  tone 
perfectly  in  the  borax-gold  toning  bath, 
but  the  stamps  will  retain  the  red  color 
persistently,  and  will  not  change  until 
the  print  is  placed  in  the  acid  platinum 
toning  solution. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon 
occurs  in  the  making  of  platinum  prints 
in  black,  developed  in  a  cold  developer. 
Whenever  a  pale  blue  tissue  is  used  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  printing  frame, 


instead  of  white  tissue,  or  onion  paper, 
the  resultant  print,  upon  developing  and 
passing  through  three  hydrochloric  acid 
clearing  solutions,  the  blue  tint  is  well 
marked,  while  a  print  made  from  the 
same  negative  under  white  tissue  paper 
will  possess  an  intense  black,  although 
developed  in  the  same  developing  solu- 
tion, side  by  side  with  the  print  made 
under  the  blue  tissue.  This  persistent 
retention  of  color  both  with  the  salts  of 
silver  and  some  of  the  salts  of  iron  is  not 
only  remarkable,  but  by  careful  study 
may  one  day  lead  to  the  printing  of 
photographs  in  natural  colors  from  an 
ordinary  negative.  The  best  mixture 
for  shading  or  stumping  the  shadows  of 
a  negative,  when  working  upon  the 
tissue  paper  that  covers  the  front  of  the 
printing  frame,  is  made  up  of  yellow 
ochre  and  lampblack. 

This  mixture  is  applied  by  holding 
the  printing  frame  up  before  a  window 
with  the  negative  in  position,  then  apply- 
ing the  ochre  mixture  with  a  tuft  of  dry 
absorbent  cotton,  rubbing  the  mixture  in 
a  dry  state  well  over  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  negative.  This  will  obstruct  the 
light  to  the  desired  extent,  which  will 
allow  the  toning  of  the  prints  to  be 
carried  out  evenly,  with  no  fear  of  change 
of  color  or  variable  color  taking  place. 

Tints  of  various  colors  were  often 
noticed  on  the  daguerreotype  plate  in 
portraiture,  especially  the  natural  color 
of  the  face  was  often  produced  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  coloring,  while 
the  green  tint  of  the  grass,  the  brown 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  red  tint  of  the 
brickwork  of  houses  was  often  noticed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
colors  were  secured  by  an  uncontrollable 
condition  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  of 
silver  particles  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal  plate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
cause,  these  tints  were  not  fugitive;  they 
became  more  pronounced  after  the  treat- 
ment of  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
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in  hyposulphite  of  soda — gilding,  as  it 
was  called — while  the  true  colors  of  the 
spectrum  have  been  repeatedly  pro- 
duced upon  both  metal  plates  and  sen- 


sitized paper,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
there  may  be  several  ways  that  wilt 
permit  the  securing  of  pictures  in  natural 
colors  by  the  aid  of  the  sun's  rays. 


THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  GUM  BICHROMATE. 


BY  THOMAS  BEDDING,  F.R.P.S. 


In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of 
Naturalistic  Photography,  one  of  the 
few  books  about  photography  which 
will  always  rank  as  a  classic,  the  author, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  does  me  the  honor 
of  singling  me  out  for  mention.  Time 
after  time  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  a  few  years  ago  I  pointed 
out  that  gum  bichromate  was  a  mongrel 
printing  process;  that  in  the  hands  of 
all  but  the  very  few  it  led  to  untruth 
of  rendering  by  falsifying  the  tones, 
destroying  the  structure,  and  obliterating 
the  drawing  of  a  photograph;  that,  in 
fact,  it  swept  away  just  those  qualities 
which  are  the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
pictorial  photograph.  Emerson  referred 
to  these  writings  of  mine  in  his  preface, 
and  credited  me  with  having  shattered 
all  the  pretensions  of  such  a  "bungling 
process,"  as  he  bluntly  termed  it. 

This  reference  evoked  the  derision  of 
the  late  A.  Horsley  Hinton  and  the 
shallow  band  of  time-serving  and  in- 
sincere sycophants  who  battened  on  his 
ephemeral  patronage.  All  through  the 
piece  your  illogical  photo  fakir  has 
objected  to  being  shown  up  in  his 
proper  colors.  Gum  to  him  was  one 
more  missile  in  his  armor\'  of  personal 
control  weapons,  with  which  he  defended 
himself  in  his  sham  citadel  of  shoddy 
pictorialism.  He  knew  no  first  principles, 
and  cheerfully  embraced  any  means 
for  achieving  his  end— that  is,  of  making 
his  photograph  as  unlike  a  photograph 
as  it  well  could  be. 

The  essential  elements  of  a  pictorial 


photograph  are  few  and  so.  simple 
that  anyone  but  a  prejudiced  and  igno- 
rant gum  splodge  can  understand  them. 
It  must  be  (i)  simple;  (2)  decorative; 
(3)  true  to  nature.  These  conditions 
are  technically  easy  of  accomplishment 
by  direct  photographic  procedure  and 
the  adoption  of  some  such  printing 
process  as  platinum  or  photogravure, 
which  will  transfer  to  paper  all  the 
qualities  that  appear  in  the  original 
negative.  Why,  then,  adopt  such  an 
irrational  system  of  reproduction  as 
gum,  which  vitiates  or  destroys  just  those 
qualities  which  make  photography  a 
medium  of  pictorial  expression  that 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  greatest 
painters,  sculptors,  draughtsmen,  and 
critics  of  the  time?  Why,  indeed; 
unless  it  be  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  such 
people  as  Mr.  Maskell  and  the  dwind- 
ling band  of  his  disciples  in  the  London 
Photographic  Salon,  who  must  be  un- 
conventional at  all  costs,  even  at  the 
risk  of  photographic  mendacity.  I  never 
could  discover  any  other  reason. 

I  am  led  to  pen  this  short  article 
after  reading  some  remarks  recently 
made  by  Mr.  William  Crooke,  of 
Edinburgh,  unquestionably  the  fore- 
most professional  photographer  of  his 
time  and  •  a  man  with  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Crooke  is,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  a  perfect  master  of  his  craft. 
Speaking  at  a  recent  exhibition,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  judges,  he  said  they 
in  photography  had  a  multiplication 
of    processes.    "Some    of    these    were 
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purely  photographic;  others  were  in  a 
sense  mechanical;  and  others  were  in 
a  sense  artistic.  They  had  the  gum 
bichromate  process,  by  which  a  man  was 
assisted  to  obliterate  all  the  photography 
possible  from  his  work"  If  the  minds 
of  those  who  used  it  were  always  prop- 
erly trained  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
work.  But  he  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  those  gentlemen  when  artistic 
errors  were  made.  The  italics  are  mine. 
This  is  the  very  doctrine  I  preached  in 
the  British  Journal  for  years,  which 
earned  Dr.  Emerson's  commendation; 
now  receives  Mr.  Crooke's  endorsement; 
and  was  anathematized  by  the  degener- 
ate Salonists. 

The  minds  of  those  who  make  pho- 
tographs are  seldom  trained  to  gum 
splodging,  and  that  is  where  the  danger 
lies.  They  are,  or  should  be,  trained 
to  make  good  photographs  by  photo- 
graphic means,  and  that  is  all  the  world 
expects  and  asks  of  them,  li  they  are 
ashamed  of  being  considered  mere 
photographers,  let  them  choose  some 
other  medium  to  express  what  is  in 
them  —  say,  mackerel-chalking  at  a 
street  comer.  (I  hope  the  American 
reader  will  forgive  this  Anglicism;  it 
means  making  pictures  on  the  sidewalk 
with  colored  chalks.— T.  B.)  "Oh,  but 
my  dear  Mr.   Bedding,"   the  fatuous 


gummist  has  said  to  me  time  after  time, 
"look  at  Mons.  Robert  Demachy  (of 
Paris),  and  see  what  he  does  in  gum." 
Well,  look  at  Demachy.  He  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  could,  an'  he  chose, 
get  his  results  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
by  no  means  beyond  photographic 
criticism)  just  as  well  in  platinum,  and 
I  for  one  am  surprised  that  he  doesn't* 
It  is  so  much  easier.  Demachy,  how- 
ever, chooses  to  set  at  naught  the  first 
principles  of  pictorial  photography, 
and  with  all  his  consummate  skill  is, 
therefore,  a  very  unsafe  leader  to 
follow. 

This  gum  discussion  is  as  susceptible 
of  being  carried  to  such  length  as  would 
make  questions  relating  to  the  immeasur- 
able fecundity  of  the  common  herring 
quite  barren  topics  by  comparison,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  it.  But  I 
believe  that  at  a  time  when  "Bromoil," 
"oil-printing,"  and  other  stupid  bastard 
processes  are  threatening  to  oust  gum 
bichromate  from  its  pride  of  place  as 
the  only  photographic  printing  abortion 
before  the  public,  the  views  of  the  two 
greatest  photographers  in  the  world, 
P".  H.  Emerson  and  WilUam  Crooke, 
would  be  instructive  to  the  young  pic- 
torialist  who  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
deceived  by  the  false  teachings  of 
quacks  and  charlatans. 


FIRE-PROOF  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS. 


Until  cinematograph  films  can  be 
made  of  less  inflammable  material  than  is 
used  at  present  there  will  always  exist 
the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
terrible  accidents  associated  with  cinema- 
tograph entertainments,  some  of  which 
have  proved  fatal.  The  use  of  celluloid 
films  has  been  in  many  instances  the 
direct  cause  of  most  of  those  fires  which 
resulted  in  disaster.  In  order  to  remove 
this  ver\'  serious  objection  numerous 
experiments  are  being  made,  with  the 


object  of  discovering  a  film  that  will 
be  fire-proof.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
we  were  informed  that  a  preparation  had 
been  found  that  entirely  met  this  de- 
mand. This  was  a  combination  of 
cellulose  and  viscose,  composed  largely 
of  copper  oxide  and  ammonia,  and  which 
went  by  the  name  of  azetylcellose.  The 
quantity  of  spirit  required  in  its  manu- 
facture was  considerably  reduced,  and 
consequently  the  likelihood  of  its  igniting 
was    greatly    diminished.       But    this 
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material  had  the  objection  that  it  was 
neither  suflScientiy  transparent  nor 
tough  enough  to  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  in  the  lantern  rollers.  Still,  Ger- 
man chemists  were  convinced  that 
azetylcellose  would  ultimately  replace 
celluloid  for  cinematograph  films,  and 
.as  a  proof  of  their  confidence  they  carried 
out  extensive  experiments  with  it,  and 
took  out  a  number  of  patents  for  various 
modifications  in  its  manufacture  and 
preparation.  The  chief  difficulties  were 
to  get  transparency,  flexibility,  and 
toughness.  When  these  were  obtained 
it  was  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  main 
object  in  view,  for  these  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  liberal  addition  of 
camphor  and  spirit,  which  meant  that 
the  new  film  had  absolutely  no  advan- 
tage over  the  old  celluloid  one. 

Although  these  difficulties  have  not 
yet  been  entirely  overcome,  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction.  Dr.  A.  Eichen- 
griinn  read  a  particularly  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Society 
of  German  Chemists  at  the  Dantzig 
conference.  He  had  been  working  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  most  of  his 
fellow  chemists,  although  he  had  been 
able  to  go  a  stage  farther,  and  had  dis- 
covered a  new  azetylcellose  preparation, 
which  he  caUs  "Cellit."  This  "Cellit" 
has  been  subjected  to  several  practical 
tests,  and  from  these  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  cellu- 
loid when  used  for  cinematograph  films. 
First  of  all,  it  is  transparent,  flexible, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  tough  that  it 
may  be  rolled  or  unrolled  at  a  great 
speed  for  an  almost  unUmited  number 
•of  times,  without  showing  any  sign  of 
cracking,  splitting,  or  other  defect. 
On  the  contrary,  it  permits  of  the  holes 
being  made  in  it  which  are  necessary 
for  guiding  it  over  the  rollers,  or  spools, 
and  with  ordinary  care  these  will  last 
an    indefinite   period    without    tearing. 


In  short,  the  new  film  support  may  be 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  celluloid 
is  at  present  used,  but  it  has  this  great 
advantage  over  celluloid,  that  it  does 
not  so  easily  catch  fire.  Whereas 
celluloid  when  it  is  ignited  gives  off 
thick,  choking  smoke  and  a  hot  flame 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  out, 
"Cellit,"  on  the  contrary,  gives  prac- 
tically no  smoke  when  lighted,  and  the 
small  flame  produced  is  easily  blown 
out,  as  the  fire  has  practically  no  hold 
on  the  material.  At  one  of  the  practical 
tests  a  celluloid  film  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  the  cinematograph  lantern  so 
that  the  direct  rays  of  an  arc  lamp  fell 
on  it,  and  a  "  Cellit"  film  placed  in  the 
same  position  and  under  the  same 
conditions.  In  less  than  three  seconds 
the  celluloid  film  caught  fire,  whereas 
absolutely  no  impression  whatever  was 
made  on  the  "Cellit"  film  after  ten 
minutes  subjection  to  the  test.  This 
discovery  should  prove  welcome  news 
to  the  ever-increasing  army  of  cinemat- 
ograph workers,  who  are  always  kept 
more  or  less  in  dread  of  the  continual 
danger  of  the  celluloid  film  catching 
fire,  and  who,  besides,  have  already 
experienced  some  difficulties  with  in- 
surance companies  and  with  the  author- 
ities. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
substitute  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
before  any  more  accidents  occur,  as 
it  stands  to  reason  that  these  unfortunate 
incidents  only  tend  to  make  the  cine- 
matograph unpopular,  and  prove  very 
serious  detractions  to  the  continuance  of 
the  interest  which  it  should  rightly  enjoy. 


The  following  formula  by  Mevden- 
hauer  for  rodinal  developer  is  said 
to  give  excellent  results  for  bromide 
enlargements: 

Rodinal ij  drams. 

Sat.  sol.  carb.  potass.   .     .       i^  drams. 
Water 32    ounces. 

The  color  of  the  print  images  is  a 
rich  warm  black. 


FRANK  R.  BARROWS 

Treasurer,  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

By  Pine  MacDonald,  New  York 


By  J.  BHssenbach,  Mankato.  Mi^Q. 


By  J.  Blissenbach,  Mankatp,  Minn 


SUMMER  GIRL 
One  of  the  pictures  from  the  First  Prize  group  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s 
1907  Advertising  Competition.     The  prize  was  $1000.00, 
Won  by  E.  Donald  Roberts,  Detroit,  Mich. 


By  Meredith  Janvier,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PORTRvVIT— Raebum  "TWO  SISTERS"  (Photo)  von  Duhren 

PORTRAIT  (Photo)— Franz  Grainer  PORTRAIT  (Photo)  Kuehn 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


"MADONNA"— Botticelli 
STUDY  HEAD— Seifert 


IDEAL  HEAD— Cabanel 
"BEATRICE  CENCI"— Schmiechen 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


"EDELWEISS"— Seifert 
"MADONNA"— Gabriel  Max 


'PEASANT  OIRL"— Thuman 
•VERONICA  VERONESE"— Rossetti 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


COMPOSITION  nr  portraiture— the  pull  pace  and  three- 
quarter  VIEW.  PART  n. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


We  have  agreed,  I  believe,  that  the 
normal  three-quarter  view,  as  seen  in 
Figs.  4,  7,  and  8,  is  the  most  popular, 
the  easiest  to  manage,  and  also  in  most 
cases  the  most  satisfactory  one  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Let  us  now  investigate  when  this 
particular  view  is  seen  at  its  best  advan- 
tage. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  simplest  pose  is  always  the  best 
for  portraiture,  in  this  instance  when 


quarter  view  in  question.  By  lowering 
the  chin  you  get  a  composition  as  in 
"Edelweiss,"  pleasing  enough,  but  you 
have  to  sacrifice  the  line  of  one  side 
of  the  neck,  and  comparatively  few 
faces  can  stand  the  exaggerated  length 
of  the  jawbone  from  the  tip  of  the  ear 
to  the  chin.  It  also  slightly  fore- 
shortens the  region  of  the  mouth  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  nose.  The  good 
taste  of  the  photographer  must  decide 
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the  head  is  carried  perfectly  straight 
and  easy,  as  in  the  Thuman  painting 
(Fig.  id),  or  slightly  reclining,  as  in 
Kuehn's  photograph  and  Schmiechen's 
fancy  head  of  Beatrice  Cenci  (Figs. 
3  and  8).  As  soon  as  you  move  the 
head  in  any  direction,  upward,  down- 
ward, or  sideways,  you  get  a  slightly 
distorted  or  at  least  less  clear  and 
convincing    composition  of   the  three- 


these  questions,  a  certain  subtle  instinct 
for  what  is  right  or  wrong,  whenever 
he  sees  a  sitter  before  him.  Nobody 
else  can  do  it  for  him.  All  I  can  offer 
(and,  for  that  matter,  anybody  who 
writes  on  the  same  topic)  are  a  few 
suggestions. 

As  soon  as  you  turn  the  head  upward 
or  sideways  the  nose  will  become  too 
prominent.    Few   persons    would    like 
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to  have  their  portraits  taken  in  a  posi- 
tion like  Thuman's  "Peasant  Girl" 
(Fig.  id).  The  Gabriel  Max  is  entirely 
out  of  question  unless  you  want  a 
Madonna  and  not  a  portrait.  When 
the  head  reclines  toward  the  shoulder, 
as  in  Rossetti's  famous  depiction  of 
Veronica  Veronese  (and  not  away  from 
the  body,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case),  the  result  is  a  highly  picturesque 
one.  But  I  fear  it  would  take  a  very 
long  necked  lady  to  be  twisted  into 
such  a  pose,  and  would  suit  only  a 
particular  type  of  beauty.  What  we 
want  in  photographic  portraiture  is 
commonsense,  natural  deportment, 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  artificial 
posing.  Even  few  actresses  would 
assume  such  a  pose  without  suggestion. 

A  pose  as  Franz  Grainer,  one  of  the 
leading  photographers  in  Munich, 
Germany,  has  adopted  from  some 
modem  portrait  painting  is  much 
more  acceptable  (Fig.  4).  It  is  a 
trifle  "Secessionist"  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  that  is  rather  in  the 
treatment,  which  is  muddy;  the  pose  in 
itself  is  absolutely  natural,  and  although 
rather  an  unusual  one,  afl^ords  as  good  a 
three-quarter  view  as  any.  I  rather 
like  the  way  that  Grainer  used  the 
shadow  of  the  figure  for  the  dark  planes 
of  the  background,  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  this  chapter. 

Of  particular  interest  seems  to  me 
to  be  C.  J.  von  Duhren's  (another 
German  photographer)  portrait  of 
"Two  Sisters."  The  picture  teaches 
a  lesson:  it  shows  the  difi"crence  of 
effect  in  the  two  principal  methods 
of  lighting  applied  to  the  three-quarter 
view.  In  one  figure  the  light  strikes 
the  foreshortened  side,  and  in  the  other 
the  larger  side  of  the  face,  that  is 
turned   toward   the   spectator. 

If  you  prefer  an  even  light  and  no 
decided  shadows,  the  first  manner  (as 
seen  in  Fig.  2  in  the  figure  to  the  left) 
will  be  the  best,  as  it  permits  the  play  of 


middle  tints  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face  (Figs.  3  and  10).  The  second 
manner  will  be  always  more  contrasty, 
as  the  shadows  of  eyebrow,  nose,  and 
chin  become  more  decided.  Lighting, 
as  in  Fig.  7,  is  almost  impossible 
in  photography.  The  foreshortened 
side  will  rarely  be  as  clear  and  clean- 
looking  on  both  sides  as  in  this  "pretty" 
picture. 

There  are  three  normal  positions 
for  the  eyes  in  the  three-quarter  view 
They  either  gaze  straight  ahead  into 
space  (Fig.  7)  or  are  turned  slightly 
and  look  straight  at  you  or  the  camera 
(Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  9),  or  are  fastened 
on  some  particular  object  (Figs.  10  and 
11).  The  latter  is  the  least  to  recom- 
mend unless  the  object  explains  itself 
in  the  picture.  As  soon  as  a  person 
looks  up  or  downward  the  pose  begins 
to  portray  certain  emotions,  and  the 
depiction  of  emotions  does  not  belong 
to  portraiture.  Only  very  vague 
emotions,  as,  for  instance,  a  cheerful 
smiling  disposition — i.  e.,  traits  that 
really  belong  to  the  physiognomy  of 
the  sitters  as  they  are  constantly  dis- 
played— these  are  permissible  in  por- 
traiture. The  dramatic  element,  even 
the  sadness  of  lowered  eyes  or  the 
astonishment  of  wide-open  eyes,  should 
be  carefully  avoided  (at  least  in  grown 
up  people). 

The  mouth  as  a  vehicle  of  facial 
expression  is  almost  as  important  as 
the  eyes.  But  there  is  really  little  to 
say  about  it  so  far  as  composition  is 
concerned.  There  is  only  one  rule  for 
both  eyes  and  mouth  that  they  should 
be  taken  as  naturally  as  possible.  Of 
course,  a  mouth  should  never  be  too 
tightly  closed  and  not  too  much  fore- 
shortened, unless  the  foreshortened 
part  is  lost  in  the  shadow  as  in  Fig.  2. 

A  subject  for  careful  study  should 
also  be  the  position  of  the  body  in  rela- 
tion to  the  head.  The  three-quarter 
view  of  the  body  is  preferably  the  most 
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ejffective  for  either  profile,  full  face,  or 
three-quarter  view.  A  perfect  profile 
of  face  as  well  as  body  is  usually  a  trifle 
hard  and  severe  looking,  and  a  full  face 
with  a  full  view  of  the  body  easily  be- 
comes heavy  and  uninteresting. 

The  face  in  profile  and  the  body  in 
full  view  is  possible,  but  looks  strained, 
as  does  a  full-face  view  with  the  body 
in  profile.  Such  attitudes  should  be 
attempted  only  when  the  sitters  assume 
them,  and  I  doubt  if  there  vdll  ever 
be  many  who  find  any  comfort  in  such 
wry  motions. 

In  the  three-quarter  view  three 
combinations  are  possible.  The  body 
can  be  in  profile  (as  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and 
in  the  figure  to  the  left,  Fig.  4),  in 
three-quarter,  as  in  Figs,  i,  7,  and  10, 
or  in  full  view,  as  in  8.  They  all  look 
well  and  have  their  advantages.  I 
personally  might  prefer  the  three-quarter 
view,  as  it  offers  the  best  chance  for  easy 
and  natural  attitudes,  but  this  is  largely 
a  matter  of  taste.  (And  there  must  be, 
after  all,  variety  and  lots  of  it!)  The 
best  way  to  learn  is  to  try  and  assume 
these  attitudes  and  poses  with  your  own 
body  and  face  before  a  mirror.  I  am 
convinced  you  will  learn  more  in  half 
an  hour  than  by  the  study  of  a  dozen 
books  on  composition. 

There  is  still  another  combination, 
the  head  looking  backward  over  the 
shoulder.  This  is  merely  a  variation 
of  the  pose  in  Fig.  3.  The  sitter  only 
needs  to  turn  the  head  a  little  more. 
The  effect  is  always  picturesque.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  face  in  profile  if 
the  body  is  seen  from  the  back.  We 
will  return  to  this  in  my  chapter  on 
standing  positions. 

There  is  still  one  particular  phase  of 
composition  I  want  to  speak  about, 
namely,  the  composition  of  the  neck. 
If  well  handled,  it  is  sure  to  lend  grace 
to  every  bust  portrait.  The  most 
natural  position  is  probably  Fig.  4  in 
the  diagram.     Many  of  the  early  Greek 


statues  and  the  Madonnas  of  the  primi- 
tive painters,  like  Botticelli's  head  of  the 
Virgin,  carry  their  head  that  way.  But 
it  is  not  graceful,  particularly  in  modem 
costume,  and  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  could  be  easily  improved  by  either 
giving  the  neck  (Fig.  5)  or  the  head 
(Fig.  3)  a  slanting  position.  A  picture 
like  Bume  Jones'  "The  Golden  Stairs" 
will  give  ample  opportunity  for  such 
study  and  comparison.  If  the  Thuman 
head  (Fig.  10)  were  seen  a  little  bit 
more  full  face,  it  would  clearly  show 
a  straight  neck  and  a  slightly  turned 
over  face.  Quite  common  and  always 
pleasing  is  the  effect  of  Fig.  i  in  the 
diagram.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
"Beatrice  Cenci." 

By  far  the  most  graceful  of  all  poses 
is  that  of  Fig.  2  of  the  diagram.  It  is 
really  the  ideal  position  of  the  neck,  the 
classic  standard  as  shown  in  the  Diana's 
head  of  the  Paris  Louvre.  A  copy  of 
it  can  be  seen  at  any  dealer  in  plaster 
casts.  The  portrait  of  Henry  Raebum 
and,  in  a  more  pronounced  way,  the  ideal 
head  of  Cabanel  give  a  fair  idea  of  it: 
of  the  oval  of  the  face  slightly  turned 
sideways  and  set  upon  the  neck  in  a 
position  that  the  lines  of  the  neck  and 
face  flow  together  in  a  curve.  I  would 
advise  any  photographer  to  pose  as 
many  heads  as  possible  in  this  way. 
The  line  of  the  cheek  and  neck  sloping 
away  into  the  shoulder  should  make  a 
blunt  angle  of  about  '100  degrees.  I 
can  guarantee  that  all  heads  carrying 
out  this  idea  will  be  more  graceful 
than  the  others  that  ignore  it.  Of 
course,  it  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
The  Rossetti  picture  shows  an  exag- 
gerated version  of  the  same  principle. 


Negatives  containing  harsh  con- 
trasts should  be  transferred  to  a  dish 
of  plain  water  when  half  developed, 
and  the  action  allowed  to  continue  until 
all  detail  is  out  in  the  shadows. 
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I  WAS  glad  to  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  Professional  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  England,  which  was  published 
recently.  This  Association  was  founded 
by  me  in  1901,  when  I  was  editor  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography^  and 
the  members  chose  me  as  their  first 
President — a  position  subsequently 
filled  by  professional  men  of  the  emi- 
nence of  Alfred  Ellis,  William  Grove, 
Martin  Jacolette,  T.  C.  Turner,  H.  C. 
Spink,  and  H.  A.  Chapman,  all  first-rate 
representatives  of  the  craft. 

The  foundation  and  completion  of  the 
Association  took  up  the  best  part  of  my 
leisure  for  a  year.  The  welding  of  a 
number  of  incongruous  atoms,  such  as 
photographers  invariably  are,  into  a 
solid  homogeneous  molecule  is  no  easy 
thing;  but  with  the  help  of  many  willing 
assistants  the  work  was  finally  got 
through,  and  when  I  vacated  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  in  July,  1902,  I  left  a 
solid  Association  of  several  hundred 
members,  a  strong  committee,  a  sound 
constitution,  and  a  good  programme 
of  work  to  be  accomplished.  As  a  mere 
journalist  I  was  pleased  with  the  result 
of  my  efforts,  which,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  some  and  the  hope  of 
others,  were  foredoomed  to  ignominious 
failure. 


The  prophets  were  wrong,  as  I  deter- 
mined to  prove  them.  Some  of  my  good- 
natured  fellow- journalists  openly  jeered 
at  the  Association  and  accused  me  of 
being  actuated  by  selfish  and  aggressive 
motives.  I  have  always  been  puzzled 
to  find  out  what  advantage  the  formation 
of  the  Association  brought  me,  unless 
it  was  the  consciousness  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  moment;  or  what  harm  it 
could  possibly  do  anything  or  anybody. 


One  contemptible  creature  attacked  me 
anonymously  in  the  pages  of  The 
Optician;  and  spies  were  sent  to  the 
earlier  meetings  from  the  Plate  Ring  to 
find  out  what  dreadful  plot  I  was 
hatching!  The  apathy  of  the  general 
body  of  British  photographers  was  a 
formidable  obstacle.  It  always  is,  and 
always  has  been,  in  any  movement 
designed  for  their  uplifting.  Then 
some  members  of  the  trade  unreason- 
ably viewed  the  Association  with  intense 
dislike.  One  gentleman  called  at  my 
office  and  re\aled  the  new  society  as 
"a  rope  of  sand;"  another  who  came 
bitterly  classed  all  professional  photog- 
raphers as  "men  of  straw;"  a  third 
accused  me  of  heading  a  "conspiracy;" 
a  fourth  said  that  he  and  his  kind  paid 
the  (advertisement)  piper  and  meant 
to  call  the  tune. 


Finally,  these  brave  and  chivalrous 
persons  banded  together  and  stopped 
their  advertisements  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  to  punish  me, 
as  it  was  openly  avowed,  for  forming  the 
Association.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
disgraceful  instigators  of  this  cowardly 
intrigue  no  longer  sully  the  photographic 
world  with  their  presence!  What  a 
commentary  on  the  alleged  freedom  of 
the  press  in  liberty-loving  England! 
Some  of  the  high-minded  shopkeepers 
I  have  referred  to  were  the  first  and  the 
loudest  to  squeal  when  their  interests 
were  assailed  by  smart  American  com- 
petition, which  they  had  neither  the 
brains  nor  the  foresight  to  meet  in  the 
open  field. 


In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Association  still  lives 
and  thrives,  and  its  enemies  I  have 
alluded  to  have  either  died    or   been 
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swept  out  of  the  path  of  progress.  There 
are,  roughly,  4000  professional  photog- 
raphers in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  700 
of  them  comprise  the  Association,  which 
clearly  has  considerable  room  for  expan- 
sion. The  business  of  the  Association 
is  conducted  by  a  president,  committee, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  the  elec- 
tions take  place  annually.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  five  shillings  ($1.25)  a  year,  and 
a  handbook  of  rules,  list  of  members, 
legal  and  other  useful  information  is 
issued  to  the  members.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Association  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  done  in  London  where  the 
Secretary  resides.  This  gentleman's 
correspondence  is  pretty  heavy,  and  the 
details  of  management  involve  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  all  the  year 
round. 


Now,  what  does  a  member  of  the 
British  Professional  Photographers' 
Association  get  in  return  for  his  sub- 
scription, besides  titular  membership 
and  a  copy  of  the  handbook?  I  will 
briefly  summarize  the  advantages.  They 
are  (i)  legal  advice  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business;  (2)  advice  on  cop)aight 
law — always  a  bone  of  contention  in 
England;  (3)  reduced  discounts  from 
certain  trade  houses;  (4)  reduced  fire 
insurance  premiums;  (5)  the  right  of 
participating  in  an  annual  exhibition. 
Cheap  at  the  price,  I  should  say — in 
fact,  I  know  of  no  other  photographic 
association  in  the  world  which  gives 
its  members  so  much  in  return  for  such 
a  small  subscription.  At  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  vainglory,  I  am 
delighted  at  having  been  the  means  of 
instigating  the  movement.  The  P.  P.  A. 
of  England  is  now  in  its  eighth  year  of 
existence,  and  is  supported  by  the  best 
men  in  the  profession — not  the  frothy- 
mouthed  talkers  and  ephemera  who 
support^  rae  at  the  start,  and  backed 


out  when  they  had  climbed  on  to  their 
gingerbread  pedestals  by  way  of  my 
shoulders,  but  good,  level-headed 
workers,  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
their  profession  at  heart  and  do  the 
work  without  talking  about  it. 


As  Wilson's  Magazine  is  the  rep- 
resentative professional  photographic 
publication  of  America,  I  have  thought 
that  this  account  of  how  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Association  is  managed 
and  how  its  aims  and  objects  are  carried 
out  would  be  interesting  to  its  readers, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  hand  of  one 
who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  Society  organization.  It  exists  for 
the  betterment  of  its  members;  for  the 
elevation  of  their  business  status  and  the 
securing  of  the  recognition  of  profes- 
sional photography  as  one  of  the 
acknowledged  crafts  of  the  time.  All 
its  efforts  make  for  the  dignification  of 
photography.  The  present  President  is 
a  judge  in  his  native  town,  and  the 
legal  adviser  serves  the  Association  in  an 
honorary  capacity.  Precisely  how  the 
P.  P.  A.  compares  in  its  scope  with 
similar  or  cognate  bodies  in  America,  I 
have  no  first-hand  means  of  finding  out. 
But  your  readers  can  do  that  for  them- 
selves by  contrasting  this  short  account 
of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association  with  the  proceedings  of 
last  month's  New  York  Convention, 
which  you  are  doubtless  printing  in  this 
number. 


Potassium  percarbonate  is  the  best 
chemical  destroyer  of  hypo.  Rinse  the 
plate  from  the  fixing  bath,  cover  with 
clean  water,  and  add  3  to  5  grains 
potassium  percarbonate  for  every  quarter 
plate;  rock,  remove  plate  when  liquid 
ceases  to  eflFervesce,  and  wash  for 
five  minutes. 


THE  MULTIPLE  MOUIfTmG  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(Concluded  from  page  i6o) 


It  is  well  to  lay  stress  on  a  certain 
inherent  value  in  our  photographic 
picture,  and  not  to  rob  it  of  its  identity 
by  pasting  it  down  all  over.  No  original 
drawing  of  any  worth  is  ever  so  treated; 
it  is  always  interesting,  sometimes  valu- 
able as  evidence,  to  turn  up  th^  back  of 
an  engraving,  drawing,  or  etching,  and 
see  what  style  and  texture  of  paper  had 
been  used.  Our  photographic  picture 
is  also  a  thing  of  itself,  and  should  be  so 
respected,  and  not  have  its  identity  lost 
by  being  made  one  with  some  other  and 
alien  piece  of  paper  or  card.  Besides, 
some  future  owner  of  your,  perhaps 
unique,  print  may  not  approve  of  your 
scheme  of  mounting,  and  will  want  to 
detach  it  and  treat  it  afresh;  and  one 
should  only  have  to  soak  off  a  print  as  a 
quite  last  resort. 

Demounting  Prints. 

How  often,  indeed,  have  I  had  to 
renew  mounts  myself!  Something  one 
was  quite  content  with  at  first  proves  by 
lapse  of  time  to  have  been  an  equally 
marked  lapse  of  judgment  or  taste,  or  a 
further  selection  of  papers  has  made  a 
better  treatment  in  parts  of  it  possible. 
Or,  if  we  are  blessed  with  a  good  "  critic 
on  the  hearth,"  and  She  receives  with  a 
cold  sniff  of  disapproval  the  new  mount 
we  hold  out  in  conscious  pride,  it  is  good, 
when  with  fresher  eyes  and  unbiassed 
vision  we  are  ourselves  able  to  realize 
its  shortcomings,  to  be  able  to  detach 
it  so  easily  and  safely.  But  even  though 
stuck  in  this  slight  manner,  it  is  best  not 
to  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  front. 
I  find  a  safer  way  is  to  place  the  print 
face  downward,  lay  hold  of  the  comer 
of  the  paper  next  it,  and  pull  it  back; 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  leave  the  print, 
hold  the  latter  finnly  down  by  the  thumb 
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of  the  left  hand  on  the  minute  portion 
thus  showing,  and  continue  pulling  the 
mount  away  from  it.  To  pull  a  mount 
off  a  print  in  this  manner  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  pulling  a  print  off  a 
mount;  it  may  then  either  tear  or  may 
split,  and  leave  the  print  there  so  thin 
as  to  injure  the  tone  value  of  that  comer 
when  remounted. 

Marking  Mounting  Papers  for 
Trimming. 

We  have  so  far  only  attached  our 
print  to  its  first  paper;  we  have  now  to 
trim  that  to  its  required  margin.  This 
I  prefer  to  do  by  the  guillotine  cutter. 
A  knife,  on  zinc  or  glass,  leaves  an 
undesirable  edge  or  burr  to  the  paper 
very  often  quite  spoiling  the  effect  of 
the  mount  when  seen  in  oblique  light- 
ing. The  burr  may  be  taken  off  by 
mbbing  down  with  an  ivory  paper 
knife,  or  the  thumbnail,  but  on  some 
papers  that  leaves  a  shiny  surface  that 
mins  the  appearance  of  the  mount. 

Unless  we  are  gifted  with  a  very 
accurate  eye,  it  is  best  to  mark  the 
width  to  be  cut  away.  I  use  a  hard 
retouching  pencil,  and  with  it  make  a 
small  dent  on  each  side,  top  and  bottom, 
when  I  want  to  cut.  Placing  this  on 
the  guillotine  cutting  board,  I  make 
these  dents  come  accurately  at  the 
cutting  edge  by  denting  the  paper  with 
the  thumb  just  behind  the  pencil  mark, 
so  that  it  will  be  just  cut  off.  This  will 
insure  perfect  straightness,  and  by 
placing  a  steel  straight-edge  over  the 
paper  close  to  the  cutting  edge  the  paper 
will  not  buckle  as  the  blade  comes 
down  along  it,  however  thin  the  paper 
may  be,  or  even  if  not  quite  dry,  though 
that  latter  is  a  very  unadvisable  thing 
to  risk. 
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As  regards  cleanly  cut  edges,  etc., 
all  workers  have  their  predilections; 
mine  is  for  neatness,  precision,  and  high 
finish,  when  I  can  attain  to  them.  But 
this  is  not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with 
artistic  breadth;  it  should  not  merely 
connote  finicking  or  niggling  work, 
undue  sense  of  detail,  etc.  Breadth  of 
impression  need  not  infer  slovenliness 
of  technique.  One  sometimes  sees  the 
affectation  of  a  roughly  torn  edge  to 
either — or  both — the  print  and  the 
mounting  paper.  This  is  done,  I  sup- 
pose, to  imitate  the  deckle-edge  naturally 
given  by  hand-made  paper.  But  such 
an  edge  deceives  nobody;  and,  why 
imitate?  why  not  be  content  with  the 
natural  condition  of  the  paper  we  are 
using?  These  methods  never  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  to  me,  but  rather 
detract  from  it.  Picture,  mount,  and 
frame  should  make  a  harmonious  whole, 
with  no  disturbing  elements  in  it. 

In  considering  our  widths  of  margins 
we  must  bear  in  mind  when  deciding  on 
the  bottom  one  that  if  we  want  to  place 
title  or  impress  a  monogram  we  must 
leave  room  for  it.  The  widths  round 
top  and  sides  are  governed  by  rule,  but 
that  at  the  bottom  may  vary,  sometimes 
having  a  good  effect  fairly  close  up,  and 
sometimes  only  right  when  much  farther 
away.  As  a  rule,  this  bottom  width 
should  be  twice  or  more  that  of  the  sides. 

Some  Rules  in  the  Use  of  Tinted 
Surrounds. 

As  to  design  in  this  work;  for  a  series 
of  papers  merely  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  without  suggesting  some  sort  of 
design,  becomes  only  wearisome  and 
meaningless.  Here,  of  course,  the  per- 
sonal equation  is  everything;  nothing 
but  experience,  and  the  most  fastidious 
rejecting  of  everything  that  does  not 
quite  fully  convince  and  charm  us,  will 
tend  to  success.  There  are  so  many 
ways,  alas!  of  going  wrong  in  this  little 
department  of  our  photographic  hobby. 


When  narrow  spaces  are  ruled  in, 
enclosed  by  very  fine  lines,  the  various 
spaces  must  never  be  exactly  repeated, 
as  this  gives  a  dull  sense  of  monotony; 
it  is  mere  meaningless  repetition  with  no 
eflfort  at  design;  but  if  the  spaces  are 
nicely  contrasted,  variety  of  effect  will  be 
gained,  and  a  sense  of  design  given.  A 
close  approximation  to  a  faint  wash  of 
color  may  be  gained  by  making  a  very 
slight  change  of  tint,  one  gray,  for 
example,  being  followed  by  a  very 
slightly  darker  or  lighter  one;  or  by 
using  the  same  tint  again,  but  enclosing 
it  by  very  narrow  lines,  dark  or  light,  by 
which  the  color  between  them  is  height- 
ened or  lowered,  as  may  be  desired. 

Black,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only 
possible  when  used  in  lines  of  extreme 
fineness;  and,  though  so  narrow,  they 
are  easy  enough  to  cut,  but  they  must  be 
cut  correctly  at  the  first,  for  if  not  found 
fine  enough  they  are  all  but  impossible 
to  recut,  and  a  new  sheet  must  be  used. 
If  a  real  change  of  paper  is  made  for  such 
an  inlay,  to  get  a  different  tone,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  If  kept 
in  due  restraint,  quite  elaborate  effects 
may  be  gained  by  quite  simple  means. 
Using  light  papers  of  marked  texture 
will  also  give  a  good  inner-frame  effect. 

The  Effects  of  Light  and  Dark  Tones 
in  a  Mount. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  choice  of 
successive  tints  for  either  lines  or  spaces 
must  be  very  carefully  made  so  that  they 
do  not  in  any  way  alter  a  tone  value  or 
effect.  A  too  light  tone  will  very  per- 
ceptibly darken  another  light  one; 
while  a  too  dark  tone  may  unduly  lighten 
the  one  we  have  already  chosen  as  the 
only  possible  one  at  that  stage.  Colors 
that  one  would  not  think  could  go 
together  may,  when  used  in  such  moder- 
ation as  very  narrow  lines  or  very  narrow 
spaces,  prove  quite  acceptable;  there- 
fore do  not  too  readily  give  up  a  strong 
color,  not  till  it  has  been  tried  in  very 
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narrow  lines,  etc.  Brown,  blue,  and 
gray  sounds  rather  alarming  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  mounting  scheme;  but  in  a 
case  where  I  wanted  to  increase  the 
effect  of  sombre  richness  by  harmony 
rather  than  by  contrast,  a  little  scheme 
of  two  shades  of  blue  with  narrow  brown 
lines  enclosing  a  dark  gray,  came  quite 
successfully;  and  though  it  has  five 
papers,  the  result  is  quite  simple,  with 
no  feeling  of  undue  elaboration. 

When  choosing  gray  papers,  avoid  the 
cold  steely  sort,  they  are  too  difficult  to 
use,  except,  and  that  rarely,  with  special 
shades  of  blues;  with  any  other  tints 
they  seem  to  get  too  pinkish,  or  too  blue, 
and  are  quite  impossible.  It  is  the  neu- 
tral range  of  tints  we  shall  find  most 
useful.  In  browns,  avoid  the  hot  or 
yellowish  sorts;  they  work  up  too  sug- 
gestive of  mere  color. 

One  good  comes  from  the  non-ability 
of  getting  the  same  paper  in  succeeding 
seasons,  and  that  is  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  design  and  work  out  new 
effects;  grooves  or  mannerisms  get  dif- 
ficult, and  variety  is  enforced,  which  is  a 
very  wholesome  testing  of  one's  individ- 
uality. I  may  perhaps  suggest  a  plan 
of  my  own:  never  to  use  an  already 
completed  mount  as  a  pattern,  unless 
one  is  making  an  exact  replica  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  with  a  perfectly 
similar  print,  similar  in  depth  of  tone, 
that  is;  for  the  same  subject,  if  lighter 
printed,  will  need  a  quite  different  treat- 
ment in  its  mount.  I  prefer  to  think 
out  each  scheme  afresh,  repeating  from 
memory  rather  than  from  example; 
this  compels  variety  and  the  finding  of 
new  ideas,  it  avoids  monotony,  and 
largely  increases  one's  experience. 

Sometimes  a  darkish  line  is  needed 
round  a  print,  not  close  to,  or  next  it, 
but  just  enough  away  to  give  the  feeling 
of  being  close  up.  If  actually  next  the 
print  it  would  not  have  the  frame  effect 
desired;  it  is  got  by  cutting  the  first 
layer  to,  say,  one-eighth  or  three-six- 


teenths and  then  using  a  fine  dark  line, 
and  then  repeating  the  first  paper  to 
whatever  width  may  be  desired  for  the 
next  space.  If  we  repeat  the  idea  as 
the  outer  border  it  will  be  best  to  make 
the  line  much  broader,  say  one-eighth 
instead  of  the  fine  line  we  first  used. 
This  will  vary  the  effect  while  having 
the  value  of  repetition,  and  make  a 
simple  design  but  of  very  good  form. 

Haw  to  Store  Multiple-mounted  Prints 
Flat— the  Cut-out  Mount. 

One  great  objection  to  this  multiple 
system  of  mounting  is  that  when  prints 
accumulate  and  a  pile  is  made,  they 
cannot  lie  flat;  they  are  all  so  much 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides 
that  the  pile  is  a  very  unsightly  and 
unhandy  one,  either  in  a  drawer,  cup- 
board, or  portfolio.  One  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  mount  as  simple 
as  possible,  using  the  fewest  number  of 
papers  that  one  can,  and  then  to  use 
the  last  layer  but  one  untrimmed.  If 
we  then  treat  the  very  last  sheet  as  a 
cut-out  mount,  cutting  the  opening  in  it 
so  as  to  show  exactly  the  desired  pro- 
portion of  the  last  but  one,  which  we  left 
untrimmed  for  this  purpose,  and  then 
lay  the  whole  down  on  cardboard,  the 
cut-out,  especially  if  we  can  get  its  tint 
in  a  quite  thick  paper  or  thin  board,  will 
largely  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the 
papers  inside  it,  and  a  pile  of  such 
mounts  will  be  found  to  lie  quite  flat.  I 
find  it  best,  when  using  this  method,  to 
paste  the  untrimmed  sheet  on  to  the 
cardboard  foundation,  lay  the  cut-out 
sheet  on  to  it,  and  then  adjust  the  print 
and  its  mounting  papers  in  position  in 
the  opening,  all  having  been  very 
scrupulously  measured  and  squared 
up  first.  The  truing  up  is  more  essential 
at  every  step  in  this  method  than  in  any 
other,  as  the  cut-out  sheet  when  finally 
put  into  position  reveals  errors  in  a  most 
cruel  fashion. 


CLEANING  OLD  DAGUERREOTYPES. 


[The  reviving  interest  in  old  Daguer- 
reotypes is  bringing  many  of  these  early 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  early  pho- 
tography from  their  hidden  recesses, 
and  the  photographer  is  often  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  cleaning  them  up.  In 
the  Amateur  Photographer  Mr.  C.  Wel- 
bome  Piper  gives  some  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  we  reprint. — 
Ed.  W.  p.  M.] 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  turned  out 
some  old  and  very  interesting  toned 
Daguerreotype  stereoscopic  slides,  and 
handed  them  over  to  me  with  the  idea 
that  I  might  be  able  to  effect  something 
in  the  way  of  restoration,  the  whole  of 
them  being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. All  were  badly  stained  in  a  variety 
of  colors.  One  had  two  cracks  in  the 
cover  class  right  over  the  center  of  the 
image,  and  broad  bands  of  color  under 
the  cracks.  One  slide  was  on  a  single 
plate,  but  the  others  were  all  on  separate 
plates,  and  in  several  cases  the  binding 
was  broken  and  the  plates  loose,  slip- 
ping over  and  scratching  each  other  and 
occasionally  falling  out  altogether.  One 
of  the  loose  plates  showed  patches  of  a 
brown  rust-like  deposit  with  green  specks 
here  and  there,  and  was  also  very  badly 
scratched;  therefore  I  experimented  with 
that  one  first,  as  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible to  make  its  condition  any  worse 
thto  it  was  already. 

The  instructions  in  Wairs  Dictionary 
were  taken  as  a  basis,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance I  departed  from  them  in  only  one 
small  but  perhaps  important  respect. 
Briefly  stated,  these  instructions  sug- 
gested flowing  Columbian  spirits  over 
the  plate  to  remove  apparent  grease, 
washing  in  water,  immersion  in  a  hypo 
bath  to  remove  blue  stains,  flowing  with 
potassium  cyanide  to  remove  bronzing, 
washing  to  remove  the  cyanide,  and, 
finally,   rinsing  in  distilled  water,  fol- 


lowed by  drying  over  a  spirit  lamp  or 
Bunsen.  Considering  the  nature  of 
modem  Columbian  spirit,  I  used  abso- 
lute alcohol  in  preference,  but  otherwise 
kept  to  the  instructions  in  my  first  ex- 
periment. 

I  noticed  that  the  hypo  bath  was  ap- 
parently very  ineffective  as  regards  the 
removal  of  even  the  blue  stain;  hence,, 
with  some  slides,  I  tried  the  effect  of 
cyanide  alone.  This  attacks  the  blue 
stain  immediately  and  the  brown  stains 
slowly;  but  eventually  it  appeared  that 
though  the  hypo  bath  had  Uttle  visible 
effect  on  the  stains,  yet  it  seemed  some- 
how to  prepare  the  way  for  the  cyanide, 
which  acted  more  rapidly  after  the  hypo 
had  been  used;  hence  I  ultimately  used 
both. 

The  result  of  the  cleansing  operation 
was  surprising,  for  the  stains  disap- 
peared and  also  the  rusty  and  green 
deposits  before  mentioned,  and  while 
scratches,  of  course,  remained,  the  whole 
of  the  slides  when  finished  had  an 
appearance  that  could  not  be  verj'  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  possessed 
when  first  made. 

The  following  are  the  precise  details 
of  the  operations  as  finally  conducted: 

A  little  absolute  alcohol  was  first 
flowed  over  each  slide,  about  a  dram 
being  sufficient  in  each  case,  and  the 
plate  was  then  immersed  in  water  under 
a  gently  flowing  tap.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  its  surface  retained  the  water 
perfectly  when  drained,  and  it  was  then 
immersed  in  hypo  (4  oz.  to  the  pint)  for 
ten  minutes.  After  the  hypo  bath  the 
slide  was  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  about 
half  a  minute,  then  placed  in  an  empty 
dish  and  treated  with  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion (10  gr.  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water)  until  the  stains  practically  disap- 
peared. As  the  cyanide  attacks  the 
copper  plate,  it  was  thought  best  to  re- 
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peatedly  pour  the  solution  on  and  off  the 
plate  as  advised  in  the  Dictionary,  but 
in  obstinate  cases  the  plate  was  left  in 
the  cyanide  solution  for  a  few  minutes. 
Its  action  on  the  copper  is  very  slight, 
and  possibly  of  no  consequence  as  re- 
gards the  image;  but  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  frequently  replace  the  cyanide 
with  fresh  solution,  and  certainly  found 
that  this  considerably  quickened  the 
cleansing  process. 

In  some  of  the  worst  cases  the  stains 
were  very  obstinate,  and  I  repeated  the 
alternate  applications  of  hypo  and  cya- 
nide several  times.  Finally,  however, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  repe- 
tition had  little  if  any  effect,  and  found 
that  even  though  faint  traces  of  brownish 
stain  could  still  be  detected  in  the  wet 
cleansed  image,  such  traces  ahnost  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  the  drjing  process. 
The  wet  slide  does  not  in  any  case  look 
very  clean,  but  drying  produces  a  won- 
derful change.  The  background  be- 
comes a  brilliant  mirror,  while  the  image 
changes  from  a  brownish  hue  to  pearly 
white. 

A  very  brief  washing  after  the  cyanide 
is  sufficient,  but  I  allowed  five  minutes 
in  running  water.  After  this  all  traces 
of  tap  water  were  removed  by  four  rins- 
ings in  distilled  water,  accomplished  by 
simply  flowing  the  water  over  the  plate, 
rocking  well,  then  draining  off  the  water 
and  replacing  it  with  fresh.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  tap-water,  else  a  de- 
posit will  be  left  on  the  film  on  drying. 

The  drying  operation  is  quite  simple, 
and  the  Dictionary  instructions  are 
ample:  "Take  hold  of  one  comer  of  the 
plate  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  dry  evenly 
from  a  top  comer  downward,  over  a 
spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  bumer." 

As  soon  as  possible  after  drjring,  the 
plates  were  remounted  and  sealed  with 
varnished  bindings. 

Not  only  did  the  results  of  these  cleans- 
ing operations  surpass  all  expectations, 
but  the  operations  themselves,  contrary 


to  all  preconceived  ideas,  proved  to  be 
perfectly  easy  and  safe.  Provided  no 
attempt  is  made  to  rub  the  stains  even 
with  the  slightest  touch  of  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool,  no  mishap  need  be  antici- 
pated. I  cannot  say  what  eflFects  would 
be  produced  with  untoned  images,  but 
toned  specimens  can  be  treated  with 
confidence. 

The  slides  themselves  are  interesting 
specimens;  first,  because  stereoscopic 
daguerreotypes  are  not  often  met  with, 
and  second,  because  these  slides  give 
certain  eflFects  that  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
produced  by  any  other  method.  Some 
of  the  slides  show  cut-glass  vessels,  and 
while  the  single  images  only  give  a  good 
photographic  representation  of  glass, 
the  stereoscope  reveals  what  appears  to 
be  glass  itself.  The  illusion  is  perfect, 
and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
process  capable  of  giving  anything  ap- 
proaching the  effect.  Surface  texture 
is  shown  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be 
rivalled,  and  the  delicate  distinctions 
between  metal,  wood,  glass,  and  china 
surfaces  are  preser\'ed  in  a  surprising 
manner. 

An  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the 
slides  is  an  enormous  exaggeration  of 
the  relief.  They  were  probably  taken 
in  a  single  lens  camera,  and  though  they 
are  mounted  with  a  separation  of  only 
2|  inches,  the  camera  must  have  been 
shifted  to  a  much  greater  extent  between 
the  exposures. 

Only  one  slide  is  labelled,  and  that  is 
the  single  plate  one,  which  bears  the  in- 
scription on  the  mask  in  gold  and  black : 
"Epreuves  St^r^scopiques.  Superpo- 
sition Math^matique  des  Contours  et 
des  Ombres.    Br^vet^es,   S.G.D.G." 

The  rest  have  painted  masks  and  no 
inscription,  but  all  are  probably  of 
French  make,  though  only  one  bears 
positive  evidence  of  that  fact. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  pictures 
ready  for  the  National  Convention. 


SPACE  COMPOSITION. 


[There  are  three  things  the  photog- 
rapher must  do  with  his  subject:  Get 
it  on  the  plate,  focus  it,  and  space  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  The  following 
paper  on  "Space  Composition"  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett  before  the 
Philadelphia  Camera  Club,  and  will 
repay  a  careful  reading. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Picture-making,  whether  by  brush  and 
pigment  or  by  lens  and  chemicals,  is  an 
art  which  aims  at  giving  an  impression  of 
reality  by  means  of  two  dimensions  only; 
that  is,  the  pictxire  is  essentially  on  a  flat 
plane,  having  length  and  breadth,  but 
no  third  dimension.  The  picture-maker 
must  therefore  do,  consciously,  in  mak- 
ing his  impression  of  reality,  what  we  all 
do,  unconsciously,  when  looking  at  it, 
construct  the  third  dimension. 

Now  it  may  be  instructive  to  us  who 
are  in  search  of  the  pictorial  presenta- 
tion of  nature  to  try  to  determine  the 
illusory  methods  which  are  made  use  of 
to  accomplish  the  end  and  purpose  of  art. 

The  artist's  first  business,  therefore, 
is  to  excite  that  peculiar  faculty  of  the 
visual  sense  which  may  be  called  tac- 
tile,,or  the  power  the  eye  has  to  touch, 
as  it  were,  the  things  represented  by  his 
art. 

To  affect  us  pleasurably,  and  that  is 
really  artistically,  we  must  have  this 
illusion  of  varying  muscular  sensation' 
stimulated  to  a  lively  degree.  The  eye 
wanders  from  one  plane  of  a  picture  to 
the  other  as  if  travelling  over  an  ex- 
tended field,  journeying  from  fore- 
groimd  to  distance  and  returning  as 
from  a  delightful  excursion.  The 
greater  the  picture  is,  the  more  in  pro- 
portion will  it  excite  our  consciousness 
of  tactile  value,  appealing  to  our  imag- 
ination as  much  or,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  object  itself. 

Without  this  power  of  stimulating 
tactile    visual    perception,    representa- 


tions of  things  become  mere  symbols, 
imintelligible  hieroglyphics,  giving  us 
some  impression,  but  losing  the  grand 
function  of  art,  iUusionary  appeal  to  the 
highest  of  all  our  facilities — ^the  imagi- 
nation. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of 
artistic  pleasure?  Artistic  pleasure,  or 
rather  the  enjoyment  of  pictures,  is 
quite  different  from  the  pleasure  we 
experience  when  reading  a  beautiful 
poem,  and,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  never  judge  a  picture  for 
its  dramatic  presentation  of  a  subject; 
that  is  the  province  of  literature.  Nor 
is  artistic  pleasure  anything  akin  to  the 
pleasure  we  delight  in,  in  hearing  sweet 
music.  Indeed,  pictorial  art  is  said  to 
be  in  a  sort  of  degeneracy  when  it  affects 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  muses. 

We  should  keep  this  truth  in  mind, 
that  because  painting  cannot  rival 
nature,  art  is  not  defective.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  defective  when  it 
fails  to  do  what  is  its  true  function. 

The  axiom  that  the  most  perfect  art 
is  that  in  which  the  art  is  most  con- 
cealed does  not  imply  that  concealment 
of  art  means  concealment  of  imitation, 
or  that  which  it  gives  is  to  pass  on  us 
for  a  reality;  for  then  we  should  imme- 
diately want  what  we  never  miss  in  a 
fine  picture — motion  and  sound. 

We  should  understand  that  the  illu- 
sion of  art  is  quite  another  thing  from 
mere  deception  of  the  eye,  and  that 
such  deception  would,  in  fact,  destroy 
illusion.  "Imitation,"  as  Coleridge 
says,  "is  the  mesothesis  of  likeness  and 
difference."  The  difference  is  as  essen- 
tial to  it  as  the  likeness,  for  wdthout 
difference  it  would  be  a  copy  or  fac 
simile. 

The  imitation  of  nature  in  a  picture 
delights  us  not  merely  because  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  actual,  but  because  our 
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imagination  is  excited,  our  understand- 
ing appealed  to,  and  we  have  a  secret 
gratification  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
feeling  aroused  within  us.  In  a  word, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  us  which  flatters 
us  in  revealing  to  us  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  appreciate  what  is  grand  or 
beautiful.  We  never  lay  such  flattering 
unction  to  our  souls  when  we  view  a 
group  of  wax  figures — the  most  Ufelike 
in  externals  of  all  the  modes  of  imitating 
nature,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
most  lifeless. 

At  any  exhibition  of  paintings  one  is 
con\dnced  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
widespread  interest  in  pictures.  The 
people  who  throng  public  galleries  are 
of  every  walk  in  life,  yet  each  seems  to 
enjoy  the  contemplation.  The  pictures 
do  not  appeal  alone  to  the  cultivated 
few,  but  the  deUght  is  universal  and 
genuine.  True,  some  gaze  with  rap- 
ture on  a  canvas  depicting  an  old  pine 
board  with  a  dollar  bill  pinned  on  it,  a 
few  lucifer  matches,  a  jug  of  beer,  and  a 
cigar  stump.  Others  descant  in  glow- 
ing terms  on  the  realistic  perfection  of 
a  brace  of  game  hung  up  on  a  nail  with 
a  string,  so  accurately  delineated  that 
they  feel  tempted  to  cut  the  string  to  see 
the  birds  fall.  Others,  with  more  culti- 
vated taste,  will  admire  a  bowl  of  flowers 
or  a  plate  of  apples.  But  with  the  great 
majority  there  is  demanded,  for  their 
enjoyment  of  the  picture,  something 
more  than  mere  deception;  the  subject 
itself  must  be  interesting.  They  love 
a  sunny  landscape,  with  cows  in  a  shady 
pool,  or  a  brilliant  portrait  of  an  actress 
or  a  favorite  soubrette,  or  they  must 
have  some  sentiment  on  the  canvas,  or 
the  picture  must  tell  a  pleasing  story. 
With  all  such  the  picture  must  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  reality.  They  love  to  see 
what  they  are  familiar  with,  and  so  all 
of  us  do  in  a  measure. 

But  after  awhile,  as  our  experience 
widens  by  association  with  a  few  pic- 
tures which  we  at  first  passed  by  as 


either  altogether  incomprehensible  or 
else  contrary  to  what  we  considered 
true  to  nature,  we  find  a  growing  sense 
that  we  are  beginning  to  weary  of  those 
clever  pieces  of  manual  dexterity,  those 
deceptions  of  the  painter,  even  though 
the  fruit  is  so  perfectly  painted  that  the 
birds  fly  down  to  peck  it.  We  are  con- 
scious, then,  of  a  demand  for  something 
besides  mere  accurate  presentation;  then 
we  begin  to  wonder  what  is  there  in 
those  queer  pictures  we  used  to  pass  by 
as  utterly  incomprehensible,  but  which 
the  painter  values  so  highly. 

Now,  this  is  the  dividing  of  the  roads 
with  us,  and  the  same  fork  which  con- 
fronts photography  just  now.  The  old 
manner  and  fashion  of  looking  at  and 
judging  of  photographs  is  giving  place 
to  a  broader  conception — and  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  photography 
as  an  art  is  approaching,  if  it  has  not 
already  reached,  that  position  when  it 
ceases  to  be  mere  reproduction  and  has 
become  artistic  production. 

This,  by  way  of  preface,  is  to  make 
plain  the  distinction  between  illusion 
and  deception,  though  we  may  have 
been  a  little  prolix. 

We  have  sought  to  emphasize  that  the 
essential  in  a  picture  is  the  illusion  pre- 
sented by  the  rendering  of  the  tactile 
values  or  representation  by  space  com- 
position, because  the  visual  sense  thus 
realizes  forms  better  than  we  do  even  in 
the  actual;  and  the  master  in  tactile 
values  gives  us  a  revelation,  opens  our 
eyes  to  the  appreciation  of  what  in 
nature  was  not  so  obvious  to  us  until 
brought  out  by  his  art. 

He  communicates  what  he  is  striving 
for  in  his  picture — the  material  but 
artistic  signification  of  form. 

We  have  listened  to  criticism — I 
mean  we  of  this  Society — ^and  in  many 
ways  have  been  edified  about  composi- 
tion in  line  and  form,  about  aerial 
perspective,  subtlety  of  illumination, 
beauty  of  light  and  shade,  and  power 
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of  expression — and  quite  recently  were 
treated  to  a  painter's  analysis  of  our 
pictorial  work  upon  these  walls;  but, 
while  the  critique  seemed  sound  and 
often  convincing,  in  being  based  upon 
the  canons  of  artistic  taste,  it  failed,  I 
am  sure,  to  satisfy  those  who  were  seek- 
ing for  some  explanation  why  it  is  that  an 
object  whose  recognition  in  nature  gives 
us  no  pleasure  becomes,  when  recog- 
nized in  a  picture,  a  source  of  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  Or  if  the  object  in  nature 
is  in  itself  beautiful,  why,  when  trans- 
formed by  art,  is  it  enhanced  in  its 
power  to  give  pleasure,  by  some  method 
of  transfiguration?  This  question  criti- 
cism did  not  answer,  and  we  were  still 
left  vaguely  wandering  and  dissatisfied 
in  a  maze,  trying  to  guide  ourselves  with 
artistic  rules  and  codes  in  our  efforts  to 
get  to  the  temple  of  art. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  ven- 
turing our  opinions  as  to  the  merits  or 
defects  of  any  work  to  a  clear  and  in- 
structed eye,  our  opinion  shows  plainly 
enough  our  range  of  apprehension  and 
insight,  but  nothing  at  all  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  work  with  reference  to  other 
works.  Our  critical  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  endeavors  to  determine  why 
a  picture  pleases  rather  than  to  an  expo- 
sition of  its  defects. 

The  exact  visual  impression  of  objects 
is  what  realism  gives  us.  We  have 
well-illuminated  figures,  well  posed, 
perfect  in  perspective  (the  lens  does  this 
for  us,  guided,  of  course,  by  taste  and 
judgment),    and    full    appreciation    of 


tonal  values.  These  qualities  are  excel- 
lent, and  dare  not  be  ignored  or  slighted 
in  painting  or  photography,  but  they 
are  not  the  characteristics  which  make 
a  picture  convey  to  our  imagination  the 
corporeal  significance  of  objects. 

The  painter  or  photographer  must 
select  from  the  many  possible  variations 
of  light  and  shade  or  difference  of 
posture  just  those  elements  which  shall 
convey  this  illusion  of  spacial  composi- 
tion, and  it  may  be  from  the  very  desire 
to  express  space  composition  that  he 
frequently  offends  our  conceptions  of 
the  beauty  and  value  of  gradation  of 
light  and  shade,  and  we  may  accuse  him 
of  affectation  in  impressionism. 

We  fear  we  have  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  is  meant  by  space  compo- 
sition, or  tactile  visual  perception.  It 
is,  after  all,  a  conception  rather  than 
perception  which  draws  upon  us  while 
studying  grand  pictures.  It  is  an 
awakening  to  the  consciousness  that 
space  is  something  the  mind  supplies, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  empty  void,  but  a 
reality,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  pic- 
ture move  and  live  and  have  their  being. 

The  appreciation  of  it  comes  into  our 
consciousness  only  when  we  get  the  true 
idea  of  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a  negative, 
in  which  an  object  is  isolated — ^not  a 
mere  background,  but  something  very 
tangible  to  the  imagination,  heightening 
our  idea  of  the  reality  of  things.  Instead 
of  confining  the  figure  to  definite  limits 
or  boundaries,  it  opens  out  the  area  it 
seems  to  enclose. 
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[A  NEW  printing  process,  named  the 
Donisthorpe  process,  after  its  inventor, 
has  just  been  introduced  in  England. 
Briefly,  it  is  a  paper  giving,  without  the 
aid  of  light,  a  print  resembling  a  well- 
toned   solio    print.    The   process    will 


doubtless  reach  this  country  later. 
Meanwhile  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
printing the  experiences  of  Mr.  R.  Childe 
Bayley,  given  in  Photography, — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 
Let  us  describe  the  process  in  outline 
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before  dealing  more  at  length  with  its 
minutiae.  It  makes  very  faithful  prints 
of  any  desired  color,  direct,  by  contact 
from  a  negative,  without  the  agency  of 
light.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be 
made  from  the  one  negative;  they  can 
be  completed  very  quickly;  they  may 
be  uniform  in  contrast  or  varied  in  con- 
trast at  will.  As  light  is  not  used,  the 
negative  may  be  on  an  opaque  support, 
instead  of  glass  or  celluloid;  and  en- 
larged negatives  on  bromide  paper  may 
be  used. 

The  negative  to  be  printed  is  im- 
mersed in  what  is  practically  a  vanadium 
toning  bath  for  five  minutes.  This 
bath  is  caUed  the  "hardening  bath." 
It  is  then  rinsed  for  two  minutes  and 
placed  in  a  strong  dye  solution,  also  for 
five  minutes.  A  piece  of  gelatinized 
paper  is  soaked  in  water  for  two  min- 
utes, and  then  the  negative,  being  taken 
out  of  the  dye  solution  and  rinsed,  is 
laid  face  upward  on  a  piece  of  glass,  the 
paper  is  laid  face  downward  on  it,  and 
the  two  are  squeegeed  into  contact. 
After  remaining  in  contact  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  paper  is  gently  pulled  off, 
dipped  for  a  moment  in  Columbian 
spirit,  blotted  off,  and  is  a  finished 
print,  which  in  five  minutes  is  dry. 
The  negative,  after  the  paper  is  stripped 
from  it,  is  put  back  into  the  dye  for  half 
a  minute  or  so,  and  is  then  ready  to  have 
a  fresh  piece  of  paper  squeegeed  to  it, 
and  so  on.  A  single  treatment  in  the 
"hardening"  bath  fits  it  for  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number  of  prints  to  be  made 
from  it  in  this  very  simple  and  direct 
method. 

Such  is  the  Donisthorpe  process.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  divides  itself  up  into 
three  stages:  (i)  the  first  or  hardening 
bath;  (2)  dyeing;  (3)  transferring;  and 
we  may  conveniently  refer  to  it  under 
those  three  headings. 

The  action  of  this  solution  is  a  very 
curious  one.  It  turns  the  negative  to  a 
bright  blue  color,  which  changes  to  a 


bluish  green  when  it  is  washed  under 
the  tap.  This  action  seems  to  intensify 
the  negative  a  little,  but  should  not  inter- 
fere with  its  use  subsequently  for  ordi- 
nary printing,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed it  alters  its  appearance  a  great 
deal.  The  negatives  which  jield  the 
best  results  are  thin  ones,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  fog  or  veil.  A  negative 
which  is  too  thin  to  print  at  all  satisfac- 
torily on  P.  O.  P.  suits  the  process 
admirably.  The  negative  must  be 
finished  and  dried  before  being  put  into 
the  vanadium  solution,  the  action  of 
which  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
five  minutes.  When  the  negative  is 
taken  out  and  washed,  its  film,  which  the 
first  bath  has  rendered  very  hard  and 
strong,  may  be  rubbed  well  with  the  hand 
to  remove  any  possible  deposit  on  it. 

The  treatment  described  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  does  for  all  time.  Only 
once  need  the  negative  be  submitted  to 
the  hardening  bath.  Thereafter  it  is 
only  necessary  to  immerse  it  in  the  dye,, 
and  to  squeegee  the  paper  upon  it.  It 
may  be  dried  and  put  away  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  prints  have  been  made^ 
and  when  more  are  wanted  it  may  be  re- 
wetted  and  the  work  started  again. 

The  time  it  is  left  in  the  dye  bath  de- 
pends on  the  particular  color  used,  and 
whether  the  plate  has  been  dyed  before. 
If  it  has  not,  a  longer  time  than  other- 
wise must  be  given.  The  dye  is  taken 
up  by  the  negative  in  the  parts  which 
originally  were  the  most  transparent, 
so  that  a  fully  dyed  negative  no  longer 
looks  a  negative,  but  actually  a  positive 
— what  were  the  clearest  parts  are  now 
the  most  opaque.  When  fully  dyed,  the 
negative  is  taken  out,  rinsed  under  the 
tap,  and  its  surface  nibbed  over  to  re- 
move any  sediment  there  may  be. 

The  last  stage  is  to  transfer  the  pic- 
ture, which  consists  of  dye  absorbed  by 
the  negative,  to  the  paper.  This,  like 
the  preceding  operations,  is  extremely 
simple.    The  paper,  which  is  merely  a 
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plain  white  paper  coated  with  soft  gela- 
tine, is  soaked  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
in  clean  cold  water,  and  the  negative  is 
then  laid  face  upward  and  the  two  are 
squeegeed  gently  into  contact  and  left 
in  contact  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
time  of  contact  varies  according  to  the 
negative  and  to  the  dye,  but  five  minutes 
is  about  the  average.  It  is  then  gently 
stripped  off. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  first  print 
that  is  made  from  a  negative  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  it  may  even  do  so  to  the  ex- 
tent of  tearing  in  the  stripping  process. 
If  it  does,  however,  no  harm  results, 
except  the  loss  of  that  print.  The  nega- 
tive is  placed  in  water,  and  any  pieces  of 
gelatine  that  may  be  adhering  to  it  are 
rubbed  off  with  the  fingers.  The  nega- 
tive is  re-dyed,  and  no  further  trouble  is 
then  experienced. 

Some  negatives  will  yield  two  or  more 
prints  with  a  single  dyeing,  but  the  suc- 
cessive prints  get  weaker  in  contrast, 
and  if  a  number  of  perfectly  uniform 
prints  are  required  the  negative  should 
be  put  back  into  the  dye  after  each 
print  is  taken  for  half  a  minute  to  two 
minutes. 

The  whole  of  the  operation  can  be 
performed  in  any  light,  or  in  none,  for 
that  matter,  as  light  plays  no  part  in 
the  production  of  the  prints.  A  very 
curious  result  follows  from  this.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  for  the  negative  to 
be  on  a  transparent  or  translucent  sup- 


port, since  we  are  not  wanting  to  print 
through  it.  Accordingly  the  Donis- 
thorpe  Co.  is  making  a  special  roll  film 
for  the  process,  which,  instead  of  having 
celluloid  or  white  paper  as  its  support, 
has  black  paper  only.  The  black  paper 
could  be  used  just  as  it  is,  but  it  is  found 
more  convenient  to  give  the  side  that  is 
to  carry  the  emulsion  a  white,  coating 
first,  so  that  when  the  negative  on  it  is 
fixed  out  it  shall  be  visible. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
demonstration  from  Mr.  Donisthorpe, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of 
excellent  prints;  and  when  I  proceeded 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  I  found  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  difficulty  in 
doing  the  same  myself.  The  process  is 
certainly  not  one  which  is  beset  with 
snares  and  pitfalls.  Once  the  right  sort 
of  negative  is  selected,  the  rest  seems  to 
be  the  ver}^  plainest  of  plain  sailing  and 
good,  bright,  vigorous  prints,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  well- toned  bright 
prints  on  P.O. P.,  were  got  every  time. 
The  great  thing  seemed  to  be  to  get  a 
soft,  clear  negative,  as  the  process  yields 
plenty  of  \'igor  without  any  trouble  at 
all.  I  have  never  known  so  startling  a 
departure  in  photography  which  seemed 
to  be  so  free  from  difficulties,  or  to  call 
for  so  little  skill  on  the  part  of  its  user. 
It  is  early  to  talk  of  the  future  of  the 
process,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  contain 
most  wonderful  possibilities,  and  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 
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[The  photographer  has  now  a  very 
great  variety  in  printing  processes  to 
choose  from.  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie 
reviews  several  of  the  processes  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography;  his 
deductions  make  interesting  reading. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  lack  of  popu- 
larity of  the  carbon  process  in  England 


do  not  hold  in  this  country,  where  its 
manipulation    is    easy  and   certain.] 

From  the  introduction  of  the  collo- 
dion process  up  to  the  time  it  was 
superseded  by  the  gelatine  plate — the 
early  eighties — and  for  some  years 
after,  albuminized  paper  reigned  su- 
preme   as     the    printing     process    in 
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professional  photography.  Carbon 
printing,  which  in  the  seventies  had 
been  improved  into  a  practical  process 
— ^indeed,  the  process  was  the  same  as 
we  have  it  today  —  gave  it  a  shake. 
A  good  many  professional  photographers 
took  up  carbon,  recognizing  that  the 
results  could  be  made  of  a  similar 
character  to  albuminized  paper  prints, 
and  equally  beautiful,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  there  \vas  permanency  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  their 
customers,  and  a  higher  price  could 
therefore  be  charged.  But,  one  after 
another,  those  who  had  attempted  to 
introduce  this  new  order  of  things  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  attempt, 
not  on  account  of  any  imperfection  of 
the  process,  nor  because  the  public 
did  not  appreciate  the  advantage,  but 
simply  because  the  constantly  varying 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country 
made  the  working  of  the  process 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  under  the  condi- 
tions that  the  average  professional 
photographer  conducted  his  business. 
The  platinotype  process  for  black 
tones  was  then  also  quite  a  practical  one. 
Apart  from  certain  commercial  reasons 
which  existed  then,  but  which  do  not 
exist  now,  the  cold  tone  and  matt  sur- 
face, the  want  of  the  kind  of  brilliancy 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  in  a 
photograph,  combined  in  repelling 
popular  favor,  while  the  extra  cost  and 
the  commercial  difficulties  referred  to 
were  perhaps  among  the  reasons  that 
professional  photographers  did  not 
push  the  process  as  they  might  have 
done.  So  that  the  change  in  the 
negative  process  did  not  immediately 
lead  to  a  similar  change  in  the  printing 
process. 

The  Bygone  Album,  ■ 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  album 
portrait  was  the  photographer's  daily 
bread.  Cartes-de-visite  were  going 
out  of  fashion,  the  cabinet  was  getting 


popular,  both  especially  designed  to 
be  kept  in  albums,  and  although 
other  sizes  were  being  pushed  by  the 
more  advanced  photographers,  the 
panel  and  the  boudoir,  etc.,  the  universal 
style  of  mounting  was  that  of  the 
carte-de-visite,  a  narrow  margin  at  the 
top  and  sides,  and  a  little  wider  one  at 
the  bottom  bearing  the  photographer's 
name  and  adress.  Possibly  some  of 
the  present  generation  of  photographers, 
professional  and  amateur,  may  indulge 
in  a  scornful  smile  at  the  want  of  taste, 
artistic  feeling,  etc.,  of  their  prede- 
cessors who  bound  themselves  by 
such  a  limitation;  but,  at  least,  there 
was  a  sound  commercial  reason  for 
their  methods.  It  was  the  family 
album  that  raised  professional  portrait- 
ure to  an  important  industr}%  Mrs. 
Smith  had  her  portrait  taken,  and 
distributed  a  dozen  prints  to  a  dozen 
people.  A  dozen  family  albums  were 
enriched  by  Mrs.  Smith's  picture,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  expected  her  own  album  to 
be  added  to  in  return;  and  so  long  as 
people  were  prepared  to  play  this 
game  professional  photography  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  But  games  of  this 
kind  do  not  remain  popular  forever. 
Sometimes  they  fade  away  after  a  brief 
season,  never  again  to  reappear;  but  this 
game  has  had  a  goodly  run,  and  proba- 
bly this  article  may  be  read  by  many  in 
remote  parts  where  fashion  changes 
are  not  quickly  felt,  and  where  the 
cabinet  portrait  in  its  original  style  is 
still  the  standard  article. 

The  Effect  of  Exhibitions. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  album 
portrait  almost  compelled  the  use  of  a 
fairly  highly  glazed  surface  and  a  warm- 
toned  print  with  considerable  contrast, 
and  that  a  platinotype  print,  however 
good  it  may  be,  does  not  look  its  best  in 
an  album.  But  the  breaking  away 
from  the  conventional  style,  it  must  be 
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conceded,  was  primarily  due  to  the 
rise  of  amateur  photography.  The 
amateur  photographer  usually  practises 
on  landscapes,  and  as  there  has  never 
been  the  same  conventional  mounting 
of  landscape  photographs,  he  has 
followed  his  fancy  in  this  respect,  and, 
looking  upon  has  photograph  as  a 
picture,  has  endeavored  to  display 
it  to  the  best  pictorial  advantage. 
Photographic  exhibitions  have  accus- 
tomed people  to  photographs  mounted 
otherwise  than  in  the  old  conventional 
style,  and  photographers  have  wisely 
followed  the  times,  and  have  provided 
photographs  mounted  and  got  up  as 
pictures.  Hence  the  greater  scope  for 
the  photographer  in  his  choice  of  print- 
ing processes.  If  thereby  photographers 
have  lost  the  stimulating  influence  of 
the  album,  they  have  at  least  the 
consolation  that  their  modem  produc- 
tions, if  stuck  up  upon  mantelpieces, 
pianos,  etc.,  as  they  frequently  are, 
wUl  soon  soil  and  become  unpresentable, 
and  thus  leave  room  for  more. 

Platinotype  and  Carbon. 

Throughout  the  country  it  will  be 
found  that  in  those  studios  where  fairly 
high  prices  are  obtained  sepia  platino- 
type is  the  process  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  best  work,  a  slightly 
lower  price  being  charged  for  black 
platinotypes.  Initially  the  material  is 
expensive,  but  there  is  the  compensating 
advantage  that  the  process  is  free  from 
a  series  of  complicated  operations,  and 
the  time  occupied  from  the  printing 
frame  to  the  completed  print  is  short. 
Moreover,  the  print  is  an  amenable  one. 
Almost  any  amount  of  .hand- work 
may  be  put  upon  it,  or  the  air-brush 
may  be  employed  without  showing  a 
trace  of  touching.  Hand-work  is 
necessarily  expensive,  but  this  faciUty 
permits  the  photographer  whose  prices 
enable  him  to  spend  time  over  each 
individual    print    to    send    out    results 


finished  in  a  way  that  would  be  imprac- 
ticable in  prints  by  any  other  process. 
Carbon  printing  is  not,  we '  believe, 
extensively  used  for  small  work.  The 
firms  who  send  out  carbon  prints,  as 
a  rule,  make  their  results  so  like  platino- 
type as  not  to  be  distinguishable  at  a 
glance,  or  choose  bright  tints  unattain- 
able easily  by  other  methods.  The 
process  itself  is  not  a  difficult  one,  but 
requires  special  arrangements,  and  is 
not  easily  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
other  photographic  operations;  more- 
over, as  the  whole  process  differs  so 
entirely  from  other  printing  processes, 
assistants  require  special  training,  and 
there  are  not  many  of  them  available. 
For  these  reasons  carbon  prints  are 
usually  priced  about  the  same  as  platino- 
type. 

The  Bromide  Process — Present  and 
Future. 

Regarding  these  two  as  the  regal 
processes,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
we  have  bromide  and  gaslight  papers. 
It  would  probably  be  found  on  investi- 
gation that  the  amount  of  these  papers 
used  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other  papers 
together.  The  area  of  bromide  paper 
turned  into  enlargements  in  this  country 
probably  runs  into  square  miles  weekly, 
but  apart  from  enlargements,  an  enor- 
mous quantity  is  used  by  the  countless 
"sticky  back"  photographers  who  have 
sprung  up  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  medium-class  businesses,  where  the 
price  for  platinum  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  fair  substitute  is  found  in  these  papers. 
A  good  print  on  gaslight  from  a  suitable 
negative  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  manipulation  is  easy  and  speedy, 
the  paper  is  cheap,  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  fairly  high  prices  should  not 
be  obtained  for  carefully  made  prints, 
tastefully  mounted,  from  good  negatives. 
Toning  processes  are  not  so  frequently 
employed  as  they  might  be.  The 
sulphide  method  has  been    made  suffi- 
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ciently  certain  in  the  hands  of  a  reason- 
ably skilful  operator  to  be  commercially 
practical,  and  the  results  are  very 
pleasing,  often  indistinguishable  from 
carbon  printing  without  careful  examina- 
tion; but  the  fact  that  there  is  an  extra 
chemical  process,  and  one  requiring  a 
certain  amount  of  carefulness  and  pre- 
cision to  obtain  even  results,  seems  to 
act  as  a  deterrent.  For  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  proofs  for  reproduction, 
glossy  bromide  or  gaslight  is  constantly 
employed,  and  prints  may  be  made  in 
this  way  of  a  quality  eminently  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  postcard  pub- 
lishers use  toned  glossy  bromide  or 
gaslight  extensively,  and  many  of  the 
portraits  of  actors,  actresses,  etc., 
issued  in  this  way  are  most  beautiful 
prints.  The  tones — or,  rather,  the  tone 
— obtained,  for  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  of  the  work  is  its  equality 
of  tone,  is  rich  and  pleasing,  and  as 
prints  they  bear  comparison  favorably 
with  the  best  by  any  other  process 
producing  glossy  prints.  For  this 
work  the  hot  hypo-alum  bath  is  exclu- 
sively employed;  but  a  few  photog- 
raphers, during  the  dark  periods  of 
the  past  winter,  have  sent  out  sulphide- 
toned  prints  instead  of  P.O.P.,  and 
the  results  are  indistinguishable,  at  any 
rate  to  the  uninitiated.  Manufacturers 
have  recently  been  pushing  semimatt 
papers  of  these  kinds  under  various 
trade  names,  and  have  also  graded 
their  papers  according  to  the  various 
qualities  of  negatives  they  are  suited 
for,  so  that  the  applicability  of  the 
process  is  being  vastly  extended.  It  is 
hardly  too  wild  a  prophecy  to  make 
that  in  time  developed  prints,  toned  or 
otherwise,  will  supersede  printed-out 
prints  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Printing-out- Papers. 

The  process  that  has  given  the  knock- 
down blow  to  albuminized  paper  is 
gelatinochloride,  or  P.O.P.      Probably 


it  requires  greater  skill  to  make  a  perfect 
print  on  P.O.P.  than  on  albuminized 
paper,  but  that  it  can  be  purchased 
ready  prepared  and  uniform  in  quality,, 
and  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  w4th 
moderate  keeping,  are  among  the  factors 
that  have  led  to  its  adoption.  A  few 
years  ago  a  show-case  of  P.O.P.  prints 
was  frequently  distinguishable  even 
from  the  other  side  of  the  road  by  its 
aggressive  blue  and  plum  tones;  but 
better  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
photographers  with  the  treatment  of 
the  paper,  and  perhaps  still  more  the 
improvements  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  quality,  and  in  adapting 
it  to  various  toning  methods,  have  led 
to  a  great  improvement  in  the  average 
results  obtained.  Shocking  examples 
are  still  to  be  seen;  but  bad  photog- 
raphers always  were,  and  always  will 
be,  capable  of  producing  bad  results^ 
however  perfect  the  material  employed. 
P.O.P.,  then,  has  practically  superseded 
albumen,  and  where  a  few  years  ago 
when  no  specified  kind  of  prints  was 
ordered,  albumen  prints  would  be  sup- 
plied as  a  matter  of  course,  now  one 
would  expect  to  receive  P.O.P.  prints. 
Matt  or  semimatt  P.O.P.  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  much  into  favor 
with  photographers,  probably  on 
account  of  the  fact  that,  except  with 
negatives  perfect  in  gradation,  and 
with  precisely  the  scale  to  suit  the  paper,, 
the  shadows  are  apt  to  be  heav>'  and 
wanting  in  depth,  and  that  when  an 
order  has  been  taken  for  these  prints, 
and  the  negative  does  not  turn  out  just 
the  correct  thing,  the  results  are  not  as 
good  as  they  might  have  been  with  a 
paper  possessing  more  latitude,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression  in  this  connec- 
tion. For  matt  or  semimatt  prints 
having  similar  characteristics  to  albumen 
prints  coUodiochloride,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  C.C.  paper,  is  much 
in  vogue.  Many  of  the  best  establish- 
ments only  push  platinot3rpe,   carbon. 
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and  C.C.  The  paper  may  be  simply 
toned,  but  the  more  fashionable  method 
is  the  employment  of  two  separate 
toning  processes,  platinum  being  the 
toning  agent  in  one  of  the  processes  and 
gold  in  the  other.  In  this  way  very 
beautiful  effects  are  obtained,  often  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  obtained  in 
the  printing  of  an  etching  by  the  judi- 
cious leaving  of  a  smear  of  ink  on  the 
face  of  the  plate  at  the  discretion  of  a 
copper-plate  printer  of  artistic  as  well 
as  teclmical  skill.  Reasonable  prices 
are  obtained  for  C.C.  prints,  and  the 
work  deserves  to  be  well  paid  for,  as  it 
requires  considerable  technical  ability 
and  much  precision  on  the  part  of  the 
printer.  The  C.C.  papers  furnished 
by  the  various  manufacturers  differ  a 
good  deal  in  the  methods  of  treatment 
best  adapted  to  each  individually,  and 
it  therefore  follows  that  the  particular 
treatment  that  will  produce  the  best 
results  with  one  brand  of  paper  will 
not  necessarily  produce  the  best  results 
with  another  brand.    Probably  a  great 


many  complaints  of  difl&culties  arise 
from  want  of  recognition  of  this  fact; 
but  undoubtedly  slap-dash  methods  are 
more  fatal  in  this  process  than  in  most, 
and  faults  are  more  difficult  to  trace  to 
their  cause. 

Self-toning  varieties  of  both  C.C. 
and  P.O. P.  papers  are  sometimes  used, 
and  the  results  are  obtained  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  The  results  are 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  simple 
gold  toning,  but  may  be  modified  by 
an  extra  process  of  platinum  toning;, 
but  so  used,  these  papers  hardly  pay 
for  their  extra  expense. 

In  reviewing  the  various  printing 
processes  in  ordinary  use  throughout 
the  country,  the  faults  that  are  common 
to  any  attempt  at  generalization  must 
necessarily  occur.  In  different  parts,, 
photography,  like  other  things,  is  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  and 
what  may  be  accurate  as  a  gene- 
ralization may  be  quite  wide  of  the 
mark  with  regard  to  a  particular 
district. 
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The  professional  photographer  has 
many  opportunities  of  making  inter- 
esting and  salable  pictures  that  would 
realize  dollars  if  only  put  into  the 
proper  channel.  The  following  remarks 
by  Hector  Maclean,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  need 
but  slight  modification  to  fit  them  to 
American  journalistic  needs. 

"Amongst  the  lectures  which  I  have 
recently  listened  to,  Mr.  W.  Thomas 
delivered  one  upon  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  illustration  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  which  suggested 
to  me  that  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  might  with 
advantage  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others,  turn  their  attention  to  the  employ- 


ment of  their  cameras  in  providing 
illustrative  matter  for  general  pub- 
lications, which,  it  may  be  added,  are 
always  ready  to  absorb  anything  that  is 
striking,  topical,  or  highly  pictorial. 
Although  there  is  money  in  doing  this, 
I  do  not  appeal  to  the  innate  love  of 
the  $,  which  most  people  have,  but 
rather  to  the  sense  of  self-satisfaction 
that  their  skill  or  talent  is  not  employed 
in  vain.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  photographer,  and  that 
there  is  a  large  public  which*  will  appre- 
ciate and  maybe  applaud  what  he  has 
possibly  taken  great  pains  to  achieve  is 
indubitable.  That  cash  need  not  be  the 
chief  aim  in  view  does  not,  however, 
mean    that    the    photographer    should 
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cheapen  his  work  by  valuing  it  as  being 
worth  nothing.  It  should  be  always 
made  a  strict  condition  that  the  mini- 
mum rate,  10/6  ($2.50)  per  print  for 
each  publication  in  which  it  is  repro- 
duced, should  be  paid.  If  the  print  is 
not  worth  pa)dng  for  it  is  unworthy  of 
publication;  or  else  the  journal  is  one 
which  will  not  do  the  worker  much 
good  by  inserting  his  photographs  in  it. 
The  novice  need  not  fear  that  asking 
for  payment  will  prevent  an  editor  from 
accepting  real  good  illustrative  matter. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  kind  of 
loose  custom  that  in  the  case  of  technical 
photographic  journals,  photographers 
should,  for  the  general  good,  allow  their 
prints  to  be  reproduced  without  mone- 
tary reward.  But  of  late  these  journals 
have  come  into  line  with  all  other  pub- 
lications, so  that*  in  every  case  repro- 
duction fees  are  payable  if  demanded, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  such  fees 
are  paid  whether  expressly  stipulated 
for  or  not.  No  fees,  however,  are  pay- 
able by  photographic  societies  for  the 
illustrative  matter  contributed  by  mem- 
bers. For  instance,  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  reproduces  photographs 
in  its  monthly  journal  and  in  its  illus- 
trated catalogues  without  remunerating 
those  who  allow  their  prints  to  be 
inserted. 

Those  who  are  living  in  lonesome 
districts,  far  up  and  away  from  the 
haunts  of  the  European,  should  be  able 
to  accumulate  serial  photographs  which 
would  prove  decidedly  marketable  for 
magazine  articles,  while  others  who  are 
in  the  centres  of  population  may  often 
obtain  topical  snapshots  of  stirring 
scenes  which,  sent  in  red-hot  to  the 
daily  or  weekly  papers,  either  Indian 
or  British,  may  easily  produce  a  crop  of 
guineas.  Any  who  contemplate  doing 
a  little  press  photography  should  bear 
in  mind  a  few  simple  rules.  First,  as  to 
size  of  print.  For  newspaper  illustra- 
tion J  plate  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 


size  to  work  to.  Even  better  is  i/i  plate. 
Either  of  these  sizes  generally  means 
enlarging  from  J  plate,  which  is  not 
always  within  the  power  or  convenience 
of  amateurs.  But  in  some  cases,  even 
quater  plates  may  prove  acceptable, 
especially  for  magazines  which  are  able 
to  print  a  fine  screen  block.  As  regards 
the  printing  process  to  adopt,  as  a  general 
rule  a  P.O.P.  print  toned  to  a  black 
brown  will  be  as  convenient  as  any  to 
make,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  editor 
and  blockmaker.  In  the  case  of  enlarge- 
ments a  smooth  bromide  paper  should 
be  used. 

The  most  effective  print  is  one  which, 
while  embodying  a  full  scale  of  grada- 
tion, possesses  broad  and  well-defined 
contrasts.  As  a  general  rule,  particu- 
larly with  newspaper  illustration,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  finer  gradations 
is  lost,  so  that  a  print  which  depends 
mainly  on  such  passages  for  its  interest 
will  be  disappointing  if  not  useless. 

Prints  of  "passing  events"  should  be 
titled,  bear  the  photographer's  name  and 
address,  and  the  price  asked  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce.  Wherever  neces- 
sary, each  print  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  few  Hnes  describing  the  incident 
pictured,  and  its  importance  as  a  news 
item,  or  otherwise. 

Obviously  the  chief  desideratum  of  a 
news  photograph  is  speed  of  production 
and  of  transmission  to  the  editor.  To 
further  which,  the  negative  need  only 
be  superficially  fixed  and  slightly  rinsed 
before  being  dried,  which,  in  the  case  of 
glass  plates,  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes  by  the  aid  of  two  short 
soakings  in  as  many  baths  of  Columbian 
spirits. 

Printing  may  be  quickly  effected  with 
bromide  or  gaslight  paper,  which  after 
being  slightly  rinsed  may  also  be  rapidly 
dried  by  help  of  Columbian  spirits. 
Sometimes,  when  the  postofBce  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  considerable  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  the  print  may  be  fore- 
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seen,  it  can  with  advantage  be  forwarded 
by  passenger  train.  It  sometimes  in- 
sures that  the  photograph  is  used  to 
'phone  or  wire  to  the  editor  that  a  print 
of  a  particular  incident  is  being  sent  for 
publication.  What  has  been  termed 
"intelligent  anticipation"  is  often  useful 
in  newspaper  photography.  For 
instance,  striking  photographs  of  typical 
natives  belonging  to  particular  races  or 
tribes  may  be  taken  at  leisure  and  prints 
stored  until  something  sensational  hap- 
pens in  which  they  are  involved,  when 
photographs  of  them  become  of  topical 
interest  and  of  commericial  value  if 
instantly  sent  to  the  illustrated  news- 
papers. 

In  the  same  way  architectural,  topo- 
graphical, and  natural  history  and  other 
subjects  may  be  accumulated  ready  for 
the  right  moment. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  class  of  subject  and  the  degree  of 
technical  perfection  suited  to  newspaper 
reproduction  differ  ver}'  considerably 
from  what  are  desirable  for  rnagazine 
illustration.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  lecture 
alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
laid  down  this  point  w4th  much  empha- 
sis. Almost  anything  showing  vague 
forms  will  do  for  the  newspapers,  pro- 
vided that  there  hangs  on  it  a  strong 
interest.  The  smudgy  shadow  of  a 
murderer  is  for  such  a  purpose  worth  a 
whole  gallery  full  of  exhibition  works. 
But  for  the  magazines,  the  photograph 
must  be  of  high  technical  merit,  and 
should  also  be  of  decided  artistic  quality. 
How  much  this  last  may  weigh  was 
e\'idenced  by  the  relation  of  an  incident 
by  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  effect  that  on  one 
occasion  he  showed  an  editor  a  set  of 
over  a  dozen  prints  which  illustrated  a 
particular  subject.  The  man  at  the 
helm  exclaimed:  **What  a  pity  you  did 
not  come  in  with  them  a  week  ago !"  and 
produced  from  his  desk  another  series 
of  prints  covering  the  same  subject,  but 
which  were  not  nearly  so  effectively  or 


artistically  executed.  The  upshot  was 
that  although  the  poorer  set  had  been 
accepted  and  paid  for,  the  more  artistic 
prints  were  purchased  and  reproduced 
instead  of-  the  others.  In  making  up 
sets  of  photographs  for  the  magazines, 
two  courses  are  open.  The  first  is  to 
string  the  illustrations  together  by  means 
of  attractive  description  and  comment. 
Some  people  have  the  happy  knack  of 
so  writing  round  what  are  but  common- 
place pictures  that  the  latter  assume 
quite  a  remarkable  amount  of  interest. 

But  we  do  not  all  of  us  take  kindly  to 
the  goose  quill.  Nor  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  for,  if  the 
topic,  district,  subject  or  matter  pictured 
is  of  definite  interest,  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  will  have  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  finding  someone  who  will 
supply  the  needful  text. 

When  sending  prints  to  a  magazine, 
it  is  always  understood  that  the  sender 
shall  not  give  permission  for  the  same 
prints  to  be  reproduced  at  the  same 
time  by  any  other  similar  publication. 
But  with  newspapers  this  is  not  custom- 
ary. So  that,  for  instance,  if  one  has  a 
negative  of  sensational  occurrence  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  making 
say  twenty  gaslight  prints  from  it  and 
sending  them  to  as  many  papers.  Natu- 
rally an  editor  would  prefer  that  he  alone 
could  reproduce  the  sensation  print,  but 
if  it  be  the  only  photograph  available 
he  submits  to  necessity  and  pays  the  fee. 
Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
special  arrangement  for  the  sole  right  to 
reproduce  a  news  photograph  of  great 
passing  interest;  in  which  case  the 
ordinary  fee  of  10/6  ($2.50)  or  a  guinea 
may  be  multiplied  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  times.  As  regards  the  rate  of 
payment  for  prints  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  magazines,  nothing  definite  can  be 
said,  except  that  one  should  get  as  much 
as  one  is  able  over  and  above  the  mini- 
mum 10/6  ($2.50).  Some  magazines 
are  too  poor  to  pay  more;  these  I  should 
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leave  severely  alone,  except  as  a  last 
resort  for  prints  which  are  unsalable 
elsewhere.  If  for  a  set  of  reasonably 
good  prints,  the  subjects  of  which,  while 
fairly  attractive,  are  not  phenomenaUy 
rare  or  sensational,  a  guinea  ($5.25)  a 
print  is  paid,  the  photographer  has  not 
much  to  grumble  at.  None  the  less, 
I  know  of  several  cases  where  as 
much  as  five  guineas  per  print  have 
been  paid  for  a  series  of  ten  or  fifteen 
illustrations. 

Those  who  may  contemplate  making 
a  start  in  magazine  work  might  do 
worse  than  attempt  to  record  the  vivid 


colors  which  may  be  found  in  India  by 
means  of  the  autochrome  plate. 

The  London  magazines  have  already 
made  a  beginning  in  reproducing  auto- 
chrome color  photographs,  and  although 
there  are  certain  difficulties  to  circum- 
vent in  obtaining  a  good  set  of  tricolor 
blocks  from  an  autochrome  trans- 
parency, photo  process  is  now  so  skil- 
fully carried  out  that,  as  regards  block 
making,  so  long  as  the  original  possesses 
the  virtue  of  sharp  definition,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  producing  an  efifective 
color  illustration  which  will  fairly  well 
approximate  to  the  original  print. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULAE* 


Copying  Printed  Matter.  It  some- 
times happens  that  we  want  to  copy  some 
print,  and  that  it  is  printed  on  both  sides 
of  a  thin  transparent  paper,  so  that  the 
printing  on  the  back  shows  through, 
and  interferes  with  the  printing  on  the 
front,  which  alone  is  wanted  in  the  pho- 
tograph. Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  back  up  the  printed 
matter  with  black  paper,  either  pasting 
It  on,  or,  if  this  is  not  permissible,  press- 
ing the  back  of  the  paper  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  black  paper  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  plate  glass.  This  renders  the 
print  on  the  back  much  less  visible. 


In  picture  making,  Mr.  Ward  told 
the  South  Essex  Camera  Club,  vertical 
lines  and  panels  suggest  life,  strength, 


virility,  the  uprising  of  the  sap  etc.; 
horizontal  lines  and  panels,  peace,  re- 
pose, eventide,  etc.  Triangular  com- 
positions represented  the  greatest 
amount  of  stability;  and  circular  forms, 
harmony  and  completeness.  Above  all, 
composition  should  be  simple;  all  im- 
necessary  detail  should  be  mercilessly 
left  out,  yet  no  part  of  a  picture  should 
impress  the  observer  with  a  sense  of 
emptiness.  Every  line  and  object 
should  help  to  enhance  the  central  point 
of  interest. 


Negatives  to  be  intensified  should 
be  placed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
alum-acid  stain-remover  given  in  pre- 
vious column,  which  destroys  the  last 
traces  of  hypo. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Roches- 
ter, have  just  issued  a  booklet  entitled  A  Triple 
Alliance  in  Optics ^  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
three  concerns — the  Brausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  Company, 
both  of  Rochester,  and  the  Carl  Zeiss  Optical 
Works,  of  Jena.  "This  unification  is  the  prac- 
tical expression  of  a  desire  to  concentrate  the 


knowledge,  skill,  experience,  and  energy  of  the 
leading  optical  firms  of  two  continents.  Under 
the  new  regime  the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller 
Company  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Company,  losing  its  identity  as  a 
separate  corporation. 

**The  Zeiss  Works  become  members  of  the  new 
corporate  organization,  and  the  intention  is  to 
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manufacture  certain  products  of  the  Jena  Works 
in  the  United  States.  While  the  interests  of  the 
firm  of  Zeiss  in  the  United  States  therefore  become 
one  with  those  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  yet  the  Zeiss  Works  are  legally  bound 
to  maintain  in  perpetuity  their  entity  at  Jena  in 
accordance  with  die  conditions  laid  down  by 
Professor  Abbe  when  providing  for  their  future, 
and  the  laws  of  Germany  have  made  his  intentions 
binding. 

The  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Company,  thus  unites  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  integrit}',  the  scientific  genius, 
and  ingenuit}'  of  the  firms  allied." 

The  booklet  gives  interesting  biographies  of 
John  J.  Bausch  and  Henry  Lomb,  founders  of  the 
firm,  and  details  the  progress  of  the  concern  from 
its  earliest  beginning  to  the  present  day.  Copies 
of  this  interesting  little  book  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rapky^     heretofore     published    separately, 
new  year-book  vnXl  be  ready  early  in  May. 


The 


Professional  Cyko. — ^There  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  understanding  regarding  the  names  by  which 
the  different  surfaces  of  Professional  Cyko  are 
distinguished.  Many  photographers,  in  ordering 
or  purchasing  Cyko  from  a  dealer,  ask  for  Studio 
Cyko  when  they  really  refer  to  Professional  Cyko. 
It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Professional  is 
a  grade  of  Cyko  intended  for  studio  portrait  work, 
and  that  this  grade  of  Cyko  is  made  in  four  dif- 
ferent surfaces,  desig^ted  as  follows: 

Glossy  (glossy  surface),  the  surface  similar  to 
gelatine  printing-out  paper;  Studio  (matte  collo- 
dion surface),  or,  as  some  designate  it,  velvet 
surface;  Semimatte  (smooth  platinum  surface); 
Rough  (rough  platinum  surface).  All  of  the  fore- 
going surfaces  are  also  furnished  on  double  weight 
stock  which  does  not  require  mounting. 

There  is  another  matter  in  cQnnection  with 
Professional  Cyko  that  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  that  relates  to  sepia  prints,  now  so 
popular  with  the  photographer  and  with  the  public 
at  large.  No  redevelop>er  should  be  used  other 
than  the  Cyko  redeveloper,  or  a  redeveloper  com- 
pounded according  to  the  formula  recommended 
by  the  manufacturers.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that,  for  redevelopment,  the 
prints  should  be  of  a  rich  blue-black  tone,  a  shade 
darker  than  necessary  when  the  print  is  to  remain 
black  and  white.  All  traces  of  hypo  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  black  print  before  placing  in 
bleaching  bath;  otherwise  the  image  will  disap- 
pear entirely  and  will  not  return  in  the  redevelop- 
ing bath.  Insufficient  washing  will  also  produce 
white  spots  in  the  redeveloped  print.  If  the  print 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  redeveloping  bath 
longer  than  one  minute  it  is  liable  to  blister. 


Messrs.  Tenn.\nt  &  Ward,  publishers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature f  The  American  Annual  of 
Photography^  and  various  other  photographic 
publications,  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
year-book,  The  Annual  of  Photography ,  1908, 
which  will  incorporate  a  well-known  reference 
book.  Figures,  FactSy  and  Formula  of  Photog- 


SoME  thousands  of  years  ago  someone  com- 
plained that  of  the  making  of  books  there  was  no 
end.  We  have  almost  reached  the  stage  where 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  developing  tanks, 
though  not  in  any  complaining  tone  of  voice. 
The  latest  tank  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
perimenting with  is  the  Style  C,  Reversible  In- 
gento  Automatic  Developing  Tank,  manufac- 
tured by  Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago.  This  tank 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  tank;  the  outer 
tank  takes  the  solutions,  and  the  inner  tank  (which 
is  light-tight)  takes  the  rack  of  plates.  The 
advantage  of  the  Ingento  tank  is  that  the  inner 
tank  can  be  loaded  in  a  changing  bag  and  made 
light-tight  by  snapping  the  spring  catches  holding 
the  Ud.  The  plates  can  then  be  Sioroughly  rinsed 
by  immersion  in  a  pail  of  dean  water  before  low- 
ering into  the  outer  tank  containing  the  developing 
solution.  When  half  the  developing  time  has 
elapsed  the  inner  tank  is  reversed — the  ends  being 
fitted  with  ringed  handles  for  convenient  handUng. 
When  development  is  completed  you  simply  with- 
draw the  inner  tank  and  stand  it  in  a  pail  of  water, 
while  the  used  developer  in  the  outer  tank  is  re- 
placed by  a  fixing  solution,  when  the  inner  tank 
is  again  lowered  in.  When  fixing  is  completed, 
the  rack  containing  the  plates  can  be  removed 
from  the  inner  tank  and  placed  in  the  outer  tank, 
under  a  faucet,  Xfi  wash.  Altogether  it  is  a  most 
convenient,  economical,  and  satisfactory  piece  of 
apparatus,  and  w^e  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  professional  photographer. 
Starting  with  the  3JX4J  size,  at  $3.50,  it  runs 
to  the  8x10  size,  at  $7.50.  At  your  dealer's,  or 
Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  direct. 


We  hear  a  rumor,  which  we  believe  to  be  well 
founded,  that  our  old  friend  Ben  Pelgrif t  has  joined 
the  house  of  G.  Gennert. 

We  wish  him  every  success,  and  feel  sure  that  the 
energy  he  has  displayed  in  procuring  orders  for 
one  house,  with  whom  he  served  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  by  no  means  become  dull,  and  that 
for  his  new  house  he  will  work  with  the  same  zeal 
and  earnestness. 


President  W.  S.  Lively,  of  the  Southern 
School  of  Photography,  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  re- 
ports a  very  interesting  opening  for  the  fifth  annual 
session  of  the  school.  A  very  large  and  interesting 
class  has  been  enrolled,  the  students  representing 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada  also 
sending  a  contingent.  Mr.  Lively  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  teaching  photography  in  all  its  branches, 
and  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  seeing  that 
his  pupils  are  well  grounded  before  recommending 
them  for  positions. 

If  you  did  not  get  a  copy  of  the  Agfa  formula 
booklet  last  month  you  had  better  get  one  now.  It's 
a  little  vest-pocket  book,  but  it  contains  a  lot  of 
useful  information.  The  address  is  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213  Water  Street,  New  York. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  moved  our  offices  from  289  Fourth  Avenue 
to  more  commodious  quarters  at  122  East  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York,  to  which  address  all  com- 
munications should  be  addressed. 


E.  Fahr.  A  good  program  has  been  arranged^ 
and  includes  an  address  by  H.  A.  Collins.  The 
photographers  of  Illinois  are  specially  invited  to 
attend. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Parsons,  the  well-known  artist  and  photographer 
of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Parsons'  work 
was  known  the  world  over,  his  photographs  of 
Newfoundland  scenes  and  life  having  been  repro- 
duced in  the  leading  magazines  of  this  country 
and  England.  He  was  an  exhibitor  and  medalist 
at  international  exhibitions.  One  of  the  oldest 
subscribers  to  the  magazine,  he  frequently  con- 
tributed articles  and  pictures  to  its  pages,  being 
always  ready  to  impart  what  knowledge  he  had 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  His  loss 
will  be  mourned  by  thousands  of  photographers 
in  this  country  and  in  England  who  knew  his 
name  and  works.  To  his  widow  and  family  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 


The  Photographers*  Association  of  Indiana 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  Winona  Lake, 
July  20  to  24,  under  the  presidency  of  Chas.  W. 
Neiswanger.  The  class  instruction  system  will 
be  again  a  feature  of  this  convention.     The  Da- 

guerre  Memorial  Prize  of  a  diamond  medal  of 
onor,  open  to  the  world,  is  the  important  prize 
offering  of  this  meeting.  There  is  no  entrance 
fee  and  no  restriction  as  to  size  or  number  of  pic- 
tures pntered,  but  they  must  reach  F.  C.  Benton, 
care  of  Indiana  Photographers'  Association, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  before  July  17.  The  Lu- 
mi^re  color  process  is  to  be  demonstrated  and  an 
interesting  program  of  events  has  been  arranged. 


Mr.  Frank  F.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Association,  for  Maine,  and  for 
some  years  manager  of  the  well-known  Lamson 
Portrait  Studio,  of  Portland,  Me.,  annoimces  that 
he  will  open  a  studio  of  his  own  in  Portland. 
During  his  management  of  the  Lamson  Studio 
Mr.  Adams  carried  ofE  many  awards  for  his  ex- 
hibits, including  the  Grand  Portrait  Medal  at  the 
National  Convention  at  Boston,  in  1905,  and  six 
other  firsts  at  other  exhibitions.  We  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  studio. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Swamp  Sumach.  By  Annie 
Oakes  Huntington,  Jamaica  P  ain,  Mass.;  58  pp., 
illustrated.  Price,  75  cents;  posta^,  5  cents. 
Published  by  the  author.  In  prepanng  this  book 
on  poison  iv}'  and  swamp  sumach,  it  is  the  object 
of  tiie  author  to  bring  the  poisonous  plants  them- 
selves directly  before  the  reader,  that  he  may  rec- 
ognize them  without  difficulty  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  a  series  of 
photographs  shows  in  actual  size  the  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  winter  buds  of  these  poisonous 
plants.  The  book  is  intended  to  help,  among 
others,  the  man  who  goes  fishing  in  the  early 
spring — and  what  photographer  does  not  go 
fishing  in  the  dull  seasons — to  know  the  poison 
sumach  without  its  leaves.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
man  who  traces  nature  to  her  innermost  recesses. 
The  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Miss 
Huntington  are  especially  good. 


For  photographers  seeking  international  fame 
the  International  Exhibitibn  of  Photographic  Art, 
arranged  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  will  be  held  in  the  Municipal  Mu- 
seum in  that  city,  August  i  to  31,  1908.  Exhibition 
space  will  be  free,  and  no  expenses  will  be  charged, 
other  than  carriage  on  pictures  both  ways.  Ap- 
plications for  space  to  be  made  before  June  i,  to 
the  secretary,  Photographic  Society,  Spui,  comer 
Handboogstraat  2,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


The  Photographers'  Association  of  Iowa  hold 
their  eighteenth  annual  convention  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  May  12  to  15,  under  the  presidency  of  Geo. 


We  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  repro- 
duction elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Mi.  E.  Donald 
Roberts'  picture  of  a  summer  girl*  carrying  a 
kodak,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  This  picture,  one  of  a  group 
which  won  for  Mr.  Roberts  the  first  prize  of  $1000 
(one  thousand  dollars),  is  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  photograph  that  can  be  adapted  to  advertising. 
In  a  laudable  effort  to  stimulate  the  professional 
photographer  to  take  up  this  branch  of  photog- 
raphy, the  Eastman  Kodak  Comjiany  is  offering 
a  further  series  of  valuable  money  prizes,  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  found  in  our  February 
issue,  or  can  be  obtained  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  direct. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRATE. 


The  pirate  who  used  to  sail  the  high 
seas  under  the  black  flag  has  long  been 
consigned  to  the  exciting  story  books 
of  the  small  boy;  but  some  of  his  kind 
are  still  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
trade  and  profession,  always  on  the  look- 
out to  take  an  unfair  advantage  and 
get  business  away  from  their  com- 
petitors by  an  underhanded  trick. 

The  photographic  piracy  we  un- 
earthed the  other  day  is,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  becoming  almost  as  extinct  as  the 
sea-going  variety.  The  photographer 
in  question  had  never  attended  a  con- 
vention or  a  demonstration  school  in 
the  course  of  his  career.  If  he  thought 
this  fact  was  a  good  thing  in  his  favor 
he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  advertise  it. 

The  particular  meanness  of  this  par- 
ticular photographer  was  to  wait  until 
the  other  photographer  in  his  town 
had  gone  to  attend  a  convention,  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  he  would  be  away 
a  few  days  and  come  back  with  some 
new  ideas;  then  our  pirate  who  never 
attends  conventions  or  demonstrations, 
because  he  knows  it  all,  inserts  in  his 
local  paper  this  advertisement: 

"Although  too  busy  to  attend  the 
convention,  we  have  studied  the  ideas 
demonstrated  there,  and  our  patrons  will 


get  the  benefit.  We  not  only  get  the 
ideas  of  the  man  who  makes  and  sells 
the  materials,  but  of  leading  photo- 
graphers who  have  tried  them,  which  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  demonstrations 
of  schools  and  conventions.  Yours  for 
the  finest  photographs. — ^Hypo." 

He  evidently  thinks  his  patrons  are  as 
ignorant  and  as  dense  as  himself.  They 
can  see,  if  he  cannot,  that  the  man  who 
attends  conventions  and  mixes  with  his 
brother  photographers  is  going  to  get 
more  up-to-date  ideas  than  the  man  who 
is  content  to  stick  to  his  own  studio 
year  in  and  year  out. 

If  the  stay-at-home-because-he-knows- 
it-aU  photographer  would  attend  a  con- 
vention, he  might  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  best  photographers  in  the 
country — ^men  with  national  reputations 
— are  aU  to  be  found  there.  They  are 
always  glad  to  learn  more  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  equally  as  glad  to  share 
the  knowledge  they  have  with  their 
less  experienced  brothers. 

If  the  photographer  who  does  not 
believe  in  conventions,  and  who  is  "too 
busy"  to  attend  them,  will  read  the 
program  of  the  National  Convention,  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and 
think  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  he  will 
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THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION 


perhaps  be  able  to  see  that  it  would  pay 
him  much  better  to  be  too  busy  attending 
the  convention,  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  such  men  as  Garo,  Goldensky, 
HoUinger,  and  Ho)^,  than  staying  at 
home  trying  to  rob  his  neighbor  of  two 
or  three  days'  profits. 
The    "patrons"    are    wise    in    their 


generation,  and  as  the  milliner  can 
sell  hats  easier  when  she  can  assure 
the  purchaser  that  they  are  modelled 
on  the  latest  New  York  or  Paris  style, 
so  can  the  photographer  get  better 
prices  when  he  has  modelled  his  poses, 
lighting,  and  mounting  in  the  New  York 
style. 


THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION. 


Detroit  is  the  ideal  summer  conven- 
tion city.  Situated  on  the  St.  Clair  River, 
with  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  on 
either  hand,  it  is  always  delightfully 
cool  in  the  summertime.  River  ex- 
cursions to  Belle  Island  and  the  St. 
Clair  Flats  are  easily  arranged  and 
their  pleasures  not  easily  forgotten.  Its 
avenues  are  broad  and  green,  and  the 
city  parks  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  No  other  city  offers  so  many 
attractions  to  the  man  seeking  a  week's 
enjoyable  vacation.  The  local  committee 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  your 
entertainment  can  be  relied  upon  to  give 
you  a  good  impression  of  Detroit  as 
a  pleasure  resort. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  conven- 
tion— it's  going  to  be  different  this  year 
and  better.  No  long  lectures  on  art  or 
ethics.  Instead  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions, or  classes,  in  practical  photog- 
raphy under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Garo,  Goldensky,  Hollinger, 
and  Hoyt.  Their  work  has  made  for 
them  national  reputations  as  well  as 
good-sized  bank  accounts.  They  will 
do  their  best  to  show  you  how  they  do 
it.  You  cannot  help  but  do  better  work 
after  you  have  studied  their  methods. 

Color  photography  has  advanced  with 
very  rapid  strides  within  the  past  twelve 
months.  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  all  about  the  latest  methods 
and  seeing  recent  results  along  this  line. 
The  beauty  of  it  will  surprise  you. 


The  picture  display  is  sure  to  be  un- 
usually good  this  year,  as  the  four  mag- 
nificent silver  cups  offered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation will  create  a  keen  rivalry  and 
large  entries  in  all  classes  are  promised. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
expected  to  be  there  in  force  with  dis- 
plays of  the  latest  and  best  apparatus, 
paper  and  plate  demonstrations.  They 
are  all  to  be  together  on  the  one  floor  in 
the  big  hall.  You  cannot  miss  any  of 
them,  and  there  will  be  no  crowding  into 
small  rooms. 

It  is  more  needful  than  ever  that  the 
photographers  should  get  together  and 
help  to  spread  the  fraternal  and  good- 
fellowship  feeling.  Cut-rate  competi- 
tion and  mutual  distrust  do  irreparable 
injury  to  the  profession.  Friendly 
rivalry  and  cooperation  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  photographer  individually. 

Make  arrangements  to  be  at  Detroit 
on  July  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  and  be  sure 
of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time. 


Pyro  Stained  Fingers,  Those  who 
use  pyro  soda,  but  suffer  from  its  pro- 
pensity to  stain  the  fingers,  may  note 
that  one  way  of  removing  such  stains  is 
to  dip  the  parts  affected  in  a  little  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  or  chloride  of 
lime.  About  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a 
ten  cent  piece  may  be  stirred  up  in 
3  or  4  ounces  of  water,  and  used  as  it  is ; 
or,  still  better,  after  adding  5  or  6  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 


mDIYIDUALISM. 


DuMNG  a  conversation  with  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  successful 
photographers  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
other  day,  he  mentioned  that  his  dark- 
room man  was  leaving  him,  and  his 
best  printer  was  on  the  sick  list,  "but 
that  doesn't  alarm  me,"  said  he.  "I  am 
as  much  at  home  in  the  dark  room  or 
printing  room  as  under  the  light."  The 
following  article  from  an  old  number  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
shows  that  individualism  and  self- 
reliance  are  of  first  importance  in  the 
photographic  business: 

These  are  days  of  competition,  when 
the  position  of  the  very  foremost  pro- 
fessionals is  assailed.  Men  who  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago  considered  them- 
selves above  competition  are  now  com- 
pelled to  compete  in  the  race  for  position. 
This  competition  has  been  the  making 
of  some  photographers;  others,  alas, 
have  fallen  by  the  way. 

The  Bane  of  Cheapness. 

Workers  who  a  decade  ago  were  con- 
sidered clever,  can  today  only  rank  as 
good  ordinary  photographers;  they  can 
turn  out  good  ordinary  work,  but  so 
can  thousands  of  others,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  others  who  have  not 
heavy  expenses  and  large  establishments 
to  keep  up  can  do  their  work  at  cheaper 
rates.  In  these  days  of  cheapness,  if 
a  patron  can  get  work  of  an  equal 
quality  at  a  lower  rate,  he  will  not  pay 
a  bigger  price  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  well-known  photographer's  name 
at  the  foot  of  his  print,  and  thus  these 
same  workers  who  ten  years  ago  did 
good  ordinary  work  and  made  it  pay, 
are  badly  off  today,  while  those  who  go  in 
for  a  specialty  and  do  work  out  of  the 
conimon  are  sure  of  retaining  their  old 


patrons    and    adding    considerably    to 
them  as  the  years  roll  on. 

The  Difference  in  PhotograpJis. 

The  "middle"  class  photographer  has 
improved  his  work  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  wide  chasm 
between  their  work  and  that  of  the 
front-rank  man.  They  can  both  take 
and  finish  photographs  with  skill,  but 
the  one  stamps  his  work  with  individual- 
ism, and  the  other  turns  out  good  ordi- 
nary work.  The  labor  is  nearly  the 
same  in  each  case — the  one  is  little  more 
costly  to  work  than  the  other — ^but  the 
difference  in  the  payment  is  a  wider 
difference  than  of  old.  Take  the  work 
of  the  front-rank  man  (to  name  one  or 
two  when  so  many  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion would  be  unfair);  you  can  tell  at 
a  glance  who  the  artist  is.  "Oh,  that 
is  So-and-so's  style,"  you  exclaim;  but 
do  you  stop  to  think  why  you  recognize 
it  as  such?  You  did  not  require  to  look 
at  the  name  at  the  foot  to  trace  the  artist; 
his  work  tells  you.  It  is,  in  fact,  in- 
dividualistic. The  same  mannerisms 
run  through  the  whole  of  his  work;  a 
certain  pose,  lighting,  style  of  back- 
ground or  of  mounting,  color  of  print,  or 
perhaps  a  bit  of  each.  No  matter  what 
it  is,  it  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  that  is  the  whole  secret. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history 
of  photography  when  good  work  was 
more  in  demand,  for  the  public  have 
been  educated  up  to  a  higher  standard 
than  would  have  satisfied  them  ten 
years  ago.  They  don't  want  the  com- 
mon or  garden  photograph,  but  an 
artistic  effort.  The  old  album,  with  its 
places  for  C.D.V.  and  cabinets  has  been 
carefully  stored  in  the  lumber-room  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations,  who 
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will  no  doubt  derive  considerable  amuse- 
ment from  it.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  individualism,  though  it  can  be  at- 
tained by  anyone  possessing  artistic 
feeling  if  they  are  willing  to  study,  and 
it  is  a  study  that  will  repay  the  profes- 
sional photographer  a  hundredfold.  In 
fact,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  pro- 
fessional photographer  can  get  on  with- 
out giving  this  matter  considerable 
thought. 

The  Study  of  Great  Portraits. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  point  out  the 
defect  without  giving  the  means  of 
remedy.  This  will  not  be  a  difficult 
task.  My  advice  is  to  go  to  the  nearest 
art  gallery  and  study  the  old  masters; 
take  one  of  these  for  your  model,  and 
see  as  many  of  his  works  as  possible. 
They  will  all  vary  in  some  particular, 
but  the  same  individualism  will  run 
through  all.  I  go  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend you  to  have  your  backgrounds 
painted  in  a  similar  style  to  those 
used  by  the  artist.  You  may  only 
have  everyday  sitters  to  photograph,  but 
that  need  not  deter  you  from  the  work, 
for  you  must  remember  that  these  same 
subjects  were  everyday  people  when  the 
portraits  were  painted.  Follow  your 
artist  closely  for  a  little  while,  and  you 
will  then  get  the  style  of  work,  after 
which  you  will  be  able  to  put  your  own 
individualism  into  your  work,  thus 
making  your  work  aiter  the  school  of 
Gainsborough,  Vandyke,  Reynolds,  etc., 
but  from  a  photographic  standpoint  of 
your  own.  • 

A  high-class  photographer,  who  has 
made  a  moderate  fortune  out  of  the 
work,  gave  me  the  following  information 
in  reply  to  my  request  as  to  how  he 
had  made  his  business  so  successful 
in  so  few  years,  in  face  of  the  bad  times 
and  great  competition.  "I  made  up  my 
mind,"  said  he,  "that  there  was  no  room 
for  a  photographer  who  could  only  turn 


out  ordinary  work  at  ordinary  prices, 
so  I  decided  to  do  something  out  of 
the  common,  and  charge  my  own  price. 
But  what  should  I  do  and  how  should  I 
do  it?  Happy  thought!  Why  not  go 
to  London  and  see  how  the  old  masters 
worked  ?  I  spent  a  week  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  the  National  Art 
Gallery,  the  Academy,  Tate,  etc.  This 
was  my  first  step  upward,  and  since  that 
week  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  in 
the  same  places,  and  have  always  re- 
turned home  with  new  ideas  and  higher 
aspirations.  Considering  I  worked  my 
business  up  from  midgets  at  4s.  6d. 
per  dozen  to  its  present  position,  I 
consider  my  holidays  in  the  London 
art  galleries  my  cheapest  outings  and 
greatest  help." 

I  can  only  recommend  my  readers  to 
give  this  advice  a  trial,  and  then  I 
feel  sure  we  shall  hear  less  of  bad  trade 
and  of  that  very  useful  and  necessary 
competition  that  is  so  much  to  the  front 
at  present.  What  is  wanted  is  better 
work.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  top, 
but  a  man  will  never  get  there  if  he  keeps 
in  that  same  old  rut  of  ten  years  ago. 
That  particular  rut  leads  down  hill,  and 
it  is  time  to  get  out  of  it. 

I  will  summarize  my  remarks  with  a 
few  hints  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do. 

Backgrounds. 

The  ordinary  interior  and  exterior  are 
dead.  They  have  done  their  duty; 
let  them  rest  in  peace.  Go  in  for  a 
special  background  painted  to  your  own 
ideas,  and  use  as  few  studio  accessories 
as  possible.  Change  the  whole  of  your 
backgrounds  as  often  as  means  will 
allow.  Your  clients  do  not  want  pho- 
tographs of  balustrades,  steps,  or  pedes- 
tals, but  of  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  graduated  backgrounds  may  be 
good  for  vignettes,  but  do  not  use  them 
for  everything.  If  your  pocket  will 
not  run  to  a  specially  painted  back- 
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ground,  try  a  plain  white  or  black  one 
with  a  continuous  foreground;  but  have 
something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Lighting  must  follow  the  background. 
If  you  are  having  your  background 
painted  after  Gainsborough,  follow  his 
Ughting  also.  I  have  seen  work  by 
front-rank  men  with  the  sitter  beautifully 
lighted,  but  in  absolute  contradiction 
to  the  background,  thus  spoiling  the 
whole  effect. 

The  Printing  Process. 

Do  not  use  the  easiest  because  it  is 
the  easiest,  but  use  the  one  that  shows 


off  your  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Every  good  photographer  should  be 
able  to  make  a  first-class  print  in  sepia 
and  black  platinum  and  in  carbon.  Do 
not  leave  yourself  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  your  printer.  Not  only  should  you  be 
able  to  tell  when  a  print  is  well  done,  but 
you  should  be  able  to  show  your  printer 
how  to  do  it.  The  printing  room  is 
just  as  important  as  the  studio,  but 
how  many  photographers  give  it  the 
attention  it  should  have?  There  is  as 
much  money  made  in  the  printing  room 
as  in  the  studio,  but  through  want  of 
attention  many  a  photographer  is  ruined 
by  the  printer's  bad  work. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  THE  REFLECTING 

CAMERA. 

BY   C.   H.    CLAUDY. 


In  case  there  are  some  whose  attention 
has  been  so  strictly  confined  to  the  gal- 
lery end  of  the  business  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  a  mirror  camera,  let 
it  be  said  that  a  mirror  camera  is  one 
which  has  a  horizontal  ground  glass, 
and  a  mirror,  set  at  an  angle,  which 
reflects  the  image  formed  by  the  lens 
to  this  horizontal  ground  glass.  This 
groimd  glass  is  the  same  distance,  opti- 
cally, from' the  lens  that  the  focal  plane 
is.  Over  the  ground  glass  is  erected 
a  hood,  through  which  the  operator 
looks.  The  mirror  acts  as  an  erector 
for  the  image,  turning  it  right  side  up. 
The  distances  being  the  same  to  ground 
glass  and  focal  plane,  the  image,  as 
viewed  through  the  hood,  is  the  same 
size  as  the  finished  picture. 

When  a  picture  is  to  be  taken,  the 
operator  focusses  the  lens  by  turning  a 
convenient  milled  head,  watching  the 
full-size,  right-side-up  image  on  the 
ground  glass,  through  the  hood.    When 


it  is  as  he  wants  it,  he  presses  a  button. 
This  button  releases  the  inclined  mirror, 
which  flies  up  out  of  the  way,  closing 
off  the  ground  glass  and  making  a  Ught- 
tight  joint.  W^en  it  is  seated,  and  not 
before,  it  releases  the  previously  set 
focal-plane  shutter.  The  "lag"  in  time 
between  pressing  the  button  and  the 
release  of  the  shutter  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  second — ^possibly  a  twenty- 
fifth,  so  the  picture  is  made  just  as  it  is 
seen,  at  the  time  it  is  seen,  on  the  ground 
glass. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  reflecting  type 
of  camera.  On  this  side  of  the  water 
the  most  prominent  example  is  the 
Graflex.  The  advantages  of  a  focal-plane 
shutter  have  already  been  discussed 
by  me  in  these  columns,  so  nothing 
further  need  be  said  on  that  head,  except 
to  remark  that  all  that  applies  to  a  focal- 
plane  shutter  in  any  camera  applies  to 
it  in  a  reflecting  instrument. 

Now,  it  should  not  need  much  demon- 
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stration  to  see  that  for  any  subject  which 
is  in  motion,  or  liable  to  move,  an  instru- 
ment which  allows  focussing  to  be  done 
to  within  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  of 
making  the  exposure  puts  a  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  Two 
men  making  pictures  of  a  dog.  As 
fast  as  the  one  gets  his  tripod  instru- 
ment set  up,  focussed,  slide  drawn,  and 
is  ready  to  press  the  bulb,  our  canine 
friend  gets  up  and  lies  down  three  feet 
nearer  the  camera.  Or  he  moves  out 
of  the  line  of  vision — and  in  either  case, 
re-focussing  and  the  same  with  the  "fo" 
left  out  becomes  essential.  The  other 
man,  with  his  hand  camera,  merely 
adjusts  the  focus  while  looking  at  the 
dog,  and  presses  the  button  as  soon  as 
his  dogship  assumes  the  position  desired. 
If  the  position  is  but  momentary,  it  is 
long  enough.  I  remember  some  ex- 
periences with  sheep,  than  which  no 
more  nervous  and  un-stand-stillable 
animal  exists,  in  which  a  Graflex  pro- 
duced picture  after  picture  that  set  the 
owner  frantic  with  delight,  while  a  stand 
camera  failed  utterly  in  everything  ex- 
cept frightening  the  timid  animals  out 
of  what  little  sense  they  were  provided 
with  in  the  first  place. 

When  it  comes  to  photographing  a 
jumping  horse,  the  stand  camera  is  all 
right  if  you  know  which  five-barred 
gate  he  is  going  over,  and  can  get  ex- 
actly where  you  want  and  focus  on  the 
gate  in  the  first  place.  But  otherwise, 
if  you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that 
the  horse  is  going  to  occupy  a  given 
position  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
you  want  to  make  the  picture,  you  are 
necessarily  quite  helpless  without  a 
reflecting  camera. 

And  as  for  children!  If  you  do  child 
work  in  the  studio,  you  have  no  need  of 
any  one  to  write  an  expos^  of  your 
troubles.  But  if  you  have  tried  children 
in  natural  surroundings  with  a  stand 
camera,  you  may  be  glad  to  have  some 
one  voice  the  complaint  every  one  makes 


of  such  pictures:  If  without  motion, 
they  are  stiff  and  unnatural — ^the  sitters 
knew  they  were  being  photographed; 
if  natural  in  pose  and  expression,  they 
are  either  out  of  position  or  show  move- 
ment. With  the  reflecting  camera  in- 
doors it  is  frequently  possible  to  photo- 
graph the  squirming  baby,  because  of 
both  the  ability  to  focus  a  squirm  and 
get  enough  light  on  it — combination  of 
mirror  and  focal-plane  shutter.  Out- 
doors you  can  loaf  about  with  playing 
children  and  picture  them,  time  after 
time,  when  they  are  unconscious  of  your 
work.  The  result  is  the  kind  of  picture 
that  sells. 

Now,  I  would  not  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  just  because  you  expend  good 
money  for  a  reflecting  camera  you  are 
bound  to  die  rich,  or  that  you  will  have 
trouble  dodging  the  dollars  and  finding 
time  to  write  up  your  order-book.  But 
if  your  town  is  like  other  towns,  and 
if  your  customers  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  most  people's  customers,  you  will 
find  that  just  as  your  equipment  pro- 
vides for  varying  and  various  kinds  of 
work,  so  you  will  have  various  and  vary- 
ing kinds  of  work  to  do. 

You  will  not  experience  any  particular 
difficulty  in  learning  to  manage  a  reflect- 
ing camera;  but  you  will  have  to  revise 
your  system  of  outdoor  timing,  since 
focal-plane  exposures  are  faster,  light 
for  light,  than  other  kinds  of  shutters. 
You  will  also  have  to  learn  to  allow  for 
the  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  of  "lag" 
between  pressing  the  button  and  the 
release  of  the  shutter,  but  this  only  in 
ver}'  fast  movement.  You  will  have 
to  learn  the  allowable  speeds  for 
various  degrees  of  movement,  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  camera  and  at 
different  angles — a  matter  of  small 
difficulty  from  tables  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

You  will  not  have  to  learn  the  con- 
venience of  the  instrument.  Once  you 
have  used  it  you  will  want  to  take  it 
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straight  to  your  studio  and  use  it  there; 
nor,  if  you  have  a  fast  lens  and  a  good 
light,  is  there  any  reason  why  you  can- 
not use  it  there.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the 
reflecting  camera  in  the  studio  for  baby 
and  pet  animal  work  is  one  of  its  great 
recommendations  to  the  professional, 
since  by  its  aid  he  can  obtain  pictures 
utterly  impossible — or  at  least,  extremely 
diflScult  with  any  camera  in  which  a 
measurable  interval  of  time  must  expire 
between  focussing  and  the  release  of 
the  shutter. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  at  my 
saying  that  snapshots  in  the  studio 
can  be  made  with  the  reflecting  camera 
held  in  your  hands;  but  as  it  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  perfectly  easy  to  make 
such  snapshots  with  such  a  camera,  in 
an  ordinary  light  front  room,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  under 
the  light. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  screen  down 
your  light  and  get  Rembrandt  effects 
and  expect  to  use  a  mirror  camera  at 
even  its  slowest  speed  and  with  the 
fastest  lens  and  get  fully  timed  nega- 
tives. But  with  an  uncurtained  light 
and  a  good  lens,  and  a  bright  day,  you 
can  use  the  focal  plane  at  one-tenth  to 
one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  see  what 


you  are  doing  on  the  ground  glass,  press 
the  button  when  you  see  what  pleases 
you,  and  be  sure— particularly  if  you 
use  the  tank — of  a  well-graded,  fully 
timed,  properly  developed  negative. 

When  you  think  of  the  ability  this 
puts  in  your  hands,  the  facility  with 
which  you  can  walk  all  around  not  only 
a  baby,  but  a  grown-up  sitter,  observing 
any  change  of  expression  and  any  altera- 
tion of  expression,  with  the  ability  to 
take  what  you  see  the  instant  it  appears 
and  before  it  is  gone  in  another  change, 
you  will  realize  what  the  mirror  camera 
does  for  you. 

That  it  is  not  more  used  is  nothing 
against  the  instrument,  but  an  argument 
against  the  ignorance  of  its  possibilities 
which  generally  obtains  among  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profession. 

Yes,  they  cost  money.  The  makers 
don't  give  them  away.  And  a  fine  lens 
costs  money.  And  the  spending  of  it 
in  a  tool  or  appliance  of  this  kind, 
which  can  be  made  to  pay  dividends 
in  so  many  differing  ways,  is  one  of  the 
surest  assurances  that  the  money  you 
want  to  make  is  hiding  around  the 
comer,  only  waiting  your  invitation  to 
come  forth. 
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One  of  the  methods  of  getting  better 
prices  is  to  produce  good  work  by  an 
unusual  process.  The  carbon  process 
offers  an  attractive  medium.  It  is  abso- 
lutely permanent,  offers  a  variety  of 
tones,  and  is  simple  to  work.  Mr.  E. 
Grendon  Underwood  gives,  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  a  clear,  concise 
method  of  working  the  process  that  is 
well  worth  trying: 

Some  modifications  introduced  of  late 
years  into  the  practice  of  carbon  printing 
have    considerably    simplified    it,    and 


anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  and  master  the  few  and 
simple  requirements  of  the  process  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  results.  It  has, 
unfortunately,  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  a  tricky  process,  but  this  tricki- 
ness  is  entirely  the  result  of  neglecting 
its  primary  requirements.  If  these  are 
complied  with,  there  is  no  trickiness,  and 
it  is  in  mitigation  of  the  stringency  of 
these  requirements  that  the  above- 
mentioned  modifications  have  reference. 
Its  advantages  of  permanence,  purity, 
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and  certainty  of  color,  absence  of  chem- 
icals, and  much  washing  need  no  en- 
larging upon;  it  is  its  shortcomings, 
looked  at  from  the  busy  worker's  point 
of  view,  which  claim  attention.  The 
points  which  need  this  attention  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Keeping  the  sensitized  tissue  before 
using. 

2.  The  printing  or  exposure  being  a 
"blind"  process. 

3.  Keeping  after  exposure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  out  of  the 
three  points  refer  to  the  keeping,  or 
rather  the  non-keeping,  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  with  a  little  care  we  can 
practically  eliminate  this  trouble.  It 
will,  however,  be  best  to  go  through  the 
process  from  the  beginning,  and  eluci- 
date the  several  points  as  we  come  to 
them. 

The  tissue,  in  certain  standard  colors, 
may  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  in  a 
sensitized  state,  ready  for  exposure.  Or 
it  may  be  had  in  the  insensitive  state, 
requiring  to  be  sensitized,  the  choice  of 
color  in  this  state  being  much  greater, 
as  it  will  keep  thus  indefinitely  without 
any  special  precautions,  and  can  be  sen- 
sitized at  any  time. 

For  sensitizing,  the  following  solution, 
a  modification  of  Mr.  Bennett's,  is  rec- 
ommended. It  has  the  advantage  over 
the  old  5  per  cent,  ammoniated  potas- 
sium bichromate  of  enabling  the  tissue 
to  be  kept  under  ordinary  conditions  for 
a  much  longer  period: 

Potassium  bichromate 6  drams. 

Water  (hot) 15  ounces. 

When  dissolved  and  cooled,  place  in  a 
white  dish,  and  cautiously  drop  in  am- 
monia liquor  fortis  till  the  color  is 
changed  to  a  light  lemon.  Any  small 
excess  of  ammonia  will  pass  off  if  left  in 
the  dish  for  a  time.    Now  take 

Citric  acid 90  grains. 

Water  (hot) 10  ounces. 


This  has  to  be  neutralized  by  ammonia 
in  the  same  way,  but  as  there  is  no 
change  of  color  in  this  case,  the  test  is 
made  by  what  has  been  described  as  the 
best  test  for  ammonia,  viz.,  the  nose. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  the  ammonia,  and 
stir  well;  if  there  is  no  smell  of  the  am- 
monia, it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  acid, 
and  a  few  more  drops  may  be  added, 
and  so  on,  till  there  is  just  a  slight  per- 
manent odor.  Mix  the  two  solutions, 
and  when  quite  cold  it  is  ready  for  use 
and  may  be  used  repeatedly,  being  all 
the  better  for  an  occasional  filtration. 

Pour  the  sensitizing  solution  into  a 
dish,  and  immerse  the  tissue  in  it  for 
about  two  and  a  half  minutes,  taking 
care  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  from  the 
surface,  and  keeping  all  parts  under* 
Take  it  out  of  the  liquid  by  one  end,  and 
lay  it,  face  downward,  on  a  piece  of  fer- 
rotype plate  or  ebonite  somewhat  larger 
than  itself,  commencing  at  one  end,  so 
as  to  drive  air  and  liquid  before  it. 
Drain  off  the  superfluous  solution, 
lightly  squeegee,  and  wipe  over  with  a 
doth  or  sponge.  This  may  be  done  in 
daylight,  as  the  tissue  when  wet  is  in- 
sensitive, becoming  sensitive  to  light  as 
it  dries.  A  very  subdued  daylight  only 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
it;  ordinary  artificial  lights  have  no 
effect.  It  must  be  dry  enough  to  strip 
readily  from  the  plate  in  five  or  six 
hours;  if  it  takes  much  longer  it  will  be 
insoluble  and  useless.  It  may  be  dried 
in  a  few  minutes  if  desired  by  immersion 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  bath  of 
Columbian  spirits.  This  absorbs  most 
of  the  water,  and  it  may  be  finished  by 
warmth  if  necessary,  but  it  should  not 
be  made  bone  dry,  or  it  will  print  very 
slowly.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  a  good  plan,  before  stripping 
it  from  the  support,  to  pencil  the  date  on 
the  back.  Tissue  thus  sensitized  will 
continue  in  good  condition,  if  kept  ordi- 
narily dry,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  as 
will  that  bought  ready  sensitized.    If  it 
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is  made  quite  dry,  and  packed  flat  under 
pressure  in  a  box  from  which  damp  is 
excluded  by  means  of  rubber,  or  in 
which  some  calcium  chloride  is  kept  to 
absorb  moisture,  it  will  keep  for  six 
months  or  more.  A  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  j51m  is  necessary  for 
printing,  and,  thus  kept,  it  will  require 
an  hour  or  two  (more  will  not  hurt)  in  an 
ordinary  atmosphere,  or  a  few  minutes 
in  a  cellar  will  fit  it  for  use. 

For  the  printing,  the  negative  has  to 
be  provided  with  what  is  called  a  safe 
edge,  the  object  of  which  is  to  retain  a 
soluble  margin  by  protecting  it  from  the 
action  of  light.  This  may  be  a  strip  of 
opaque  paper,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
fixed  all  round  the  negative  on  the  glass 
side.  If  the  printing  frame  is  larger 
than  the  negative,  with  a  separate  glass 
in  it,  as  all  printing  frames  should  be, 
then  a  convenient  form  may  be  made  by 
placing  in  it  a  piece  of  paper  the  full  size 
of  the  frame,  with  an  opening  in  the 
middle  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than 
the  negative.  The  negative  is  simply 
placed  centrally  on  it,  the  pigment  side 
of  the  carbon  tissue  on  it,  and  the  frame 
closed.  Those  parts  of  the  tissue  which 
are  acted  upon  by  the  light  passing 
through  the  negative,  and  which  would 
in  a  silver  print  become  dark,  are  ren- 
dered insoluble;  while  the  parts  which 
are  protected  from  light  in  varying  de- 
gree by  the  denser  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive, retain  their  solubiUty  in  warm 
water.  We  don't  have  to  examine  it 
during  printing,  as  no  change  can  be 
seen.  This  being  so,  we  have  to  place 
beside  it  during  the  printing  some 
arrangement  by  which  we  can  have  a 
visible  image,  and  so  measure  the  Ught 
action.  A  simple  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  take  another  negative  of  the  same 
density  and  color  and  place  a  small  piece 
of  P.O.P.  behind  a  fairly  dense  part  of 
this  having  detail  in  it.  When  the 
P.O.P.  is  almost  sufficiently  printed,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  exposure. 


This,  of  course,  involves  matching  every 
negative,  and  many  prefer  to  use  an 
actinometer.  This  may  easily  be  made 
with  a  cleaned-oif  quarter-plate  and 
some  white  tissue-paper.  Take  a  strip 
of  the  paper,  4  in.  by  i  in.  Stick  this  on 
to  the  glass  by  gumming  down  each 
edge.  On  this  fix  another  similar  strip, 
but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter,  and 
then  other  stips,  each  one  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  last.  At  one 
end  they  are  all  placed  level,  and  thus  we 
have  a  graduated  series  of  fifteen  thick- 
nesses of  paper.  Then  with  a  small 
brush  and  some  Indian  ink  write  i 
(backward)  on  the  single  thickness,  2 
on  the  second,  and  so  on  up  to  the  15. 
This  is  used  by  placing  a  strip  of  P.O.P. 
behind  it  in  a  printing  frame,  another 
piece  behind  a  fairly  dense  part  of  the 
negative  to  be  printed  from,  and  ex- 
posing the  two  together.  When  the 
P.O.P.  behind  the  negative  shows  a 
rather  light  print,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficient,  and  the  highest  number 
showing  on  the  actinometer  is  its 
measure.  This  number  it  is  convenient 
to  mark  on  the  edge  or  rebate  of  the 
negative,  or  the  actinometer  strip  may 
be  kept  with  the  name  of  the  negative 
penciled  on  the  back. 

We  now  come  to  the  development  of 
the  print,  which  brings  us  to  a  point 
where  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
what  is  called  the  continuing  action. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  when  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine 
has  once  started  the  change  which  ren- 
ders it  insoluble  this  change  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on,  even  without  any  light 
action,  until  the  whole  has  become  in- 
soluble. From  a  consideration  of  this 
fact  it  is  obvious  that  the  printing  once 
completed,  the  change  thus  set  up  must 
be  arrested.  The  usual  way  to  do  this 
is  to  develop  the  print  at  once,  but  it  is 
often  more  convenient  to  adopt  the 
latter-day  method  of  removing  the  un- 
altered  bichromate  from  the   film  by 
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washing  it  out.  If  the  tissue,  as  taken 
from  the  printing  frame,  is  placed  in 
cold  water  for  five  minutes  or  so,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  will  dissolve  out. 
A  swiUing  with  fresh  water  and  two  or 
three  more  soakings  will  entirely  elimi- 
nate it,  which  will  be  evidenced  by  the 
paper  backing  becoming  white  again.  It 
may  now  be  squeegeed  down  and  dried 
anywhere.  Development  can  be  post- 
poned till  convenient,  and  no  special 
precautions  in  storing  are  necessary. 

Development  may  also  be  deferred  by 
making  bone  dry  and  storing  as  de- 
scribed before  printing.  The  actual 
operation  of  development  is  that  of 
washing  away  with  warm  water  the 
surplus  material,  gelatine  and  color 
which  has  not  been  rendered  insoluble, 
and  is  therefore  not  required  in  the 
finished  print.  This  washing  away  de- 
velopment has  to  be  done  from  the  back 
of  the  tissue,  for  the  reason  that  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  print  are  formed  on 
its  surface,  next  to  the  negative,  the  gela- 
tine being  made  insoluble  right  through 
only  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  print. 
Consequently,  if  the  tissue  is  placed  in 
warm  water,  these  lighter  parts  will  be 
carried  away  by  the  soluble  gelatine 
supporting  them  being  dissolved.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  squeegee  the  tissue 
on  to  some  support,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, in  order  that  we  may  work  from 
the  back.  The  most  convenient  sup- 
port is  a  piece  of  smoothed  opal  glass, 
which  has  a  surface  similar  to  ground 
glass.  This  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  waxed  over  with  the  following: 

Turpentine i  ounce. 

Paraffin  wax lo  grains. 

Make  a  small  pad  of  old  cotton  or  linen 
cloth,  such  as  an  old  pocket  handker- 
chief, of  six  or  eight  thicknesses  and  an 
inch  or  so  square.  With  this  smear  the 
surface  of  the  opal  lightly  and  uniformly 
over  with  the  wax  solution.  It  takes 
very  little,  a  mere  film  being  all  that  is 


required,  but  care  must  be  exercised  that 
no  parts  are  missed.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Now 
have  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water,  with  the 
opal  beside  it  on  the  table.  Place  the 
exposed  tissue  in  the  water,  surface  up, 
and  pass  a  cameFs-hair  brush  over  it  to 
remove  air  bubbles,  etc.  It  must  now 
be  closely  watched;  at  first  it  will  curl 
up  inward,  owing  to  the  paper  backing 
absorbing  water  quicker  than  the  gela- 
tine. In  a  very  short  time,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  seconds,  it  will  begin  to  flatten 
out  again,  when  it  must  at  once  be  lifted 
out  by  one  end,  the  other  end  laid  on  the 
opal  and  lowered  into  place,  driving  air 
and  water  before  it.  If  it  is  left  too  long 
in  the  water,  the  gelatine,  continuing  to 
absorb  it,  becomes  swelled  and  larger 
than  the  paper  backing,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  opal. 
Quickly  tip  the  surplus  water  off,  and 
squeegee  down  firmly,  but  not  hard. 
Wipe  off  with  a  cloth,  and  place  on  it  a 
few  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper,  an  old 
negative,  and  a  weight,  nothing  very 
great  being  required.  Ten  minutes  or 
so  of  this  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  then 
placed  in  a  good-sized  tray  of  warm 
water,  of  a  temperature  of  ioo°  to  120®. 
If  the  exposure  has  been  an3rthing  like 
right,  the  color  will  soon  begin  to  ooze 
out  round  the  edges,  which  have  been 
kept  soluble  by  the  safe-edge.  This 
would  be,  perhaps,  a  minute,  often 
more,  but  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  with 
this  part  of  the  process.  When  the 
color  is  coming  out  freely,  lift  the  back- 
ing by  one  comer,  and  pull  it  gently  and 
steadily  off.  If  the  color  fails  to  show  in 
a  few  minutes,  hotter  water  must  be 
used;  if  this  is  ineffective  in,  say,  ten 
minutes,  the  gelatine  will  have  become 
insoluble.  This  may  be  due  to  over- 
exposure, to  defective  keeping  in  the 
sensitive  state,  or  to  the  drying  after  sen- 
sitizing being  too  prolonged.  In  the 
case  of  tissue  purchased  ready  sensitized, 
this  last  will  not  be  one  of  the  causes.     It 
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may  now  be  rocked  about  in  the  water, 
or  one  end  raised  and  the  water  laved 
over  with  the  hand  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment. This  takes  some  few  min- 
utes, and  cannot  be  hurried.  If  the 
color  comes  off  very  quickly,  it  is  under- 
exposed, and  cooler  water  may  save  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  slow, 
overexposure  is  indicated,  and  hotter 
water  must  be  used.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  latitude  of  exposure 
in  the  process  in  this  way,  but  if  the  water 
is  very  hot,  approaching  the  boiling 
point,  there  is  risk  of  breaking  the  film, 
which  is  very  delicate  at  this  stage. 

The  image  should  be  made  just  a 
shade  Ught  in  the  development,  as,  when 
dry  and  transferred  to  the  finaJ  support, 
it  gains  in  strength  a  little.  The  desired 
stage  being  reached,  give  a  slight  wash 
in  cold  water,  and  immerse  in  an  alum 
bath,  say  10  per  cent.,  but  the  exact 
strength  is  inmiaterial,  for  ten  minutes. 
After  this  give  another  small  wash,  to 
remove  the  alum,  and  set  up  to  dry.  All 
we  have  to  do  now  is  to  transfer  the 
print  to  its  final  support,  which  is  a  very 
simple  operation  if  carried  out  as  follows  : 
This  final  support  is  a  gelatine  surface 
prepared  paper,  obtainable  of  the  tissue 
manufacturers,  and  a  piece  an  inch 
larger  each  way  than  the  print  is  re- 
quired. Place  this  in  a  dish  of  clean 
cold  water,  and  brush  the  surface  over 
with  the  camel's-hair,  then  place  the  opal 
in  warm  water,  90®  to  100°,  and  leave  for 
five  minutes.  Now  take  the  opal  out, 
drain  oflF  slightly,  and  place  close  to  the 
other  dish.  Turn  the  final  support  over, 
face  downward,  in  the  water,  and  lift 
out  by  one  end.  Place  the  other  end  on 
the  opal,  half  an  inch  from  the  picture, 
a  finger  and  thumb  on  this,  and  gently 
let  down.  Now,  before  removing  finger 
and  thumb,  take  the  squeegee  and  make 
three  or  four  very  light  strokes  along  the 
opal  with  it.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
observed,  the  support  may  slip  and 
damage  the  print.    After  this,  squeegee 


fairly  vigorously  in  different  directions, 
and  set  up  to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  if 
the  waxing  process  has  been  properly 
done,  it  will  shell  off  readily.  Some 
workers  make  a  trouble  of  this  trans- 
ferring, but  once  understood  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  it.  It  has  its  ad- 
vantages, too,  one  of  which,  the  faciUty 
with  which  clouds  may  be  added  to  a 
landscape,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe 
in  detail.  We  will  take  it  that  the  print 
just  developed  is  such  a  subject,  and 
that  the  sky  portion  is,  as  sometimes 
happens,  somewhat  degraded,  so  that 
clouds  cannot  be  printed  on  in  their  true 
value.  This  being  so,  before  we  finish 
oflF  the  development  we  take  a  camd's- 
hair  brush  and  with  this  gently  remove 
the  film  left  on  the  sky  portion.  This 
requires  careful  doing  against  the  sky- 
line, and  in  spaces  between  trees,  but 
such  spaces  may  generally  be  left  as  they 
are.  Now  alum  bath,  finish,  and  dry  as 
already  described.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  a  mask  of  thin  paper  to 
cover  up  the  parts  of  the  print  where  the 
clouds  are  not  required.  This  is  best 
done  by  placing  paper  and  negative 
against  the  window  and  marking  the 
sky-line  with  a  pointed  pencil.  The 
paper  must  then  be  cut  carefully  along 
the  sky-line.  Trees  that  stand  above 
the  sky-line  may  be  neglected,  making 
the  cut  along  any  solid  part.  We  now 
proceed  to  take  a  carbon  print  off  a 
suitable  negative,  and  this  has  to  be 
squeegeed  and  developed  on  the  sky 
portion  of  our  landscape.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  the  mask  is  lightly 
gummed  round  the  edges,  or  rather  along 
the  sky-line,  and  placed  in  position  on 
the  opal.  Thus  it  protects  the  land- 
scape from  the  cloud  tissue,  and  washes 
off  during  development.  The  mask 
should  not  be  gummed  on  before  and 
allowed  to  dry,  as  there  is  risk  of  its 
pulling  off  a  portion  of  the  image.  If 
the  clouds  thus  placed  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  may  be  removed  with  the 
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brush,  and  a  fresh  start  made.  The 
transfer  is,  of  course,  as  abready  de- 
scribed. 

The  method  of  measuring  up  carbon 
printing  by  means  of  P.O.?  is  but  ap- 
proximate, and  not  always  satisfactory. 
The  two  processes  are  essentially  differ- 
ent, and  the  effect  of  moisture  and  the 
continuing  action  in  the  carbon  may  be 
such  as  to  throw  the  results  trouble- 
somely  far  apart.  If  a  carbon  print  be 
made  in  dry  summer  weather  up  to  a 
certain  actinometer  number  in  P.O.P., 
and  a  similar  one  made  in  dull,  damp 
weather,  the  first  will  be  underexposed 
and  the  latter  much  overexposed.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  remedied  by  varying 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  develop- 
ment, but  this  is  troublesome  and  un- 
certain. 

In  my  own  practice  I  prefer  to  measure 


the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
carbon  tissue  by  observing  the  effect  of 
the  Ught  action  on  a  similar  piece  of  bi- 
chromated  gelatine,  minus  the  color 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  tissue. 
The  darkening  is  not  great,  but  it  is 
sufficient,  if  used  behind  a  negative  of 
similar  density  and  color  as  described, 
with  the  P.O.P.  In  the  final  support  we 
have  a  suitable  material,  and  I  take  a 
piece  of  this,  3  in.  by  i  in.,  and  sensitize 
with  each  piece  of  carbon  tissue.  This 
is  dried  with  and  kept  with  the  tissue 
itself,  and,  being  subject  to  and  amen- 
able to  the  same  conditions  and  changes 
as  the  tissue,  shows  much  more  nearly 
the  invisible  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  print.  The  printing  on 
this  should  be  carried  far  enough  to 
show  the  detail  clearly  in  a  fairly  dense 
part. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS^  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.     MANUFACTURERS 
AND  DEALERS  AT  DETROIT. 


The  floor  space  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  this  year  at  De- 
troit is  ideal  in  every  respect;  all  being 
located  on  one  floor  and  having  no  side 
rooms,  every  one  has  an  equal  chance 
of  securing  attention  for  his  display. 

To  give  every  manufacturer  and 
dealer  a  fair  show,  we  are  compelled 
to  place  a  restriction  on  the  height  of  the 
partition  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  those 
having  wall  space  displays,  and  that  they 
may  be  seen  from  any  point  in  the  hall. 

There  is  a  balcony  running  around 
three  sides  of  the  hall,  but  this  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  light,  which  is 
better  than  that  at  the  Mechanics 
Building,  Boston,  which  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  photographic  convention 
buildings  in  the  country.  The  prices 
for  space  are  not  so  high  as  at  previous 
conventions. 


From  the  present  indications  the  190& 
convention  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best 
attended  meetings  the  Association  has 
yet  held.  With  splendid  display  oppor- 
tunities at  reasonable  rates,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  will 
be  more  fully  represented  than  at  any 
past  meeting. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  anything 
of  interest  to  the  professional  photog- 
rapher should  not  fail  to  communicate 
with  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  Salem,  Mass., 
and  have  his  space  allotted  before  the 
choice  positions  are  taken  up. 

Detroit  offers  ample  hotel  accomoda- 
tions at  very  reasonable  rates.  The 
Cadillac  has  been  made  official  head- 
quarters. The  rates  are  $3.50  and 
upward  on  the  American  plan  and  $2.50 
up  on  the  European  plan.  A  special 
rate  of  $3.00  per  day,  each  person, 
American   plan,    where   two   or   more 
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occupy  a  room  without  bath,  or  $2.00 
per  day  each-  person  on  the  European 
plan.  The  following  are  also  recom- 
mended: Lume's  Stag  Hotel — Euro- 
pean rates,  75c.  and  $1  per  day. 
Morgan  House — ^American  plan;  rates 
$1  2L  day  and  up.  Hotel  Metropole — 
European  plan;  rates  $1  per  day  and 
upward.  Hotel  St.  Claire — ^American 
plan;  rates  $2.50  and  $4.50  per  day. 
The  Tuller — ^American  and  European 
plan.      The  Washington   Inn — Rates 


$1.00  to  $3.00  per  day;  European  hotel. 
Hotel  Normandie  —  American  plan  ; 
rates  $2.50  and  up  per  day;  European 
plan,  $1.00  up.  Wayne  Hotel — ^Ameri- 
can and  European  plans  at  popular 
rates.  Griswold  House  —  American 
plan;  rates,  $2.00  to  $3.50;  European 
plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50.  The  Ponchartrain 
— European  Hotel;  rates,  $2.00  up. 

J.  H.  C.  EVANOFF, 
Secretary  P.  A.  of  A. 


A  STRAIGHT  TALK  TO  THE  COUNTRY  PROFESSIONAL. 


The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  J. 
Peat  Millar,  on  what  the  small  photog- 
rapher ought  to  do  to  keep  his  business 
up  to  the  standard,  were  written  for  the 
English  professional;  but,  as  they  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  photographers  in 
this  country,  we  reprint  them  from  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers: 

At  the  time  of  year  when  things  are 
just  about  as  quiet  as  they  can  very  well 
be  the  average  country  photographer 
finds  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, 
and  begins  to  wonder  how  matters  can 
be  made  to  look  a  little  brighter.  Trade 
has  not  been  as  good  as  it  might  have 
been,  and  something  must  be  done,  but 
what?  He  has  the  feeling  that  business 
that  used  to  come  to  him  is  now  going 
past  him,  he  conducts  his  business  on 
the  same  lines  as  he  has  always  done, 
yet  is  not  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work.  He  reads  articles  in  the  Journal 
as  to  the  most  up-to-date  manner  of  con- 
ducting a  large  business  in  town,  with 
reception  rooms  and  spacious  studios 
furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  manner, 
but  all  this  is  of  very  little  use  to  him  with 
his  small  studio  and  only  one  assistant, 
the  last  named  being,  perhaps,  only  a 
boy.  Such  studios  are  to  be  found  in 
all  coimtry  towns. 


The  Studio  Spring  Clean. 

What  such  a  photographer  must  do  in 
order  to  increase,  as  well  as  keep,  his 
business,  is  to  turn  out  better  and  more 
up-to-date  work,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  the  first  step  will  probably  be 
to  inaugurate  a  thorough  "spring  clean- 
ing," giving  the  whole  place,  both  inside 
and  out,  a  good  scrubbing  in  order  to 
remove  all  dust,  etc.,  which  may  have 
accumulated.  Some  photographers  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  paint  on  the 
studio  windows  or  whitening  them  to 
keep  out  the  sun  or  diffuse  the  light.  If 
this  is  done,  it  should  always  be  on  the 
outside,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  hang  a 
curtain  of  some  light,  thin  material  in- 
side, which  can  be  used  or  not  as  circum- 
stances ordain,  and  which  is  not  only 
much  more  convenient,  but  also  gives  a 
better  appearance  to  the  studio  itself. 
Then,  again,  these  curtains  will  need  to 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  present  a 
dirty  or  faded  appearance,  nor  to  hang 
in  a  slovenly  manner.  If  a  curtain  rod 
cannot  be  obtained,  ordinary  blind  cord 
is  a  good  substitute,  as  it  can  be  pulled 
quite  tight  without  much  trouble,  and 
the  rings  of  the  curtain  move  over  it 
much  more  easily  than  they  do  over  wire, 
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on  which  latter  they  are  apt  to  grip,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  been  in  use  some  time. 

A  very  important  item  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  studio  is  the  condition  of  the 
walls,  which  should  either  be  painted  in  a 
quiet  color  or  covered  with  canvas  of  a 
dull  shade.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
might  be  divided  into  panels  with  strips 
of  thin  wood,  such  as  is  frequently  done 
at  exhibitions.  The  main  thing,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered  is  that  every- 
thing must  be  subdued  in  color  and  in 
good  taste.  A  few  well-chosen  examples 
of  the  photographer's  work,  suitably 
framed,  will  give  a  pleasing  and  deco- 
rative effect  to  the  whole. 

Do  not  crowd  the  studio  with  acces- 
sories; have  as  few  as  possible,  and  keep 
them  out  of  sight  till  they  are  needed  for 
use.  A  studio  should  look  as  much  as 
possible  Uke  a  room,  not  a  workshop, 
and  there  should  be  no  litter  of  odds  and 
ends  lying  about.  A  few  well-chosen 
backgrounds  should  be  at  hand  for  use 
when  required,  together  with  a  good 
length  of  art  serge  of  a  dull  shade,  which 
makes  a  very  serviceable  background  for 
photographing  groups.  All  specimens 
should  be  kept  in  either  the  reception 
room  or  the  shop,  and  these  should  be 
frequently  changed  and  never  on  any 
account  allowed  to  show  signs  of  dust 
or  age. 

A  Standard  of  Good  Work. 

All  work  sent  out  should  be  the  best  of 
which  the  photographer  is  capable,  and 
must  never  show  any  sign  of  haste  or 
carelessness.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  most  usual  style  of  photograph, 
which  can  be  produced  at  a  popular 
price,  the  photographer  should  make  a 
specialty  of  one  of  the  more  expensive 
processes,  such  as  platinum  or  carbon, 
and  be  prepared  to  supply  prints  of  the 
best  quality  in  that  process,  for  which,  of 
course,  good  prices  must  be  charged.  A 
photographer  who  desires  to  keep  his 


business  up  to  date  and  yet  cater  for 
sitters  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
heights  of  platinum  or  carbon,  or,  it  may 
be,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  which 
such  processes  demand,  may  still  be  edu- 
cated to  something  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  and  highly  glazed  P.O. P., 
which  some  persons,  even  now,  think  the 
only  correct  medium.  There  are  other 
papers  and  processes  at  the  photog- 
rapher's command  which  can  be  pro- 
duced quite  as  cheaply,  but  which  wiU 
considerably  raise  the  status  of  his  work. 
If  sitters  are  only  shown  specimens  of 
high-class  work,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  they  want  the  best,  they 
will  accept  it  as  the  right  thing,  and  the 
photographer  may  thus  do  a  high-class 
busidess,  though  he  may  only  have  a 
small  studio  in  a  small  country  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  taste  of 
his  sitters  for  something  better  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  One 
very  important  item  also  to  remember 
is,  never  to  let  any  photographs  ordered 
be  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  specimens 
shown  to  the  sitter  at  the  time  the  order 
was  given,  for  if  this  should  happen  the 
photographer's  reputation  will  suffer 
considerably.  Also,  never  try  to  pass 
off  anything  inferior  to  that  ordered 
because  it  is  less  trouble,  or  takes  less 
time,  such  as  passing  off  photographs 
on  gaslight  papers  for  platinum;  such  a 
course  is  fatal  to  success.  Bromide 
paper  is  a  very  good  second  to  platinum, 
and  if  care  is  used  to  get  a  good  color  in 
development,  followed  by  thorough  fix- 
ing and  washing,  good  work  can  be 
turned  out  in  this  process,  and  supplied 
at  a  considerably  cheaper  rate  than 
platinum.  Gaslight  papers  can  also  be 
used  to  advantage. 

Rapid  Printing  of  Gaslight  Papers. 

If  much  printing  in  Jjromide  or  gas- 
light papers  has  to  be  done,  some  kind 
of  printing  box  should  be  made,  so  that 
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a  number  can  be  printed  from  the  same 
negative  on  one  large  sheet  of  paper, 
which  does  not  involve  the  same  risk  of 
damaging  the  negative  as  when  one  is 
constantly  opening  and  closing  a  printing 
frame  and  taking  out  one  piece  of  paper 
and  putting  in  another,  often  probably 
with  wet  fingers.  With  a  printing  box, 
after  finding  the  correct  exposure,  one 
has  only  to  expose  as  many  times  as  the 
sheet  will  hold,  and  then,  as  the  correct 
exposure  has  been  obtained,  all  can  be 
developed  at  once,  taken  from  the  de- 
veloper at  the  same  time,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  h)rpo,  with  the  result  that 
the  whole  are  finished  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  printing  box  may  be 
quite  a  simple  affair,  all  that  is  required 
being  a  large  box  with  an  opening  cut  in 
the  centre  to  hold  the  negative  and  room 
inside  for  a  good  light,  either  a  gas 
bracket  or  a  lamp.  A  strip  of  white 
paper  is  pasted  along  the  top,  marked 
off  to  the  required  size,  the  paper  laid 
on  the  negative  at  one  comer,  and  the 
two  brought  into  contact  by  placing  a 
suitable  weight  (such  as  the  back  of  a 
printing  frame)  on  top.  The  exposure 
is  made  by  turning  up  the  gas,  or  by  the 
removal  of  a  sliding  door  or  flap  placed 
under  the  negative,  and  as  each  print  is 
correctly  exposed  the  paper  is  moved  the 


right  width  of  the  picture  along  the 
mark  on  the  white  strip,  and  this  is  con- 
tinued until  the  whole  sheet  has  been 
exposed.  The  prints  may  be  either  in 
long  bands,  or  another  set  of  guide  marks 
can  be  provided,  and  the  paper  moved 
up  the  length  of  the  negative.  This  is 
the  best  and  easiest  way  of  printing  bro- 
mides, as  there  is  much  less  handling 
of  the  paper  than  when  it  is  in  small 
pieces. 

During  the  summer  months  some  kind 
of  printing-out  paper  will  probably  be 
used,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  good  brand  of  coUodio-chloride  matt 
paper  suitable  for  the  platinum  bath. 
This  requires  some  little  care  in  hand- 
ling, and  should  be  kept  flat  all  the  time 
in  the  various  baths.  Use  large  dishes 
and  wash  well  between  each  operation^ 
and  in  the  final  washing  each  separate 
piece  of  paper  should  be  handled  several 
times,  draining,  washing,  and  re-drain- 
ing, but  always  kept  flat. 

By  constant  attention  to  details,  both 
in  connection  with  the  studio  and  the 
practical  part  of  the  work,  a  photog- 
rapher cannot  only  keep  up  his  business, 
but  considerably  improve  it,  and  make 
a  good  reputation  for  himself,  not  only 
in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
probably  beyond  it. 


SULPHIDE  TONING. 


A  NEVER-ENDING  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  photographic  press  is  that  of 
sulphide  toning.  The  theory  is  not  yet 
understood,  and  there  are  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary  that  trap  many  workers.  But 
though  we  know  so  little  about  the  theory 
of  the  process  that  we  cannot  accurately 
describe  the  nature  of  the  brown  image 
that  is  produced,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  permanency  of  the  results. 
Whatever  the  image  may  be,  it  never 
seems  to  show  any  sign  of  fading,  and 


all  the  troubles  that  we  hear  so  much  of 
are  concerned  with  the  working  of  the 
process,  not  with  the  properties  of  the 
final  result. 

There  are  several  methods  of  carrying 
out  the  toning  process,  a  well-known 
one  being  the  prolonged  soaking  of 
the  finished  bromide  print  in  a  warm 
mixture  of  hypo  and  alum  solutions. 
This  process  is  very  largely  used  by 
manufacturers  and  professional  pho- 
tographers, but  it  is  not  popular  among: 
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amateurs,  partly  on  account  of  its  being 
slow,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  being 
productive  of  varying  results  in  inex- 
perienced hands.  The  tones  obtainable 
are  very  fine,  but  the  amateur  greatly 
prefers  the  much  quicker  processes  that 
depend  on  treating  a  bleached  print  with 
a  solution  of  a  sulphide,  and  these  are 
the  processes  that  we  shall  deal  with  in 
this  article. 

A  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
has  been  done  on  methods  of  sulphiding 
prints,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
final  tone  varies  with  the  kind  of  bleach- 
ing solution  used,  and  with  the  sulphide 
solution.  The  most  popular  bleaching 
solution  used,  and  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  one,  is  a  solution  containing 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  potassium 
bromide.  The  strength  of  this  solution 
is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  it  should 
contain  rather  more  ferricyanide  than 
bromide.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  former 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter  in  every  ounce 
of  solution  will  work  well,  but  many 
use  a  far  stronger  solution.  Variations 
in  strength  do  not  aflfect  the  result,  and 
most  people  Uke  a  solution  that  works 
quickly  and  lasts  a  long  time.  After 
bleaching,  the  print  is  washed  for  about 
three  to  five  minutes  and  is  then  sul- 
phided.  In  a  i  or  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  pure  crystalline  sodium  sulphide,  the 
print  rapidly  assumes  a  rich  brown  tone, 
and,  when  this  action  is  complete,  a 
few  minutes'  washing  finishes  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  print  can  be  dried. 

There  is  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  this 
method,  and  no  trouble  will  be  met  with 
unless  it  so  happens  that  some  out-of- 
the-way  brand  of  bromide  papers  that 
is  not  amenable  to  the  process  is  in  use. 
It  appears  that  there  are  papers  that 
will  not  work  well,  but  these  are  very 
few  and  not  often  met  with.  Trouble 
may,  however,  ensue  if  any  mistake  is 
made  in  the  quaUty  of  the  sulphide. 
The  pure  crystalline  sulphide  is  almost 
white  clear  crystals  like  hypo,  and  the 


solution  is  also  quite  water-white.  A 
10  per  cent,  solution  will  keep  well  for 
months,  but  the  dilute  solution  used  for 
toning  will  not  keep  so  well,  and  the  print 
will  not  tone  in  a  stale  weak  solution. 
If  the  right  kind  of  sulphide  is  obtained, 
and  care  is  taken  to  only  dilute  the  stock 
solution  as  required  for  use,  no  trouble 
need  be  looked  for. 

The  next  sulphiding  solution  to  con- 
sider is  one  in  very  common  use,  and 
made  from  what  is  called  "pure  fused 
sodium  sulphide;"  this  is  not  in  aystals, 
but  in  green  lumps.  One  ounce  should 
be  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water  and 
then  the  solutions  should  be  heated  to 
boiUng  point.  A  heavy  black  precipitate 
forms,  and  the  solution  must  be  filtered 
free  from  this  into  a  stock  bottle.  This 
gives  a  strongly  colored,  yellow  solution 
that  keeps  well  in  the  10  per  cent, 
strength  as  made  up,  but  will  not  keep 
at  all  in  dilute  solution.  The  name 
"pure"  is  misapplied  to  this  compound, 
for  it  is  anjrthing  but  pure,  and  its  degree 
of  purity  varies  greatly.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  it  only  from  a  manu- 
facturer of  repute,  and  any  sulphide  not 
labelled  "pure"  should  be  rejected 
altogether,  common  varieties  being  use- 
less. The  purest  quality  obtainable 
of  the  fused  sulphide  should  be  asked 
for.  This  fused  sulphide  is  weaker  than 
the  pure  crystalline  sulphide,  therefore 
a  stronger  solution  must  be  used. 
From  2  to  4  per  cent,  is  a  good  working 
strength.  The  tone  it  gives  is  also 
different.  It  produces  an  umber  shade 
of  brown,  while  the  crystalline  sulphide 
gives  a  stronger  brown  approaching 
"photo"  brown.  Both  being  useful 
colors,  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  the 
two  kinds  of  sulphide. 


A  MATT  varnish  for  application  to  the 
back  of  negative  is  made  as  follows: 
sandarac,  i  oz.;  mastic,  96  gr.;  methyl- 
ated ether,  10.  oz.;  rectified  benzine 
(petroleum  spirit),  5  to  6  oz. 


MRS.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL 
By  Genthe,  New  York 


Bv  H.  Siewert,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


By  Chas.  W.  Jerome,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
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Watts  by  Steichen 
Portrait  by  C.  Ruf 


Portrait  by  Bernoulli 
Portrait  by  Max  Herber 


IlIUHtrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


Lady  at  the  piano  (painting)  by  Stevens  Portrait  by  (irainer 

Lady  with  jewel  (painting)  by  Jungman  The  Violinist  by  C.  Kuf 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Annual  Convention  in  the  Light  Guard  Armory,  Detroit,  July  14,  15, 

16,  and  17,  1908. 


Come  and  get  close  to  the  people  who 
are  worth  while. 


President  Frank  W.  Medlar 

Leading  directly  up  to  the  subject 
matter  which  is  going  to  prove  of  such 
great  interest  to  our  members  this  year, 
we  again  assure  you  of  our  purpose  of 
completely  overturning  the  staid  con- 
vention programs  of  the  past,  and  have  a 
make-fest  instead  of  a  talk-fest  along 
the  lines  of  photography.  Our  plans 
have  been  well  laid,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  interest  men  who  stand 
foremost  in  our  ranks;  men  who  have 
proved  by  the  work  they  do  that  their 
products  are  sought  by  the  people  com- 
manding the  respect  of  our  profession. 

Appearing  with  this  article  is  the  first 


published  illustration  of  the  Light  In- 
fantry Building  wherein  our  school  will 
be  held.  Notice  the  three  large  windows 
with  north  exposures  giving  ample  light 
and  perfect  conditions  for  demonstra- 
tions of  single  slant  lighting.  The  hall 
is  sufficient  in  size  to  accomodate  large 
classes.  Demonstrations  will  be  made 
from  an  elevated  platform  giving  every 
one  a  chance  to  see  and  hear  what  the 
captains  of  the  classes  have  to  bring 
to  us  in  the  way  of  information. 

Do  not  try  to  memorize  all  you  are 
going  to  hear  at  Detroit,  but  bring  your 
notebooks  with  you.  By  so  doing  you 
will  be  able  to  effectively  put  into  prac- 
tice all  that  is  brought  to  your  attention. 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  convention,  where 
one  demonstration  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
whole  trip.  The  man  who  made  this 
demonstration  is  to  talk  to  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America 
members  in  Detroit,  and  give  you  his 
experiences.  Would  you  let  a  few  dollars 
stand  between  you  and  the  chance  to 
hear  the  willing  and  efficient  w'orkmen 
who  are  going  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  you?  Is  it  not  worth  your  effort 
to  be  present?  The  stay-at-home  can 
languish  in  his  own  wisdom  and  by 
comparison  see  the  improvement  in 
the  work  of  his  wideawake  convention 
attending  competitor. 

I  was  once  travelling  through  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  while  stopping  at 
one  of  its  progressive  little  cities  naturally 
called  upon  the  leading  photographer,  as 
he  was  called  by  his  people.  I  made 
known  my  profession,  but  was  not 
warmly  received.  I  aftervvard  learned 
he  thought  I  was  prospecting  as  a  com- 
petitor.   The  truth  was  I  only  w^anted 
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to  be  social,  as  association  men  usually 
are.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  he  had  never 
attended  State  or  National  conventions, 


care  to  secure  definite  results.  How 
can  we  fail  with  such  determined,  ag- 
gressive,   and    capable    men    as    have 


Light  Infantry  Buildinfc 


"as  all  they  wanted  of  him  was  his 
money."  His  prices  were  two  dollars 
per  dozen  for  cabinets,  as  he  was  trying 
to  get  rid  of  his  chief  competitor,  who 
was  working  at  the  same  rate.  Each  of 
them  appeared  dismal  failures,  being 
outside  the  influence  of  social,  financial, 
and  fraternal  welfare.  This  reference 
is  only  made  to  show  the  need  of  a  more 
general  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
workmen.  By  meeting  together  we 
banish  selfishness,  bigotry,  and  suspicion 
and  awaken  a  feeling  of  assurance  for 
the  future  of  photography  and  fraternal 
impulse  among  our  craft. 

Come  and  let  us  introduce  you  to  our 
intimate  friends  who  support  organized 
photography  and  conventions. 

No  feature  known  to  our  members 
finds  so  close  and  intimate  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  photographers  as  practical 
demonstrations.  We  are  planning  our 
school  of  photography  with  the  utmost 


assured  us  of  their  willingness  to  lead 
these  classes  as  captains.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  able  to  name  the  men  who 
have  been  urged  into  assuming  the 
responsibility  that  must  come  to  them 
as  leaders.  They  are  as  follows :  J.  H. 
Garo,  Boston;  Elias  Goldensky,  Phila- 
delphia; W.  M.  Hollinger,  New  York 
City;  and  Dudley  Ho>t,  New  York  City. 
Knowing  these  men  as  we  all  do,  can 
you  resist  the  invitation  to  be  present  to 
receive  these  benefits? 

Think  of  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr. 
Garo  handle  his  subject  and  show  his 
methods  from  the  making  of  the  sitting 
to  his  ideas  of  a  finished  print.  He  is 
known  as  optimistic,  successful,  a  prince 
of  good  fellowship,  and  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank. 

What  of  our  dear  Mr.  Hollinger? 
One  of  the  foremost  photographers  in 
this  country,  and  second  to  none  in 
abilitv.     The    man    who    never    sho^\'^ 
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proofs,  but  makes  your  sittings  one  day 
and  delivers  prints  the  next.  He  is 
alive  with  enthusiasm  and  good  humor. 
His  work  is  the  admiration  of  all.  You 
should  hear  him. 

Look  at  our  friend,  the  inimitable 
exponent  of  originality,  Mr.  Goldensky. 
A  man  who  knows  and  wants  to  tell  it. 
An  extremist  in  portraiture,  who  seeks 
first  the  individuality  of  his  subject  and 
gets  it.  The  man  who  would  rather 
make  good  pictures  than  own  a  bank. 

Who  of  you  who  have  followed  the 
work  of  the  proficient  and  artistic 
Mr.  Ho}1:,  would  not  welcome  him  as 
your  class-leader?  With  a  determina- 
tion never  to  be  second,  he  has  won  his 
spurs  in  the  photographic  arena  by 
winning  many  first  awards.  He  is  a 
man  whom  we  all  admire  for  his  sterling 
qualities. 

Do  not  be  tardy  with  your  dues,  but 
send  them  in  and  see  into  whose  class 
you  shall  chance  to  be  assigned,  as  when 


J.  H.  Garo.  Boston 


Klias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia 

paying  your  dues  you  will  draw  a  color 
which  will  designate  your  captain. 
When  you  know  in  whose  class  you  are 
destined  to  be,  then  get  to  "rooting" 
for  your  class.  Offer  every  assistance 
to  your  captain  when  called  upon,  as 
this  will  make  for  success.  All  negatives 
are  to  be  made  8  x  10.  Ten  negatives 
from  each  class,  with  finished  prints 
from  same,  will  be  displayed  so  that  the 
work  of  each  class  may  be  seen  by  all 
our  members.  Programs  of  the  school 
work  will  be  announced  later,  and  will 
be  bulletined  during  convention  week. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  at 
liberty  to  place  at  our  disjwsal  any  of 
their  products  that  they  care  to  have 
used,  but  all  materials  must  be  8  x  10 
in  size.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  classes 
entirely  to  work  as  they  please,  the 
captains  being  allowed  a  free  hand. 
The  only  requirement  of  the  classes  is 
that  they  shall  complete  their  work  to 
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the  best  of  their  ability  before  the  close 
of  the  convention. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  win  a  sterling 
silver  cup.  Take  one  home  with  you. 
Three  awards:  First  prize,  fourteen 
inch  silver  cup;  second  prize,  twelve  inch 
silver  cup;  third  prize,  ten  inch  silver  cup. 

All  cups  to  be  beautifully  engraved 
before  presentation.  A  fourth  silver 
cup,  different  in  design  from  the  above, 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  result  in 
color  photography  by  any  known  pro- 
cess. We  look  to  our  members  to  make 
an  exhibit  in  this  class  that  shall  be  par 
excellence. 

The  Lumifere  Co.,  of  Lyons,  France, 
are  planning  to  make  practical  demon- 
strations of  their  color-plate  process. 
This  will  afford  the  many  who  are  using 
the  plate  an  opportunity  to  get  nearer 
to  success.  It  will  also  pave  the  way 
for  an  army  of  new  beginners  who  are 
desirous  of  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times. 


Tlie  14  inoli  Silver  Cup 

$100  Cash  Prize, 

This  award  is  to  be  given  to  the  person 
who  exhibits  the  most  practical  invention 
never  before  shown  at  a  National  con- 
vention. It  may  be  a  device,  apparatus, 
scheme,  formula,  or  anything  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  photography  that  is  new. 


j,  :r  >i  tf  ti  i^ ;«  n 


Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York 


LiKlit  CJuard  Armory 

Remember  the  convention  entertain- 
ments arc  being  planned  by  the  Detroit 
Committee     of     Photographers,     viz., 
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Donald  Roberts,  chairman;  C.  M. 
Hayes,  George  Huntington,  J.  M. 
Arthur,  and  D.  D.  Spellman.  They 
have  much  in  store  for  us.  At  this 
time  we  are  unable  to  announce  their 
full  program,  but  the  two  evenings' 
entertainment  already  provided  are  a 
lantern-slide  exhibition  of  color  photo- 
graphs   for   one    and    a   musicale   and 


dance  for  the  other.  Equally  attractive 
entertainments  will  be  provided  for  the 
other  evenings. 

Do  not  miss  it.    The  Detroit  conven- 
tion is  an  assured  success. 
Fraternally, 

F.  R.  Barrow^s, 

Treasurer. 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE.   CHAPTER  IV. 

MENT  OF  HANDS. 


THE  MANAGE- 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


The  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  hands 
is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  photo-por- 
traiture. 

It  is  only  at  rare  occasions  that  we 
see  a  well-shaped  hand,  well  rendered, 
/.  e,,  correct  in  drawing  (neither  inade- 
quately foreshortened  nor  dispropor- 
tioned),  definite  and  beautiful  in  all  its 
details  of  line  and  modelling,  and  right 
in  value,  i,  e.,  neither  too  dark  nor  too 
light  for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  I  recall 
only  few  portraits  in  which  the  hands 
were  as  expressive  and  at  the  same  time 
as  accurate  as  in  the  accompanying 
studies  by  Charles  Schenck.  Even  the 
extreme  pictorialists  fall  short  in  this 
respect. 

And  there  is  an  excuse  for  it,  at  least 
for  those  portrait  photographers  whose 
method  and  style  of  work  does  not 
permit  them  to  devote  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  a  sitter.  There  is  in 
every  sitting  so  much  to  think  of,  and 
so  much  to  arrange,  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  posing  of  the  hands. 
Many  a  photographer  may  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  human  hand  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  in  regard  to  it. 

And  in  that  case  I  would  say  the  best 


way  would  be  to  ignore  them  completely, 
to  leave  Ihem  out.  I  mean  this  seriously. 
Hands  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
portrait.  The  Old  Masters  left  them 
out  whenever  they  could,  or  treated 
them  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
as  can  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  three 
portraits  by  Titian.  The  hands,  at 
least  in  these  instances,  did  not  seem  to 
have  caused  much  perturbation  to  the 
Venetian  master. 

xAnd  yet  if  there  was  ever  a  school 
of  painters  who  valued  the  physiog- 
nomical significance  of  the  human  hand, 
and  were  able  to  discriminate  character 
from  the  construction  and  outward 
appearances  of  the  hands,  it  was  that  of 
the  Old  Masters.  They  knew  that  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  characteristics, 
of  weakness  and  strength,  of  timidity, 
kindness,  anger,  and  their  opposites 
could  be  expressed  by  the  shape  of  the 
hands,  for  every  good  and  evil  passion 
stamps  its  impression  on  the  form  and 
features  of  men,  and  each  particular 
passion  has  its  own  expression. 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  por- 
traiture, and  the  Old  Masters  were 
aware  of  it.  In  their  big  compositions 
we  find  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
rendition  of  hands,  for  the  figures  in 
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those  pictures  represent  elemental  emo- 
tions and  passions,  they  are  character 
studies  under  special  conditions  of  life, 
and  do  not  strive  primarily  for  likeness. 
In  portraits  the  hands  must  be  neces- 
sarily subordinated  to  the  face.  This  is 
an  absolute  law,  that  cannot  be  broken 
without  impunity. 

For  that  reason  there  are  only  three 
ways  to  approach  the  subject:  First, 
to  avoid  entirely  the  representation  of 
hands;  second,  to  delineate  them  in  the 
simplest  fashion  without  trying  to  show 
them  in  their  most  characteristic  atti- 
tude, and  third,  to  render  them  in  a 
really  impressive  manner,,  to  show  their 
most  salient  features  and  the  line  and 
beauty  of  their  construction. 

The  first  method  is  not  quite  as  easy 
as  it  seems,  as  the  absence  of  the  hands 
must  not  be  noticeable  at  the  first  glance, 
it  must  be  absolutely  natural.  Fig.  2 
is  a  good  example.  The  young  man  is 
reading.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
every  bit  as  much  as  Fig.  4.  His  pose 
is  natural,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  hands,  and  what  is  more  strange, 
they  are  not  missed.  Their  introduction 
would  merely  have  interfered  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  composition. 

The  second  method  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  to  manage.  It  should  be  left 
largely  to  the  sitter;  he  should  be  made 
to  drop  his  hands  with  perfect  ease,  or 
to  place  them  as  habit  dictates,  without 
the  operator  trying  to  force  them  into  a 
special  attitude.  The  only  photographic 
law  to  remember  is  (as  long  as  lenses  are 
not  made  more  perfect)  to  bring  the 
hands  into  the  same  plane  as  the  face. 

The  third  problem,  to  give  the  hands 
a  pictorial  significance,  is  of  course  the 
most  difficult  one. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  a  hand 
is  difficult  to  take:  First  of  all,  on 
account  of  its  intricate  anatomical 
construction.  There  are  too  many 
angles,  short  undulating  lines,  and  too 
many  minute  planes  to  permit  anything 


but  the  most  careful  treatment.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  overaccentuation  of 
veins  and  furrows,  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  tricks  of  elimination. 
Nearly  everything  depends  on  the  draw- 
ing. The  outline  should  be  clear  and 
at  once  explain  the  particular  viewpoint 
from  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  fingers 
should  be  always  separated  as  much 
as  possible  from  each  other.  Certain 
positions  possible  in  painting  are  photo- 
graphically impossible — as,  for  instance, 
the  hands  clinched  into  a  fist,  as  in  the 
Franz  Hals  portraits.  They  invariably 
look  like  stumps.  All  gestures  with 
fingers  bent  or  drawn  together  should  be 
avoided.  The  hands  should  be  posed  as 
much  as  jwssible  in  a  way  that  would 
give  a  full  view  of  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  hand  with  extended  fingers  (Fig.  5). 

The  full  view  of  the  palmar  surface  is 
rather  scarce.  It  somehow  lacks  ex- 
pression. The  side  view  is  the  most 
animated  and  picturesque,  and  there- 
fore strongly  to  be  recommended,  only 
not  in  full  profile,  as  it  then  easily  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  claw  (Figs. 
5  and  7).  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  beautiful  in  line,  allowing  a  variety 
of  curves.  The  Franz  Hals  pictures 
afford  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  hand  posing.  They  nearly 
exhaust  the  subject. 

Another  problem  in  the  successful 
posing  of  the  hand  is  the  lighting.  It  is 
nearly  always  too  dark.  The  hands  in 
the  large  majority  of  portraits  look 
like  those  of  negroes.  The  trouble  is 
that  at  present  nearly  all  photographers 
strive  too  much  for  tone.  They  subdue 
them  by  force.  To  me  this  seems  to  be 
an  error.  I  perfectly  realize  what  con- 
summate skill  is  required  to  bring  the 
broken  flesh  tones  of  a  hand  into  the 
right  relation  with  the  smoother  surface 
of  the  face.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  could  be  rendered  in  a  much 
lighter  key.  If  the  shape  of  the  hands 
is  pleasing  and  interesting  (as  in  Figs. 
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5,  7,  and  8),  its  lighter  value  does  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  importance 
of  the  face.  Blotches  would,  but  not 
well-defined  shapes.  In  Fig.  8  the 
hands  of  the  violinist  could  be  a  trifle 
lighter  without  harming  the  composi- 
tion. 

The  third  difficulty  is  one  of  costume. 
In  men's  coats  (also  often  in  women's 
gowns)  the  sleeves  are  nearly  always 
too  long.  The  hand  without  the  wrist 
is  not  beautiful.  It  is  rather  clumsy 
looking.  The  Titian  portraits  of  Isa- 
bella d'Este  and  Frederich  of  Saxony 
give  an  idea  of  it.  The  hands  of  the 
latter  would  look  less  large  and  fat  if 
the  painter  had  sho^^Ti  the  wrists. 
This  shortcoming,  of  course,  can  be 
remedied  by  pushing  the  sleeve  or 
garment  back,  but  it  is  only  too  often 
forgotten.  The  more  there  is  seen  of 
the  arms  the  finer  the  composition  can 
become  in  lines  (viz.,  Davis'  jwrtrait). 

To  comment  upon  the  pictorial  sig- 
nificance of  all  the  various  attitudes 
that  the  hands  can  assume  is,  of  course, 
an  impossibility.  A  few  hints  must 
suffice. 

Hands  in  a  portrait  should  be  either 
at  perfect  rest,  for  instance,  lie  folded  on 
the  lap,  or  listlessly  touching  the  arm  of 
a  chair  (Fig.  7)  or  should  depict  some 
arrested  motion  whose  meaning  every- 
body can  understand  at  the  first  glance; 
for  instance,  a  man  seated  at  a  table 
writing,  or  a  lady  gathering  up  the  skirt 
or  manipulating  the  train  with  a  graceful 
twist.  Poses  as  in  Fig.  6,  one  hand  sup- 
porting itself  on  a  screen,  door  knob, 


mantelpiece,  etc.,  are  natural  enough, 
but  are  apt  to  take  away  some  interest 
from  the  face.  The  poses  should  never 
suggest  real  action  or  gestures  character- 
istic of  a  particular  individuality.  The 
portrait  would  change  at  once  into  a 
story-teUing  or  genre  picture.  A  girl 
eating  candy  or  fruit  is  no  longer  a 
portrait.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
women  holding  their  hands  behind  their 
head,  arranging  their  hair,  etc.  Such 
pictures  have  a  decorative  tendency, 
and  will  only  do  for  fancy  heads  and 
ideal  studies. 

Holding  a  fan,  a  flower,  a  book,  etc., 
is  always  effective,  but  I  draw  my  Hne 
at  statuettes  and  crystal  balls.  Those 
objects  belong  exclusively  to  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  Secessionists.  Pho- 
tographers seem  to  be  very  fond  of 
photographing  people  playing  the  violin 
and  the  piano,  and  they  are  right. 
There  the  hands  become  almost  the 
main  purpose  of  the  picture,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  playing  affords 
great  pictorial  possibilities,  the  depiction 
of  musicians  with  their  instruments  is 
really  an  ideal  domain  for  hand  pho- 
tography. 

The  hand  used  as  a  pendant  to  the 
face  (Figs,  i,  3)  is  a  modem  adjunct  to 
portraiture.  Either  the  palmar  (Fig.  i) 
or  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  (Fig.  3) 
is  applied  to  the  chin,  forehead,  or  cheek 
of  the  face.  It  hardly  ever  helps  the 
delineation  of  character,  but  is  merely 
a  mannerism  of  composition  applied 
principally  to  produce  a  more  pictu- 
resque effect. 
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Photographers^  Association  of  Wis- 
consin,— ^The  twelfth  annual  convention 
of  this  Association  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  April  28,  29,  and  30,  and 
from  reports  at  hand  seems  to  have  been 
a  decided  success.    The  attendance  was 


a  large  and  enthusiastic  one;  the  picture 
entries  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and 
several  very  interesting  and  helpful 
papers  were  read. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Werner  Trophy   to   B.   A.  Rice,  Mil- 
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waukee;  Rice  Trophy  to  the  Leonard 
Studio,  Racine;  Imperial  Plate  Trophy 
to  L.  P.  Clapp,  Marinette.  In  Class 
A,  the  first  award,  a  gold  badge,  went  to 
E.  H.  Harwood,  Appleton,  and  second 
award  to  F.  R.  Poe,  Aconomowoc. 
In  Class  B,  the  first  award  went  to  J.  H. 
Field,  Berlin;  the  second  to  C.  E. 
Wright,  Watertown.  In  Class  C,  the 
first  award  went  to  B.  C.  Guttenstein, 
Milwaukee,  and  the  second  to  B.  J. 
Brown,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hillman  read  a  paper  on 
"Photographers'  Associations  and  the 
Good  They  Do.''  Mr.  W.  L.  Koehne, 
of  Chicago,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"The  Man  Behind  the  Camera."  Mr. 
A.  A.  Bish  spoke  on  "Timely  Topics," 
and  Secretary  Bandtel  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  the  Sunday  closing  of  studios,  or 
at  least  one  day  out  of  the  seven. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  A.  Bish, 
Chippewa  Falls;  first  vice-president, 
W.  J.  Hillman,  Richland  Centre;  second 
vice-president,  R.  H.  Barlow,  Janes- 
ville;  treasurer,  B.  J.  Brown,  Milwaukee; 
and  E.  H.  Harwood,  Appleton,  secretary. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  conven- 
tion at  Appleton.  A  rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bandtel,  on  retiring  from  the  secretary- 
ship, which  he  has  filled  so  satisfactorily 
for  the  last  seven  years. 


The  Professional  Photographers^  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
remodelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York,  held  their  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  5  and  6,  and  is  reported 
as  having  been  a  successful  meeting. 


elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Floyd  E.  Baker.  Secretary-treasurer, 
F.  W.  Tyler.  Executive  committee, 
B.  J.  Falk,  Pirie  MacDonald,  G.  Pach, 
F.  E.  Baker,  and  F.  W.  Tyler,  secretary. 


Canadian  Photographic  Association, — 
The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the 
studio  of  J.  Kennedy,  Toronto,  Ont., 
recently  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  to  arrange 
details  for  the  annual  meeting  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Toronto,  August  4  to  6. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
this  a  most  successful  meeting.  A 
series  of  unusually  attractive  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  are  being 
arranged.  Photographers  desiring  de- 
scriptive literature  of  this  Association 
should  communicate  with  Secretary- 
E.  Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Professional  Photographers^  Society  of 
New  York, — Metropolitan  Section.  An 
election  of  officers  for  this  section  was 
held   May   4,  and   the   following  were 


Photographers^  Association  of  Mis- 
souri, Moberly,  Missouri,  June  16,  17, 
and  18.  Secretary,  A.  L.  Jenks,  Monett, 
Mo. 

Nebraska  Photographers^  Association, 
Freemont,  Nebraska,  June  23,  24,  25, 
and  .  26,  1908.  Secretary,  Alfred  T. 
Anderson,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Indiana  Association  of  Photographers, 
Daguerre  Memorial  Building,  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana,  July  20,  21,  22,  23, 
and  24.  Secretary  J.  Frank  Cady, 
Boon\alle,  Ind. 

Photographers^  Association  of  New 
England,  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston, 
July  28,  29,  and  30,  Secretary,  George 
H.  Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass.  Grand 
Portrait  Class  open  to  the  World.  8  x  10 
or  larger.  No  entrance  fee.  Solid  Gold 
Medal  Prize. 

Photographers^  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, August  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22,  1908. 
Secretary,  W.  G.  Emery,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  NOTE  BOOK. 


V(B  Vktis  is  a  cry  that  has  recently 
been  raised  in  the  little  world  of  British 
photographic  journalism.  Following 
upon  the  sudden  end  of  the  Practical  and 
Pictorial  Photographer,  the  five-year-old 
Focus  has  been  absorbed  by  the  twenty- 
year-old  Photography,  and  the  fifty-year- 
old  Photographic  News  has  been  amal- 
gamated with  the  twenty-four-year-old 
Amateur  Photography.  The  photo- 
graphic press  in  Britain,  therefore,  has 
been  cut  down  by  one-half.  Focus 
boasted  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,  and  prided  itself  on  returning 
more  replies  to  advertisements  than 
its  contemporaries.  The  Photographic 
News  was  the  oldest,  the  best,  the  most 
pictorial,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No 
doubt  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Messrs.  Hazell 
are  glad  to  have  incorporated  these 
flourishing  acquisitions.  Such  keen 
business  firms  would,  of  course,  not  care 
for  languishing  or  unprofitable  concerns. 


The  valedictory  literature  of  this 
journalistic  shake-up  is  amusing.  The 
brief  biography  of  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley, 
the  new  editor  of  Photography  and 
Focus,  was  dignified  and  to  the  point, 
but  most  of  the  stuff  that  was 
written  in  the  other  three  journals  was 
pure  guff — like  the  obituary  twaddle 
about  the  late  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  the  new  editor  of  The  Ama- 
teur and  News  (the  entire  title  is  too  long 
to  quote  in  full),  must  squirm  at  the 
slushy  rubbish  that  was  printed  about 
him.  He  is  still  young  and  new  at  the 
game,  and  has  yet  to  win  out  in  handling 
an  intractable  group  of  competing  adver- 
tisers— ^which  is  the  only  test  of  success 
in  British  photographic  journalism.  The 
ability  to  write,  edit,  and  make  pretty 
photographs  counts  for  comparatively 
little  in  the  game,  as  I  know  by  expe- 
rience. 


The  competition  between  the  new 
Photography  and  the  new  Amateur  will 
be  interesting  to  watch.  I,  for  one, 
think  that  pictorial  photography,  as  a 
journalistic  battle-cry  nowadays,  is, 
financially  speaking,  not  worth  a  cent. 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  probably  agrees 
with  me;  and  Mortimer,  on  the  deceased 
News,  possibly  found  it  so.  By  the 
way,  this  clever  marine  photographer  is 
personally  quite  a  good  sort  of  fellow, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  murdiferous 
creature  which  the  "pictorial"  portrait 
by  one  Hopp^,  printed  in  a  recent  Ama- 
teur, would  have  the  reader  suppose. 
Were  I  a  subscriber  to  the  new  paper,  I 
would  not  be  much  impressed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  editor,  if  this  photograph 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  key  to  it.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  second  generation  of 
pictorial  portraitists  and  their  victims? 
Young  Mr.  Cobum's  photograph  of 
Mortimer,  recently  published,  is  merely 
a  horribly  oleaginous  smirch  of  a  man's 
head  and  character.  Why  are  these 
wretched  things  made  and  circulated? 
Is  it  vanity,  ignorance,  or  stupidity  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it? 


Or  is  it  the  tongue-in-the-cheek  phi- 
landering of  the  Merry  Andrew,  G.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  who  amuses  himself  by 
luring  Mr.  Cobum  and  others  of  his 
kind  into  the  fatal  delusion  that  they  are 
really  all  he  says  they  are?  I  have  met 
and  conversed  with  most  of  the  leaders 
in  art,  literature,  and  the  sciences  during 
the  past  twenty  years — ^I  have  not  space 
to  quote  their  names — ^but  among  all 
those  men  I  never  came  across  such 
flabby,  flatulent,  self-adulation  as  these 
young  pictorial  photographers  are  fond 
of  wallowing  in.  Even  Whistler,  with 
all  his  wonderful  impudence,  never  put 
on  the  airs  and  graces  of  some  of  these 
swollen-headed  plate  spoilers,  who  have 
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helped  to  make  a  section  of  the  British 
photographic  press  the  laughing-stock 
of  common-sense  photographers.  Re- 
cently any  old  thing  on  paper  which 
looked  like  a  high  light  and  a  smudge 
has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  pic- 
torial— upraised,  prized,  gushed  over, 
slobbered  on.  It  was  about  time  that 
there  was  a  return  to  a  saner  state  of 
things,  wiz,,  straight  photography  and 
intelligent  common-sense  writing  about 
it,  which  can  be  understanded  of  the 
people.  There  is  money  in  a  journal  of 
that  character  in  England,  even  now. 


By  the  way,  as  the  passing  of  The 
Photographic  News  is  an  historical 
event  of  some  importance,  I  may  take 
occasion  to  supplement  the  reminis- 
cinatory  matter  that  has  been  written 
about  it.  From  its  list  of  editors  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  paragraph 
has  been  omitted.  I  edited  the  paper 
during  a  part  of  1895;  coached  two 
succeeding  editors,  and  certainly  held  a 
by  no  means  subordinate  editorial  posi- 
tion on  the  sheet  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, in  1895  the  paper  nearly  passed 
into  my  possession;  only  Hepworth,  the 
then  proprietor,  shilly-shallied  over  the 
deal,  and  played  into  other  hands.  Also, 
I  was  an  original  contributor  to  the 
Amateur  Photographer  in  1884,  and  am 
therefore  entitled  to  boast  that  I  know 
somewhat  of  the  business.  So,  when  I 
read  the  gushings  over  partly  fledged 
writers  of  the  present  year  of  grace 
whom  chance  has  lifted  on  to  their  little 
pedestals,  I  smile,  I  do. 


Still,  I  most  sincerely  wish  Bayley  & 
Mortimer  success  in  their  enlarged 
spheres  of  work.  In  my  opinion,  the 
pictorial  piffle  of  the  half-educated  bab- 
bler is  nowadays  at  a  discount.  The 
"how-to-do-things"  policy  is  the  best 
line  a  modem  photographic  sheet  can 
adopt.    Conducted  in  that  way,  the  new 


Amateur  and  the  new  Photography 
should  supply  an  abundance  of  cheap 
copy  for  the  American  magazines.  The 
greater  number  of  your  contemporaries 
can  hardly  view  the  recent  changes  with 
equanimity,  inasmuch  as  they  rob  their 
scissors  and  paste  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  cheap  material.  Hence,  the  disap- 
pearance of  Focus  and  the  News%\s 
probably  felt  with  more  regret  in 
America  than  in  England,  where  the 
only  people  who  care  a  rap  about  the 
matter  are  those  who  have  lost  money 
or  their  jobs  through  the  stoppages.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Focus  was  always  de 
tropj  and  the  News  has  been  moribund 
since  it  foolishly  permitted  the  British 
Journal  to  deprive  it  of  its  professional 
character  twenty-five  years  ago. 


I've  chatted  so  much  about  journal- 
istic things  this  month  that  I  must  leave 
other  **Leaves"  for  reference  on  a  future 
occasion.  I  would,  however,  like  to  say 
that  many  communications  regarding 
the  subject  matter  of  these  "Leaves" 
have  reached  me,  and  that  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  attend  to  them  in  the  way  the 
writers  wish.  The  rates  for  advertising 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  proper 
quarter.  Will  those  persons  who  are 
disgruntled  at  my  not  taking  any  notice 
of  their  oral  and  other  requests  for 
write-ups  on  this  page  kindly  accept  this 
explanation  of  my  silence?  I  make  one 
exception,  and  that  in  the  case  of  P.  R. 
Salmon,  a  former  editor  of  the  News, 
and  late  of  the  staff  of  Focus,  Mr. 
Salmon  is  an  experienced  photographer 
and  journalist,  and  he  has  commenced 
business  in  London  as  a  photographic 
expert,  advertisement  writer,  catalogue 
compiler,  and  so  forth.  He  should  find 
plenty  of  scope  for  his  abilities,  and  I 
wish  him  every  success.  He  is  a  careful 
student  of  Wilson's  Magazine,  the 
only  representative  professional  publi- 
cation in  America,  and  he  should  leara 
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mucb  from  its  pages  in  assisting  him  to 
energize  his  clientile.  One  tip  I  can 
give  him:  The  large  advertisements  in 
file  British  photographic  papers  need 
proper  writing — at  present  they  are 
clumsy,  pointless,  and  the  very  reverse 
of  business-bringers.    Fancy  the  Ilford 


Company  advertising  their  products 
with  a  picture  of  an  elephant  playing 
cards!  I  Great  Harman  &  Howson! 
But  there — the  Ilford  people  always 
were — oh,  never  mind  now. 

Cosmos. 
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The  photographer  with  a  little  spare 
time  on  his  hands  might  take  up  china 
decorating;  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  photography  that  is  a 
source  of  revenue.  Good  results  can 
be  obtained  with  ordinary  care.  Mr. 
Clarence  Ponting  gives  the  following  in- 
structions in  Focus  that  will  help  any 
photographer  giving  the  process  a  trial. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  photog- 
rapher who,  having  mastered  all  the 
known  printing  processes,  is  still  un- 
satisfied. The  craving  is  always  for 
something  new;  something  out  of  the 
ordina^}^ 

Such  a  craving  has  produced  the 
present  article  on  the  old  and  almost 
forgotten  method  of  decorating  china  or 
kindred  articles  by  means  of  the  carbon 
process. 

The  idea  of  decorating  porcelain  by 
this  means  is  probably  as  old  as  the  car- 
bon process  itself,  and  will  be  known  to 
every  photographer  who  works  the 
carbon  process.  They  know  that  the 
printed  tissue  will  adhere  and  transfer 
the  image  to  any  flat  waterproof  surface, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  thinks  of 
using  any  other  support  than  paper — 
paper  of  various  shades  and  textures,  it 
is  true,  but  nevertheless  paper. 

This  is  rather  difficult  to  understand, 
for  the  transference  of  a  carbon  image 
to  any  smooth  china  surface  presents 
very  little  more  trouble  than  the  method 
adopted  for  paper  prints,  and  the  results 
certainly  repay  one  for  the  slight  extra 


care  expended  upon  the  production  of 
the  finished  article. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the 
juicy  appearance  of  a  carbon  print  and 
of  the  liquid  appearance  of  the  shadow 
portions,  and  yet  upon  examination  of  a 
number  of  black  carbon  prints  in  com- 
parison with  prints  on  any  of  the  carbon 
surface  bromide  papers  it  would  take  an 
expert  to  determine  which  were  the 
bromide  prints  and  wherein  lay  the  su- 
periority of  the  carbons.  It  is  only 
when  the  carbon  image  is  transferred  to 
a  surface  such  as  fine  porcelain  or  ivory 
that  the  true  beauty  of  the  carbon 
process  becomes  apparent. 

Such  a  print  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  other  known  process,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  the  ceramic 
process.  In  fact,  a  carbon  print  on  a 
good  piece  of  china  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  a  well  executed  ceramic, 
obtained  with  considerably  less  trouble. 

Plates  decorated  by  the  process  may 
have  the  image  destroyed  by  being 
scratched  by  some  sharp  instrument, 
but  washing  them  when  soiled  or  dusty 
will  not  harm  them.  When  cleaning 
plates  decorated  in  this  manner,  the 
washing  should  never  be  vigorous, 
neither  should  a  brush  be  used,  otherv^dse 
damage  will  result.  The  merest  wipe 
with  a  soft,  damped  rag  will  at  once  re- 
move dust  and  dirt. 

With  this  exception,  articles  decorated 
by  the  carbon  process  are  as  permanent 
and  as  beautiful  as  those  made  by  the 
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ceramic  process.  On  account  of  the  . 
possibility  of  damage  through  scratching 
or  other  abrasion,  articles  of  daily  use 
should  not  be  decorated  by  means  of  this 
process.  The  articles  treated  should 
only  be  those  intended  for  decorative 
purposes  and  not  for  utility. 

The  most  suitable  articles  for  deco- 
ration are  undoubtedly  plates  or  plaques, 
although  small  cups  and  saucers,  to- 
bacco jars,  vases,  and  kindred  articles 
are  very  eflfective. 

One  should  be  careful  when  pur- 
chasing china  for  decorative  purposes  to 
see  that  it  is  of  good  quality,  is  free  from 
sand  particles,  is  plain  white  or  cream 
colored,  or  if  tinted  with  a  color,  the 
tint  should  be  very  light,  and  finally  the 
surface  must  be  even. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  flat  sur- 
face, provided  that  the  surface  is  even. 
As  an  instance,  take  a  teacup.  This  is 
not  a  flat  surface,  but  is  quite  easy  to 
decorate,  provided  it  has  an  even  sur- 
face and  not  fluted.  A  fluted  article  or 
one  with  projections  cannot  be  decorated 
in  this  manner. 

The  Carbon  Tissue, 

The  tissue  is  the  ordinary  variety, 
sold  for  print-making.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased ready  sensitized  or  in  an  insensi- 
tive condition.  Perhaps  the  latter  is 
preferable,  as  one  can  then  sensitize  the 
tissue  to  the  requirements  of  the  nega- 
tive. Tissue  which  is  purchased  ready 
sensitized  gives  rather  flat  effects,  and 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  sensitize  the 
tissue  to  give  a  vigorous  effect,  for  deco- 
rated articles  are  not  generally  viewed 
as  closely  as  prints. 

To  sensitize  the  tissue  to  give  this  re- 
sult, the.  usual  bath  should  be  employed, 
but  instead  of  leaving  the  tissue  to  soak 
for  three  minutes,  curtail  the  time  to  one 
minute.  Carbon  tissue  so  sensitized 
becomes  of  the  same  rapidity  as  gelatine 
P.O. P.,  which  makes  the  timing  of  the 


printing  a  simple  matter.  Prints  which 
are  to  be  used  for  decorative  purposes 
should  be  correctly  printed,  never  over- 
printed, even  erring  on  the  side  of  under- 
printing  rather  than  the  reverse.  Over- 
printed pictures  have  a  tendency  to  frill 
during  the  developing  operations. 

Preparing  the  China  Articles, 

In  order  that  the  carbon  picture  may 
adhere  to  the  china  support,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  porcelain  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Every  trace  of 
grease  and  dirt  must  be  removed,  and 
even  hot  water  sometimes  proves  insuf- 
ficient as  a  cleanser,  with  the  result  that 
the  picture  frills,  or  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  entirely  leaves  the  support.  The 
best  way  to  clean  the  plate  thor- 
oughly is  to  wash  well  in  hot  soap  and 
water,  and  then  well  rub  with  a  cloth 
wetted  with  strong  liquor  ammonia  of 
.880  specific  gravity.  This  will  make 
the  plate  quite  clean  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  reversed  carbon  picture. 
If  one  wishes  to  be  quite  certain  that  the 
picture  will  adhere  to  the  plate  without 
the  least  possibility  of  frilling,  a  gelatine 
substratum  may  be  prepared  as  follows 
and  applied  with  a  brush:  Place  \  oz. 
of  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  allow  it  to 
soak  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  pour  off  the  water.  Add  i  oz. 
of  boiling  water  in  which  is  dissolved  10 
grains  of  potassium  bichromate.  This 
will  melt  most  of  the  gelatine,  and  any 
which  remains  undissolved  may  be 
made  liquid  by  the  application  of  gentle 
heat.  The  best  way  is  to  pour  the  partly 
dissolved  gelatine  into  a  tumbler,  which 
should  be  then  stood  in  a  bowl  of  boiling 
water  until  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved. 
To  apply  this  solution,  first  warm  the 
plate  until  it  is  quite  warm  to  the  touch. 
Then  apply  the  gelatine  solution  with  a 
cameFs-hair  brush,  coating  a  larger  area 
than  is  required  for  the  finished  picture. 
Finally,  place  in  a  warm  cupboard  to 
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dry.  When  dry,  expose  the  coated  por- 
tions to  sunlight  for  one  hour,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  substratum 
quite  insoluble.  The  carbon  pictures 
may  then  be  transferred  to  the  coated 
portions  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
frilling. 

If,  however,  the  plate  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  ammonia,  there  should  be 
no  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  gelatine 
substratum. 

Transferring  the  Picture. 

Pictures  made  for  decorative  purposes 
must  have  been  safe-edged.  As  a  mask 
will  be  generally  used,  this,  of  course, 
acts  as  the  safe-edge,  and  it  might  here 
be  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  out  a 
piece  of  tissue  successfully  the  shape 
required,  print  it  without  a  mask,  and 
expect  it  to  transfer  -to  the  piece  of 
china.  Such  a  procedure  means  frilling 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  courts 
failure. 

The  correct  way  is  to  determine  first 
the  shape  of  the  picture  to  be  transferred. 
If  it  is  a  cup  that  we  wish  to  decorate, 
an  oval  mask  is  generally  the  most  suit- 
able; or,  if  the  centre  of  a  plate  or 
plaque  is  to  be  treated,  a  circular  one  will 
generally  give  the  best  results. 

To  find  the  size  of  mask  required,  a 
pair  of  compasses  proves  useful.  Find 
the  centre  of  the  plate — measure  the 
exact  size  of  the  circle  with  the  com- 
passes. Now  make  this  circle  on  a 
piece  of  black  or  red  paper,  and  care- 
fully cut  the  mask  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Next  take  the  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  and 
on  the  back  again  inscribe  the  circle 
with  the  compasses.  Then  cut  out  the 
circle  of  tissue,  not  on  the  line  given  by 
the  compasses,  but  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  larger  all  round,  taking  the 
line  drawn  by  the  compasses  as  the 
guide.  If  one  cares,  the  compasses  may 
be  opened  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and 
the  carbon  tissue  cut  on  the  line  thus  ob- 


tained. Whichever  method  is  employed, 
the  result  will  be  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue 
circular  in  shape,  but  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  larger  all  round  than  the  mask  we 
have  cut.  This  is  to  allow  a  sufficient 
portion  to  be  safe-edged  by  the  mask. 
Now  place  mask  and  tissue  in  position 
in  the  printing  frame  and  place  out  to 
print.     Do  not  overprint. 

Having  printed  the  tissue,  have  ready 
a  large  tin  bowl  filled  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50^  F.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  bowl  place  the  article  to 
be  decorated,  with  the  side  to  be  deco- 
rated uppermost.  Then  plunge  the 
tissue  beneath  the  water,  and  note  its 
appearance.  At  first  it  will  curl  inward, 
and  after  a  short  period  will  begin  to 
straighten  itself.  This  is  the  stage  at 
which  the  transferring  must  take  place. 
At  the  first  sign  of  the  straightening 
process  bring  the  carbon  tissue  in  con- 
tact with  the  china,  this  being  done 
under  water.  Then  gently  bring  the 
two  in  contact  to  a  flat  surface  such  as  a 
table  top,  and  gently  press  out  the  sur- 
plus water  with  a  dry  cloth  rolled  in  the 
shape  of  a  pad.  A  squeegee  cannot  be 
employed,  but  if  the  cloth  is  used  with  a 
rubbing  motion  the  tissue  will  adhere 
without  any  trouble.  The  plate  may 
now  be  placed  aside  for  fifteen  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  pour  off  the  cold  water 
from  the  bowl  and  fill  up  with  water  at 
a  temperature  of  120°  F.  After  the 
fifteen  minutes  have  elapsed,  place  the 
plate  with  the  adhering  tissue  face  up- 
ward into  the  bowl  of  hot  water  and 
allow  at  least  a  minute  to  elapse  before 
attempting  to  remove  the  tissue.  This 
should  be  done  carefully,  as  the  safe- 
edge  is  very  small,  and  unless  care  is 
exercised  one  may  pull  up  part  of  the 
picture,  and  so  cause  frilling.  The  best 
way  is  to  take  a  pin  and  carefully  pick 
up  the  edge  where  the  pigment  appears 
to  exude  more  than  at  other  parts,  as  it 
will  be  soluble.  Having  lifted  this  por- 
tion, remove  the  tissue  with  a  steady 
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pull,  and  the  transferring  operation  will 
be  completed.  The  image  now  only 
requires  to  be  developed.  This  should 
be  done  automatically,  as  it  renders  the 
fine  details  better  than  the  usual  laving 
methods  commonly  used  by  carbon 
printers. 

This  is  done  by  turning  the  plate  over 
in  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
picture  side  is  facing  the  bottom  of  the 
dish.  In  this  position  it  will  develop 
automatically  in  about  ten  minutes,  the 
water  being  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture by.  means  of  a  gas  stove.  When 
development  is  complete,  pour  over  the 
plate  a  solution  of  alum  i  oz.,  water 
20  oz.,  which  will  harden  the  gelatine 
film.  Then  wash  under  the  tap  for  five 
minutes  to  remove  the  surplus  alum,  and 
place  away  to  dry.  The  drying  should 
not  take  more  than  three  hours,  as  car- 
bon prints  on  china  dry  considerably 
quicker  than  prints  made  by  the  same 
process  on  paper. 

When  the  image  is  dry,  the  article  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete. 
It  can  be  easily  damaged  by  moisture  or 
abrasion  when  in  this  condtion.  Two 
coats  of  the  Vanguard  Company's  acid 


proof  varnish  will  make  the  image  im- 
pervious to  damp  and  light  scratches. 
When  varnished  in  this  way,  the  plate 
may  be  lightly  sponged  with  cold  water 
if  it  becomes  dirty  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  image. 

I  believe  that  this  varnish  is  composed 
largely  of  celluloid  in  solution,  so  that 
the  print  is  really  protected  by  an  ex- 
tremely thin  film  of  celluloid.  For 
similar  articles,  the  writer  has  seen 
"hard  varnish''  recommended,  but  has 
not  tried  it.  Probably  it  would  take  a 
few  days  to  dry,  and  could  not  possibly 
beat  the  acid-proof  varnish,  which  dries 
in  an  hour. 

The  articles  are  then  ready  for  the 
cabinet,  or,  in  the  case  of  plates,  may  be 
fitted  with  hangers  costing  a  penny  each, 
and  hung  up  for  decoration. 

A  final  hint  to  those  who  intend  to  try 
this  process  is  always  use  freshly  sensi- 
tized tissue,  as  the  safe-edge  will  then 
leave  no  trace  on  the  china.  If  stale 
tissue  is  used,  the  safe-edge  will  leave  a 
ring  of  discolored  tissue.  This  may  be 
removed  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  while 
the  print  is  wet,  but  care  must  be  em- 
ployed. 
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[To  the  critical  observer  of  the  speci- 
men photographs  of  magnificent  women 
shown  in  some  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
show  cases,  there  must  come  consider- 
able doubts  as  to  which  is  art  and 
which  is  artifice.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
neck  and  shoulder  seem  to  have  more 
grace,  or  rather  exaggeration  of  grace, 
and  beauty  than  nature  produces. 
From  the  Sunday  Sun  we  gathered  a 
few  wrinkles  as  to  how  it  is  done. — 
Ed.  W.  p.  M.] 

The  photograph  of  a  woman  repro- 
duced in  a  periodical  publication  re- 
cently  attracted    more   attention    than 


such  pictures  usually  do,  because  by 
.  somebody's  mistake  it  showed  two  lines 
of  crosses  made  on  the  plate  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  photographer  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  hips  of  the 
subject  to  the  point  where  fashion  has 
decreed  that  even  the  matronly  figure 
of  wife  and  mother  must  stop.  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  woman,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, had  marked  the  plate  rather  than 
the  proofs,  because  of  which  blunder 
people  have  laughed. 

This  mistake  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
quiries of  photographers.  They  are 
asked    again    the   old    question   as    to 
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whether  the  camera  does  or  does  not  lie. 
Inquiry  by  a  Sun  reporter  in  many 
studios  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
photography  at  present  is  divided  into 
three  classes:  the  surgical,  the  artistic, 
which  preserves  the  mean  Une  between 
the  fuzzy  wuzzy  sort  and  the  surgical, 
and  the  radical,  which  throws  aside  all 
known  rules  and  regulations,  is  called 
fuzzy  by  some,  ari  nouveau  by  others, 
psychologic  or  soul  photography  by  the 
artists  themselves,  and  is,  so  they  say, 
as  far  ahead  of  the  second  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  art  values  as  the  second 
is  ahead  of  the  first. 

At  one  of  the  fashionable  studios  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  it  is  rumored  that 
the  hips  in  question  were  deftly  removed 
without  the  use  of  any  known  anesthetic 
except  flattery,  surgical  operations,  so 
it  is  said,  take  place  every  day.  Not 
only  the  too,  too  solid  flesh  is  removed, 
but  eyes  with  casts  in  them  are  made 
to  look  as  languorous  as  Mary  Garden's 
or  Nazimova's;  crooked  noses  are 
straightened,  waists  are  so  tiny  that 
they  hardly  seem  worth  while,  and  a 
positive  hump  merely  looks  like  the 
sinewy  sinuosity  of  a  supple  figure. 

Into  this  surgical  studio  a  woman  may 
go  so  ugly  that  the  boy  who  opens  the 
door  wonders  how  she  has  the  face  to 
have  her  picture  taken,  and  when  she 
gets  the  completed  portraits  with  them 
comes  a  request  from  a  magazine  for 
permission  to  reprint  on^  in  the  next 
number  among  its  "Fairest  Women  of 
the  World,"  or  "Harlem  Belles." 

The  eyes  of  the  proprietor  of  this  es- 
tablishment, notwithstanding  the  cold 
weather,  positively  flash  fire  when  he  is 
politely  asked  if  he  dares  remove  the 
hips  and  humps  of  society  in  this  defi- 
ant manner.  When  the  show  cases 
at  the  entrance  are  pointed  to  and  he  is 
asked  if  the  diaphanous-draped,  illusive, 
intangible,  evanescent  beings  portrayed 
there  are  really  just  plain  garden  varieties 
of  folks  that  you  see  around  at  theatres, 


shops,  and  parties,  he  gets  positively 
fussed,  and  proclaims  that  he  would  b^ 
insane  to  give  the  secrets  of  his  profes- 
sion away  in  that  manner. 

There  is  a  picture  of  a  bride  you 
happen  to  know  in  the  show  case.  She 
is  sitting  in  a  swirl  of  draperies  that  look 
like  summer  clouds.  There  is  a  seraphic 
smile  of  content  in  her  eyes,  and  tiny 
hands  and  feet  complete  the  effect  of  a 
fairy  figure. 

In  real  life  she  is  rather  dumpy;  she 
wears  number  six  shoes  and  six  and  a 
half  gloves,  and  her  eyes,  to  your  cer- 
tain knowledge,  have  never  seraphed  a 
tiny  bit.  And  yet  the  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  there  is  a  sort  of  likeness, 
and  you  would  recognize  the  dress  any- 
where. 

You  ask,  in  your  most  polite  manner, 
if  you  can  see  the  surgical  ward  where 
these  extraordinary  transformations  take 
place,  and  you  receive  a  curt  refusal. 
It  is  plain  to  see  that  your  questions  are 
so  crudely  put  that  they  pain  the  re- 
cipient, who  blusters  out  that  to  him 
all  women  are  beautiful,  and  says  he 
has  no  professional  rates  for  this  state 
of  mind. 

The  only  bit  of  satisfaction  that  is 
secured  is  the  quiet  aside  of  an  employ^, 
who  states  that  anyone  could  have  an 
appendix  removed  there,  and  that  there 
is  no  facial  blemish,  no  irregularity  of 
contour,  no  shapelessness  of  physique 
that  photography  will  not  take  away, 
and  that  all  a  woman  sitter  has  to  do  is 
to  make  her  figure  up  by  explicit  direc- 
tions the  way  that  Nature  should  have 
done,  and  the  photographer  will  do  the 
rest  when  he  receives  the  marked  proofs. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this 
studio  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  old-fashioned  country 
establishment,  where  a  rest  was  used 
for  the  head  and  the  sitter  was  told  to 
"look  straight  at  the  camera  and  wink 
as  usual."  Here  the  sitter  is  put  quickly 
in  position,  half  a  dozen  plates  are  used, 
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and  whatever  changes  are  desired  are 
made  by  retouching  the  plates. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  sitting  con- 
sist of  a  makeup  put  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  professional,  and,  if  so  desired, 
the  freedom  of  a  wardrobe  of  property 
clothes.  The  result  has  already  been 
described,  and  the  prices  for  the  work 
are  so  high  that  they  only  attract  a  Fifth 
Avenue  clientele. 

A  few  blocks  from  this  establishment 
is  the  studio  of  a  photographer  who  has 
stood  for  many  years  at  the  top  of  his 
profession,  and  has  in  that  time,  photo- 
graphed every  beautiful  woman  in  New 
York  society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  South 
and  West.  He  does  not  resent  any 
questions  asked  of  him,  and  has  appar- 
ently no  secrets  to  hide. 

"The  camera,''  says  he,  "is  like  a  re- 
fractory child.  It  will  do  a  lot  of  dis- 
obedient things  if  you  allow  it  to.  It 
can  be  trained  in  the  lines  of  absolute 
veracity  and  become  a  pest  to  everyone 
in  its  vicinity,  or  it  can  become  a  model 
of  diplomacy  and  truth  combined. 

"Personally  I  prefer  the  latter  state. 
I  think  the  photographer  who  cuts  the 
negative  is  as  far  removed  from  the  true 
artist  as  is  the  fuzzy  one  who  furnishes 
a  label  with  his  work,  so  you  will  know 
that  the  photograph  is  of  your  wife  or 
husband,  and  believes  that  in  doing  this 
he  is  becoming  a  secessionist,  and  con- 
sequently is  a  step  in  advance  of  all 
others  in  the  same  profession. 

"Twelve  years  ago  I  would  do  what  I 
would  not  think  of  doing  today.  Not 
only  have  my  plates  developed  in  that 
time,  but  so,  too,  have  I. 

"I  recall  one  instance  where  I  re- 
moved three  inches  of  adipose  tissue 
from  the  back  of  a  woman  very  prom- 
inent at  that  time  in  literary  and  artistic 
circles.  I  knifed  the  negative  to  do  it, 
and  was  quite  proud  of  my  work. 

"Today  I  speak  of  it  with  shame  and 
regret,  even  though  I  have  been  told  that 
the  woman  still  shows  the  photograph 


as  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  had  the 
handsomest  neck  and  shoulders  in  New 
York  in  her  younger  days.  She  mourns 
that  lost  beauty  continually,  I  am 
informed. 

"She  calls  flagging  attention  to  those 
wonderful  curves,  and  that  restraint  of 
flesh  which  she  claims  that  Time  has 
stolen  from  her.  Time  never  stole  it. 
I  did. 

"At  that  time  I  had  a  staff  of  twelve 
retouchers  in  my  workroom,  where 
today,  with  twice  the  amount  of  work, 
I  have  only  three,  because  the  era  of 
retouching  is  over,  and  the  surgical 
photography  that  has  appealed  in  the 
past  to  a  lot  of  unthinking  women,  who 
thought  that  was  the  only  way  to  be 
beautiful  in  their  pictures,  has  practi- 
cally had  its  death  knell  sounded. 

"Even  the  most  unlearned  of  that  class 
expect  to  receive  the  proofs  so  perfect 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  bit  of  retouching 
necessary,  and  would  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  half  a  dozen  with  directions  that 
they  are  to  suggest  where  alterations 
are  to  be  made.  My  last  sitter,  a  beau- 
tiful young  married  woman,  told  me  that 
she  did  not  wish  the  proofs  retouched 
a  bit,  and  they  did  not  have  to  be,  except 
for  a  couple  of  lines  near  the  mouth, 
which  were  not  visible  at  all  in  her  face, 
but  were  disclosed  by  the  photographic 
lens. 

"The  work  of  the  artistic  photog- 
rapher today  is  done  on  the  ground  glass- 
He  does  all  his  changing  beforehand, 
not  afterward. 

"He  studies  his  subject  carefully.  He 
finds  out  exactly  her  weak  points  and 
her  strong  ones.  He  knows  to  a  dot 
which  position  she  should  assume,  the 
tilt  of  her  head,  the  kind  of  costume  she 
should  wear,  and  the  sort  of  background- 

"It  may  give  him  a  couple  of  hours  of 
preliminary  work.  He  may  require  two 
or  three  sittings,  during  which  time  he  is 
merely  experimenting,  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  he  can  get  the  expression. 
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the  harmony  of  pose  and  thought  that 
he  desires.  It  often  takes  him  as  long 
as  it  takes  a  portrait  painter  to  get  a 
satisfactory  likeness  in  oils. 

"Few  photographers  know  what  to  do 
with  the  hands,  so  they  cut  them  out. 
They  should  no  more  be  eliminated 
than  should  the  figure. 

"They  can  be  made  so  important  a 
part  of  the  portrait  that  you  will  look  at 
them  first  and  last,  and  will  often  not 
notice  the  face  at  all,  so  surprised  will 
you  be  at  the  unexpected  beauty  dis- 
closed by  their  proper  posing.  Not  one 
woman  in  a  dozen  knows  how  to  use  her 
hands,  even  when  she  has  beautiful  ones, 
and  when  she  sits  before  the  camera  they 
naturally  assume  ugly,  wooden  positions." 

Referring  to  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  in  the  comer  of  the  studio,  the 
society  photographer  continues: 

"I    am    constantly   pointing   out    to 


women  who  come  to  sit  for  me  that  the 
perfectly  formed  woman  has  hips 
broader  than  her  shoulders,  as  has  this 
wonderful  specimen  of  Greek  art,  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  the  feminine 
figure  in  the  world  today,  just  as  the 
perfect  male  figure  has  shoulders 
broader  than  the  hips;  but  when  women 
want  to  be  made  to  look  sUm  where 
nature  has  put  on  flesh,  I  have  to  follow 
their  wishes,  and  I  pose  them  so  that  the 
desired  effect  is  produced. 

"By  placing  a  woman  who  has  one 
eye  larger  than  the  other  with  the  larger 
eye  farthest  away  from  the  camera,  that 
defect  can  be  obviated.  The  crooked 
nose,  the  short  upper  lip,  the  physical 
blemishes  of  one  kind  and  another,  can 
all  be  concealed  by  the  artist  who  knows 
perfectly  his  rules  of  foreshortening  and 
perspective.  Masses  of  shadow  can 
give  color  to  the  colorless." 
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There  are  many  reasons,  writes 
Dr.  Budden  in  Focus,  why  the  pho- 
tographer should  compound  his  own 
solutions  even  in  these  luxurious  days 
of  cartons,  tablets,  and  other  elegant 
forms  of  compressed  chemicals,  and  not 
the  least  is  the  great  saving  in  expense, 
and  the  knowledge  of  formula  construc- 
tion which  is  necessarily  acquired. 
The  practical  worker  must,  therefore, 
combine  the  artistic  fancy  with  the 
scientfic  skill  of  the  chemist,  the  latter 
not  so  easy  to  attain  even  in  the  limited 
degree  required,  without  great  care 
being  paid  to  small  but  essential  details. 
A  few  hints,  then,  of  a  practical  nature, 
should  be  of  assistance. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
photographers,  and  especially  beginners, 
are  often  a  little  hazy  as  to  the  system 
of  weights  and  measures  used  in  photo- 
graphic practice,  so  that  the  first  thing 


that  I  would  advise  the  beginner  to  do 
is  to  write  out  the  value  of  the  weights 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  then  either  paste 
this  into  the  pages  of  his  formulae  book 
(which  no  true  photographer  is  without) 
or  tack  it  up  on  the  walls  of  the  dark 
room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
complete  system,  several  items  are 
now  rarely  used,  and  the  following  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses: Weights:  60  grains,  i  drachm; 
8  drachms,  i  ounce.  Measures  :  60 
minims,  i  fluidrachm;  8  fluidrachms, 
I  fluidounce;  20  fluidounces,  i  pint. 

And  added  thereto  could  be  these  very 
useful  facts:  A  i  per  cent,  solution 
equals  4.3  grains  to  the  ounce;  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  equals  8.7  grains  to  the 
ounce;  a  10  per  cent,  solution  equals 
43.7  grains  to  the  ounce. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  not  necessary 
to   regard    the   decimals.    I   introduce 
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them  here  simply  to  show  why  a  lo  per 
cent,  solution  would  appear  to  be  more 
than  lo  times  the  strength  of  a  i  per 
cent. 

Accuracy,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the 
first  essential  in  all  chemical  measure- 
ments, but  after  accuracy  must  be  placed 
cleanliness.  All  scales  and  weights 
should  be  cleaned  immediately  after 
use,  while  the  glass  pan,  with  which 
most  scales  are  provided,  should  be 
wiped  after  weighing  each  substance. 
The  omission  of  this  is  one  of  those 
minute  points  which  stamp  the  slovenly 
worker,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  leave  his  scales  tidy, 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  accu- 
rately the  ingredients  of  his  solutions. 

The  measuring  of  liquids  is  a  simple 
process,  but,  like  many  others,  requires 
care  and  practice,  and  should  be  done 
always  to  rule.  Graduated  glass 
measures  should  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  next  two  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  raised  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  eyes.  The  bottle  to  be  poured 
from  is  grasped  firmly  by  the  right  hand, 
the  stopper  or  cork  being  previously 
withdrawn,  and  held  by  the  little  finger 
of  the  opposite  hand.  The  fluid  is 
then  poured  out,  the  foot  of  the  measure 
being  held  horizontally,  the  level  of  the 
liquid  being  tested  by  the  lines  on  its 
front  and  back  aspects.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  looking  through  a 
quantity  of  liquid  in  a  glass,  two  lines. 


or  a  double  line,  may  be  noticed,  the 
upper  one  being  caused  by  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liquid,  produced  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  lower  line, 
which  is  the  true  level,  is  the  one  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  measuring.  Never 
pour  out  with  the  label  downward,  other- 
wise drops  of  the  solution  will  trickle 
down  the  bottle  side  and  deface  the 
writing.  The  label  should  be  always 
on  the  side  of  the  bottle  which  is  up- 
ward. In  the  case  of  long,  narrow 
bottles,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  aflBi  the  label 
vertically  instead  of  wrapping  it  right 
round  the  circumference.  It  is  then 
easier  to  read  and  is  kept  clean. 

Drops  have  occasionally  to  be  meas- 
ured in  photographic  practice.  The 
bottle  should  be  lightly  grasped  in  the 
right  hand  by  all  the  fingers,  except 
the  index  one,  and  held  in  a  vertical 
position  with  the  bottom  downward, 
till  the  stopper  is  partially  lifted  out 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  it 
is  then  held  there  by  the  right  index 
finger,  which  presses  it  downward  as 
the  bottle  is  gently  tilted  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  run  out.  Before  permitting 
the  drops  to  fall  into  any  quantity  of 
developer  or  other  solution,  a  few  should 
be  allowed  to  drop  on  the  floor  or  on 
to  a  dish  till  one  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
perfect  control  over  the  regularity  with 
which  the  drops  issue,  otherwise  they 
might  come  out  with  a  rush,  and  too 
much  be  added. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  THE  ARTIST. 


Whether  photography  is  an  art  and 
the  photographer  an  artist,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  discuss.  That  photography 
has  advanced  greatly,  and  will  yet  make 
much  further  advances  along  artistic 
and  pictorial  Unes,  goes  without  saying. 

Apropos  to  the  remarks  by  Mr.  T. 
Bedding  on  what  we  might  term  un- 


photographic  printing  mediums,  in  our 
last  issue,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  the  artist  thinks  of  photography. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Eugene 
Paul  Ullman,  a  well-known  painter,  de- 
livered an  informal  criticism  of  the 
pictures  in  the  members'  annual  exhi- 
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bition.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  UU- 
man  advised  the  exhibitors  to  cling  to 
their  own  photographic  way  of  making 
pictures,  and  not  to  try  to  imitate  paint- 
ing in  their  methods;  it  was  impossible 
to  do  it.  Photography  was  capable  of 
producing  most  excellent  results,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method.  It  was  useless  to  endeavor  to 
produce  pictures  to  resemble  the  work 
of  painters.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  regard  for  values  and 
accent,  and  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
treatment. 


Many  of  the  pictures  were  criticised 
adversely  on  the  score  that  they  were 
not  well  placed  in  their  spaces,  being 
crowded  and  having  a  fragmentary 
appearance,  owing  to  the  method  of 
trimming.  He  seemed  to  be  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  conventional 
or  straight  photography. 

While  many  of  the  pictorial  workers 
present  were  forced  to  diflfer  with  him  on 
many  points,  it  was  conceded  that  the 
criticism,  being  from  a  new  and  entirely 
different  standpoint,  was  most  valuable 
and  instructive. 


THE  AUTOCHROME  PROCESS  AlfD  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan,  who  has 
experimented  largely  with  the  auto- 
chrome  process  for  reproducing  plant 
and  insect  life  in  natural  colors,  de- 
scribed his  methods  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  recently. 
Part  of  his  address  we  have  pleasure  in 
reprinting.  He  said:  For  a  long  time 
before  the  advent  of  the  autochrome 
plate  I  had  been  looking  for  a  color 
process  that  would  give  me  an  approxi- 
mately correct  color  rendering  of  the 
delicate  gradations  that  we  find  in 
nature.  I  tried  every  process  brought 
out  before  that  of  the  Lumifere  auto- 
chrome without  finding  one  that  was 
really  satisfactory.  Of  course,  the  Lu- 
mifere  autochrome  process  is  really  only 
a  further  application  of  an  existing 
method,  but  it  is  a  very  great  advance 
upon  anything  that  we  have  hitherto 
had,  and  the  rendering  of  color,  so  far 
as  natural  colors  are  concerned,  is  re- 
markable. Its  drawbacks  are  the  lack 
of  transparency  when  the  positive  is 
projected,  and  also  the  length  of  the 
exposure  required.  Working  last  sum- 
mer, when  the  light  was  fairly  strong, 
the  shortest  exposure  I  was  able  to  give 
under  the  most  advantageous  conditions 


was  four  seconds  at  F.  4.5  aperture  for 
the  lens.  I  received  the  plates  late  in 
the  summer,  when  the  light  was  begin- 
ning to  decrease  somewhat,  so  Siat 
perhaps  the  season  of  1907  hardly  pro- 
vided a  fair  test  of  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reducing  the  exposure.  I 
am  looking  forward  the  more  hopefully 
to  obtaining  results  with  a  shorter  expo- 
sure, because  I  believe  that  Lumifere 
&  Sons  are  still  experimenting  with, 
and  endeavoring  to  improve,  their 
emulsion.  I  am  using  these  plates 
every  week  for  my  scientific  research 
work,  and  I  find  that  no  two  batches 
have  the  same  speed.  Of  course,  when 
for  the  smallest  plate  one  has  to  pay  a 
shilUng,  one  cannot  afford  to  waste 
many,  but  from  careful  tests  carried  out 
in  the  camera,  I  find  the  most  surprising 
diversity  in  speed,  and  although  I  have 
kept  a  careful  record  of  all  exposures, 
I  find,  owing  to  this  variation  in  speed, 
that  the  record  at  present  is  of  no  very 
great  value. 

I  should  Uke  to  show  you  a  new 
process  of  developing  the  plate,  which  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Gravier,  one  of  our 
foreign  workers.  M.  Gravier  claims 
that   by   his   new   process   he   obtains 
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greater  transparency  in  the  projected 
positive.  So  far  as  I  have  got  up  to  the 
present  moment — and  I  have  only  re- 
cently started  working  upon  his  method 
of  development — I  do  not  think  it  gives 
us  true  color  rendering,  but  the  weather 
has  been  bad,  and  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  exposing  a  plate  by  day- 
light. Artificial  illumination  for  the 
exposure  does  not  afford  a  fair  test  of  the 
merits  of  a  new  modification,  as  certain 
rays  unduly  predominate. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  used 
in  Gravier's  process: 


Distilled  water  .  .  . 
Metabisulphite  of  potash 
Pyro 


Distilled  water 
Potassium  bromide 
.880  ammonia 


B 


100  C.C. 

2  grams. 

3  grams. 


85  c.c. 
3  grams. 
60  c.c. 


Of  this  he  uses  8  c.c.  each  of  A  and  B 
and  adds  80  c.c.  of  water,  making  96  c.c. 
of  developer.  This  developer  he  uses 
for  two  and  one-half  minutes  in  the 
dark,  after  which  he  either  washes  thor- 
oughly or  places  in  Solution  D  for  thirty 
seconds. 


Distilled  water 
Sulphuric  acid 


1000  CO. 
5  c.c. 


The  action  of  the  above  solution  is  to 
stop  development.  Then  the  plate  is 
flooded  with  an  acid  permanganate  so- 
lution, and  Gravier  advises  keeping  the 
acid  and  permanganate  solution  apart 
until  about  to  use  them.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  to  add  the  acid  into  the 
permanganate,  never  the  permanganate 
into  the  acid. 

Ci 
Potassiimi  permanganate      .         2  grams. 


Distilled  water 


Distilled  water 
Sulphuric  acid 


C2 


100  c.c. 
10  c.c. 


He  uses  Solutions  Ci  and  C2  in  com- 
bination of  8  c.c.  of  each  to  80  parts  of 


water,  and  he  allows  the  plate  to  soak 
in  this  permanganate  solution  in  the 
dark  for  four  minutes.  The  platefis 
then  taken  into  the  light,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  reversal  has  been  completed. 
The  colors  at  this  stage  are  not  clearly 
visible,  and  only  become  visible  in  the 
final  E  solution. 

E 

Distilled  water      ....     500  c.c. 
Bisulphite  of  soda      ...       10  c.c. 

The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
bath  for  three  or  four  minutes  at  least. 
Personally  I  have  found  that  it  requires 
to  remain  in  the  bath  for  a  longer  period. 
One  plate  remained  in  this  solution  for 
fifteen  minutes  before  it  became  reason- 
ably clear.  When  taken  from  Solution 
E  it  is  washed  for  sixty  seconds  or  a  little 
longer,  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
varnished.  By  this  process  we  have  no 
redevelopment  of  the  positive  image 
and  no  intensification.  Our  solutions 
are  brought  down  to  five,  and  the  time 
taken  in  complete  development  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  Lumifere 
process.  I  think  the  method  is  worth 
attention.  The  results  I  have  obtained 
thus  far  are  certainly  ver}''  interesting, 
but  as  to  whether  they  are  really  more 
transparent  on  the  screen  I  am  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  say  dogmatically.  From 
the  one  or  two  plates  that  I  have  tried  I 
do  not  think  they  are  so  good.  I  have 
used  the  new,  process  for  photomicro- 
graphs taken  by  screened  acetylene. 
With  all  our  artificial  lights  the  difficulty 
is,  of  course,  to  obtain  that  correct 
screening  which  will  give  us  something 
approximate  to  daylight. 

As  regards  the  Lumifere  process,  quite 
apart  from  variations  of  development 
and  working,  the  results  that  it  has  given 
me  have  pleased  me  immensely.  The 
biologist  looks  first  and  foremost  for 
absolutely  correct  color  rendering,  and 
one  of  my  great  difficulties  as  a  lecturer 
on  biology,  particularly  in  speaking  of 
the  adaptation  of  animal  and  insect  life 
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to  environment,  has  been  to  impress 
upon  my  audience  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  certain  forms  of  life  are  pro- 
tected by  coloration.  Although  a  really 
good  monochrome  slide  will  give  correct 
rendering  as  regards  the  markings,  it 
gives  little  idea  of  color.  There  are 
people,  such  as  engravers  and  etchers, 
who,  from  long  practice,  on  looking  at 
a  good  black  and  white  transcription  of 
color  can  realize  the  original  color  ren- 
dering, but  to  the  ordinary  individual 
this  is  almost  impossible.  I  tried  the 
various  three-color  processes  as  they 
came  out,  and  although  many  of  them 
gave  excellent  single  colors,  and  were 
eminently  satisfactory  in  subjects  in' 
which  there  was  one  broad  dominating 
tone  of  color,  yet  those  subtle  gradations 
which  are  of  such  vital  importance  in 
classifying  these  organisms  and  showing 
how  they  harmonize  with  their  environ- 
ment were  not  properly  rendered.  With 
the  autochrome  process  in  the  field  and 
laboratory  I  have  obtained  results  which 
are  certainly  far  and  away  in  advance  of 
anything  obtainable  by  other  processes. 
Mr.  Martin-Duncan  then  carried  out 
a  demonstration  of  the  Gravier  method 
of  development,  and  also  showed  on  the 
screen  a  number  of  examples  of  plates 
developed  by  this  process  compared 
with  others  developed  by  the  prescribed 
Lumifere  method.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  difference  in  the  color  rendering  of 
the  same  subject  excited  remark.  The 
subjects  were  crj^stals  taken  with  polari- 
scope  attached,  also  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  stem  of  a  pine.  The  lecturer 
admitted  that  the  Gravier  process  had 
not  thus  far  given  a  true  rendering  of 
color,  although  its  increased  speed  of 
working,  if  other  things  were  equal, 
would  be  a  great  boon.  As  regards 
photomicrography,  using  acetylene  light, 
he  foimd  that  if  the  Lumifere  screen  were 
not  used  the  color  rendering  was  not 
always  correct.  It  had  been  suggested 
by   several    workers    that    a    Lumifere 


screen  was  not  necessary,  but  he  found 
it  most  essential  to  have  a  Lumifere,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  yellow  screen.  Another 
difl&culty  with  the  autochrome  in  photo- 
micrographic  work  lay  in  the  presence 
of  large  areas  of  whites,  which  would 
probably  never  be  rendered  so  absolutely 
white  by  this  process  as  by  the  ordinary 
slide. 

Mr.  Martin-Duncan  showed  a  large 
number  of  autochrome  slides  of  natural 
history  subjects,  in  all  of  which  develop- 
ment had  been  carried  out  by  the  Lu- 
mifere  method.  Some  of  them  were 
museum  specimens,  others  living  speci- 
mens from  the  field.  The  former  in- 
cluded a  kingfisher,  an  excellent  example 
of  the  taxidermist's  art.  To  obtain  a 
similar  picture  of  the  living  bird  would 
necessitate  an  exposure  of  one-eightieth 
to  one-hundredth  of  a  second.  In  some 
examples  of  tropical  butterflies  the  auto- 
chrome had  excellently  reproduced  that 
metallic  sheen  which  was  used  by  the 
insect  as  a  means  of  frightening  the 
birds.  Other  beautiful  slides  included 
examples  of  mimicry  in  the  locust  tribe, 
"praying  mantees;"  a  Uving  Uzard;  the 
buff-tipped  moth,  hardly  discernible 
from  the  lichen-covered  bark  of  the  oak; 
the  pine-hawk  moth,  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  pine  tree;  and  the  lappet  moth, 
resembling  in  shape  of  wing  and  colora- 
tion the  brown  leaves  of  autumn. 
Our  native  day-flying  hornet  clearwing 
moth,  which  closely  resembled  a  wasp 
as  it  flitted  over  rhododendron  blossoms, 
was  also  shown,  as  well  as  the  purple 
emperor  butterfly,  which  Mr.  Martin- 
Duncan  had  taken  at  an  angle  in  order 
to  illustrate  its  peculiar  effect  to  the  eye 
of  a  bird.  One  wing  of  this  butterfly 
appeared  at  a  certain  angle  to  be  far 
more  intensely  illuminated  than  the 
other,  and  the  bird  following  these 
butterflies  was  frightened  by  the  rapid 
change  of  color.  The  death's-head 
moth,  of  which  a  specimen  was  shown, 
was,  said  Mr.  Martin-Dimcan,  practi- 
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cally  the  only  large  insect  whicb  bees 
would  admit  into  their  hives.  The  moth, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  honey,  soon 
became  intoxicated.  Some  butterflies, 
edible  to  birds,  had  the  power  of  imitat- 
ing other  species,  which  were  distasteful, 
by  assuming  those  marks  upon  the  wing 
by  means  of  which  the  birds  knew  how 
to  avoid  an  imsavory  morsel.  An  ex- 
ceedingly happy  picture  represented  a 
dormouse  asleep  on  a  hedge  bank  in  the 
New  Forest.  Unfortunately,  as  in  so 
many  of  these  cases  of  living  specimens, 
the  exposure  had  to  be  shortened  owing 
to  the  creature  showing  a  tendency  to 
move.  Some  caterpillar  studies  were 
given  an  exposure  of  six  seconds  with 
the  lens  at  F.  5.4.  Several  of  the  moth 
and  caterpillar  subjects  necessitated  a 
wastage  of  half  a  dozen  plates  before  a 
successful   record    could   be   obtained. 


owing  to  movement.  Mr.  Martin- 
Duncan  showed  how  the  markings  on 
the  butterflies'  wings  in  some  cases 
approximated  to  the  markings  on  the 
flowers  on  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  sleep.  A  Canadian  moth  had  a 
double  method  of  protection.  When  its 
wings  were  folded  it  resembled  a  bit  of 
autumn  foliage,  and  when  its  upper 
wings  were  expanded  the  tremendous 
eye-marks  gave  it  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  face  of  an  owl.  Eye-marks  also 
appeared  on  certain  silk-moths,  and 
one  particular  species,  which  had  a  zig- 
zag fringe,  was  accustomed  gently  to  fan 
its  wings  backward  and  forward  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  the  appearance  of 
the  hungry  tree-snake  in  the  country 
where  these  moths  lived.  The  display  of 
slides  concluded  with  a  group  of  butter- 
flies most  brilliantly  rendered. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULiE. 


Abrasion  Marks  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Every  user  of  glossy  gaslight  papers  has 
at  one  time  or  another  met  with  the 
annoying  black  streaks  and  hair-like 
marlangs.  The  most  satisfactory  pre- 
ventive is  the  addition  of  potassium 
iodide.  Mr.  Harold  Hood  suggests  the 
following  as  a  suitable  developer,  and 
one  that  will  give  excellent  results,  as 
good  as  those  with  the  ordinary  devel- 
oper without  iodide  : 

Metol 7  grains. 

Hydroquinone 30      " 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) 110      " 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry) 200      *' 

Potassium  iodide 10      " 

Potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent. 

solution 18  drops. 

Water 10  ounces. 

The  chemicals  must  be  dissolved  in  the 
above  order.  There  is  no  particular 
fetish  in  using  the  dry  or  anhydrous  salts, 
and  220  grains  of  crj'stal  sulphite  and 


540  grains  of  crystal  carbonate  can  be 
used  instead. 


Photographic  Souls,  Dr.  Baraduc,  of 
Paris,  has  been  telling  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Morning  Advertiser  that 
under  special  conditions  the  soul,  or 
astral  body — the  impalpable,  invisible 
double  of  each  human  being — can  be 
photographed. 

He  had  been  experimenting  on  his 
deceased  relatives,  and  reported  the  re- 
sults. 

"I  was  able,"  said  the  doctor,  "to 
photograph  the  astral  body  which  es- 
caped from  the  coffin  of  my  son  eighty 
hours  after  death.  When  my  wife  died 
I  made  the  same  experiment.  I  photo- 
graphed the  nebulous  globe  which  es- 
caped from  her  like  a  soul.  You  see 
there  are  forces  of  this  world  and  forces 
of  the  other  world." 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 
announce  that  they  have  given  up  the  general 
supply  business  hitherto  carried  on  at  their 
stores,  confining  themselves  entirely  to  selling 
products  of  their  own  manufacture.  Their  large 
stock  of  sundries  has  been  turned  over  to  G. 
Gennert,  of  New  York.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Defender  Company  is  caused  primarily  by 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  their  own  goods, 
which  makes  the  handUng  of  other  lines  inexpedi- 
ent. If  jrou  do  not  know  the  Defender  goods  write 
for  their  catalogue.  The  goods  have  quality  to 
recommend  them  and  are  sold  at  advantageous 
prices.  Their  address  is  1233  Argo  Park,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 


It  will  be  on  the  market  very  shortly,  and  is  worth 
investigating. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  have 
just  issued  for  free  distribution  a  useful  little 
book  on  The  Care  of  the  Lens.  As  this  instrument 
represents  a  considerable  outlay,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  photographer  should  know  quite  as  much 
about  its  proper  care  while  not  in  use  as  he  does 
of  its  use  in  the  camera.  He  must  not  only  have 
the  desire  to  take  care  of  his  lenses,  but  he  must 
know  how  to  do  it,  and  this  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Company  will  be  glad  to  tell  out  of  their  experience 
as  manufacturers  of  the  finest  optical  goods. 


Angelo  Platinum  is  maintaining  its  lead  as  a 
prize  winner.  Reports  from  the  first  convention 
— ^Wisconsin,  April  28  to  30 — show  that  out  of 
nine  prizes  offered  and  one  salon  honor  Angelo 
secured  three  first  prizes,  two  seconds,  and  the 
salon  honor.  A  good  beginning  for  the  season. 
Foiu:  other  papers  secured  one  prize  each,  two 
of  the  four  being  on  platinum  and  two  on  collodion. 
Eight  honors  out  of  ten  on  platinum  shows  that 
this  paper  is  still  the  prize  winner,  especially 
Angelo  Sepia. 


The  New  Sigma  Plate,  claimed  by  the 
Lumi^re  Company  to  be  twice  as  fast  as  any  plate 
made,  is  quite  the  fastest  plate  we  have  yet  ex- 
posed. Taking  the  manufacturers  at  their  word, 
we  halved  the  regular  exposure  on  some  diflScult 
subjects,  and  were  surprised  at  the  quality  of  nega- 
tives secured — clean,  crisp,  and  without  any 
trace  of  under  exposure.  For  very  late  sittings 
and  baby  pictures  on  dull  da>'s  they  specially 
recommend  themselves  to  the  professional  pho- 
tographer, who  should  lose  no  time  in  trying  their 
possibilities. 


AnastigmaiicSy  another  booklet  issued  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Company,  is  designed  to  give 
the  intending  purchaser  of  a  lens  some  information 
concerning  the  modem  anastigmat,  for  which  such 
great  claims  are  made.  The  points  are  well  made, 
and  the  desirability  as  well  as  necessity  of  the 
anastigmat  is  made  clear. 


The  Pohle-Werner  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Buffalo,  have  made  some  considerable 
improvements  in  their  invisible  baby  holder  that 
make  this  appliance  even  more  useful  than  before. 


The  new  Agfa  Formula  Booklet  for  Time 
Development  is  a  handy  little  collection  of  the 
most  approved  formulas  for  tank  development  by 
any  of  the  numerous  tanks  now  on  the  market. 
It  costs  nothing  and  slips  into  the  vest  pocket. 
Ask  your  dealer. 


The  Eastman  Plate  Tank  has  many  good 
points;  two  of  them,  however,  recommend  it 
strongly  to  the  professional  photographer.  First, 
the  cover  can  be  locked,  permitting  the  whole 
tank  to  be  reversed,  saving  time  when  the  plates 
have  to  be  turned  up;  and  secondly,  the  hand  on 
the  dial  set  for  the  time  when  development  will 
be  completed  does  away  with  any  chance  of  spoil- 
ing a  batch  of  plates  by  over-  or  under-develop- 
ment  due  to  forgetfulness.  The  tank  has  other 
good  points  to  recommend  it. 


We  have  heard  some  very  favorable  reports 
concerning  the  new  Acme-Kruxo  Developing 
paper  for  portraiture.  It  comes  in  two  grades: 
regular  weight,  with  a  semi-matt  smooth  sur- 
face, for  mounting,  and  extra  heavy,  with  a 
dead-matt  surface,  that  does  not  require  mounting 
or  backing.  The  manufacturers,  Killborn  Photo 
Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  are  anxious  to 
have  you  try  it.  Samples  free  to  professional 
photographers. 


The  Northern  Photo  Supply  Co.  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  have  just  placed  on  the  market 
the  Liberty  Margin  King,  a  simple  little  device 
for  trimming  oval  masks  for  marginal  printing 
which  adds  style  to  the  photograph  and  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  print.  It  is  a  practical  little 
tool  that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  only  costs  fifteen 
cents. 
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The  Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  A.  G.,  Optical 
Works  are  showing  at  their  new  offices,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  a  complete  line  of  the  well- 
Icnown  Voigtlander  hand  cameras  that  will 
interest  the  man  in  search  of  a  high-grade  instru- 
ment. They  are  also  glad  to  demonstrate  to  the 
out-of-town  visitor  the  good  qualities  of  their 
portrait  euryscope.  Copies  of  their  camera  or 
lens  catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Artura  Iris,  the  popular  development  printing 
paper,  is  making  a  great  name  for  itself  among  ar- 
tistic photographers.  The  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  the  prints  are  made,  the  great  saving  of  time 
effected  by  its  use,  and  the  beautiful  quality  of  the 
finished  results  combine  to  make  it  a  strong 
favorite  with  the  photographer  and  keep  the  huge 
factory  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  working  overtime  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  Art  of  Retouching  Systematized  is  the 
last  word  on  retouching;  written  by  Ida  Lynch 
Hower  and  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.  With  a  photographic  frontispiece  and 
half-tone  illustrations  from  negatives  by  the 
author.  48  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  The  author 
writes  on  the  subject  after  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years'  professional  retouching,  and  the  instruc- 
tions given  are  practical  and  to  the  point  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful.  It  is  a  book  to  be  added 
to  the  photographer's  working  library. 


The  Photo  Miniature^  Number  89,  May,  1908, 
is  entitled  "Photography  with  Films,"  and  tells 
the  complete  story  of  the  photographic  film — roll, 
cut,  and  film-pack  varieties — with  methods  and 
formula  for  their  developing,  after-manipulating, 
and  printing.  The  photographer  who  does 
developing  for  the  amateur  will  find  it  interesting 
and  helpful. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  to  any  pho- 
tographer who  is  anxious  to  secure  a  first-class 
studio  in  New  York.  We  advertise  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  a  splendid  studio  having  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  the  dty,  not  on  Fifth  Avenue.  At  the 
comer  of  fashionable  Riverside  Drive  on  Broad- 
way, it  is  surrounded  by  the  largest  and  finest 
apartment  hotels  in  the  city,  and  should  prove 
a  gold  mine  to  a  first-class  photographer  with 
good  business  capabilities. 


One  of  our  foreign  subscribers,  Mr.  Geo.  Adhar, 
of  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  has  made  an 
important  discovery  in  the  gramophone  Une — a 
solution  for  removing  the  tunes  from  records  by 
means  of  a  solution,  doing  away  with  the  shaving 
machines  which  have  hitherto  done  this  work. 
There  have  been  times  when  we  wished  that 
Mr.  Adhar's  solution  would  go  a  step  farther  and 
dissolve  the  gramophone. 


The  young  but  flourishing  Photographers'  Club 
of  New  York  gave  their  first  annual  ball  on  the 
evening  of  April  30.  It  was  a  decided  success, 
the  members  with  their  wives  and  friends  muster- 
ing some  three  hundred  strong.     The  early  part  of 


the  evening  was  taken  up  with  a  first-class  vaude- 
ville performance,  after  which  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Many  Fifth  Avenue  photographers  accepted  invi- 
tations— ^the  membership  of  the  club  being  made 
up  chiefly  from  the  east-side  photographers. 
The  managing  committee  carried  the  thing  through  . 
in  good  style,  and  everybody  had  an  enjoyable  time. 


Professor  Lippmann  is  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  printing  paper,  which  is  said  to 
give  a  stereoscopic  relief  to  pictures  with  the  single 
print.  The  paper  cannot  be  produced  com- 
mercially, so  the  portrait  in  relief  is  still  a  possi- 
bility to  be  hoped  for. 


One  of  the  funniest  pictures  we  have  seen  in  the 
photographic  press  is  the  picture  of  the  May 
graduating  class  of  the  Bissell  College  of  Pho- 
tography. It  shows  some  thirteen  students  and 
seven  instructors  all  dressed  in  flowing  robes  and 
mortar  boards.  The  question  has  often  been  raised 
as  to  whether  photography  was  art,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  put  forward  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  academy,  but  we  did  not  think  that  our 
photographic  colleges  (?)  had  gone  to  such  absurd 
lengths  as  cap*  and  gown.  Imagine  Professor 
Rajrmer  or  President  Bissell  in  velvet-banded 
gowns  giving  instructions  on  how  to  make  a  velox 
print  1  We  suppose  Mr.  Bissell  will  next  get  up  a 
set  of  degrees,  handing  out  an  M.P. — "Master  of 
Photography" — for  the  thirty  dollar  course,  and 
a  D. P.— "Doctor  of  Photography**— for  the  fifty 
dollar  course. 

Judging  by  the  photograph  in  question  a  closer 
application  to  business  and  less  to  frills  would 
doubtless  enable  the  college  to  turn  out  work  that 
would  add  to  its  reputation. 


Do  not  forget  that  the  National  Convention  is 
to  be  held  in  July  this  year,  and  not  August.  A 
splendid  program  has  been  arranged,  and  the  De- 
troit meeting  looks  like  being  a  record  meeting 
in  many  ways.  Begin  now  and  make  your  plans 
to  be  there  on  July  14.  Get  your  pictures  ready. 
The  handsome  silver  cups  offered  are  worthy  your 
best  efforts. 


By  Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York 
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CONVENTION  MONTH. 


July  this  year  is  the  month  of  the 
two  big  conventions.  On  the  14th,  15th, 
i6th,  and  17th,  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  holds  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  National  Convention 
at  Detroit,  perhaps  the  most  popular 
convention  city  in  the  Union.  Two 
weeks  later,  or,  to  be  exact,  on  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th,  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England — second  only  in 
size  and  importance  to  the  "National" — 
will  meet  in  historic  Boston,  home  of  the 
bean  and  codfish. 

Situated  in  the  centres  of  two  thickly 
populated  areas  and  most  conveniently 
reached  from  all  parts,  photographers, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  should 
make  a  point  of  attending  at  least  one 
of  these  great  gatherings.  Organized 
by  photographers  in  the  interests  of 
photography,  every  photographer  attend- 
ing wiU  reap  benefits  that  only  organized 
effort  can  oflfer  him. 

At  Detroit  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  instruction  from  one  or 
another  of  foxu:  of  the  leading  photog- 
raphers in  the  country.  Any  photog- 
rapher reading  these  lines  and  who  is 
hesitating  about  going  to  Detroit  should 
take  a  look  at  the  portraits  by  Dudley 
Hoyt,  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the 
magazine,  and   if    he  cannot   produce 


better  work  it  will  pay  him  to  decide  at 
once  to  be  there  and'  take  a  course  of 
lessons  from  such  •  teachers  as  Garo, 
Goldensky,  Hollinger,  or  Hoyt. 

Common  to  both  conventions  are  the 
picture  exhibits,  splendid  collections  of 
the  best  work  that  is  being  produced 
at  the  present  moment.  Valuable 
trophies  are  being  offered  that  will  excite 
the  keenest  rivalry.  If  you  have  not 
bothered  to  make  and  enter  pictures 
yourself,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  go  and  see  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing. 

In  these  days  of  quick  and  cheap 
travelling  the  photographers  in  the 
smaller  towns  cannot  afiford  to  ignore* 
what  is  being  done  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  people  who  have  travelled  are  not 
content  to  accept  work  that  is  ten  or 
twenty  years  behind  the  times. 

At  the  conventions  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  get  together  and  display 
their  latest  productions,  every  labor 
saving  and  money  making  device  can 
be  seen  in  operation.  You  can  find 
a  piece  of  apparatus  that  if  introduced 
into  your  studio  will  save  enough  to  pay 
for  your  trip  many  times  over. 

Go  to  the  Convention  and  meet  your 
fellow  workers  in  a  social  spirit,  ex- 
change \dews  with  the  man  from  another 
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part  of  the  country,  and  you'll  get  a 
bigger  and  better  opinion  of  photog- 
raphy. It's  a  great  profession,  and  will 
be  made  greater  when  photographers 
become  better  organized,  when  they 
meet  competition  by  improving  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  raising  prices 


instead  of  cutting  prices;  when  they 
agree  to  do  away  wiih  the  ticket  business; 
when  they  close  their  studios  on  Sundays 
and  take  themselves  as  seriously  as  any 
other  self-respecting  citizen.  The  con- 
vention makes  for  better  photography 
financially,  morally,  and  socially. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


BY   PRESIDENT  FRANK  W.   MEDLAR. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  will,  without  a  doubt,  excel  all 
previous  meetings  of  this  body  in  attend- 
ance, enthusiasm,  and  practical  results. 

Your  Executive  Board,  realizing  that 
our  conventions  of  former  years  in  a 
measure  failed  to  compass  the  desired 
result  as  to  actual  practical  instruction 
within  the  scope  and  comprehension  of  a 
large  share  of  our  members,  have  this 
year  inaugurated  a  system  of  class  work 
which  they  believe  to  be  an  advance  over 
anything  ever  undertaken  by  the  National 
Associationinthewayof  practical  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  photographic  work. 

Under  class  captains,  selected  from 
the  foremost  ranks  of  our  profession, 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
of  seeing  the  individual  work  of  these 
men  at  their  best,  but  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  some  part  of  the  work 
of  your  class,  thereby  profiting  to  the 
fullest  extent  through  the  experience  of 
cooperation  with  the  best  in  the  pro- 
fession. I  do  not  believe  that  for  the 
small  expense  necessary  this  year,  any 
progressive  photographer  can  afford  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  securing  valuable 
instructions  under  such  able  leaders  as 
Garo,  Hollinger,  Goldensky,  and  Hoyt — 
names  and  reputations  of  world-wide 
note  among  the  craft. 

To  the  professional  photographer  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 


tion I  would  earnestly  urge  him  to 
become  one  of  us  this  year  and  reap  the 
benefits  that  are  bound  to  accrue  from 
the  class  competition.  This  alone  will 
be  well  worth  more  than  the  membership 
fee  and  all  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Detroit. 

The  hotel  accommodations  of  Detroit 
are  unsurpassed  both  in  quality  and 
price.  You  will  have  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  securing  hotel  accommodations. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  go  into  the 
many  attractions  of  Detroit  from  a 
scenic  and  historical  standpoint;  they  are 
well  known.  But  Detroit  is  truly  "The 
City  Beautiful,"  and  their  motto,  "Li/i? 
is  worth  living  in  Detroit,*^  is  fuUy 
expressed  in  the  feeling  of  everyone  who 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  this 
city.  No  more  happy  selection  could 
have  been  made  for  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention.  Detroit  more  than 
fills  every  requirement  as  a  convention 
city.    //  is  ideal. 

The  local  entertainment  committee 
have  left  nothing  undone  in  way  of 
entertainment  of  the  visiting  photog- 
rapher, and  from  a  social  standpoint  I 
can  assure  you  the  best  will  be  provided, 
whatever  your  tastes  may  be.  Come  and 
enjoy  the  good  fellowship  which  alwa)rs 
prevails  at  a  national  convention.  This 
year  your  opportunities  will  be  unlimited, 
as  we  will  have  the  crowd,  the  city,  and  the 
enthusidsm.  What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

There    will    be    no   long-drawn-out 
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general  sessions  at  this  convention,  with 
tiresome  lectures  or  self-glorification  by 
the  few.  The  morning  sessions  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  necessary  legislation 
outstanding  and  new  business  which 
properly  comes  before  the  Association 
for  action.  These  sessions  will  be  called 
promptly^  and  the  business  each  morning 
speedily  disposed  of,  so  that  our  members 
may  be  given  full  time  to  devote  to  the 
class  competition,  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  to  the  study  of  the  art  dis- 
play, which  will  be  closed  only  during 
the  hours  of  the  morning  sessions. 

The  art  display  this  year  will  far  sur- 
pass anything  heretofore  shown  at  a 
national  convention.  We  have  positive 
assurance  from  some  of  the  best  workers 
in  the  United  States  of  their  cooperation, 
and  feel  that  with  the  rapid  strides  made 
in  portrait  photography  within  the  past 
year,  that  no  professional  photographer 
who  wishes  to  advance  his  standing  in 
the  community  can  afford  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  absorbing  all  that  is  good 
and  great  in  this  magnificent  exhibit. 

We  are  offering  you,  in  the  Competi- 
tive Class,  three  sterling  silver  cups, 
which  are  fine  examples  of  the  art  of 
the  silversmith.  These  cups  will  be 
awarded  by  an  unbiassed  jury  of  three 
compeUfU  photographers  for  the  three 
best  collections  of  six  portraits,  not  less 
than  nine  inches  one  way,  the  judging  to 
be  done  collectively . 

The  honor  of  winning  one  of  these 
cups  will  be  worthy  of  your  best  efforts 
aside  from  their  intrinsic  value,  as  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  it  is 
better  to  limit  the  awards  and  not 
cheapen  the  honor  of  a  National  Associ- 
ation prize  by  offering  you  quantity 
rather  than  quality. 

The  Salon  Class,  consisting  of  three 
pictures,  any  size,  will  be  judged  by  the 
regular  jury  with  the  addition  of  an 
artist  of  recognized  ability,  and  to  such 
pictures  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  a 
certificate    will    be    awarded.      These 


awards  are  to  be  made  on  the  pictorial 
quality  of  the  work  shown,  and  the 
certificates  limited  to  meritorious  work 
alone.  An  award  in  this  class  distin- 
guishes you  as  one  of  America's  foremost 
workers  in  pictorial  photography. 

The  Complimentary  Class  is  one 
which  will  not  be  passed  upon  by  the 
judges,  and  will  this  year  be  a  large 
feature  of  our  exhibit,  as  there  are  many 
who  do  not  care  for  the  honor  of  winning 
a  prize  or  certificate,  but  have  consented 
to  send  in  their  work  for  comparison. 
Among  these  pictures  you  will  find  some 
of  the  best  work  produced  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above  awards,  we 
are  for  the  first  time  awarding  a  silver  cup 
for  thebestcoUectionof  colorphotographs 
by  direct  photography  in  any  process. 

The  great  interest  shown  in  this  work 
during  the  past  year  has  led  us  to  believe, 
that  at  Detroit  we  will  be  able  to  show 
an  exhibit  never  excelled  in  quality  or 
quantity — one  that  will  be  of  universal 
interest  to  the  craft.  Our  foreign 
exhibit  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
collection  from  every  country  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  England,  and  her 
colonies,  such  as  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  collection  show- 
ing the  work  of  the  best  craftsmen  of 
Mexico.  In  fact,  no  more  comprehen- 
sive exhibit,  embracing  all  branches  of 
portrait  photography,  has  ever  been 
gathered  in  a  single  collection,  and  I 
believe,  if  you  are  wise  to  the  oppor- 
timities  offered  you  at  this  Convention, 
you  will  be  numbered  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association. 

Never  has  there  been  an  executive  of 
this  Association  more  ably  assisted  by  his 
brother  officers  in  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  year.  They  have  been  unanimous 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  do  things 
at  Detroit  on  July  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 
Fraternally, 

Frank  W.  Medlar, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION   OF  NEW  ENGLAND— ELEVENTH 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
Mechanics'  Buildingi  Boston,  July  28,  29,  and  30,  1908. 


Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Haveshill,  Mass. 

Greetings  to  all  Members  of  the  P.  A.  of 
New  England  and  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  all  devotees  of  the  craft,  wherever 
located: 

To  make  the  Eleventh  Annual  Con- 
vention a  record-breaker  in  attendance 
and  enthusiasm,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  sent  a  circular  to  every 
photographer  in  New  England  whose 
name  k  known  to  them.  If  you  are  not 
a  member,  just  get  into  line  and  become 
one.  If  you  are  a  member,  send  the 
amount  of  your  dues — $2.00  if  you  are  an 
employer,  $i.co  if  you  are  an  employ^ — 
and  save  the  tedious  wait  in  line  at  the 
treasurer's  office  upon  arrival  at  the  hall. 
This  money  must  not  be  sent  loosely  in 
a  letter,  but  secure  a  post-office  or 
express  money  order,  check,  or  regis- 
tered letter,  as  no  responsibility  will  be 
accepted  upon  loss  if  otherwise  for- 
warded. The  Mechanics  Hall  has  been 
secured  for  our  accommodations,  and  is 
complete  for  our  needs — with  splendidly 
lighted  galleries  for  our  photographic 
display,  Paul  Revere  Hall  for  our  busi- 
ness sessions  and  lectures,  very  large 
and  well-lighted  area  for  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  parlors  and  connect- 
ing rooms  for  our  members'  use.  Our 
manufacturers  and  dealers  by  their 
cooperation  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  offer  advantages  this  year  unpar- 
alleled in  our  existence.  A  special 
Grand  Portrait  Class,  open  to  the  world, 
assures  us  that  the  pictures  will  be  a 
great  attraction  to  all.  Then  the 
Portrait,  Genre,  Group,  and  Landscape 
classes  for  our  members  will  be  filled  by 
our  good  workers,  and  make  an  exhibi- 
tion well  worthy  of  long  and  careful 
'Study,  benefiting  all  who  are  privileged 
to  examine  them. 
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We  are  also  to  have  a  lecture  (illus- 
trated by  slides)  by  the  Lumifere  Co., 
on  their  wonderful  color  plates,  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  July  28,  a 
splendidly  arranged  program  with 
vaudeville  entertainment  and  dancing 
will  be  given,  and  on  Wednesday,  late 
afternoon  or  evening,  one  of  those 
delightful  excursions  in  Boston  Harbor, 
taking  in  Nantasket  Beach  or  some 
summer  resort  attraction,  for  all  securing 
tickets  through  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. These  two  evenings'  pleasure 
will  be  given  to  all  members  in  attend- 
ance, without  cost  to  them.  Practical 
demonstrations,  lectures,  criticisms,  dis- 
cussions, etc.,  at  stated  hours,  will  keep 
the  educational  features  of  the  famous 
New  England  conventions  in  the  front 
rank  as  heretofore  complimented  upon. 

The  railroads  have  granted  the  rate  of 
a  fare  and  one-third  to  all  attending  the 
convention,  upon  the  certificate  plan. 
You  pay  full  fare  at  your  starting  point, 
and  insist  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
ticket  agent,  which  is  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  upon  your  arrival 
at  the  hall,  and  when  signed  by  him  and 
the  passenger  agent,  who  will  be  in 
attendance  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
will  allow  you  to  get  a  return  ticket  for 
one-third  regular  fare.  A  fee  of  25 
cents  has  to  be  paid  to  the  passenger 
agent  upon  endorsing  your  ticket  at  the 
hall.  This  certificate  plan  applies  to 
any  railroad  fare  costing  75  cents  or 
more  for  a  single  ticket  to  the  convention. 
Attend  to  this  a  day  or  two  before  start- 
ing on  your  trip,  as  your  local  agent  may 
not  have  the  certificates  on  hand,  and 
will  advise  you  to  go  to  the  nearest 
station  where  one  can  be  obtained.  In 
which  case  local  tickets  should  be  pur- 
chased to  that  point,  and  there  obtain  a 
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certificate  and  through  ticket.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  you  should 
arrange  to  arrive  at  the  station  where  the 
certificateand  ticket  areprocuredin  ample 
time  to  allow  the  agent  to  execute  same. 

We  appeal  to  members  living  near 
Boskm  to  take  advantage  of  these  rates. 
It  may  help  you  but  little,  but  will  help 
someone  a  hundred  miles  away  a  great 
deal.  We  must  have  one  hundred 
certificates  to  get  the  reduction. 

The  New  England  Conventions  have 
been  exceptionally  praiseworthy  in  their 
educational  features,  and  rank  second 
only  to  the  National  Association  in 
attendance.  We  want  this  year  to  be  the 
banner  year  in  our  history.  Now  plan 
to  take  this  convention  in  as  one  of  the 
choice  vacations,  yet  a  most  beneficial 
one,  for  the  sights,  lectures,  and  inter- 
change of  thought  will  be  something  for 
you  to  work  upon  for  the  coming  year 
to  your  advantage.  The  vicinity  of  our 
meeting  place  is  rich  in  art:  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Public  Library, 
etc.,  and  cars  radiate  from  there  to  all 
points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city. 

It  is  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  to  get 
away  from  your  everyday  existence  and 
mingle  with  others  of  different  thoughts 
and  methods,  with  a  probability  of 
making  better  work  for  your  patrons 
upon  your  return  home.  A  good  display 
is  expected  from  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  showing  the  latest  in  necessary 
appliances  for  the  studio. 

The  following  classes  have  been 
arranged  to*  bring  together  a  collection 
of  high-grade  production,  hoping  all 
former  exhibitions  will  be  excelled  by 
superior  quality  and  merit  : 

Grand  Portrait  Class.  Open  to  the 
world;  one  picture  only,  8  x  10  or  larger. 
No  entry  fee.     Prize,  solid  gold  medal. 

For  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  Members  Only, 

Portrait  Class.  Three  pictures,  any 
size.  Three  prizes,  a  silver  medal  and 
two  cetrificates  of  merit. 


Genre  Class.  (Genre.  A  style  of 
painting,  sculpture  or  other  imitative 
art  which  illustrates  every  day  life  and 
manners. — ^Webster's  Int.  Dictionary.) 
Three  pictures,  any  size.  Three  prizes. 
Silver  medal  and  two  certificates  of  merit. 

Group  Class. — ^Three  or  more  figures 
in  the  group.  Three  pictures,  any  size. 
Two  prizes,  a  silver  medal  and  certificate 
of  merit. 

Landscape  Class.  Three  pictures,  any 
size.  Two  prizes,  a  silver  medal  and 
certificate  of  merit. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  or  before  July  23, 1908, 
and  all  express  charges  must  be  fully  pre- 
paid, or  will  not  be  accepted.     Address 

P.  A.  of  N.  E.,  Mechanics  Bldg.,  Boston. 

2.  Pictures  may  be  framed  or  not,  but 
must  be  without  glass. 

3.  No  exhibitor's  name  shall  appear 
on  the  pictures;  each  exhibit  will  be 
numbered.  Names  will  appear  after  the 
awards  have  been  made. 

4.  Space  will  be  reserved  for  compli- 
mentary exhibits  for  all  who  do  not  care 
to  enter  in  the  competition  for  prizes. 

5.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pictures 
in  their  charge,  but  special  precautions 
will  be  taken  by  the  committee  to  insure 
the  safe  return  of  all  exhibits  entrusted 
to  its  care. 

6.  Have  screw-eyes  with  frames  and 
wire  for  hanging.  Screw  on  your  box 
covers,  do  not  nail  them,  and  have  return 
addresses  on  the  other  side  of  cover,  to 
insure  prompt  and  safe  return  delivery. 

Now,  it's  up  to  you  to  help  make  this 
exhibition  a  grand  success. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  and  desire 
further  circulars  from  time  to  time, 
kindly  drop  a  postcard,  expressing  your 
desire,  to 

Yours  fraternally, 

Geo.  H.  Hastings, 

Secretary  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 


DEVELOPING  LARGE  PLATES. 


BY  A.   J.   JARMAN. 


It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  photographer 
to  undertake  the  production  of  large 
negatives.  When  such  work  is  taken 
in  hand  there  is  oftentimes  some  hesi- 
tation in  the  application  of  the  developer. 
The  plates  being  costly,  the  results 
must  be  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
Generally,  a  test  plate  of  8  x  lo  size  is 
tried  in  the  first  place,  these  plates  hav- 
ing been  coated  with  a  portion  of  the 
same  emulsion  that  is  employed  in  the 
coating  of  the  large  plates.  This  will 
enable  a  correct  exposure  being  made 
upon  the  larger  plate.  Such  tests  only 
apply  when  the  exposure  is  made  in  the 
studio,  as  in  the  case  of  copying  and 
enlarging.  When  a  portrait  is  to  be 
made,  or  a  large  view,  the  photographer 
must  rely  upon  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  general  quality  and  rapidity  of 
the  plate.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a 
view  as  the  skyline  of  New  York  City, 
upon  a  plate  25  by  40  inches.  Correct 
exposure  and  great  care  in  developing 
are  essential  to  produce  a  good  nega- 
tive. In  the  case  of  a  portrait  upon  a 
plate  25  by  30  inches,  correct  develop- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  such  cases  it  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  writer  to  wet  the  plate 
thoroughly  in  the  first  place  before 
pouring  on  the  developer.  The  tray 
being  thoroughly  clean,  it  is  filled  to  a 
depth  of  one-third  with  clean,  cold 
water,  the  exposed  plate  being  placed 
therein,  and  the  tray  rocked  gently,  so 
as  to  prevent  air  bubbles  being  formed 
upon  the  surface,  the  developer  being 
already  mixed  for  pouring  upon  the 
plate  after  the  water  has  been  poured 
off.  Of  course,  the  water  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plate  until 
a  perfectly  even,  wetted  surface  is  the 
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result,  so  that  no  streaks  are  formed 
when  the  water  is  poured  off. 

An  excellent  developer  for  large  plates 
is  made  up  as  follows — one  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  There  must  be  no  experi- 
menting with  these  expensive  plates; 
good  results  must  be  obtained  every 
time:  Make  up  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  test  60  on  the  hydrometer; 
then  make  up  another  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  to  test  40  on  the  hydrom- 
eter; take  equal  parts  of  each  and  mix 
them  in  a  third  bottle;  mark  this 
"mixed  sodas.''  Prepare  a  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  to  measure  20  on  the 
hydrometer;  take  8  ounces  of  this,  add 
20  grains  of  oxalic  acid,  shake  the 
whole  until  the  oxalic  acid  is  dissolved. 
Make  up  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  po- 
tassium bromide  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  potassium  bromide  in  five 
ounces  of  water.  Ha\dng  these  solu- 
tions ready,  the  developing  agent  must 
be  made  up  as  follows:  Eight  ounces  of 
the  sulphite  of  soda  solution  at  40 
hydrometer  test  is  taken  and  poured 
into  a  large  glass  graduate,  add  one 
ounce  of  the  bromide  solution  and  one 
ounce  of  pyrogallic  solution,  two  ounces 
of  the  mixed  sodas,  and  twenty-four 
ounces  of  cold  water;  call  this  No.  i. 
Mix  in  another  graduate  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  pyro  solution,  eight  ounces  of 
the  mixed  sodas,  and  twenty-four  ounces 
of  cold  water;  call  this  No.  2.  Now 
take  twelve  ounces  of  the  first  pyro  mix- 
ture, and  twelve  ounces  of  the  second. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  developers;  they 
give  very  soft  results.  Pour  this  mix- 
ture upon  the  plate  with  one  clean 
sweep,  tilt  the  tray  so  as  to  give  an  even 
flow,  watch  the  result.  Generally  this 
combination  of  developers  will  give  a 
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beautiful  negative;  if  the  development 
is  proceeding  all  right,  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue; if  the  image  is  coming  up  a  little 
slow,  then  add  two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  strong  No.  2  developer;  the  image 
will  soon  gain  in  strength.  If  the 
image  is  developing  too  fast,  pour  oflF 
the  whole  of  the  mixed  developers,  and, 
without  washing,  pour  rapidly  into  the 
tray,  all  over  the  plate,  the  balance  of 
the  No.  I  developer.  This  will  check 
the  action  at  once;  it  will  keep  the 
shadows  from  being  acted  upon  unduly, 
and  the  high  lights  will  gradually  build 
up  to  the  required  density. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  is  fully  developed, 
tilt  the  tray,  drain  oflf  the  developer, 
and  flood  the  plate  with  clean  cold 
water  from  the  faucet.  Wash  the  plate 
well,  carefully  lifting  it  so  as  to  wash  out 
every  trace  of  developing  solution  from 
beneath  the  plate. 

The  fixing  is  best  done  in  a  chrome 
alum  hypo  fixing  bath.  This  will  give 
a  dean,  clear  image.  Always  allow  the 
plate  to  remain  in  the  fixing  solution 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  fixing 
appears  to  be  complete.  This  will 
insure  a  negative  that  will  not  turn 
yellow  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  negative  must  be  washed  several 
times,  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon alum  of  5  per  cent,  strength  and 
rocked  gently  for  fully  five  minutes.  It 
must  then  be  removed  and  washed  in 
running  water  for  an  hour,  and  finally 
the  surface  very  carefully  wiped  with  a 
large  tuft  of  wet  absorbent  cotton, 
rinsed  well  under  the  faucet,  and  placed 
upon  clean  blotting-paper  or  in  a  suit- 
able rack  to  dry.  The  result  will  be  a 
perfect  negative  in  every  particular — 
one  that  will  be  fit  to  print  from  in  either 
silver,  platinum,  or  carbon.  The  use 
of  the  two  developers  will  enable  the 
operator  to  control  the  development  in 
such  a  way  that  no  other  plan  offers. 
The  value  of  a  large  negative  being  such 
that  great  care  and  pains  are  required 


in  its  production,  it  will  not  matter  if 
the  time  of  exposure  should  be  a  little 
under  or  a  little  over  or  just  right.  A 
thoroughly  good  negative  can  be  made 
by  the  above  method  of  developing.  It 
can  be  made  contrasty,  or  soft,  or  any- 
thing intermediate.  The  mixtiure  of  the 
two  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge 
the  quality  in  a  very  short  time,  so  that 
he  can  add  either  of  the  developers  No.  i 
or  No.  2  just  to  suit  requirements. 

As  a  transparency  developer  for  the 
making  of  enlarged  negatives.  No.  i 
developer  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
slow  in  action,  keeps  the  shadows  clean, 
produces  a  very  fine  color,  very  much 
like  ferrous  oxalate.  If  an  ailarged 
negative  is  made  from  such  a  trans- 
parency when  it  is  only  surface  dry,  the 
negative  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
one  made  direct,  because  the  trans- 
parency thus  made  is  almost  grainless, 
and  possesses  just  the  color  that  is 
highly  suited  for  the  enlarging  process. 

Various  colors  in  the  deposited  image 
can  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  propor- 
tions in  a  pyrogallic  developer.  The 
writer  has  used  many  other  developers 
for  large  plates,  but  for  certainty  of 
action  and  reliability  in  securing  a  good 
negative,  and  securing  such  a  negative 
every  time,  the  pyrogallic  developer  is 
the  one  to  be  relied  upon.  Employed 
as  described,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
not  securing  just  the  kind  of  negative 
desired. 

Never  use  this  developer  a  second 
time  upon  a  large  plate.  There  is  a 
risk  of  staining  and  a  deception  in  the 
right  depth  of  density  during  develop- 
ment. Always  use  a  fresh  solution; 
then  a  good  negative  will  be  the  result 
every  time. 

A  DARK  band  across  the  middle  of 
a  carbon  print  is  generally  due  to  bring- 
ing the  squeegee  down  at  this  place  when 
squeegeeing  to  single  transfer  paper. 
The  squeegee  should  be  started  at  the  end. 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


As  I  have  so  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  your  Selecting  Committee  and 
enjoying  their  agreeable  society,  I  felt 
I  could  not  refuse  your  flattering  invi- 
tation to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  art  and 
photography  in  your  own  stronghold. 

My  chief  trouble  is  to  tell  you  some- 
thing you  do  not  know — to  tell  you  some- 
thing new,  for  in  these  days  one  is  apt 
to  look  upon  everything  that  is  a  year 
or  two  old  as  out  of  date.  And  yet 
sometimes  it  is  as  well  to  go  back  a  little 
to  review  what  has  been  done,  that  we 
may  see  whether  we  are  advancing,  either 
in  art  or  photography  or  anything  else. 

In  all  the  gossip  and  discussion  about 
art — the  contrary  opinions,  the  new 
views,  the  so-called  advanced  criticism, 
the  scouting  of  the  old  traditions  and 
even  in  some  cases  its  first  principles — 
one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  origin  of 
art  and  the  use  it  has  been  to  the  world 
from  the  time  that  history  began.  Nay, 
was  not  art  the  first  historian? 

You  no  doubt  all  know  the  pretty 
story  of  the  origin  of  art:  how  two 
lovers,  one  a  shepherd  and  the  other  a 
daughter  of  a  potter,  were  passing  their 
last  evening  together  (for  they  had  to 
part),  when  the  girl,  seeing  the  shadow 
of  her  lover's  profile  cast  from  a  lamp 
on  to  some  wet  plaster,  took  a  metal 
point,  perhaps  some  sort  of  iron  needle, 
and  traced  the  outline  of  the  face  she 
loved  upon  it — ^following  carefully  the 
form  of  the  features,  and  being  naturally 
anxious  to  make  it  as  like  as  possible,  one 
may  be  sure  she  took  infinite  pains  in  her 
labor — and  that  she  produced  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work;  and  for  these  two  or  three 
reasons,  which  apply  to  art  now  as  they 
did  then :  first,  it  was  wanted  to  recall  her 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  by  G.  A.  Storey, 
A.  R.  A. 
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lover  in  his  absence;  secondly,  it  was  a 
labor  of  love;  and  thirdly,  it  paid — for 
the  old  potter,  the  father  of  the  girl, 
was  so  struck  by  it  that  he  began  to 
ornament  his  wares  by  similar  devices, 
which  gave  them  increased  value  by  the 
novelty  and  beauty  thus  imparted  to 
them,  and  sold  them  much  more  readily 
than  the  other  potters  did  theirs. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "What  a  pity  it 
was  she  did  not  have  a  kodak  handy" — 
or  that  "this  story  clearly  points  to  the 
origin  of  photography,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing, as  it  was  partly  produced  by  light," 
only  the  camera  in  this  case  was  a  loving 
heart.  I  wonder  if  a  young  man  could 
take  a  better  photograph  of  one  he  loved 
than  of  one  he  did  not  care  for?  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  could — and  if  so,  surely 
he  must  be  an  artist. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  the  beginning 
of  art,  and  how  from  this  first  effort  the 
discovery  was  made  that  a  new  pleasure 
given  to  life,  which  developed  into  the 
grand  creations  of  the  Greeks:  the  per- 
fect human  form  carved  in  marble,  that 
has  endured  to  our  own  day,  and  will 
still  endure  notwithstanding  the  icono- 
clastic tendency  of  our  age,  which  seems 
bent  on  destroying  all  traces  of  the 
power  of  art  over  our  imagination,  and 
looks  upon  the  love  of  the  beautiful  as  a 
disease,  hails  with  eagerness  the  ugly 
wave,  and  considers  the  admiration  for 
pictures  as  a  case  for  calling  in  the  doctor. 

Now  what  is  art? 

Art  is  but  a  minister,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  down  to 
our  own  she  has  ever  come  forward  with 
all  her  strength  and  love  to  do  those 
services  that  were  required  of  her — and 
according  as  the  service  has  been  high 
and  noble  or  humble  or  useful,  so  have 
been  her  efforts.  All  her  great  deeds 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  creed  and 
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the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  she 
worked. 

In  Egypt  her  duties  ranged  from 
raising  massive  temples  with  their  sacred 
groves  of  Sphinxes,  down  to  the  humblest 
piece  of  furniture  or  household  utensil. 

In  Greece,  as  already  stated,  her  mis- 
sion was  to  search  out  and  depict  the 
highest  type  and  most  perfect  form  of 
human  beauty,  for  this  was  required  of 
her  to  fashion  the  noble  images  of  the 
Gods  of  Olympus  and  the  denizens  of 
the  Elysian  plains. 

In  Rome  she  had  to  glorify  heroes  and 
transmit  their  images  to  posterity,  to 
crown  her  temples,  and  decorate  her 
triumphal  arches;  to  build  fountains,  to 
furnish  palaces,  and  to  satisfy  the  luxuri- 
ous tastes  of  the  world's  conquorors,  all  of 
which  she  did  tastefully  and  beautifully. 

In  later  times  the  Christian  Church 
called  in  her  aid,  and  still  she  came 
forward  faithful  to  her  mission  to  do 
noble  work  when  'twas  for  noble  ends. 
She  raises  a  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  with 
its  wonderful  paintings,  and  makes  the 
walls  of  the  great  cathedrals  glow  with 
life  and  color,  as  she  depicts  the  history 
of  the  good  and  their  sacrifices  and 
crowns  all  with  that  grandest  of  human 
conceptions,  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  thus  she  fills  Italy  and  a 
large  part  of  Europe  with  her  loveliest 
handiwork,  and  only  shrinks  from  her 
task  when  the  spirit  that  calls  for  her  is 
mean  and  sordid;  when  she  sees  that 
she  is  not  wanted,  when  her  most  careful 
work  is  laughed  at  and  abused,  when  she 
is  hailed  by  vuglar  slang  (and  called  a 
disease),  and  is  only  needed — to  pander 
to  the  lowest  tastes — ^when  her  patron 
looks  only  to  the  profit  he  can  make  out 
of  her  labor  and  would  bind  her  down  to 
that  end,  then  she  shrinks  from  him  and 
turns  away — and  disappears. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  "What  of 
those  small  easel  pictures  by  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters?"  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  great  aim  about 


them — nor  are  they  called  forth  by  any 
purpose  so  high  as  that  which  actuated 
the  Greeks  and  the  Christian  churches. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  them  on  one's 
walls  and  to  live  with  them,  and  they  give 
pleasure  to  friends,  but  that  is  all — one 
does  not  pretend  that  they  will  raise  our 
standard  of  morality  or  make  us  any 
better — and  yet  it  is  a  constant  delight 
to  look  at  them. 

Here  we  come  to  another  question, 
another  view  of  art  which  proves  how 
universal  is  her  spirit.  The  great  pic- 
tures by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 
are  for  the  most  part  painted  on  small 
canvasses  or  panels,  but  their  greatness 
depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  art 
displayed  in  them  and  not  upon  their 
size  or  their  subjects,  for  both  are  small 
and  the  latter  quite  insignificant — such 
as  a  lady  playing  on  a  harpsichord  or  on 
a  guitar,  or  a  man  filling  his  pipe;  a 
landscape  with  cattle;  a  courtyard  and 
so  on;  but  the  composition,  the  color, 
the  proportions  of  light  and  dark,  the 
exquisite  workmansldp,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  of  true  art  are  so  well 
imderstood  and  portrayed  that  they  rise 
to  the  first  rank  of  beautiful  work;  there 
is  in  them  a  value  such  as  is  possessed 
by  a  jewel;  there  is  something  actually 
precious  in  every  inch  of  them;  of  course, 
I  speak  only  of  the  very  best  of  them. 

Now  how  is  it  that  these  pictures, 
though  so  different  in  style  to  those  of 
the  Italian  masters  and  the  painters  of 
religious  and  poetic  subjects,  are  of  such 
excellence  and  so  highly  prized?  Is  it 
their  minute  finish?  Or  are  they  more 
like  nature?  No,  it  is  because  they  are 
composed  w^ith  art. 

The  reason  why  some  pictures  remain 
among  our  memories  and  others  depart 
from  us  forever,  is  just  this:  That  the 
former  are  composed  with  art  and  are 
imbued  with  love,  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  its  widest  sense,  and  pos- 
sess a  subtle  science  which  has  within 
its  nature  a  force  which  is  not  always 
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perceived  though  its  influence  is  felt,  and 
consists  in  each  part  giving  strength  to 
the  other  parts,  not  only  making  them 
appear  more  beautiful,  but  actually 
giving  them  greater  power  over  the  eye, 
as  we  see  when  we  come  to  study  the  art 
of  drawing  and  composition  and  color. 

In  this  little  sketch  is  a  simple  example 
of  what  I  mean.  We  may  wonder  how 
it  is  that  an  old  yellow  door  can  give  us 
pleasure  to  look  at  it;  and  then  we  find 
that  it  is  because  it  is  hanging  open 
against  an  old  gray  wall  with  a  red  brick 
or  two.  Or  we  wonder  why  the  old 
gray  wall  pleases  us,  and  we  see  it  is 
because  the  old  yellow  door  and  red 
bricks  are  there.  Or  we  might  wonder 
why  we  cared  for  the  few  red  bricks; 
but  it  b  because  the  door  and  the  wall 
and  the  bricks  are  all  in  harmony,  and 
are  making  the  best  of  each  other,  and 
setting  each  other  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Each  separately  would  be  nothing, 
but  altogether  they  have  power  to  interest 
us.  This  is  art — and  if  in  such  a  poor 
illustration  as  this  we  can  see  something 
of  the  working  of  art,  how  much  more 
shall  we  see  if  we  look  at  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  ancient  or  modem! 

On  the  contrary,  a  work  composed 
without  art,  although  each  object  may 
be  truly  copied  and  well  painted,  if  badly 
arranged  or  ill  composed,  instead  of 
helping  each  other,  will  interfere  and 
make  a  sort  of  disturbance  between  them. 
Thus,  the  characteristic  of  bad  art  is,  that 
it  is  cut  up  and  possesses  none  of  that 
unity,  that  oneness,  that  repose  which 
give  strength  and  value  to  a  fine  work, ' 
even  though  in  one  sense  the  bad  picture 
may  be  more  like  nature  than  the  other; 
this  is  a  question  we  will  come  to  later  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
to  the  photographer  to  study  this  subject 
which  applies  equally  to  his  pictures  as 
to  the  painter's.  For  although  I  have 
taken  this  illustration  from  color,  the 
same  principle  applies  to  line  and  form 
and  light  and  dark,  showing  that  there 


is  mechanism  as  well  as  emotion  and 
imitation  in  art.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  artists  who  get  these  things  right 
by  an  inborn  or  natural  taste,  or  who  may 
find  them  already  done  for  them  by  some 
actual  combination,  as  I  did  in  the  case 
of  the  yellow  door,  although  it  is  alwajrs 
desirable,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  find 
out  the  cause  why  some  things  please 
us  and  why  others  do  not,  especially 
when  it  pertains  to  our  craft.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  this  most  helpful 
study,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  go  into 
here,  is  apt  to  be  ignored;  with  the  result 
that  the  painter  is  not  only  put  to  great 
difl&culty  to  make  his  work  look  right, 
if  it  ever  does,  but  too  often  it  is  labor 
how  to  do  it.  And  it  is  just  this  knowing 
or  not  knowing  how  to  do  it,  in  being 
master  of  the  craft  or  •  ignorant  of  it, 
over  which  a  great  deal  of  our  present 
difficulties  arise. 

To  copy  nature  just  as  you  think  you 
see  it,  is  not,  or  at  all  events  used  not  to 
be,  real  art,  although  at  the  same  time 
no  real  art  can  be  obtained  without  it. 
And  here  comes  in  the  artist  photog- 
rapher, and  it  is  for  him  to  find  out  how 
he  can  introduce  those  elements  into  his 
pictures.  I  have  often  seen  at  your 
annual  shows  that  he  can  succeed  not- 
withstanding the  many  difficulties  he 
may  have  to  contend  with.  Where  the 
subject  is  simple  it  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  especially  in  portraits. 
Although  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  wish 
with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  that  Velasquez 
had  used  a  telephoto  lens  to  do  the  por- 
trait of  Philip  IV.,  instead  of  "that 
clumsy  instrument,  the  human  hand, 
with  a  brush  in  it,"  still  a  good  photo  of 
Philip  would  certainly  have  been  of 
interest,  if  only  to  show  how  very  truth- 
ful to  facts  was  the  great  Spanish  painter. 
At  the  same  time  I  may  say  in  answer  to 
the  above  remark,  that  the  instrument 
used  in  the  painting  of  Philip  IV.,  was 
not  only  the  human  hand,  but  also  the 
human  brain. 
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From  what  I  have  said  you  will  see 
how  important  is  the  merest  detail  to  the 
whole  effect.  Note  for  instance,  the  gold 
chain  on  this  man  in  black;  the  touches 
of  red  and  the  breast  plate,  the  white 
collar,  etc.,  of  this  cavaher  by  Terburg, 
so  that  each  part  of  a  work  must  be 
beautiful  in  itself  as  well  as  being  helpful 
to  the  rest.  Even  the  yellow  door  I 
spoke  of  was  a  beautiful  nondescript 
yellow,  the  gray  and  the  bricks  delicate 
in  hue,  and  in  this  picture  of  the  "  Prodi- 
gal Son,"  by  Teniers,  we  can  trace  a 
whole  chapter  of  coloring  and  sweet 
harmony;  and  in  this  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  by  Titian,  and  this  "Juno," 
by  Tintoretto,  we  have  the  whole  glorious 
song  of  color,  not  one  inch  of  which  is 
bad  color  even  when  taken  singly. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  in  a  good  play, 
where  each  character  is  well  conceived 
and  well  acted,  and  all  in  due  proportion 
are  helping  the  action  and  producing  on 
the  audience  the  effect  of  a  ii\dng  picture. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  been  saying 
applies  more  to  the  old  art  than  to  the 
new.  I  wished  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
it  was,  what  was  its  mission,  and  how 
it  had  fulfilled  it,  and  to  do  so  as  briefly 
as  possible;  but  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
difficult  here  to  go  over  its  history  and  to 
trace  the  footprints  of  the  beautiful 
through  the  ages.  In  that  history  we 
shall  see,  if  we  peruse  it  for  ourselves, 
that  art  existed  because  it  was  wanted 
and  because  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 
Now,  though  a  certain  amount  of  art  is 
still  wanted,  and  we  have  plenty  of  men, 
young  as  well  as  old,  who  can  do  it  if 
called  upon,  even  to  decorating  a  build- 
ing as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  (60  feet),  which  I  saw  the  other 
day  and  much  admired.  Witness  also 
the  fine  portraits  we  often  see  in  our 
exhibitions,  the  many  admirable  illus- 
trations to  our  books  and  reprints  and 
periodicak,  and  even  some  of  our  adver- 
tising posters,  etc.,  which  show  that  there 
is  as  much  talent  now  as  ever  there  was. 


nay,  perhaps  a  good  deal  more;  but  is 
it  made  the  most  of,  is  it  put  to  the  best 
use,  is  it  misled,  or  what  is  the  matter 
with  it  ?  Has  it  discarded  those  principles 
I  have  pointed  out?  I  would  rather  not 
inquire  too  much. 

All  art,  to  be  living  and  lasting  must 
have  a  purpose,  and  the  artist  must 
have  the  ability  and  the  technical  knowl- 
edge to  carry  it  out  and  adapt  it  to  that 
purpose.  It  must  have  its  use,  and  it 
must  be  wanted;  like  the  outline  that 
the  potter's  daughter  traced  of  the  young 
shepherd  she  loved.  Although  there  are 
many  who  still  work  on  the  old  lines  and 
produce  fine  pictures,  there  is  a  modem 
phase  of  art  which  is  gradually  pushing 
its  way,  and  for  a  time  and  in  a  measure 
may  replace  the  old.  I  believe  it  is 
serious,  and  if  so,  although  it  is  young 
and  incomplete,  it  may  lead  to  new 
developments  of  our  art  and  let  us  hope 
give  new  treasures  to  the  world.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  to  get  more  in  touch  with 
nature  and  less  with  art;  to  copy  rather 
than  to  invent;  to  go  farther  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  surroundings,  into  the 
mysteries  of  light  and  tone  and  color; 
to  depict  light  and  movement  in  a  new 
way,  and  to  deny  in  fact  the  limitations 
of  art,  or  at  all  events  to  brave  them. 
We  can  only  look  on  and  wait  the 
results. 

Here,  again,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  movement  would  be  too  long.  I 
don't  know  whether  photography  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  its  main 
inspiration  is  the  same — namely,  the 
desire  to  depict  nature  as  she  is.  At  all 
events,  photography  cannot  say  it  is  not 
wanted.  It  seems  to  make  strides  in 
various  directions,  and  I  need  not  say 
how  many  and  valuable  are  its  services. 
To  go  on  perfecting  it  as  an  art  as  well 
as  a  science  is  no  doubt  your  aim  and 
wish,  and  if  I  have  been  able  in  this 
short  paper  to  give  you  the  slightest 
help  or  shown  you  where  to  find  it  I  shall 
be  very  pleased. 
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While  many  photographers  can 
handle  a  single  sitter  with  much  success, 
in  many  cases  their  work  falls  oflF 
lamentably  when  they  have  to  take  a 
small  group.  Discussing  this  subject  in 
The  Photographic  Monthly,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bromley  gives  some  sound  advice. 

It  is  an  artistic  rule  that  a  work  must 
have  one  theme,  one  subject,  must  con- 
vey one  idea,  and  one  only.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  subject  must  stand 
absolutely  alone  with  nothing  to  fill  in 
the  picture,  but  that  everything  must  be 
subservient  to  the  main  theme.  A  novel 
or  a  play  must  tell  one  story,  a  picture 
must  be  a  picture  of  one  thing.  Every- 
thing else  must  be  of  a  subservient  and 
auxiliary  character  whose  object  is  to 
fill  the  background  or  help  to  convey 
the  main  idea. 

This  principle  is  insisted  upon  by 
every  authority  upon  art.  It  has  been 
laid  down  over  and  over  again  by 
writers  upon  landscape  photography  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  photograph  a  church  and  a 
clump  of  trees,  but  it  is  wrong  artistically 
to  photograph  them  in  such  a  way  that 
both  appear  of  equal  importance,  and 
the  specator  cannot  tell  which  is  intended 
to  be  the  subject  and  which  the  auxiliary 
feature. 

The  man  on  a  foreign  tour  who  in 
taking  a  cathedral  decides  to  move  his 
camera  a  little  further  back  in  order  to 
get  in  "those  curious  old  houses,"  is 
meditating  an  artistic  outrage.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  having 
houses  in  a  picture  of  a  cathedral; 
indeed,  a  subject  often  wants  "room," 
so  that  it  does  not  look  as  though  the 
photographer  had  got  it  in  a  packing 
case,  and  he  must  take  whatever  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  subject.  But  to 
photograph  the  extra  feature  on  account 
of  its  own  interest  is  wrong.  Even  the 
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photograph  that  professes  to  be  a  general 
view  will  be  a  poor  picture  if  the  eye 
cannot  settle  upon  some  outstanding 
feature  and  regard  it  as  the  main 
theme. 

This  law  of  artistic  unity  applies 
equally  to  portraits,  and  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  therefore,  that  double-portraits 
and  groups  can  never  be  artistic.  That,, 
indeed,  is  the  case  unless  something  is 
introduced  into  or  suggested  by  the 
picture  to  establish  unity.  A  picture 
which  consists  simply  of  two  or  more 
straightforward  portraits  cannot  be  artis- 
tic. It  may  be  pleasing  for  special  rea- 
sons; it  may  be  very  nice  to  have  a. 
picture  of  the  twins  standing  side  by 
side,  or  a  group  of  the  half-dozen  friends 
with  whom  one  spent  a  holiday,  but  such 
pictures  are  bad  in  the  artistic  sense. 

Yet  we  know  that  there  are  thousands 
of  double-portraits  and  groups  which  are 
really  pleasing  and  perfectly  artistic 
pictures.  What  is  it  that  saves  them? 
Let  us  see. 

Suppose  we  take  a  photograph  of  a 
mother  and  child,  standing  the  latter 
upon  a  table  with  the  mother  beside  her, 
and  both  looking  straight  out  of  the 
picture.  No  matter  how  good  our  por- 
traits may  be,  the  result  will  be  bad 
artistically,  because  we  shall  have  two 
competing  subjects  in  our  picture,  and 
the  spectator's  interest  will  be  divided. 
Now  let  the  mother  put  her  arms  round 
the  child,  laying  their  faces  close  to- 
gether in  pose  of  the  famous  "Lady 
Hamilton  and  Child"  picture,  and  this 
fault  is  removed.  Again,  let  her  take 
the  child  in  her  arms  and  pose  so  that  it 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  full 
face,  while  she  herself  is  in  profile  at  the- 
side.  The  pose  may  not  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  satisfies  the  law  of  artistic  unity. 

Though  still  remaining  a  double- 
portrait,  artistic  unity  is  obtained  in  the 
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first  of  these  poses,  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  by  bringing  the  faces  close 
together,  but  by  the  introduction  of  an 
idea  which  makes  the  portraiture  sub- 
servient to  itself.  In  this  case  the  idea 
may  be  described  as  "Maternal  Love," 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  spectator 
shall  consciously  name  the  idea  of  a  pic- 
txire,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
appeai  to  his  senses  instead  of  leaving 
him  to  regard  the  picture  simply  as  two 
portraits.  In  the  second  pose,  artistic 
unity  is  obtained  by  quite  a  different 
method:  one  portrait  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  other;  the  child  becomes  the 
subject  and  the  mother  is  merely  an 
accessory. 

Of  course,  bringing  the  faces  close 
together  in  a  double-portrait  helps 
artistic  unity,  but  it  is  not  the  essential 
thing.  Suppose  one  photographed  two 
school-girls  in  their  favorite  attitude, 
faces  close  together  and  arms  round 
each  other's  waists.  I  do  not  think  such 
a  picture  would  be  artistic.  The  posing 
suggests  the  idea  of  friendship,  but  it  is 
scarcely  strong  enough,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  two  faces  would  not  save  the 
picture.  On  the  other  hand,  two  men 
playing  chess  would  make  a  good  pic- 
ture, provided  the  arrangement  and  faces 
were  satisfactory,  no  matter  how  far 
apart  they  might  be. 

So  we  get  the  rule  that  in  a  double- 
portrait  we  must  introduce  an  idea  and 
give  the  picture  a  meaning,  or  we  must 
make  one  face  so  much  more  prominent 
than  the  other  that  there  can  be  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  picture  having  two  sub- 
jects. Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  second  expedient  is  rarely 
available.  In  very  few  cases  can  there 
be  a  reason  for  having  two  faces  in  a 
picture,  unless  the  picture  is  to  have  a 
meaning  instead  of  being  simply  a 
double  protrait. 

In  group  photographs  a  meaning  is 
even  more  essential.  No  group  of 
straightforward  portraits  can  be  artistic. 


All  those  football  groups,  and  cricket 
groups,  schools  and  societies,  picnic  and 
holiday  parties,  what  of  them  ?  Some  are 
artistically  (!)  arranged,  but  not  one  can 
claim  to  be  artistic.  Family  parties  and 
wedding  groups  are  but  little  better;  the 
fact  that  they  are  family  groups  and  the 
possession  of  a  central  figure  improves 
them  a  little,  but  not  much. 

It  follows  that  no  group  in  which  the 
persons  are  posed  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  being  photographed  can  be 
artistic.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  such  groups  are  never  to  be  taken; 
they  may  be  wanted  for  many  reasons. 
Nearly  all  good  groups  are  posed;  but 
the  arrangement  must  be  not  a  special 
one  for  the  purpose  of  the  photograph, 
but  an  apparently  natural  one  that  might 
occur  of  itself. 

Human  subjects  for  double-portraits 
and  groups  may  be  divided  pretty 
sharply  into  two  classes:  those  in  which 
beauty  is  the  pleasing  feature,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  character  rather  than 
beauty.  In  the  first  class  we  include 
children  between  the  ages  of  about  two 
and  eight  years,  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  about  seventeen  and  thirty.  In 
the  second  class,  most  of  the  subjects 
will  be  past  middle  age.  It  is  curious  but 
true  that  only  among  the  working  classes 
do  we  find. young  and  middle-aged  men 
whose  faces  would  help  to  give  meaning 
to  a  picture;  the  face  of  the  educated 
man  is  too  expressionless  to  be  of  pic- 
torial value. 

As  we  divide  our  subjects,  so  we  may 
our  pictures;  the  pleasing  feature  may 
be  a  scheme  of  beauty,  or  a  study  of 
character  or  expression,  though,  of 
course,  we  may  have  a  mixed  picture. 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  character 
photograph  is  an  extremely  difficult  one 
to  produce.  Not  only  is  there  great  risk 
of  an  appearance  of  artificiaUty,  but 
many  spectators  instinctively  resent  such 
photographs  even  when  the  posing  and 
arrangement    are    perfect.      The    man 
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who  looks  at  a  good  landscape  photo- 
knows  that  the  photographer  has  found 
a  beautiful  view  and  exercised  his  art  in 
a  legitimate  way  to  produce  a  picture  of 
it.  But  when  he  sees  a  photo  of  two  old 
gentlemen  playing  chess,  both  staring 
at  the  board  with  an  expression  of  deep 
thought,  he  knows  that  the  pictiure  is  not 
a  snapshot  of  a  natural  scene,  but  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
and  the  two  persons  in  the  picture  to 
produce  a  semblance  of  actuafity.  Pos- 
sibly a  person  ignorant  of  photography 
would  be  better  able  to  enjoy  such  a 
picture  than  we  are. 

In  arranging  character  groups  the 
photographer  must  guard  against  the 
least  appearance  of  ardficiality,  and  even 
then  he  must  realize  that  the  fact  of 
artificiality  is  likely  to  spoil  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  picture.  No  tragic  note  is 
tolerable  in  a  photograph;  there  must 
never  be  an  attempt  to  portray  active 
passion.  It  is  plain  that  no  photo  should 
be  produced  of  a  sciene  where  in  actual 
circumstances  a  photographer  could  not 
intrude. 

Just  as  all  poses  assumed  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  photography  are 
inartistic,  so  nearly  all  expressions  as- 
sumed for  the  known  but  not  obvious 
purpose  of  suiting  the  pictiure  are  liable 
to  be  condemned  in  the  same  way.  It 
follows  that  in  a  group  it  is  better  that 
the  meaning  of  the  picture  should  depend 
upon  the  arrangement,  the  dress,  the 
accessories,  and  the  ordinary  appearance 
of  the  persons.  We  can  take  a  group  of 
fishermen  mending  their  nets  or  doing 
almost  anything  connected  with  their 
work,  but  not,  let  us  say,  quarrelling. 
Even  such  a  subject  as,  for  example, 
"An  Animatet}  Discussion,"  would  look 
artificial  to  a  sensitive  spectator. 

Turning  now  to  "beauty"  groups,  we 
find  that  the  spectator  is  more  tolerant 
of  known  but  not  obvious  artificiality. 
He  is  not  so  critical  of  a  pretty  picture  as 
of  a  more  pretentious  one.    He  does  not 


say,  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  group  of 
children:  "These  children  are  not  play- 
ing; each  has  been  posed  and  told  to 
keep  stiU.  That  ball  is  not  photographed 
in  flight  with  an  instantaneous  exposure; 
it  is  suspended  by  a  thread  from  the  tree 
above."  So  if  carefully  done  a  pretty 
picture  may  be  arranged  with  more 
courage  than  a  serious  one. 

In  most  human  groups  there  is  a 
dominant  figure,  a  person  who  claims  the 
attention  of  the  rest.  In  a  group  of 
gossips  it  is  the  speaker;  in  one  of  foot- 
ballers, generally  the  man  with  the  ball. 
In  a  group  of  children  playing  blind 
man's  buff  the  blindfolded  child  is  the 
dominant  figure,  while  in  one  of  boys 
pla5dng  cricket  it  may  be  either  the 
batsman  or  the  bowler.  In  a  pictured 
group  this  figure  must  form  the  artistic 
centre,  and  the  arrangement  and  posing 
must  be  such  as  to  give  it  due  promi- 
nence; it  must  be  the  best  lighted  and 
sharpest  focussed  part  of  the  picture.  In 
a  group  of  children  I  would  choose 
the  child  whose  dress  contrasted  most 
sharply  with  the  background  for  this 
position. 

Now  and  then  the  landscape  photog- 
rapher may  sigh  for  the  privilege  of 
arranging  his  own  scenes.  The  group 
photographer  enjojrs  that  privilege,  but  I 
doubt  if  his  work  is  rendered  easier 
thereby.  Group  photography  is  a  fas- 
cinating branch  of  the  art,  but  it  is  one 
requiring  great  patience,  exquisite  taste, 
and  a  sense  of  pictorial  effect  above  the 
ordinary. 


A  Blue-Black  Tone  on  Bromide  Paper. 
For  underexposed  bromide  prints  and 
enlargements  M.  Underborg  strongly 
recommends  that,  after  fixation  and 
well  washing,  they  should  be  treated 
to  Lumifere's  mercuric  iodide  intensifier. 
This  gives  an  execrable  color,  but  by 
subsequent  treatment  with  an  ordinary 
metolhydroquinone  developer  a  rich 
blue-black  image  is  obtained. 
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The  photographer  who  is  an  enthusi- 
astic "business  conventioner"  must  not 
forget  that  there  must  be  a  strong  art 
side  to  his  work.  (Jood  art  is  as  neces- 
sary as  good  business  methods.  Writing 
on  "Perfection,"  in  Photo  Notes,  J.  E. 
X.  defines  the  perfect  work  of  art. 

In  the  preceding  chat  consideration  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  Parthenon  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  science  is  not  necessarily  antago- 
nistic to  art,  and  that  if  properly  applied 
it  may  add  very  considerably  to  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art.  We  cannot 
exactly  explain  how  or  on  what  principles 
the  Greeks  applied  their  science,  but  we 
can  without  any  difficulty  see  their 
object.  It  was  evidently  their  intention 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  presence 
of  blemishes  of  even  an  accidental  char- 
acter, or,  in  other  words,  they  desired 
not  simply  a  perfect  result,  but  one  that 
should  appear  to  be  perfect  under  any 
conditions.  But  note  that  the  scientific 
refinements  they  introduced  required 
the  most  extreme  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work- 
manship in  many  respects  is  of  an 
accuracy  that  could  barely  be  rivalled 
by  the  best  modern  stone-working 
machinery.  For  example,  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  marble  blocks  are  so  truly 
worked  that  if  one  block  be  slid  over 
another  the  two  will  adhere  from  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Such  a  result  denotes 
marvellous  manual  skill,  but  the  impor- 
tant point  to  notice  is  that  while  some 
modem  critics  condemn  machine-like 
accuracy  as  a  positive  defect  in  a  work 
of  art,  the  Greeks,  whose  knowledge  of 
art  cannot  safely  be  disputed,  did  their 
level  best  to  attain  it.  A  modem  critic 
can  hardly  venture  trying  a  fall  with  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  ancient  Greece, 
but  apparently  either  the  modems  or  the 
ancients  must  be  in  the  wrong.    Here 


again  is  a  case  of  loose  definition.  The 
critic  very  properly  condemns  most 
machine-made  articles  that  aim  at 
artistic  quality,  but  it  is  not  the  accuracy 
of  the  workmanship  that  calls  for  con- 
demnation, it  is  the  lack  of  refinement. 
When  machinery  is  employed  the  work 
must  be  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance 
with  preconceived  ideas.  The  contour 
of  a  moulding  must  be  settled  before  the 
machine  can  commence  to  work  it,  but 
in  a  handmade  article  nothing  need  be 
settled,  or,  indeed,  can  be  settled  if  artistic 
perfection  is  aimed  at,  until  the  whole  is 
complete.  The  artist  cannot  consider 
any  portion  of  his  work  to  be  finished 
until  the  whole  is  finished;  he  must  alter 
and  vary  again  and  again  until  he  has 
secured  the  exact  result  he  requires, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  refinement 
(i.  e.y  the  perfect  adjustment  of  parts) 
be  finally  secured.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  largely  depends  upon  the  minute 
adjustment  of  details,  and  no  kind  of 
machinery  is  adapted  to  work  in  such  a 
tentative  fashion.  .  This  is  the  true 
reason  of  the  inferiority  of  machine 
work.  Its  accuracy  of  workmanship  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  though  by 
some  strange  whim  many  put  forward 
that  proposition.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  accuracy  is  obtained  by  machine 
work  or  hand  work;  there  are  no  grada- 
tions in  accuracy,  and  a  thing  must  be 
either  accurate  or  inaccurate.  Those 
who  without  due  consideration  condemn 
what  they  call  machine-like  accuracy 
will  hardly  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
inaccuracy  is  a  desirable  qualification 
in  a  work  of  art.  Having  due  regard  to 
human  frailty,  we  condone  slight  inac- 
curacies, but  for  all  that  they  are 
blemishes.  The  work  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,  and — ^here  we  come  to  a  second 
great  fundamental  law  of  art — it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  artist  to  aim  at  perfec- 
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tion  in  all  respects.  The  perfect  work 
of  art  should  be  perfect  in  design  and  in 
workmanship.  In  fact,  the  two  condi- 
tions are  interdependent,  the  design 
must  suffer  if  the  workmanship  is 
defective. 

This  "Law  of  Perfection,"  like  the 
first  "Law  of  Truth,"  is  frequently 
violated.  A  painter  violates  it  when  he 
relies  upon  the  glamour  and  fascination 
of  good  coloring  lo  cover  defects  in 
draughtsmanship.  He  violates  it  again 
when  he  produces  a  work  that  should  be 
permanent  with  the  aid  of  non-perma- 
nent and  fugitive  pigments  or  unstable 
mediums,  and  the  architect  offends  just 
as  much  when  he  executes  a  good  design 
in  a  perishable  material  as  when  he 
perpetuates  a  bad  design  in  marble  or 
granite. 

In  photography  the  law  is  especially 
difficult  to  observe,  for  this  craft  does  not 
permit  the  minute  adjustment  of  parts 
essential  to  refined  perfection,  excepting 
with  subjects  that  are  simple  in  nature 
and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit  of  either 
the  selection  or  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ordinate as  well  as  the  most  important 
parts.  Such  selection  or  arrangement  is 
always  possible  in  painting,  even  with 
the  most  complicated  subjects,  but  in 
photography  it  is  not  possible  excepting 
with  simple  subjects.  In  landscape 
work  the  photographer  can  only  select 
where  the  painter  can  both  select  and 
arrange.  In  portraiture  a  certain 
amount  of  arrangement  is  possible  by 
posing,  but  as  it  is  only  the  subject  that 
can  be  arranged  and  not  the  representa- 
tion, the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
painter  can  arrange  the  pose  of  the 
sitter  and  re-arrange  on  the  canvas. 
So,  assuming  both  painter  and  photog- 
rapher to  be  of  equal  ability,  the  latter 
has  the  more  difficult  task,  and  is  less 
likely  to  be  successful  in  at  any  rate  this 
one  particular.  He  is,  therefore,  wise  if 
he  confines  his  attention  to  the  most  sim- 
ple subjects.  In  representing  architecture 


in  the  mediums  of  either  the  painter  or 
photographer  the  case  is  difficult.  Here 
the  artist  has  already  done  the  work  of 
arranging  the  detail  and  for  a  second 
artist  to  interfere  with  that  arrangement 
is  simply  gross  impertinence.  At  the 
same  time  the  representation  of  the 
architecture  gives  plenty  of  scope  to  the 
graphic  artist.  He  can  select  point  of 
view,  lighting,  and  angle  of  views,  and 
he  will  not  make  a  wise  selection  in 
these  matters  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  art  craft  of  architecture. 


Photographers^  Associaiion  of  the 
Pacijk  Northwest^  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington; August  i8,  19,  20,  21,  22,  1908; 
Secretar)^  W.  G.  Emery,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Photographers^  Associaiion  of  Canada^ 
Toronto,  August  4,  5,  and  6,  1908.  Sec- 
retary, E.  Poole,  St.  Catharines. 

Northwestern  Photographers^  Associa- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  27,  28,  and 
29.  C.  H.  Galbraith,  1231  Washington 
Avenue^  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Photographers^  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolines  J  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  September  i,  2,  3,  and  4, 1908. 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Black,  Tazewell, Vir- 
ginia. 

'^Photographers^  Association  of  Texas y 
San  Antonio,  September  9,  10,  and  11, 
1908.  Secretary,  A.  L.  Blanchard,  Hills- 
boro. 

Photographers^  Association  of  Kansas, 
Topeka.  Secretary,  Max  Wolfe,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas.    Dates  not  announced. 

Photographers'  Association  of  Southern 
Tri  -  Stqies  (Georgia  -  Alabama  -  Missis- 
sippi), date  not  settled.  Secretary,  W.  L, 
Ricks,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

Photographers'  Associaiion  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma 
City,  O.  T.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Schuck, 
El  Reno,  O.  T.     Dates  not  announced. 


FRANK  W.  MEDLAR 

President  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

By  Geo.  G.  Holloway,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 


By  Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York 


By  Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York 


By  C.  Wilbur  Hoflfman,  York,  Pa. 


By  Solomon  Henricks,  Murphysboro,  111. 


"MR.  and  MRS.  A.  CURTIS" 
Etching  by  Zom 


"MADAME  DE  SOMGIE" 
By  Emile  Wontus 


PORTRAIT 
By  Raebum 


KEEPER  OF  THE  BULLS 
By  I.  Zuloaga 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


PORTRAITS  BY  FRANZ  GRAINER 
Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


PORTRAIT:  B.  BJORNSON 

By  P.  S.  Krozer 

PHOTO — Davis  and  Eickemeycr 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


PORTRAIT— Richard  Jack 
PORTR.\IT— Bradley 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE.    CHAPTER  V. 
STANDING  POSITIONS. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


In  full-length  standing  figures  the 
position  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  If  a  man  or 
woman  in  a  standing  position  does  not 
feel  at  perfect  ease,  the  whole  figure  is 
apt  to  look  awkward. 

People  under  the  skylight  should  be 
allowed  and  induced  to  stand  in  abso- 
lutely natural  attitudes,  i.  e.,  attitudes 
natural  to  them  when  they  are  at 
home  and  unconscious  of  posing.  True 
enough,  sitters  are  not  apt  to  fidget 
about  their  feet  as  much  as  about  their 
hands,  but  they  easily  fall  into  awk- 
ward positions,  and  it  remains  for  the 
photographer  to  discriminate  whether 
they  'are  accidental  or  individual  atti- 
tudes. 


Nobody  would  call  the  way  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  (Fig.  i)  are  standing 
graceful,  but  it  looks  natural,  and  one 
feels  that  it  is  characteristic  of  them. 
In  Fig.  2  we  have  just  the  opposite.  It 
is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  the  figure  a 


clever  bit  of  composition,  but  it  looks 
posed,  and  even  a  trifle  theatrical. 

Photography  has  to  answer  for  many 
absurd  attitudes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
one  of  Diagram  JP.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  is  in  ridiculously 
bad  taste,  and  surely  not  natural.  The 
pose  occurs  in  statues,  but  when  it  does 
occur  a  staff  or  some  other  support  is 
given.  How  it  should  ever  have  be- 
come popular  in  photographic  por- 
traiture is  difficult  to  explain,  as  a  man 
in  modem  garb  rarely  assumes  that 
attitude  unless  he  is  leaning  on  a  cane 
or  something.  But,  even  then,  imagine 
how  foolish  Bjomson  (Fig.  9)  would 
look  if  he  had  crossed  his  legs  in  that 
fashion! 


There  are  really  only  very  few  posi- 
tions of  graceful  standing.  They  might 
be  divided  into  four:  First  (Diagram  A), 
where  the  feet  form  a  right  angle,  the 
heels  touching  each  other  (Fig.  i).  It 
lends  firmness  to  the  carriage  of  the  figure. 
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Second  (Diagram  5,  Fig.  i),  the  feet 
separated,  but  otherwise  the  same  as  in  ^4 
(Fig.  9).  Of  course,  one  or  the  other 
might  be  advanced  or  drawn  back  a 
trifle;  all  I  want  to  indicate  in  this  an- 
alysis is  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  various  positions.  Many  men  are 
in  the  habit  of  standing  that  way.  It 
demands  careful  management  of  the 
arms  to  balance  the  straightness  of  the 
legs.  Women  do  not  look  well  that 
way,  excepting  young  girls  dressed  for 
some  outdoor  sport;  for  instance,  holding 
a  tennis  racquet  in  front  of  them.  The 
position  of  the  feet  in  diagram  is  a 
distinctly  feminine  one.  Fig.  2  might 
stand  that  way.  It  only  suits  certain 
women  and  certain  attitudes.  Dia- 
gram D  shows  the  most  normal  posi- 
tion. A  naturally  graceful  person 
always  stands  in  this  fashion,  and  all 
other  persons  whenever  they  are  grace- 
ful. Watch  for  that  moment  when  a 
straight  line  from  the  toes  to  the  heel 
of  the  advanced  foot  would  cut  the 
centre  of  the  other  foot  at  a  right  angle, 
and  you  will  always  have  the  sitter  in  a 
graceful  position.  You  will  notice  that 
the  old  English  gentleman  in  knee 
breeches  (Fig.  3),  as  well  as  the  gaunt 
figure  by  Zuloaga  (Fig.  4),  a  crude, 
rough  type  of  a  Spaniard,  have  been 
placed  in  this  position.  You  can  abso- 
lutely rely  upon  this  rule,  that  whenever 
the  feet  are  in  the  right  position,  the 
body  will  follow  suit.  All  good  actors 
are  aware  of  that  fact. 

Graceful    persons    generally   let    the 
weight  of  the  body  be  borne  by  one  leg. 


and  advance  or  draw  back  the  other 
one.  This  throws  out  the  hip  of  the 
leg  which  bears  the  weight  and  gives  a 
picturesque  swing  to  the  whole  body. 
You  see  this  plainly  in  Grainer's  excel- 
lent portrait  (Fig.  8). 

The  most  appropriate  view  of  the 
body  in  full-length  standing  figures  is 
the  three-quarter  one.  A  standing 
figure  seen  entirely  in  profile  does  rot 
look  well,  and  I  do  not  recall  at  the 
moment  a  single  instance  when  it  has 
been  attempted  in  portrait  painting. 
Nearly  all  the  pictures  illustrating  this 
article  show  the  three-quarter  view. 
Figs.  5,  6,  and  8  show  almost  a  full 
front  view.  Although  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque in  8,  this  viewpoint  is  usually 
not  as  favorable  for  pictorial  composi- 
tions as  the  three-quarter  one.  It  is 
apt  to  look  heavy.  No  doubt  Fig.  8 
would  look  that  way  with  the  fur 
mantle  and  the  clever  light  distribution. 
In  Fig.  7  we  have  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  one  arm  in  profile,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  seen  at  three- 
quarters.  This  lends  variety  to  the 
composition,  and  experiments  in  that 
direction  are  to  be  recommended. 

Diagrams  F  and  G  show  a  man's  legs 
in  profile.  In  G  there  is  more  chance 
for  a  clever  arrangement  of  lines,  but  I 
believe  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
leg  nearest  to  the  camera  should  be  the 
straight  one.  It  obliterates  the  double 
curve,  and  there  are  so  many  people 
who  object  to  bent  legs. 

A  standing  figure  either  stands  abso- 
lutely free  without  any  support,  or  is 
leaning  against  or  supporting  its  arms 
upon  something.  In  my  opinion  the 
first  is  to  be  preferred.  A  standing 
figure  should  simply  stand.  A  leaning 
position,  as  we  see  in  Fig.  5,  is  not  par- 
ticularly graceful.  The  slant  back- 
ward, although  cleverly  managed  in  this 
particular  portrait,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  lines  of  most  figures,  ex- 
cepting very  tall  ones.    To  support  the 
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arms  on  some  piece  of  furniture  or  other 
demands  extra  care  in  the  arrangement 
of  arms  and  hands  and  a  lot  of  really 
unnecessary  paraphernalia.  In  home 
portraiture  it  may  prove  advantageous, 
but  in  studio  portraiture  meaningless 
poses,  as  in  Fig.  7,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Also,  the  arms  should  be  made  as  little 
conspicuous  as  possible.  Let  them  hang 
down  naturally,  as  in  Fig.  9  or  10.  It 
always  looks  well.  Or  let  them  be 
occupied  in  holding  something,  as  in 
Fig.  3.  One  arm  akimbo  (Fig.  8),  or 
one  hand  in  the  pocket  (Fig.  9)  or 
resting  in  the  belt  (Fig.  10)  are  effective 
poses;  6  and  7  are  pretentious  and 
meaningless,  and  9  and  similar  affected 
poses  are  only  good  for  theatrical  por- 
traiture. 

The  simpler  a  figure  stands  the  better 
it  is  for  a  portrait.  Figs.  9  and  10 — one 
an  eminent  author,  and  the  other  a  war 
correspondent — show  such  simple  char- 
acteristic attitudes.  The  poses  should 
never  mean  anything  in  themselves; 
by  this  I  mean  that  in  looking  at  a  por- 
trait one  does  not  want  to  ask  one's  self 
why  the  figure  is  standing  in  such  and 
such  a  way.  It  should  merely  show  us 
the  man  or  woman  in  one  of  their  most 
characteristic  attitudes.  Figs.  6  and 
7  are  bad  in  that  respect.  Of  course, 
at  times  the  suggestion  of  some  arrested 


motion,  as  in  Fig.  12,  may  enhance  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  picture.  She  is 
just  reaching  for  the  door-knob,  ready 
to  leave  the  room.  It  has  not  harmed 
the  portrait  proper,  as  the  suggestion  of 
action  is  subordinated  to  the  likeness, 
but  neither  does  it  help  it;  and  it  would 
take  very  little  to  change  the  portrait 
into  a  story-telling  picture. 

I  consider  standing  figures  seen  to  the 
knee  only  more  desirable  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture  than  full-length  ones. 
A  full-length  figure  really  needs  some 
special  environment.  It  should  be  seen 
in  a  room  or  out  of  doors,  or  the  feet 
will  look  awkward.  They  have  such  a 
wicked  tendency  to  look  larger  than 
they  are.  A  knee  portrait  in  most  cases 
will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and 
is  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  an 
ordinary  background.  ' 

But  whatever  you  do,  do  not  screen 
off  the  light  entirely  from  the  feet,  or 
darken  them  into  indistinctness  by 
rubbing  them  down  on  the  negative,  or, 
what  would  be  still  worse,  vignette  them 
off. 

My  observations  in  this  article  only 
apply  to  standing  positions  of  grown- 
up folk.  To  the  feet  of  children  more 
latitude  of  expression  is  allowed,  and  I 
will  speak  of  this  anon  in  my  chapter  on 
out  of  the  ordinary  attitudes  and  poses. 
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The  following  appreciative  account 
of  Edward  S.  Curtis's  wonderful  pho- 
tographic work  among  the  Indians, 
taken  from  the  New  York  Saturday 
Book  RevieWy  directs  attention  to  the 
important  part  the  photographer  plays 
in  picturing  and  preserving  for  future 
generations  authentic  records  of  the 
almost  extinct  aboriginal  Americans. 

"Photo-history"  is  the  apt  word 
which  has  been  coined  to  describe  the 


work  which  Edward  S.  Curtis  is  doing 
for  the  North  American  Indian.  Noth- 
ing just  like  it  has  ever  before  been 
attempted  for  any  people.  Some  slight 
inkling  of  its  value,  both  artistic  and 
ethnographic,  has  been  given  by  a  few 
articles  and  pictures  published  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  In  a  series  of 
twenty  large  volumes  and  as  many 
accompanying  portfolios,  Mr.  Curtis 
text  and  pictures  are  now  being  pub- 
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lished  in  a  limited  edition,  at  $30CX)  per 
set.  The  first  and  second  volumes  and 
portfolios  have  already  appeared,  and 
the  remainder  are  to  be  published  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  year.  The  work 
is  being  edited  by  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
editor  of  The  American  Anthropologist, 
while  President  Roosevelt  has  written  a 
brief  "Foreword"  of  warmest  recognition 
of  its  interest  and  value. 

As  an  artist  in  Seattle  Mr.  Curtis  first 
began  to  be  interested  years  ago  in  the 
Indian — ^in  his  artistic  possibilities,  and 
in  that  inner  tribal  and  personal  life 
which  never  fails  to  exercise  a  strong 
fascination  over  all  who  are  allowed  to 
gain  an  inkling  of  it.  The  subject  drew 
him  more  and  more,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  spent  practically  all  his  time 
among  the  Indians,  living  with  them, 
gaining  their  confidence  and  friendship, 
learning  from  their  own  lips  their  myths 
and  folk-lore,  their  religious  beliefs, 
their  ideas  about  life  and  conduct  and 
the  future  world,  studying  their  charac- 
ters and  customs,  and  photographing 
them  in  their  daily  pursuits.  During 
the  last  few  years  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
has  been  so  interested  in  Mr.  Curtis'  re- 
searches that  he  has  made  possible  the 
completion  of  the  field  work  and  the 
publication  of  the  volumes. 

The  two  volumes  already  published 
take  up  the  Navahos,  Pimas,  Yumas, 
and  the  less  important  tribes  of  Arizona. 
Each  tribe  is  studied  separately.  Its 
known  history  is  briefly  told,  followed 
by  its  own  account  of  its  origin.  Its 
creation,  myth,  and  other  important 
legends,  its  tribal  ceremonies,  its  re- 
ligious beliefs,  its  habits  and  customs 
are  recounted  in  a  simple,  clear,  and 
vivid  style.  Scattered  through  the  text 
are  seventy-five  full-page  photogravure 
plates,  while  the  portfolio  accompanying 
each  volume  consists  of  thirty-six  photo- 
gravures, each  12  by  i6  indies  in  size. 
The  pictures  are  all  from  photographs 


made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  showing  the  daily 
life  of  the  Indians,  their  homes,  their 
occupations,  the  landscapes  which  form 
their  environment  and  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  their  development,  and  a 
great  many  individual  Indians  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  Mr.  Curtis  himself 
thus  explains  his  purpose  in  the  pic- 
tures: "It  has  been  the  aim  to  picture 
all  features  of  the  Indian  life  and  en- 
vironment— types  of  the  yoimg  and  the 
old,  with  their  habitations,  industries, 
ceremonies,  games,  and  everyday  cus- 
toms. Rather  than  being  designed 
for  mere  embellishment,  the  photographs 
are  each  an  illustration  of  an  Indian 
character  or  of  some  vital  phase  of 
his  existence."  Thus,  he  has  made  text 
and  pictures  interpret  each  other,  and 
both  together  present  a  more  vivid, 
faithful,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
North  American  Indian  as  he  is  today 
than  has  ever  been  made  before  or  can 
possibly  ever  be  made  again.  For  the 
Indian  is  in  the  last  stages  of  his  tribal 
existence.  In  a  few  more  years  he  will, 
as  a  separate  race,  have  passed  forever 
from  the  world's  stage.  It  is  a  sort  of 
solenm  justice  to  a  d)dng  race  thus  to 
make  known  to  future  ages  what  man- 
ner of  men  and  women  were  these 
whom  we  have  displaced  and  despoiled. 
In  artistic  value  the  photogravures  are 
worthy  of  very  great  praise.  They  are 
beautiful  reproductions  of  photographs 
that  in  themselves  were  works  of  art. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  rare  qualities  as  a  pho- 
tographer, alike  in  his  recognition  of  the 
groupings,  the  light  and  shade,  the  points 
of  view  that  will  make  a  picture  as 
pleasing  as  it  is  truthful,  and  in  his  abil- 
ity to  make  the  picture  after  he  recog- 
nizes its  value.  His  portraits  are  better, 
in  the  important  qualities  that  go  to 
make  good  portraits,  than  are  the  ma- 
jority of  current  oil  paintings,  while  in 
the  other  pictures  one  sees  always  that 
illusive  quality  which  can  be  put  into 
them  only  by  an  artist  who  sees  beauty 
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as  well  as  material  fact.  The  marvel- 
lous amount  of  care  and  labor  which 
Mr.  Curtis  has  put  upon  his  photo- 
graphs is  revealed  in  the  story  about  one 
picture  alone— "The  Three  Chiefs," 
which  required  three  visits  to  Montana 
and  consumed  three  years  of  time  before 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Succeeding  volumes  will  take  up  and 
depict  in  the  same  way  all  the  important 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
that  still  retain  their  primitive  customs 
and  traditions,  and  the  series  will  con- 
tain 2200  illustrations.  And  when  it  is 
all  finished,   it  will  be   a  monumental 


work,  marvellous  for  the  unstinted  care 
and  labor  and  pains  that  have  gone  into 
its  making,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  final  embodiment,  and  highly  im- 
portant because  of  its  historical  and 
ethnographic  value.  To  speak  a  word 
in  derogation  of  a  work  so  important,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  well  done,  seems 
almost  ungenerous.  And  yet  all  who 
know  anything  about  Indian  music  and 
the  important  part  it  plays  in  their 
lives  will  feel  Jthat  Mr.  Curtis'  failure 
to  make  some  presentation  of  it  and  its 
due  place  in  their  cultural  life  is  a 
serious  omission. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTIONS  AND  THEIR  BENEFITS.* 


In  this  day  and  age  of  "hustle"  and 
excitement  all  lines  of  business,  trades, 
and  industries  must  be  organized  in 
order  to  be  successful.  No  matter  what 
the  line  of  work,  there  must  be  unity. 
All  forces  must  be  concentrated  for  the 
best  good  of  the  different  trades  and 
professions. 

We  must  come  together  for  mutual 
benefit.  To  this  end,  conventions  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  have  become  the  popular 
thing.  Indeed,  this  has  become  so 
much  an  age  of  conventions  and  organi- 
zations that  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  or 
business  at  the  present  time  that  has  not 
its  convention,  at  which  the  members 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  plan  and 
discuss  business  and  social  matters 
pertaining  to  their  line  of  work  and 
calling. 

Take,  for  example,  the  iron  industries. 
Years  ago  there  was  no  concentrated 
action  in  this  line.  Each  firm  was  inde- 
pendent, and  stood  alone  and  for  itself, 
coming  up  against  strong  competition, 
and  for  want  of  unity  many  were  driven 

*  A  paper  read  by  W.  J.  Hillman  before  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Wisconsin,  April 
38,  1908. 


to  the  wall,  totally  wrecked  and  a  com- 
plete failure.  In  time,  these  men  or- 
ganized and  came  together  to  discuss  the 
business  problems  connected  with  their 
industry.  They  made  inquiry  as  to 
where  they  should  procure  the  iron  to 
supply  their  furnaces,  and  the  most 
economical  means  of  transportation, 
whether  by  water  or  by  rail.  They  dis- 
cussed the  fuel  question,  the  labor  ques- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  manufacture  of  their  products, 
that  they  should  be  produced  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  thus  enabling  them  to 
meet  the  strong  competition  in  the  mar- 
kets. They  looked  after  the  sale  of  their 
goods.  What  about  markets?  Where 
are  they,  and  what  is  their  condition? 
What  is  the  supply  and  demand,  and 
what  competition  must  be  met?  All 
these  questions  are  debated,  and  in  the 
end  they  know  what  can  be  done  to  carry 
on  a  successful  business. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  are  organ- 
ized and  united.  They  know  where  the 
forests  are,  and  the  number  of  feet  of 
logs  they  contain.  They  know  all  about 
transportation  and  manufacture,  and 
they  know  all  about  the  markets,  both  in 
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supply  and  demand.  They  are  united, 
and  benefited  by  being  organized. 

We  might  mention  one  example  after 
another,  showing  how  the  business  of 
our  country  has  come  together  for  self- 
protection,  from  the  larger  industries 
down  to  those  engaged  in  smaller  oper- 
ations; not  forgetting  the  washerwomen 
and  the  bootblacks,  who,  knowing  the 
advantage  of  unity  in  their  lines  of  work, 
have  come  together  for  mutual  better- 
ment. 

The  photographers  of  our  country 
(not  the  slowest  class  of  men  on  earth) 
began  to  realize  years  ago  the  advan- 
tage and  necessity  of  organization.  The 
old  National  Photographers'  Association 
sprang  into  existence  and  was  successful 
for  a  time,  but  disbanded,  through  non- 
attendance  or  other  causes.  This  state 
of  affairs  could  not  last  long,  as  the  pho- 
tographers throughout  the  country  had 
come  to  know  of  the  untold  value  of 
these  meetings  to  them  personally,  and 
as  a  result,  in  1880  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  was  organized, 
and  after  these  many  years  is  still  in 
successful  operation,  and  is  today  calling 
its  members  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  July  14  to  17  next. 
It  has  been  doing  a  great  work,  inspiring 
and  urging  its  members  on  to  greater 
efforts,  and  filling  them  with  zeal  and  a 
desire  to  excel  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
photography. 

About  twelve  years  ago  State  associa- 
tions were  discussed,  it  being  urged  that 
State  associations  would  reach  the 
masses,  while  the  National  Association 
could  only  reach  the  few  more  prosperous 
and  leading  photographers,  owing  to 
distance,  expense,  and  time  involved  in 
travel. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  the  Photog- 
raphers' (State)  Association  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  organized,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  successful  asso- 
ciations in  the  country.  Its  attendance 
has  been  large  from  the  start,  and  its 


members  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  rise 
to  higher  ideals  in  the  art-science  of 
photography.  It  has  encouraged  its 
members  and  helped  them  on  to  better 
things.  It  has  made  the  strong  photog- 
rapher stronger  and  more  proficient  in 
his  work.  It  has  helped  the  weaker 
brother  to  his  feet,  and  filled  him  with 
vim  and  ambition  and  a  desire  to  reach 
a  higher  place  in  his  profession.  Its 
influence  is  felt  everywhere,  from  the 
palace  with  its  wealthy  occupants  down 
through  the  different  classes  of  society 
to  the  homes  of  those  of  low  estate.  It 
brings  men  of  brains  and  power  together, 
whose  thoughts  and  ideas  are  discussed 
and  brought  out,  and  soon  a  new  picture 
is  placed  upon  the  market,  to  be  admired 
by  the  public,  and  dollars  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  progressive  photographer. 

It  brings  the  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers together  and  sets  the  wheels  in 
their  heads  moving.  A  new  instrument 
is  the  result,  or  something  is  manufac- 
tured that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
improve  the  pictures  that  we  turn  out. 

It  brings  the  photographers  together, 
and,  as  they  become  better  acquainted, 
they  lose  that  feeling  of  hatred  and 
jealousy,  and  are  made  to  understand 
that  "Mr.  Blank  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow 
after  all." 

Years  ago,  when  every  man  was  for 
himself,  and  against  every  other  man, 
he  was  an  "iceberg,"  "frozen  stiff,"  and 
would  not  think  of  "thawing  out,"  or 
"opening  his  door  to  that  miserable 
competitor  across  the  way,"  much  less 
speak  to  or  help  him  out  of  trouble. 
Times  have  changed.  He  is  our  brother 
now.  We  meet  him  with  kind  words 
and  a  hearty  handshake,  acknowledging 
that  part  of  the  earth  is  his  at  least,  and 
it  is  his  privilege  to  enjoy  it.  We  are 
ready  to  exchange  ideas  and  help  each 
other  in  all  ways  possible,  in  social  mat- 
ters as  well  as  in  business. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  us,  and 
for  the  better  I  and  what  has  brought 
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this  change  about  ?  Conventions.  They 
have  brought  the  photographers  face  to 
face,  and  they  are  friends. 

Again,  conventions  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  out  the  art  in 
photography.  Art  has  been  carefully 
studied,  as  well  as  lighting,  posing, 
chemistry,  etc.  Our  members  have 
been  growing  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
work. 

Their  motto  has  been  "Onward 
and  upward,"  and  they  have  achieved 
such  great  success  that  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  their  work  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  their  work  of  to- 
day, you  cannot  help  but  notice  the  won- 
derful advancement  that  has  been  made, 
and  where  there  were  but  few  really 
excellent  photographers  in  the  early 
days,  you  will  now  find  hundreds  of  edu- 
cated, skilled  workmen,  who  are  not  only 
a  credit  to  themselves,  but  shining  lights 
in  their  profession;  honored  and  re- 
spected in  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  looked  upon  as  men  of  brains 
and  ability. 

The  photographer  attends  the  conven- 


tion with  specimens  of  his  work,  which 
is  compared  with  the  work  of  his  fellow- 
photographer.  He  notes  the  points  of 
failure  in  his  work,  and  is  quick  to  dis- 
cern those  points  which  will  advance 
him  to  higher  standards.  He  is  bene- 
fited by  this  experience,  and  his  patrons 
at  home  will  derive  a  benefit  by  the 
better  class  of  work  he  will  place  before 
them  in  future.  This,  in  turn,  will 
again  benefit  him  by  increased  business 
and  greater  profits.  More  business — 
more  dollars.  Does  it  pay  to  attend 
conventions?    What  do  you  think? 

We  believe  that  our  conventions  have 
been  very  largely  responsible  for  the  great 
advancement  in  photography  within  the 
last  few  years. 

We  cannot  urge  upon  the  fraternity 
and  the  members  of  the  craft  too  strongly 
the  need  of  unity  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  these  conventions.  They  are 
of  untold  benefit  to  that  photographer 
who  would  rise  in  his  profession.  Get 
the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings. 
Stand  by  and  for  the  conventions — and 
grow. 
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A  Paper  that  Gives  Green  Prints.  It 
is  said  that  a  paper  which  will  give  green 
prints  may  be  made  by  coating  ordinary 
paper  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gela- 
tine.   The  sensitive  solution  is : 

Potassium  bichromate 15  grains. 

Magnesium  sulphate 25  grains. 

Water i  ounce. 

This  mixture  is  spread  over  the  paper 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  paper  dried  in 
the  dark.  Printing  is  carried  rather  far. 
The  print  is  washed,  then  surface  dried 
or  blotted  off  on  a  pad  and  laid  film 
upward  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  fol- 
lowing developer  is  applied  with  a  wad  of 
cotton  wool  wrung  out: 


Pyrocatechin 5  grains. 

Water i  ounce. 

The  picture  assumes  a  rich  green  color 
when  developed,  and  is  then  washed  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  and  dried  quickly  by 
heat. 


How  to  Preserve  Sensitive  Carbon 
Tissue.  This  subject  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Dr.  George  Hauberriser 
in  Die  Photographische  Welt^  and  his 
experiments  are  rather  unfavorable  to  the 
use  of  the  various  preservative  agents 
which  are  sometimes  recommended  as 
additions  to  the  sensitizing  bath,  am- 
monia alone  excepted;  but  the  beneficial 
effect  of  anmionia  does  not  persist  after 
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the  tissue  is  once  dry,  so  in  practice  he 
recommends  keeping  the  sensitized  tissue 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  box  as  the 
most  desirable  method  of  preservation. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that 
sensitive  tissue,  preserved  moist  in 
a  strongly  ammoniacal  atmosphere, 
worked  admirably  when  dried.  Carbon 
tissue,  kept  for  six  weeks  in  an  abso- 
lutely dry  anmioniacal  atmosphere,  ap- 
peared on  first  trial  to  have  completely 
lost  its  sensitiveness,  but  after  exposure 
to  the  air  for  half  a  day  the  occluded 
ammonia  escaped  and  the  tissue  worked 
normally. 


Rodinal  for  Bromide  Paper.  A  Ger- 
man writer  states  that  90  minims  of  rodi- 
nal and  75  minims  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate,  with  32  ounces 
of  water,  make  a  developer  for  bromide 
paper  which  yields  prints  of  a  rich,  warm 
black  color. 


Very  Rapid  Development.  Those 
who  are  fairly  confident  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  exposures  should  give  a 
trial  to  the  one-minute  development 
method  of  Joannovich.  Two  solutions 
are  prepared  as  follows: 

A 

Water 50  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite      ...  5  ounces. 

Metol \  ounce. 

Hydioquinone  ....  |  ounce. 

B 

Water 50  ounces. 

Potassium  carbonate    .     .       5  ounces. 

Solution  A  is  placed  in  a  developing 
tank,  and  a  rack  of  plates  immersed  in 
it  for  thirty  seconds,  motion  being  given 
the  rack  to  avoid  bubbles.  The  plates 
are  then  removed  and  immersed  in  a 
tank  filled  with  solution  B  for  thirty 
seconds,  and  are  next  rinsed  in  water 
and  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath.  A 
single  plate  should  be  experimented 
with  first,  as  the  method  is  a  very  drastic 
one. 


Quick  Proof  from  a  Wet  Negative.  A 
correspondent  suggests  the  following 
method:  After  fixing  and  washing  the 
negative,  it  is  hardened  in  formaUn  or 
alum,  again  rinsed  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  the  moisture  removed  by  dab- 
bing with  a  piece  of  clean  soft  rag.  The 
negative  is  now  put  in  an  ordinary  press- 
ure frame;  over  it  is  laid  a  sheet  of  thin 
celluloid,  then  comes  the  bromide  or 
gaslight  paper.  Thus,  between  the  dry 
paper  and  wet  negative  film  is  an  iso- 
lating layer  of  thin  transparent  celluloid 
which  keeps  the  paper  dry,  and  also  pro- 
tects the  wet  film  of  the  negative  from 
injury. 


Intensifying  Bromide  Prints.  A  good 
method  of  intensifying  bromide  prints 
was  recorded  some  time  back  in  the 
circular  published  by  the  Manchester 
Amateur  Photographic  Society.  It  is 
well  worth  repeating  in  these  dull  days 
of  bromide  work,  for  although  it  rarely 
repays  one  to  fiddle  with  a  spoilt  small 
print,  an  enlargement  is  certainly  worth 
an  attempt  to  save  it.  Ten  grains  each 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  bro- 
mide are  dissolved  in  each  ounce  of 
water  for  the  bleaching  solution,  and  the 
print,  after  treatment  with  this  bath,  is 
well  washed  for  five  minutes  and  then 
redeveloped.  If  it  be  flat  from  too  long 
exposure,  a  mixture  of  50  drops  of 
rodinal  in  3  ounces  of  water  is  recom- 
mended for  the  redevelopment  while  if 
it  be  flat  from  underdevelopment,  50 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  in  3  ounces  of  water  is  used. 
The  print  is  well  washed  before  finally 
being  dried. 


A  PATCHY  appearance  of  the  developed 
carbon  print  may  be  caused  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surplus  water  not  being 
blotted  oflF  the  tissue  when  it  is  squee- 
geed into  contact  with  its  support 
previous  to  development. 
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Notwithstanding  the  irdserable 
faint-hearted  cry  of  "All  British/'  the 
raising  of  ensigns;  and  other  mean 
devices  of  paralyzed  traders,  the  Ameri- 
canization of  British  photographic  man- 
ufacturing is  going  ahead  with  fatal 
sureness.  In  time,  dry  plate-making  in 
England  will  be  entirely  under  American 
control.  The  works  of  Cadett  &  Neall, 
which  are  owned  by  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  are  situated  some 
miles  south  of  London,  have  been  moved 
to  Harrow,  on  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  Kodak  Company  already  have 
a  large  plant.  There  they  should  be 
able  to  produce  vast  quantities  of 
Royal  Standard  dry  plates;  sell  them  at 
40  per  cent.  oflF;  and  sweep  other  com- 
petitors from  the  market. 


I  don't  say  this  will  happen,  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
as  the  average  British  photographic 
manufacturer  is  such  a  selfish,  covetous, 
ignorant  creature.  Away  back  in  1885, 
when  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Walker 
started  their  roll  holder  and  bromide 
paper  business  in  two  small  London 
offices,  they  were  received  with  brutal 
coldness  and  hostility  by  the  then  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  photographic 
trade,  a  sorry,  imgenerous  lot,  as  I  knew 
by  personal  contact  with  them.  But 
now  the  tables  have  been  turned  with 
a  vengeance — ^you  have  only  to  mention 
the  word  kodak  to  a  British  manufac- 
turer, and  he  goes  pale  with  fright. 


Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and 
many  of  them,  to  this  unfortunate  state 
of  things.  A  good  Britisher  is  as  good 
a  man  as  any  other  man,  and  in  my 
opinion  a  jolly  sight  better  than  most, 
but  the  best  men  do  not  come  into  the 
photographic  trade,  and  that  is  why  my 


fellow  countrymen  shine  so  poorly  against 
their  American  competitors,  who  are 
certainly  very  smart  and  alert.  James 
Cadett,  who  founded  Cadett  &  Neall, 
has  gone  into  the  motoring  business; 
he  has  got  out  of  photography  at  an 
opportune  moment.  In  a  little  while 
his  business  would  have  dwindled  to 
nothing,  and  so  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  sell. 


But  though  British  photographic  man- 
ufacturers are  in  a  bad  way,  I  haven't  a 
word  to  say  against  the  quality  of  their 
goods.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you 
buy  such  exquisitely  made  cameras, 
lenses,  plates  and  films,  printing  papers, 
and  photographic  products  generally 
as  in  England.  The  hand-finished 
article  beats  the  machine-made  rival 
out  of  sight.  I  write  from  knowledge, 
as  I  have  been  handling  the  goods  for  a 
great  many  years.  And  there  is  a  wide 
demand  for  British  photographic  appara- 
tus and  material  on  that  very  account — ^it 
is  good,  it  lasts  well,  it  is  pretty  to  look 
upon,  and  does  the  best  work,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  regrettable  that  in 
sending  those  goods  to  this  market  the 
British  manufacturer  with  sublime  stu- 
pidity still  sticks  to  his  own  insular 
measurements,  his  L.  S.  and  D.,  which  ' 
the  average  American  apparently  does 
not  understand,  ignores  the  gentle  dollar 
and  the  harmless  necessary  cent,  and 
appears  to  do  his  level  best  to  discourage 
people  from  buying  his  goods.  The 
pity  of  it! 


Amalgamation  is  in  the  air.  I  hear 
that  the  old-established  optical  house  of 
Ross,  London,  is  to  be  amalgamated 
with  Messrs.  Zeiss  of  Jena.  Ross'  was 
founded  in  the  year  1830,  and  it  has 
always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for 
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its  lenses.  The  works  are  some  of  the 
finest  in  England,  the  machinery  for 
optical  purposes  being  very  beautiful 
and  efficient.  There  is  no  Ross  in  the 
firm  now;  and  there  is  no  Dallmeyer 
in  Dallmeyer's.  But  it  will  be  long 
before  the  good  reputation,  which 
lenses  bearing  those  names  enjoy,  will 
die  out.  A  lens  with  a  high-class  name 
may  not  do  better  work  than  a  cheaper 
article,  but  it  is  always  useful  in  hard 
times  for  pawning  purposes,  as  many 
a  poor  photographer  knows. 


What  sort  of  show  will  American 
photography  make  at  the  great  Dresden 
exhibition  of  1909?  Three  gentlemen 
appear  to  have  charge  of  the  exhibits — 
Fraprie,  Stieglitz,  and  F.  R.  Barrows. 
The  "Photo-secession,"  as  befits  such  an 
august  body,  will  look  after  its  own  end, 
and  should  get  an  interesting  collection 
together;  but  it  will  be  well  if  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  Fraprie  and  Barrows  are 
defined,  so  that  the  American  collection, 
as  a  whole,  does  not  suffer.  This  will 
assuredly  happen  if  there  is  a  conflict 
of  authority.  As  regards  British  photog- 
raphy, it  happened  at  Paris  in  1900,  and 
it  happened  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  At 
both  those  places  the  London  Salonites 
got  the  upper  hand,  pushed  their  own 
wares  to  the  front  of  the  counter,  and 
left  the  rest  of  photography  nowhere. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  may  happen 
to  American  photography  at  Dresden  if  a 
strong  man  does  not  take  charge. 


"Little  Old  New  York'*  appears  to  be 
a  very  stagnant  place  just  now;  and  I 
begin  to  wonder  whether  the  stories 
of  American  hustling,  strenuosity,  and 
hard  work,  which  I  heard  before  I  came 
here,  are  not  all  blatherskite.  Devil 
a  bit  of  hustle,  or  strenuosity,  or  hard 
work  have  I  seen  that  could  not  be  beaten 
hollow  in  London  any  day  in  the  week. 
Apparently  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  September  there  is  nothing 


doing  in  professional  photographic 
studios — your  Londoner  shuts  down  on 
August  I,  and  gets  busy  again  early  in 
September.  And  then  the  national  holi- 
days here — there  are  far  too  many  of 
them.  Americans  do  not  work  hard 
enough — or,  at  any  rate,  as  hard  as  they 
think  they  do.  If  they  do,  it  is  when 
nobody's  looking.  Like  other  places 
on  this  globe,  I  fear  America  is  no 
stranger  to  the  sweet  complaint  of  self- 
deception. 


But  there's  been  some  hard  work  done 
at  Scran  ton,  where  they  have  gotten 
together  one  of  the  biggest  books  on 
photography  ever  issued,  eight  thick 
volumes,  totalling  in  all  some  thousands 
of  pages.  I  have  looked  through  one 
of  the  volumes  and  have  been  astonished 
at  the  wealth  of  information  that  has 
been  collected.  There  the  stuff  is,  and 
I  hope  it  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
its  compilers.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
photography,  or  any  other  subject,  can 
be  properly  taught  by  correspondence, 
or  in  so-called  colleges,  and  I  never  yet 
met  a  good  photographer  who  got  his 
knowledge  that  way.  All  the  successful 
men  I  know  have  gone  through  the 
"demned  horrid  grind'*  of  the  dark 
room,  the  printing  room,  the  studio, 
and  the  other  work  rooms  if  such  there 
be.  Correspondence  classes  may  pro- 
duce smatterers;  I  know  not.  But  this 
I  do  know:  that  in  England  the  great 
educational  polytechnic  institutions 
undertake  to  teach  photography  cheaply 
to  thousands  of  poor  students  every 
winter.  What  becomes  of  all  these  poor 
de\ils  God  only  knows.  They  certainly 
cannot  become  good  photographers — 
there  are  so  few  of  them  about.  There 
are  probably  3,000,000  photographers 
in  the  world.  How  many  of  these  are 
good  photographers,  I  wonder?  As 
good,  that  is — well,  as  good  as  me  or  Mr. 
H.  H.  Pearce,  of  Boston  and  elsewhere? 

Cosmos. 


THE  TONING  OF  GELATINO-AND  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PAPERS- 


ToNENG  is  the  most  delicate  operation 
which  the  photographer  has  to  carry  out 
in  his  work.  Very  small  things  suflBce 
to  completely  upset  it:  a  wrong  or 
imsuitable  strength  of  the  bath  will 
cause  false  contrasts  to  be  formed  in  the 
prints;  an  incorrect  chemical  state  of  the 
solution  will  be  the  cause  of  faded  prints. 
It  is,  in  fact,  most  necessary  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  toning  and  the  functions  of 
the  constituents  of  the  bath  used  in 
order  to  produce  reliable  results  without 
hesitation  and  without  failure. 

There  are  three  chief  kinds  of  printing- 
out  papers  which  are  toned  with  gold, 
platinum,  or  some  other  metal.  The 
first  of  these  is  plain  salted  paper;  the 
other  varieties  are  gelatino-chloride  and 
collodio-chloride  P.O. P.  The  three  may 
be  treated  alike,  but  the  best  results  are 
obtained  if  each  receives  special  and 
suitable  treatment. 

The  ordinary  printiiig-out  paper,  in 
which  gelatine  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
sensitive  salts,  is  usually  prepared  with 
a  mixture  of  free  silver  nitrate,  silver 
chloride,  citric  acid,  and  either  the 
citrate  or  tartrate  of  silver.  The  silver 
chloride  and  citrate  become  reduced 
during  exposure  to  light  to  subsalts 
which  are  almost  insoluble  in  sodium 
thiosulphate,  or  hypo.  Some  of  the 
silver  nitrate,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
soluble  salt,  is  partially  utilized  in  the 
formation  of  the  printed  image,  but  the 
majority  of  it  remains  in  the  film,  as 
does  also  the  total  amount  of  citric  acid; 
preservatives  and  hardening  agents  used 
in  the  emulsion  are  either  soluble  or  else 
unite  with  the  gelatine  and  form  inert 
substances. 

In  order  to  carry  out  toning  under  the 
most  suitable  chemical  condition?,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  with  an  image  of 
insoluble  reduced  silver  salts  in  a  film 


of  pure  gelatine,  and  the  obvious  way 
to  produce  such  a  print  is  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  film.  Some  of  the  largest  users 
of  P.O.P.  never  give  any  washing  pre- 
vious to  toning,  and  obtain  highly  satis- 
factory results;  but  if  this  be  done  there 
is  either  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
toning  bath  or  else  the  toning  is  not  all 
due  to  the  deposition  of  gold.  Certain 
makes  of  P.O.P.  have  very  much  less 
free  silver  in  the  film  than  others,  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  latter  seem  to  give 
the  best  results  when  toned  without 
previous  washing.  The  method  is, 
however,  a  very  ill-advised  one. 

The  object  of  the  toning  bath  is  to 
deposit  gold  upon  the  image  and  so 
provide  a  covering  which  is  in  every 
way  permanent;  hence,  the  usual  selec- 
tion of  such  metals  as  gold,  platinum, 
palladium,  iridium,  etc.  It  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  a  slow  deposition 
of  the  metal  gives  the  best  and  most 
stable  results;  in  other  words,  very 
quick  toning  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  best  prints  for  toning  are  those 
which  have  been  slowly  printed  in  well- 
dififused  light  and  have  a  good  amount  of 
contrast.  Take,  for  instance,  the  anal- 
ogous case  of  a  plate  over-exposed  in  a 
brilliant  light;  the  negative  is  very  flat 
and  develops  too  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  no  body  in  it.  Now  a 
rapidly  printed  piece  of  gelatino-chloride 
or  other  printing-out  paper,  though  it 
may  look  quite  dense  on  the  white 
paper  support,  is  in  reality  equally  flat. 
But  in  toning,  every  atom  of  gold  de- 
posited on  the  image  robs  the  latter  of  at 
least  one  atom  of  silver;  much  toning, 
therefore,  diminishes  the  body  of  the 
image,  and  a  weak  image  will  not  admit 
of  this.  Hence  a  fairly  dense  image 
containing  plenty  of  silver  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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The  gold  trichloride  of  commerce  may 
be  represented  by  the  chemical  formula, 
AuCls;  in  the  preparation  of  some  baths 
the  trichloride  is  reduced  to  the  mono- 
chloride,  AuCl;  the  action  of  these  salts 
upon  the  silver  of  the  image  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  AuCl,  +  3Ag  «  Au  +  3AgCl. 
(2)  AuCl  +  Ag  =  Au  +  AgCl. 

In  the  latter  case  only  one  atom  of 
silver  is  converted  into  silver  chloride  for 
each  atom  of  gold  deposited.  The  AgCl, 
of  course,  fixes  out  in  the  hypo  bath. 

The  easiest  method  of  thoroughly 
preparing  the  prints  for  toning  is  to 
wash  them  in  plain  tap  water  until  it  no 
longer  becomes  turbid,  i,  «.,  until  the 
chlorides  in  the  water  no  longer  have  any 
more  free  silver  nitrate  with  which  to 
react.  Immersion  in  a  salt  bath  is  often 
recommended,  especially  before  plati- 
num toning,  but  it  is  not  imperative  even 
in  the  latter  case  if  the  preliminary  wash- 
ing has  really  been  thorough,  and  for  this 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  prints  well 
separated.  Sometimes  immersion  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  dish  of  water  which  has 
been  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
ammonia  will  assist  toning,  as  it  neutral- 
izes the  last  traces  of  acid  in  the  film; 
but  the  alkaline  character  of  ordinary 
tap  water  is  usually  sufficient  to  insure 
neutrality  of  any  acid  not  removed  by 
actual  solution. 

One  of  the  most  easily  manipulated 
and  certain  baths  is  a  dilute  one  in  which 
plain  neutralized  gold  trichloride  is 
employed.    The  formula  is  as  follows  : 

Water   i  pint. 

Gold  chloride i  grain. 

To  this  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  just 
neutralize  the  acidity.  This  may  be 
found  by  testing  with  litmus  paper;  as 
soon  as  neutral  litmus  paper  remains 
mauve  and  is  no  longer  turned  pink  the 
solution    will    be   neutral.     The   bath 


works  rather  slowly,  but  the  action  is 
regular  and  even,  and  the  deposition  of 
the  gold  takes  place  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Gold  sulphocyanide  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  is 
the  most  popular  toning  bath  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  30  grains  of  sulphocyanide 
being  usually  mixed  with  2  grains  of 
gold  trichloride  and  16  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Gold  chloride,  by  the  way,  should  be 
always  mixed  with  distilled  water,  as 
tap  water  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  frequently  iron  also, 
both  of  which  decompose  the  gold  salt. 
Ferrous  salts  precipitate  gold  from 
solutions  of  its  salts,  and  ferrous  sulphate 
is  often  used  to  throw  down  the  gold  from 
old  toning  baths. 

The  phosphate,  formate,  tungstate, 
and  borate  of  soda  are  among  the  most 
popular  salts  used  in  the  preparation  of 
gold  baths.  A  borax  bath  giving  good 
photographic  purple  tones  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

Water   10  ounces. 

Borax    30  grains. 

Gold  chloride i  grain. 

The  formate  bath,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  excellent  warm-red  tones,  and  may 
be  prepared  thus: 

Water   lo  ounces. 

Sodium  formate 10  grains. 

Gold  chloride i  grain. 

Sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  must  be 
added  to  the  solution  to  make  it  neutral, 
between  i  and  2  grains  being  usually 
required.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  salt 
bath  before  toning  when  formate  is 
employed. 

One  often  meets  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  warm  tones 
on  P.O.P.,  and  special  baths  are  looked 
for.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
all  varieties  of  warm,  reddish-brown 
tones  can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
gold  bath,  such  as  the  sulphocyanide,  if 
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the  prints  are  toned  slowly  and  toning 
be  stopped  instantly  when  the  desired 
color  has  been  obtained.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite,  often  called  a 
"short-stop  bath,"  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Water   10  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite i  dram. 

This  should  be  freshly  made  up. 
When  the  color  which  is  wished  for  has 
been  obtained,  as  seen  by  examining 
the  print  by  transmitted  light,  the  latter 
is  removed  to  the  sulphite  solution, 
where  toning  is  immediately  arrested, 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  it  is  rinsed 
well  and  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath. 

Collodio-chloride  papers  seem  to  be 
especially  suited  to  platinum  toning, 
whilst  the  borax  or  bicarbonate  gold 
baths  are  quite  suitable  for  gold  toning. 
Whilst  in  most  cases  the  gold  bath  is 
alkaline  (acid  gold  baths  have  been  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time),  a  platinum 
bath  requires  to  be  acid.  Mr.  Haddon's 
bath  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  one,  and  the 
approximate  formula  is  given  below: 

Platinum  perchloride i  grain. 

Sodium  formate 33  grains. 

Formic  add    10  minims. 

Water   12  ounces. 

Those  who  prefer  a  bath  which  is 
simpler  to  prepare  will  find  a  nitric  acid 
solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite 
work  well,  as  suggested  by  Liesegang; 
whilst  Valenta's  formula,  stated  below,  is 
a  very  popular  one: 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  . .       i  grain. 

Metaphenylendiamine i  grain. 

Water 4  ounces. 

A  bath  containing  180  minims  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  2  grains  of  the 
chloroplatinite  in  10  ounces  of  water  will 
also  be  found  particularly  suitable  for 
collodio-chloride  papers. 

Combined  gold  and  platinum  toning 
yields  good  black  tones,  and  is  usually 
carried  out  by  toning  first  slightly  with 
gold,  and  then  thoroughly  with  platinum. 


Black  tones,  or  very  cold  blue  ones,  can 
be  obtained  with  gold  alone,  but  the 
prints  should  be  made  extra  deep  in 
order  to  stand  the  excessive  conversion 
of  silver  into  silver  chloride. 

Many  exceptional  baths  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  a  gold  bath  containing 
potassium  iodide,  for  producing  carmine 
tones,  etc.  One  given  by  Valenta,  in 
which  uranium  is  used  as  the  metal 
toner,  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  is  as  follows : 

Uranium  nitrate 5  to  10  grains. 

Thiosinamine 45  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

After  the  preliminary  washing,  the 
prints  are  rinsed  in  water  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The 
fixing  bath  should  not  be  stronger  than 
3  ounces  of  thiosulphate  to  the  pint  of 
water. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
the  combined  bath,  in  which  toning 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  fixing, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  after  fixing.  A 
P.O.?.  print  will,  for  instance,  be  thor- 
oughly fixed,  as  a  rule,  in  six  or  seven 
minutes,  whilst  prints  are  frequently 
left  in  a  combined  bath  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  One  advantage  of  the  average 
combined  bath  is  that  double  toning  is 
seldom  met  with.  Double  toning  is  due 
most  frequently  to  unevenness  in  the 
coating  of  the  paper,  but  sometimes  to 
uneven  action  of  the  toning  bath,  L  e.,  a 
deposition  of  gold  on  the  high  lights  at  a 
different  rate  from  that  on  the  shadows. 
What  must  be  guarded  against  in  using 
the  combined  bath  is  the  production  of 
a  greenish-gray  tint  in  the  faint  details, 
which  is  due  to  sulphuration.  The 
dangers  of  the  combined  bath  may 
readily  be  seen  when  we  remember  that 
most  acids  decompose  thiosulphate  and 
liberate  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Prints  are  put  into  a  combined 
bath  without  a  preliminary  washing, 
and  thus  the  citric  acid  in  the  film  is 
free  to  react  with  the  thiosulphate  in  the 
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bath.  The  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  experienced  practically  always  in 
the  use  of  the  combined  bath,  and 
although  the  presence  of  a  lead  salt  may 
take  up  most  of  the  sulphur,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  sul- 
phide, or  "tone,"  is  formed  also. 

Lumifere  has  recommended  a  com- 
bined bath  with  which  "permanent" 
prints  are  obtainable,  and  the  following 
is  the  formula: 

Warm  water 20  ounces. 

Hypo 7  ounces. 

Alum 170  grains. 

Lead  acetate 17  grains. 

Citric  add 17  grains. 

Dissolve  the  hypo,  citric  acid,  and 
alum,  and  when  cold  add  the  lead  ace- 
tate.   Allow  to  stand  several  hours,  and 


then  filter.  Then  add  1}  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  containing  7  grains  of  gold 
chloride  to  the  clear  filtered  solution.  If 
the  bath  is  not  going  to  be  used  up  at 
once,  it  is  best  to  only  mix  the  necessary 
gold  chloride  with  the  portion  to  be 
immediately  used. 

The  fault  of  many  combined  baths  is 
that  they  work  too  rapidly,  and  there  is 
a  danger  of  taking  the  prints  out  before 
they  are  fully  fixed.  To  avoid  this,  a 
supplementary  hypo  bath  should  always 
be  kept  handy,  to  which  toned  but 
insufficiently  fixed  prints  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  finish  off  the  fixing.  This  may, 
if  desired,  be  rendered  slightly  acid  with 
sodium  sulphite,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
toning  action  at  once. — Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 
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[The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding,  formerly  editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography^  and  now  joint- 
editor  with  Mr.  John  A.  Tennant  of  the 
Photo-Miniature,  was  read  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa- 
tion and  reported  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  from  which  we  reprint. 
—Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

My  first  duty,  and  my  greatest  pleas- 
ure, in  writing  this  paper,  is  to  wish  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  all  success  and  long  life  in  its 
new  home.  For  twenty-six  years  the 
name  of  the  L.  and  P.  has  symbolized  all 
that  was  best  in  practical  discussion 
relating  to  the  process  of  photography; 
and  the  fame  of  its  record  has  spread  to 
America,  where  it  is  held  in  great  esteem. 
The  Association  also  stood  for  freedom 
of  discussion,  and  I  hope  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

American  Society  Life, 

How,  you  may  ask,  does  the  photo- 
graphic world  of  America  compare  with 


that  of  Great  Britain?  The  answer  of 
course  cannot  be  condensed  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  paper,  but  the  salient 
features  of  both  can,  as  it  were,  be  set 
in  parallel.  To  begin  with,  society  life 
in  New  York,  the  one  city  with  which  I 
am  so  far  chiefly  acquainted,  is  not  a 
strong  characteristic  of  photographic 
endeavor.  The  New  York  Camera  Club 
and  Camera  Workers,  a  recently  founded 
organization  absorbing  members  from 
the  Photo-Secession,  supply  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Royal.  There  appear 
to  be  many  minor  camera  clubs  scattered 
about  the  city;  but  their  influence  is 
possibly  smaller  in  their  respective 
spheres  than,  let  us  say,  the  Hackney 
Photographic  Society,  the  North  Middle- 
sex, the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  the 
South  London,  in  the  influence  they  exert 
both  locally  and  nationally. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  States  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred 
amateur  photographic  societies,  and 
these  do  not  lead  anything  like  the  active 
and  strenuous  life  which  characterize 
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the  English  societies.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  I  think,  that  photography,  like 
everything  else  in  this  wonderful  land, 
has  been  robbed  of  all  mystery  and  com- 
plication; has  been  forced  down  into 
such  a  fine  state  of  simplified  efficiency 
that  there  is  no  further  need  to  meet  and 
talk  about  its  difficulties  and  failures  as 
years  ago  in  the  City  of  London. 

The  American  amateur  of  today 
knows  nothing  outside  simplified  film 
photography  and  its  necessary  concomi- 
tants. He  has  no  use  for  ingenious 
complexities  which  increase  weight,  com- 
plicate procedure,  and  make  results 
difficult  to  obtain.  I  will  give  you  a 
characteristic  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  things  are  done  in  New  York. 

The  Fourth  Estate. 

Early  this  year  a  distinguished  French 
editor  came  to  New  York  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  Press  representative  before 
he  left  the  liner.  The  New  York  reporter 
and  press  photographer  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  smartest  and  swiftest 
in  the  world.  A  celebrity  or  notoriety 
arriving  on  the  Mauretania  in  New  York 
Bay  will  have  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
of  his  life  to  evade  the  wily  members  of 
the  American  Fourth  Estate.  An  inter- 
view must  appear  in  the  paper,  even  if  it 
has  to  be  invented.  But  this  is  a  thing 
of  the  greatest  ease  to  my  resourcefiU 
confreres.  Our  French  editor  was  com- 
placency itself,  and  cheerfully  told  the 
reporters  what  he  thought  about  America 
and  its  institutions  before  he  landed  in 
the  country.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, when  he  reached  his  hotel  an  hour 
or  so  later,  to  find  a  copy  of  an  evening 
paper  containing  not  merely  a  detailed 
account  of  the  interview  with  him,  but 
also  his  own  portrait  and  biography! 
He  subsequently  expressed  unbounded 
.  admiration  and  surprise  at  this  remark- 
able instance  of  journalistic  celerity, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  although  he 
had  control  of  a  large  and  able  stafif. 


he  could  not  do  things  so  quickly  as 
this.  But  rapidity  of  thought  and  action 
are  the  conamonest  characteristics  of 
these  remarkable  people.  They  have 
no  use  for  the  dreamer  and  the  philan- 
derer. So  it  goes  all  round.  The  daily 
papers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  freely 
illustrated  with  photographs — ^I  should 
say,  lavishly.'  The  Yellow  Press  has 
some  unkind  things  said  of  it  at  times — 
and  deserves  them — ^but  it  is  bright, 
enterprising,  and  sparkling,  if  occasion- 
ally inaccurate.  Still,  journalistic  inac- 
curacies coimt  for  nothing  in  this  delight- 
ful place,  where  dulness,  stodginess,  and 
suburban  priggishness  would  not  be 
tolerated.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  however, 
that  the  New  York  papers  are  never 
indecorous  or  prurient,  whatever  the 
ignorant  may  say  to  the  contrary.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  photography  is  applied 
in  the  New  York  Sunday  papers — such 
as  the  Timesj  the  World,  the  Herald. 
They  are  simply  vast  collections  of 
sheets  on  which  innumerable  half-tones 
covering  the  whole  of  the  pages  and 
extending  in  size  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
sheet  are  beautifully  printed.  The 
public  appetite  in  New  York  for  news- 
papers appears  insatiable,  and  it  really 
seems  as  if  too  many  illustrations  could 
not  be  given  to  them.  But  I  must 
switch  off  this  fascinating  topic,  to  which 
I  shall  be  referring  elsewhere  at  greater 
length. 

Pictorial  Renaissance. 

With  the  dismemberment  of  the  Salon 
whose  epitaph  I  said  I  would  write 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  publication 
of  which  cannot  longer  be  delayed,  the 
supremacy  of  the  world's  pictorial  pho- 
tography passes  without  challenge  to  its 
proper  home.  New  York.  The  last  of  the 
photo-fakirs  has  gone,  and  not  all  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  can  ever 
bring  back  the  old  usurpation.  Here  in 
New  York  are  such  workers  as  Alfred 
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Stieglitz,  Steichen,  Cobum,  Clarence 
White,  and  many  others,  all  carrying  out 
the  ideas  enunciated  by  Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson  in  Naturalistic  Photography 
over  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  rebuked 
for  calling  the  gum-bichromate  process 
dead.  So  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  true 
pictorialists,  as  Mr.  William  Crooke  very 
properly  pointed  out  the  other  day.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  beautifully 
responsive  medium  as  photography 
should  ever  have  been  handicapped  in 
progress  by  the  gum  and  similar  pro- 
cesses— ^which  have  no  real  place  in 
photographic  formulary.  It  is  time  that 
the  straight  negative  and  the  straight 
print  were  restored  to  their  proper  place 
now  that  the  gospel  of  photo-faking  and 
gum-splodging  is  dead  and  buried.  I  am 
glad  that  my  recent  reentry  into  photo- 
graphic journalism  synchronizes  with 
the  opportunity  of  showing  that  I  was 
never  at  any  time  an  implacable  foe  of 
pictorial  photography,  but  only  of  sense- 
less and  debauching  photo-faking,  photo- 
falsification,  photo-dodging.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

To  the  Manufacturer. 

Notwithstanding  the  tariff,  there  is  a 
fine  field  for  British-made  photographic 
goods  in  the  United  States.  The  manu- 
facturer must  throw  off  his  conservative 
prejudices  and  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  alertest 
and  most  sympathetic  people  he  could 
possibly  do  business  with.  High  quality 
of  product  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
simplicity.  If  a  printing  process,  a 
camera,  lens,  or  other  piece  of  apparatus 
of  European  origin  does  not  make  its 
way  on  the  American  market,  be  sure  of 
one  thing,  it  fails  because  it  is  not  simple. 

Even  after  this  short  residence  in 
America  some  of  the  photographic  pro- 
ducts of  the  old  land  look  absurdly  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome.  There  is  a 
master  mind  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 


has  for  years  been  engaged  in  simplify- 
ing photographic  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, and  teaching  photographic 
workers  how  to  use  them.  What  think 
you  of  a  great  professional  school  with  a 
large  and  perfect  plant  and  organization 
travelling  through  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States  showing  professional  pho- 
tographers what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it? 
Of  course  it  is  the  demonstration  idea 
carried  out  on  a  vast  scale,  not  in  the 
charming  perfunctory  manner  in  which 
you  and  I  see  the  thing  done  at  the  "L. 
and  P."  For  all  that,  however,  I  am 
sincere  and  patriotic  enough  in  the  belief 
that  the  best  British  photographic  pro- 
ductions equal  the  best  of  other  nations* 
There  is  room,  and  to  spare,  for  a  great 
trade  in  America,  if  local  conditions  are 
carefully  studied  and  complied  with.  I 
could  name  a  dozen  good  firms  who 
could  do  an  excellent  business  in  the 
United  States  if  they  would  only  come 
after  it.    They  should  write  to  me. 

To  the  Author. 

America  is  the  land  of  incisiveness. 
Words  are  no  more  wasted  than  is  time. 
These  last  months  I  have  been  passing 
through  a  process  of  simultaneous  learn- 
ing and  unlearning.  To  remodel  one's 
literary  style  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  American  journalism  is 
no  easy  thing;  but  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  I  shall  be  completely  suc- 
cessful at  an  early  date.  This  leads 
me  to  the  point  where  I  may  usefully 
tender  a  piece  of  advice  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  British  photographic 
papers  (whether  they  will  take  it  is 
another  matter,  and  I  shall  not  much 
care  if  they  do  not),  the  writers  in  them, 
and  the  authors  of  books — compression, 
condensation,  and  the  lopping  off  of  all 
superfluous  words  would  greatly  accel-, 
erate  the  popularity  of  English  books  and 
periodicals  in  America,  where  they  are 
always  welcome.-    The  alert  American 
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mind  is  intensely  practical,  and  likes  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  and  point  of  a  thing 
without  having  to  force  its  way  through 
a  forest  of  obstructional  words.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  my  work  on  the  publica- 
tion, with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
associated,  drives  this  lesson  home  to  me 
all  the  time,  but  I  have  also  come  to 
the  conclusion  independently  and  after 
months  of  discursive  reading.  The 
wordiness  and  diffuseness  of  many 
English  books  and  papers  are  repellent 
to  American  eyes,  trained  from  their 
earliest  growth  to  rapidity  of  perception. 


For  my  sins  and  for  my  daily  yoke  these 
last  few  months  I  have  been  obliged  to 
read  and  re-read  many  of  my  own 
articles  of  long  ago.  They  look  elegantly 
journalese,  I  suppose,  but  if  I  had  to 
write  them  now  I  would  write  them 
differently.   Ah,  indeed  I  would ! 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write 
this  short  paper;  I  should  much  like  to 
be  present  at  this  moment  to  read  it  to 
you.  But  my  astral  body  is  in  your 
midst.  So  may  the  good  old  "L.  and 
P."  flourish! 

Thomas  Bedding. 
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THOMAS  WINFIELD  PATTISON, 


We  record  with  keen  personal  sor- 
row the  death  of  Thomas  Winfield 
Pattison,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aristot3T)e  Company,  which  took 
place  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law, 
D.  R.  Almy,  New  York  City,  June  21. 
Mr.  Pattison's  death  came  suddenly, 
the  cause  being  heart  disease. 

The  sad  news  will  come  as  a  great 
shock  to  our  readers  and  photographers 
all  over  this  wide  country.  Mr.  Pattison 
was  probably  more  widely  known  and 
loved  than  any  other  man  in  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity. 

He  was  bom  at  Jamestown,  New 
York,  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  spent  the 
larger  part  of  his  life  in  that  city.  His 
public  career  in  photography  began  in 
the  early  eighties,  when  he  assumed  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
American  Aristot3T)e  Company,  one  of 
the  first  concerns  in  this  country  to 
mtroduce  the  use  of  coUodio-chloride 
printing  papers  in  place  of  albumen 
paper,  until  that  time  universally  used 
by  professional  photographers.  The 
introduction    of    this    "Aristo    paper'* 


amounted  to  a  practical  revolution  in 
professional  practice  and  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  persistent,  patient, 
personal  effort  at  the  factory  and  in  the 
field.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  photography  in  America  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  or  more  years 
will  recall  with  what  remarkable  energy 
and  skilful  tact,  amounting  almost  to 
genius,  Mr.  Pattison  gave  himself  to  the 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  photo- 
graphic field,  which  betterment  dates 
from  the  time  the  American  Aristotype 
Company  began  its  work.  Under  his 
masterful  and  sympathetic  leadership, 
by  a  perfect  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion, lectures,  and  demonstrations  at 
conventions,  and  personal  work  with 
photographers  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  fraternity  was  lead  to  perceive 
the  practical  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  use  of  the  new  papers 
brought  forward  by  the  American  Aristo- 
type Company,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  basis  for  better  work  and  better 
prices. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hun- 
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dreds,  nay  thousands,  of  professional 
photographers  owe  their  business  success 
most  largely  to  the  wonderful  missionary 
and  educative  work  of  "Tom"  Pattison, 
as  he  was  familiarly  known  among  his 
innumerable  friends. 

Mr.  Pattison  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  at  almost  every  State  and  National 
convention  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
During  these  years  his  close  associates 
were  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  president  of  the 
Aristotype  Company,  and  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Abbott.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  some  years  ago,  and  the  taking 
over  of  the  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany's business  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Mr.  Pattison  was  given  the 
sole  charge  of  the  many  and  important 
interests  which  had  grown  around  the 
business.  Few  except  those  intimately 
connected  with  him  in  these  last  years 
can  know  or  appreciate  the  vast  amount 
of  work  accomplished  day  by  day  with 
unfailing  loyalty  and  devotion.  Doubt- 
less the  strain  of  this  had  to  do  with  his 
unlooked-for  and  untimely  end. 

Mr.  Pattison  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  several  children.  His  passing 
leaves  a  gap  in  American  photog- 
raphy which  will  be  difficult  indeed  to 
fill,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  sympathy 
of  thousands  of  workers  in  our  art 
craft  goes  out  with  our  own  warmest 
sympathy  to  those  near  and  true  to  him, 
upon  whom  the  loss  of  his  death  will 
fall  most  bitterly. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  New  York  City, 
Tuesday  morning,  June  23,  and  was 
attended  by  a  representative  gathering 
of  photographers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany being  represented  by  Messrs. 
Ames,  Cummings,  Montgomery,  Noble, 
and  Snow;  the  Ansco  Company  was 
represented  by  Mr.  W.  Leach.  Among 
prominent  New  York  photographers 
we  noticed  Col.  Marceau,  Dr.  Geo.  G. 
Rockwood,  Pirie  MacDonald,  G.  Fisher, 


and  S.  F.  Lifshey.    The  body  was  taken 
to  Chicago  for  interment. 
May  the  earth  rest  lightly  upon  him ! 

CAPTAIN  HENRY  LOBiB. 

Captain  Henry  Lomb,  one  of  the 
founders  and  co-partner  in  the  great 
optical  house  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  passed 
away  in  his  eightieth  year  on  June  13, 
at  his  country  home  near  Rochester. 
In  his  death  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Com- 
pany has  lost  a  wise  and  able  adminis- 
trator and  the  city  of  Rochester  one  of 
its  foremost  citizens  and  philanthro- 
phists. 

Bom  in  Germany,  in  1828,  Henry 
Lomb  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  cabinetmaking  came  to  this  countr)' 
when  he  was  twenty,  going  direct  to 
Rochester  and  following  his  trade  of 
cabinetmaking  until  1853,  when  he  was 
ofifered  a  partnership  in  the  optical 
business  of  his  friend,  J.  J.  Bausch.  For 
some  years  this  business  was  conducted 
as  a  retail  optical  store.  In  1866  the 
retail  business  was  disposed  of  and  the 
entire  time  of  the  partners  was  devoted 
to  building  up  the  great  manufacturing 
optical  business  known  the  world  over 
for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
specialties. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Lomb  responded  to  the  first  call  of 
President  Lincoln,  serving  for  two  years 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being 
made  sergeant,  lieutenant,  and,  finally, 
captain  of  his  company.  In  later  life 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Rochester  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
and  did  much  for  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Capt.  Lomb  founded  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  educational 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
He  served  on  numerous  boards  and  was 
active  in  every  movement  that  had  for 
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its  object  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  He  was  a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and 
made  success  in  the  face  of  great  dis- 
advantages. Bom  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  orphaned  almost  before 
he  was  a  child,  and  without  a  vigorous 
constitution,  he  overcame  every  obstacle, 
built  up  a  huge  business  concern,  finding 
time  outside  business  hours  to  found  and 
support  numerous  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellowman. 

The  funeral  service,  held  in  the  Con- 
vention Hall,  Rochester,  was  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  respect  and 
affection  in  which  Mr.  Lomb  was  held 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  To  his  widow 
and  family  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  this  irreparable  loss. 

BEN.  PELGRIFT. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Ben  Pelgrift  within  a  week  after  being 


struck  down  by  apoplexy  while  making 
a  business  call  in  Boston.  The  whole  of 
his  business  life,  excepting  the  last  few 
months,  was  spent  in  one  employment. 
Beginning  as  a  boy  with  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  on  Beekman  St., 
New  York,  in  the  fifties,  he  worked  his 
way  forward  with  the  Company,  which 
became  successively  the  Scovill  &  Adams 
Co.,  the  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  and, 
finally  the  Ansco  Company.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  with  the  house  of 
G.  Gennert. 

Always  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tions he  had  a  host  of  friends,  and 
his  genial  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed.  A  hard  and  tireless  worker,  his 
grit  was  shown  by  a  remark  made  a 
few  days  before  his  death  when  he  said 
that  even  if  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one 
arm  he  could  carry  his  grip  with  the 
other.  May  his  grip  in  the  next  world 
be  a  Ught  one. 


INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION,  DRESDEN, 

GERMANY,  1909. 


The  International  Photographic  Ex- 
hibition in  Dresden,  1909,  has  just  sent 
out  its  business  schedule  and  notification 
forms  in  an  edition  of  over  15,000  copies 
to  the  various  societies  and  individuals 
in  all  circles  interested  in  the  work 
done  by  photography.  These  papers 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  photographic 
industries  as  early  as  January  last.  The 
notifications  from  industrial  circles  have 
already  attained  such  a  volume  that  the 
place  in  the  large  Industrial  Hall  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  is  almost  all 
taken.  The  participation  in  the  other 
classes  will  probably  be  of  equally  enor- 
mous extent,  all  the  more  so,  as  already 
numerous  notifications  from  scientific 
circles  and  others  interested  in  repro- 
duction, professional  and  amateur  pho- 
tography, have  been  sent  in.     As  the 


latest  date  for  notifications  in  all  classes, 
August  I  of  this  year  has  been  fixed. 
This  exhibition  is  especially  arousing 
great  interest  outside  Germany.  In 
some  states  working  commissioners  are 
organizing  travelling  societies  to  enable 
the  exhibition  to  be  visited  with  the  best 
advantage.  In  the  various  German 
states  a  travel  fund  has  been  arranged 
with  great  success,  and  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  state  or  municipal  support  to 
these  travel  funds.  For  the  information 
of  the  public,  reports  are  being  made  out 
on  the  purport  and  contents  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  these,  together  with  explanatory 
lantern-slide  illustrations,  will  be  lent  to 
societies  interested  free  of  charge. 
Information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
offices  of  the  Exhibition,  Dresden-A., 
Neumarkt  i," Hotel  Stadt  Berlin." 


A  COMPLETE  SELF-mSTRUCTING  LIBRARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An  event  of  great  importance  in  the 
photographic  world  is  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  a  complete  instruction 
and  reference  library  on  photography 
in  eight  large  volumes  profusely  illus- 
trated. Compiled,  arranged,  and 
brought  down  to  the  very  minute  by  a 
stafif  of  able  editors,  it  is  the  last  word 
on  photography. 

It  gathers  together  the  results  of  ten 
years'  successful  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Art  and  Photography,  an 
institution  thoroughly  capable  of  getting 
out  so  stupendous  an  undertaking.  The 
w^ork  is  enriched  by  the  experience  of 
over  two  hundred  of  America's  leading 
professional  and  amateur  photographers. 

It  is  self-instructive  in  that  every 
difficulty  that  might  be  met  with  in  the 
practical  application  of  photography 
is  covered  in  a  "Department  of  Diffi- 
culties"— a  copyrighted  feature  of  in- 
struction used  by  the  School  of  Art  and 
Photography  with  much  success,  the  use 
of  which  all  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
Complete  Self-instructing  Library  of 
Photography. 

The  library  will  cover  the  whole  field 
of  photography,  artistic,  commercial, 
and  scientific,  in  a  technically  exhaustive 
manner,  yet  written  in  such  a  simple 
style  as  to  be  readily  comprehended, 
an  editor  formerly  connected  with  the 
Oxford  University  Press  being  specially 


engaged  to  put  the  work  into  the  sim~ 
plest  and  clearest  English. 

The  matter  is  systematically  arranged 
in  a  series  of  graduated  lessons  for  self- 
instruction  and  indexed  for  ready  refer- 
ence. Hundreds  of  formulae  never  before 
published  will  be  included  in  the  Ubrary^ 
adding  greatly  to  its  practical  value. 

As  showing  the  completeness  of  the 
new  library,  besides  the  regular  photo- 
graphic instruction,  the  "New  School  of 
Photography,"  its  aims  and  methods,  are 
treated  very  fully  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  The  new  Lumifere  Color 
process  is  described  at  length,  and  ample 
instruction  is  given  for  its  successful 
working. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  volumes 
the  subjects  covered  being:  Elementary- 
Photography;  Developing  and  Manipu- 
lation; Exterior  Photography;  Com- 
position Lenses;  Printing,  all  mediums; 
At  Home  Portraiture,  Flashlight,  Inte- 
riors; Copying,  Enlarging,  and  Lantern 
Slides;  Studio  Portraiture  and  System; 
Retouching,  Etching,  and  Modelling; 
Carbon  Printing;  Scientific,  Commercial 
and  Color  Photography. 

Its  a  work  that  every  professional  pho- 
tographer will  have  to  invest  in  sooner  or 
later.  A  full  illustrated  prospectus  giving 
details  and  prices  will  be  mailed  to  you  if 
you  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  from  the 
colored  insert  in  thisissueof  the  magazine. 


THE  ROCHESTER  SECTION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS' SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


BY  J.   E.   MOCK. 


As  a  charter  member,  and  as  present 
Chairman  of  the  Rochester  Section,  I 
believe  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  history,  its  policy,  its  aims,  and  its 
ideals. 
33^ 


That  it  is  an  institution  of  great  value 
to  its  members,  and  is  valued  by  the 
State  Society  as  one  of  its  Sections,  I 
have  long  realized;  but  I  never  dreamed 
it  would  receive  the  distinguished  honor 
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of  being  publicly  recognized  and  widely 
advertised  by  Mr.  G.  Hanmer  Crough- 
ton,  who,  I  am  reliably  informed,  desired 
to  become  one  of  its  members  during  the 
da)rs  it  was  kno>^Ti  as  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society  of  Rochester. 

Under  the  Constitution  Mr.  Crough- 
ton  was,  and  is,  disqualified  for  member- 
ship,  as  he  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now, 
a  photographer;  though  he  seems  to 
believe  his  mission  is  to  tell  photog- 
raphers how  to  make  photographs. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Si.  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer  Mr.  Croughton 
has  several  things  to  say  regarding  the 
Rochester  Section,  and  as  various  notices 
have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  late 
regarding  its  so-called  "exclusiveness," 
and  as  Mr.  Croughton's  article  is  venom- 
ous, I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  stating 
the  facts. 

The  Rochester  Section  solicits  the 
closest  inspection.  It  has  nothing  to 
conceal.  It  has  a  record  of  which  its 
members  are  proud.  It  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  most  progressive  photographic 
societies  at  present  in  existence. 

That  a  photographic  society  which 
condemns  soliciting  business  by  the  sale 
of  "tickets"  should  be  objectionable  to 
a  man  who  wishes  to  sell  to  photogra- 
phers cheap  water-colors  and  enlarge- 
ments, which  they  are  to  oflFer  as  pre- 
miums to  the  purchasers  of  their  tickets, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Touch  a 
man's  pocket-book  and  you  will  offtimes 
discover  the  real  character  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Croughton's  article  suggests  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Rochester  Section  that 
the  majority  of  the  photographers  in 
the  city  are  not  members  of  the  Section; 
and  he  calls  this  Society  "a  kind  of 
photographic  aristocracy." 

That  the  doors  are  not  open  to  every- 
one is  true.  To  become  a  member  a 
man  must  be  a  professional  photog- 
rapher, possessed  of  a  business  establish- 
ment. This  provision  was  created  by 
the  State  Society,  and  it  is  obligatory 


on  the  Sections  to  observe  it.  The 
Rochester  Section  is  exclusive  to  this 
extent;  but  to  this  extent  only. 

This  Section  was  organized  May  4, 
1905,  as  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Society  of  Rochester.  In  1907  its  name 
was  changed  to  Rochester  Section  No.  2. 

In  October,  1905,  in  June,  1906,  in 
February,  1907,  early  in  1908,  and  again 
in  May,  1908,  invitations  were  sent  to 
all  the  professional  photographers  in 
Rochester  and  vicinity  whose  names 
could  be  obtained,  inviting  them  to  join 
the  Society.  Does  this  look  like  "  exclu- 
siveness?" 

I  fail  to  understand  how  Mr.  Crough- 
ton can  call  such  a  Society  "a  kind  of 
photographic  aristocracy,"  imless  it  is 
because  our  membership  is  confined  to 
proprietors.  It  is  quite  possible  such  a 
restriction  may  have  been  unknown  "in 
England  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Croughton  claims  to  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  views  of  those 
Rochester  photographers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Section.  Perhaps  he 
can  explain  why,  after  we  had  invited 
all  those  whose  names  we  could  obtain, ' 
but  two  of  them  attended  the  meeting 
we  held  on  May  18  last  for  the  express 
purpose  of  persuading  all  the  other 
photographers  to  join  us! 

Considerable  evidence  has  already 
been  ofiFered,  and  we  believe  we  now 
know  the  man  who  has  sought  to  breed 
dissension  among  the  photographers 
of  our  city. 

A  long  time  ago — some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  since,  if  I  remember 
rightly — Rochester's  first  photographic 
society  was  organized.  This  flourished 
a  while,  then  died.  Later  on  the 
Rochester  Camera  Club  came  into 
existence,  and  it  likewise  passed  away. 

Mr.  Croughton  was  a  member  of 
both  these  societies.  Perhaps  he  is 
willing  to  name  the  man  whose  methods 
are  said  to  have  been  responsible  for 
their  collapse! 
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*'^Mr.  Croughton  states  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Rochester  Section  have  "in- 
formed the  Rochester  public  that  they 
were  the  only  Simon-pure  photographers, 
and  that  the  other  thirty  or  so  were  pre- 
tenders and  frauds,  and  that  it  was  only 
those  who  exhibited  the  Society's  badge 
in  their  show-cases  that  were  worthy  of 
trust  and  confidence." 

These  statements  are  absolutely  false. 

He  also  states — the  "very  select  few'' 
of  the  Rochester  Section  "do  their  best 
to  injure,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
those  photographers  who  are  outside 
the  ring." 

This  is  likewise  absolutely  false. 

The  members  of  Rochester  Section 
have  always  felt  and  shown  a  friendly 
interest  in  all  their  brother-workers. 
They  have  often  helped  them,  and  have 
always  desired,  and,  as  before  stated, 
.  frequently  solicited  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  Croughton's  ways  are  somewhat 
peculiar;  but  I  suppose  these  are  the 
methods  he  learned  "in  England 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  from 
Mr.  Hale  will  serve  to  explain  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  given  publicity 
in  the  periodicals: 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mock,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mock:  I  notice  the  St.  Louis 
and  Canadian  Photographer  for  May  contains 
an  article  by  G.  Hanmer  Croughton  entitled 
"Echoes,"  in  which  he  berates  the  Rochester 
Section,  and  introduces  remarks  purported  to  have 
been  made  by  me  at  the  New  York  meeting  in 
April. 

At  that  meeting  I  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to 
offer  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  Sec- 
tions when  the  work  of  the  Sections  was  up  for 
disciission. 

My  remarks  were  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Rochester  Section. 

I  felt  our  Section  should  have  a  larger  member- 
ship; but  living  so  far  from  Rochester,  and  being 
unable  to  attend  all  the  meetings,  I  was  not  aware 
the  Section  had  so  often  invited  the  outsiders  to 
join. 

I  have  found  the  information  on  which  my 
remarks  were  based  to  be  wholly  erroneous.  My 
informant  was  one  who  was  formerly,  but  is  not 
now,  a  member  of  the  Society. 

I  regret  the  fact  my  remarks  should  have  been 
published  without  equal  prominence  havine  been 
given  your  reply — which  wholly  disposed  of  the 
criticisms. 

Mr.  Croughton  not  only  failed  to  even  mention 
the  reply  you  made  before  the  New  York  meeting, 
but  used  my  remarks  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
thoughts  I  never  entertained. 

What  I  said  was  uttered  in  the  fullest  spirit  of 
friendship  and  good-will. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  position  as 
President  of  the  Section,  and  being  most  willing  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  I  can,  I  am. 
Most  cordially  yours, 

J.  E.  Hale. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  sale  of  the  auto; 
chrome  or  transparency  in  the  reception  room  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  suitable  method  of  displaying 
their  beauties  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  the 
most  convenient  method.  This  difficulty  has  been 
entirely  removed  by  a  clever  device  worked  x)ut 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  Autochrome.  It  has  been 
named  the  "Diascof>e,"  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  Diascope  is  a  leather- 
covered  case  with  two  hinged  doors  and  folding 
wings  or  side  shutters  which  support  the  picture- 
carrying  frame  at  the  proper  angle  and  cutting  all 
light  except  what  comes  through  the  plate. 

The  Diascope  is  so  arranged  that  the  light  first 
goes  through  the  plate  and  is  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  gives  the  colors 
a  warmer  and  richer  tone.  The  illustration  gives 
an  idea  of  the  form.    Finished  in  fine  leather,  hand  • 


somely  gold-tooled,  and  decorated,  it  will  do  much 
to  popularize  the  autochrome  at  a  good  price. 


They  can  be  made  in  any  size  and  fitted  with  a 
storing  cabinet  for  two  or  more  plates.     They 
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are  manufactured  by  L.  A.  Dubernet,  of  44  E. 
Eighth  Street,  New  York,  who  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  particulars  and  prices  on  request.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Lumi^re  Company  as  the 
ideal  way  to  show  autochromes. 


will  make  you  smile,  too.  Write  to  the  Berlin 
Aniline  Works,  213  Water  Street,  New  York,  and 
ask  for  their  "second  counter." 


VoiGTLANDER  &  SoHN  have  just  issued  a  new 
catalogue  of  their  new  cameras  and  binoculars 
which  is  unusually  interesting.  Their  all  metal 
cameras,  are  the  height  of  perfection,  and  are 
beautifully  and  wonderfully  made.  They  are 
hand  cameras  de  luxe,  and  the  photographer  who 
wants  to  make  himself  a  handsome  present  cannot 
do  better  than  go  through  this  catalogue  and 
select  a  reflex,  a  folding,  or  an  alpine  camera,  fitted 
with  either  a  Heliar,  Collinear,  or  Dynar  lens. 
No  better  instruments  are  made — the  Voigtlander 
lenses  are  too  well  known  for  their  excellent 
qualities  to  need  further  endorsement  on  our  part. 
Copies  of  this  interesting  catalogue  can  be  obtained 
from  Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  A.  C,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  free  on  request. 


Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  have  ready  for 
delivery  their  new  No.  1 1  catalogue.  It  is  by  far 
the  finest  catalogue  they  have  yet  issued,  280 
pages,  fully  illustrated  and  indexed,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  with  a  handsome  cover.  Many 
new  lines  of  goods  are  listed,  and  it  is  altogether 
an  attractive  and  useful  book  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  photographer — copies  can  be 
had  on  request.  Burke  &  James  advise  that  they 
have  been  appointed  sole  western  agents  for  the 
Autotime  Camera  Scale — one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  certain  methods  of  making  correct  exposures 
every  time  yet  invented.  They  are  money  savers 
and  picture  getters,  and  should  be  on  every  hand 
camera. 


Another  interesting  catalogue  is  the  one  just 
issued  by  the  house  of  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  listing 
everything  the  photographer  can  want  or  need. 
600  illustrations  in  300  pages  make  it  almost  as 
good  as  visiting  the  store  and  handling  the  goods. 
It  costs  10  cents  to  mail  and  will  be  gUidly  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  this  amount  by  Geo. 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  9th  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  very  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  be 
able  to  count  seconds  accurately.  Some  can  do 
so;  others  think  they  can,  and  some  get  con- 
siderably out  of  it  when  they  try.  Mr  F.  Harry 
Hall,  of  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  has  hit  upon  a 
method  of  counting  seconds  to  a  hair's  breadth. 
One  minute's  practice  and  you  have  a  system  of 
counting  five  or  fifty  seconds  in  the  simplest  and 
most  accurate  manner.  It  fits  the  vest  pocket  and 
is  worth  money,  but  can  be  had  for  the  asking.    It 


Ralph  J.  Golsen  Sxn»PLY  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
make  a  specialty  of  lenses,  new  and  second-hand. 
Their  new  list.  No.  25,  is  full  of  bargains  in  lenses 
and  outfits,  and  should  be  consulted  by  the  man 
who  wants  a  lens  at  a  reduced  price.  As  a  cata- 
logue it  contains  more  matter  to  the  page  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen;  its  sixty-five  pages 
could  easily  have  filled  out  a  200-page  book.  It 
won't  take  up  much  room  on  your  desk,  and  it 
should  certainly  be  there. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  Steinheil  Lenses  back 
again  on  the  American  market.  The  C.  A. 
Steinheil  Sohne  Optical  Works,  of  Munich^  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best-known  optical  houses  in 
Europe,  and  has  always  been  renowned  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  its  lenses.  Messrs.  Herbert 
and  Huesgen,  of  311  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  sole  American  Agents  for 
the  Steinheil  Works.  Mr.  Huesgen  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  lens  business  for  the  past 
fourteen  years,  latterly  with  •  the  Voigtlander 
Company;  he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  lens  question.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Claudy,  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine, 
demonstrated  the  great  possibilities  of  the  graflex 
camera  for  the  professional.  With  a  Steinheil  it  is 
an  ideal  combination  that  should  find  its  way  into 
every  studio.  Herbert  &  Huesgen  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  drop  them  a  line. 


-\ngelo  Platinum  is  repeating  its  last  month's 
success,  this  time  securing  four  out  of  six  prizes 
awarded,  including  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Illinois 
Convention,  and  the  returns  are  not  all  in.  Angelo 
looks  like  a  sure  winner  for  first  place. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  Photographers*  Association  of  Indiana 
liolds  its  convention  in  the  week  following  the 
National,  July  20  to  24,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
The  feature  of  this  meeting  is  the  award  of  a 
diamond  medal  of  honor  for  the  best  picture 
.shown — open  to  the  world,  Indiana  excepted. 
Pictures  entered  may  be  any  size  and  number,  but 
must  be  framed.  There  will  be  no  entrance  fee. 
The  Association  will  have  demonstrations  in  color 
photography  under  the  skylight  of  the  Daguerre 
Memorial  Institute^  in  which  they  hold  conven- 
tion. The  equipment  of  skylight,  dark  room,  and 
hall  was  especially  constructed  for  convention 
purposes  and  IncQana  can  justly  be  proud  of 
having  such  splendid  conveniences  for  public 
•demonstrations. 


The  New  York  TitneSf  Sunday  edition,  of  June 
28,  reproduced  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
.able  flashlight  photographs  ever  made.  It  is  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum  at  Chicago, 
with  the  recent  Republican  Convention  in  session. 
So  dbtinct  in  its  details  was  the  large  photograph 
taken  by  the  Times  representatives,  and  so  clear 
is  the  reproduction,  that  over  500  faces  in  the 
great  throng  are  clearly  recognizable.  No  such 
picture  was  ever  before  made  of  a  National  Con- 
vention. Every  part  of  the  vast  hall  is  visible, 
with  the  delegates  in  their  appointed  places,  the 
.spectators  in  the  galleries,  and  the  officers  on  the 
platform.  It  is  worth  preserving  as  a  useful 
memento  of  an  historical  event. 

The  photograph  was  taken  by  flashlight,  and 
six  men  worked  twenty-four  hours  on  the  prepara- 
tions. Forty-five  bags  of  powder,  suspended  from 
the  nrfters  of  the  hsdl  on  heavy  cables,  were  ex- 
ploded simultaneously  by  electricity  at  the  moment 
of  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 


Helen  Wyatt,  who  brought  suits  in  the  name  of 
a  guardian  because  she  is  under  legal  age,  sued 
two  stores  for  $5000  each  for  displaying  for  sale, 
without  her  consent,  her  photographs,  on  some 
of  which  were  written  "Miss  Wyatt." 

The  firms  alleged  in  defence  that  Miss  Wyatt 
had  informed  the  photographer  who  made  the 
photographs  that  she  was  a  "professional,"  had 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  actress,  and  itt 
consideration  of  reduced  rates  waived  her  rights 
in  the  photographs..  The  lower  court  gave  Miss 
Wyatt  an  interlocutory  judgment  by  sustaining 
her  demurrer  in  both  siiits  to  the  constitutional 
questions  raised,  from  which  the  firms  appealed. 
In  afl^rming  this  judgment,  Justice  Ingraham 
said  in  part: 

"I  can  see  no  constitutional  objection  to  this 
law,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  justified 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, but  from  considerations  of  public  welfare." 
All  the  Justices  concur. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  hold  its  fifty-third  annuiil  exhibition 
at  the  New  Gallery,  London,  September  17  to 
October  24,  1908.  The  exhibits  are  divided  into 
five  classes:  Pictorial  Photographs;  Scientific  and 
Technical  Photography;  Screen  Plate  Color 
Transparencies;  Professional  and  Commercial; 
and  Apparatus  and  Material.  There  will  be  no 
awards  made  in  any  section.  Wall  space  will  not 
be  charged  for  entries  in  the  first  three  sections. 
We  have  a  supply  of  prospectuses,  entry  forms, 
etc.,  and  will  be  glad  to  mail  copies  to  any  of  our 
readers  upon  application. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  Photographic  Convention 
of  the  United  Kingdom — the  Twenty-third  -\nnual 
Meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation— is  being  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  under 
the  presidenc}'  of  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet.  The  conven- 
tion partakes  of  a  junket  on  a  large  scale,  the 
daytime  being  devoted  to  sight  seeing  and  Aositing 
the  many  interesting  old  cities,  in  Belgiimi,  the 
evenings  being  given  over  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
lantern  exhibitions,  etc.  We  'will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  latter  had  exceptionally  small 
attendances;  the  charm  of  outdoor  life  on  the 
boulevards  of  Brusseb  after  sundown  is  irresistible. 


The  Appellant  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  has  affirmed  the  right  of  a  person  under 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  use  of  his  photo- 
graph for  purposes  of  advertising,  sale,  or  trade. 


We  wish  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  those  photog- 
raphers who  have  not  yet  decided  to  attend  the 
National  Convention,  July  14  to  17,  to  make  up 
their  minds  at  once  to  be  on  hand  at  Detroit  when 
the  convention  opens.  As  a  vacation  trip  you'll 
enjoy  a  week  in  Detroit;  it  will  do  you  good.  As  a 
business  investment  you  cannot  do  better — four 
days'  free  instruction  in  practical  studio  work 
under  four  of  the  greatest  photographers  in  the 
country.  See  the  picture  exhibit  and  take  note  of 
what  the  other  man  is  doing.  The  Autochrome 
process  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained  and 
results  shown.  Go  and  meet  your  fellow-workers 
and  get  a  broader,  bigger  view  of  your  profession. 
Take  a  note-book  and  jot  things  down;  there'll 
be  plenty  of  new  ideas  going  round,  and  you  can 
pick  up  lots  of  useful  pointers  that  will  mean 
money  to  you  when  you  get  back  home.  Go 
with  your  mind  made  up  to  have  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time,  and  you'll  not  came  away  dis- 
appointed. 


THE  PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER. 
By  William  Crooke,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
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ON  "KNOWING  IT  ALL." 


The  convention  season  of  1908  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  pholographer 
is  beginning  to  think  about  the  business 
he  is  going  to  do  when  the  busy  season 
arrives. 

Habit  becomes  to  many  of  us  a  second 
nature,  and  we  often  do  things  without 
stopping  to  consider  their  significance. 
Many  photographers  make  a  practice  of 
attending  their  State  or  the  National 
Convention.  It  has  become  a  custom 
with  them.  They  get  a  vacation;  they 
meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones, 
and  return  home  having  had  more  or  less 
of  a  good  time. 

What  did  they  see  or  learn  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  and  how  are  they  going  to 
apply  it  to  bettering  their  own  condi- 
tion ?  How  many  of  them,  after  watch- 
ing a  demonstration  by  Garo  or  Hoyt, 
remarked  to  themselves:  "That's  all 
right  for  Garo  of  Hoyt,  but  it's  no  use 
to  me;  my  conditions  are  altogether 
different,"  or  "  My  customers  would  not 
stand  for  it."  Do  they  ever  stop  to 
consider  that  if  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  photographers  do  certain 
things  in  a  certain  way,  it  is  a  way 
that  has  brought  them  to  their  high 
standing,  and  must  necessarily  be  the 
best  way  of  doing  those  things? 

Why  do  so  many  photographers  re- 


main content  to  do  a  small  business  in  a 
small  town  for  a  small  profit  for  so  many 
years?  Too  many  of  them  are  quite 
satisfied  with  their  work.  They  know 
all  about  photography,  and  if  they  are 
not  getting  as  good  a  living  out  of  it  as 
they  ought,  they  can  point  to  some  out- 
side reason  for  this  failure.  The  peojrle 
don't  appreciate  their  style  of  work;  too 
much  competition,  or,  perhaps,  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  too  near  a 
large  city — people  always  go  to  large 
cities  when  they  can. 

The  photographer  who  knows  it  all 
does  not  stop  to  ask  why  the  people  who 
live  near  a  large  city  prefer  to  go  there 
to  have  their  photographs  made,  in- 
stead of  going  to  him.  He  does  not 
realize  that  they  go  past  him  to  get 
better  work.  Then,  when  opportunity 
offers,  and  he  attends  a  demonstration 
by  one  of  the  big  city  men,  he  is  sure 
that  while  it  was  a  good  demonstration 
it  did  not  quite  fit  his  case,  and  goes 
home  thinking  little  more  about  it. 

The  same  thing  happens  after  he  hai 
seen  the  manufacturers'  display  of  new 
time  and  labor-saving  devices.  They 
are  very  good  and  very  clever,  but  there 
are  always  reasons  why  he  cannot  adopt 
any  of  them.  He  fails  to  observe  that 
the  biggest  men  in  the  profession  arc 
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much  interested  and  are  placing  their 
orders  for  anything  new  that  promises 
to^save  time  or  money.  They  do  not 
spend  their  money  for  the  love  of  spend- 
ing, but  with  a  desire  to  have  the  latest 
and  best. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  magazines. 
The  photographer  who  knows  it  all 
does  not  have  to  bother  with  them. 
He'll  tell  you  that  he  has  tried  them,  but 
never  found  one  that  was  any  help  to 
him.  He  is  so  sure  that  he  is  doing 
everything  just  right  that  the  idea  of 
trying  any  other  method  but  the  one  he 
knows  does  not  appeal  to  him,  and  so 
lie  does  not  read  the  magazines. 


If  the  photographer  who  attended  a 
convention  would  remember  what  he 
saw  there,  and  made  an  effort  to  thor- 
oughly try  out  some  of  the  newer 
methods,  he  might  possibly  find  that 
the  new  method  was  better  than  his  old 
one,  and  that  there  were  some  things  in 
photography  that  he  had  never  dreamed 
of.  If  he  makes  a  close  study  of  the 
methods  of  the  successful  men  in  the 
profession,  by  either  seeing  their  dem- 
onstration at  a  convention,  or  by  reading 
about  them  in  the  magazines,  he  cannot 
fail  to  improve  his  own  methods  and  make 
better  work  for  better  prices — which 
is  the  chief  end  of    the  photographer. 


CRITICISM. 


BY   PIRIE  MACDONALD. 


[The  following  article  by  Mr.  Pirie 
MacDonald  appeared  in  the  Associa- 
tion Annual.  Sidney  Allan,  the  well- 
known  critic,  takes  exception  to  these 
views.  His  rejoiner  will  follow  this 
article.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Questioned  for  his  opinion  of  the 
author's  latest  work,  the  critic  mur- 
mured, ''No!  let  us  remain  friends." 

This  seems  to  be  the  impression  most 
general  of  what  constitutes  criticism — 
that  its  only  mission  is  to  discover  faults 
^nd  belittle  virtues^,  and  with  as  much 
pain  and  dishonor  as  possible  I 

They  say  that  if  you  look  for  violet  in 
Nature,  you  will  find  that  everything 
will  seem  tinctured  with  it;  that  if  you 
look  for  red,  you  will  find  it  even  in  the 
green  trees  and  grass. 

So,  if  you  look  for  faults  only,  you  will 
find  them,  and  if  you  look  harder  than 
anyone  else,  you  will  find  more  of  them 
— and  probably  be  less  happy. 

If  you  keep  busy  finding  faults,  your 
mind  will  accumulate  quite  a  bunch  of 
them  before  long,  for  you  can't  help 


remembering  what  you  see,  and  it's  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  you  get  into  the 
habit  of  passing  over  the  good  things, 
almost  without  notice,  and  setting  store 
only  on  the  bad  ones. 

So,  if  you  want  to  have  a  big  stock  of 
good  things  on  your  front  shelf,  just 
look  for  the  good  points  in  other  folks' 
work,  and  get  your  mind  filled  with  the 
good  stuff,  and  when  you  want  an  idea 
you  won't  have  to  handle  fifty  faults  in 
order  to  find  one  piece  of  beauty. 

Try  this  plan  when  you  look  at  the 
pictures  at  the  next  convention,  and  see 
whether  the  exhibit  dpn't  do  you  more 
good  than  usual. 

I  guess  this  applies  to  people  as  well 
as  pictures. 


Guttapercha  and  Paraffin  Wax  Var- 
nish,— ^Very  suitable  for  waterproof- 
ing dishes.  Take  equal  parts  of  wax 
and  gutta,  melt  the  gutta  in  a  sauce- 
pan, add  the  wax  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Apply  hot. 


SIDNEY  ALLAN  ON  CRITICISM. 


On  the  first  page  of  the  Association 
Annual,  1908,  we  find  a  short  article  on 
"Criticism,"  of  rather  curious  diction. 
The  gentleman  author,  Mr.  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald,  of  New  York,  seems  to  have  a 
grudge  against  critics,  and  tries  hard 
to  give  a  knockout  blow  to  criticism  in 
general.  It  is  written  in  his  usual 
flippant  manner — a  lot  of  froth  and 
foam,  but  little  wisdom  to  imbibe — and 
we  would  pass  it  unnoticed  as  a  bit  of 
ill-advised  humor,  if  it  did  not  contain 
one  paragraph  of  such  malicious  intent 
that  the  attention  of  all  fair-minded 
readers  should  be  drawn  to  it.  It  surely 
takes  an  imusual  amount  of  cool  assur- 
ance to  assert  that  "  the  only  mission  of 
criticism  seems  to  be  to  discover  faults 
and  belittle  virtues,  and  with  as  much 
pain  and  dishonor  as  possible."  It  is 
nothing  short  of  an  insult,  not  merely  to 
photographic  writers  and  editors,  but 
to  the  judges  of  exhibits  and  com- 
petitions, as  well  as  to  those  professionals 
who  may  venture  an  opinion  on  other 
men's  work.  Of  course,  if,  after  having 
made  a  reputation,  one  gets  into  a  hope- 
less rut,  as  some  men  do,  it  is  pleasant 
to  assume  that  any  work  one  turns  out 
is  up  to  the  top  notch. 

We  assume  that  the  profession  cannot 


be  so  easily  bulldozed.  Criticism  is  a 
natural  occupation  of  everj'  thinking 
man.  It  fosters  competition  and  puts 
him  and  others  aright  with  his  profession. 
To  go  to  an  exhibition  and  simply 
admire  everything  without  discrimi- 
nation, as  the  New  York  gentleman 
advises,  is  an  absurdity.  He  himself 
may  have  risen  to  that  enviable  altitude 
where  he  can  "see  violet  even  in  trees," 
or  in  other  words  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  most  ordinary  routine  work. 
I  believe  the  majority  still  prefer  to  be 
less  "happy,"  and  keep  intact  their 
critical  faculties,  which  will  permit  them 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad. 
But  such  men  are  now  dishonorable^ 
and  take  special  pain  in  being  so.  Alas! 
the  boomerang  returns  to  the  gentleman- 
author;  and  in  this  sentence  he  stamps 
himself  as  one  of  those  vicious  critics 
that  his  very  words  despe  to  annihilate. 
And  so  far  as  his  impressionistic 
notion  of  criticism  is  concerned,  I  fear 
it  applies  solely  to  such  peerless  masters 
who  are  ordinarily  known  as  dead  ones 
or  people  with  a  swelled  head,  whose 
development  has  come  to  a  standstill, 
and  who  are  happy  without  any  further 
self-improvement. 

Sidney  Allan. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


BY  ELL^S  GOLDENSKY 


[There  is  no  more  popular  speaker 
at  photograpdic  conventions  than  Elias 
Goldensky,  and  his  eminence  in  the 
craft  demonstrates  the  soundness  of  his 
theories.  He  specializes  on  "Individu- 
ality," and  the  following  article  of  his, 
taken  from  the  Association  Annual,  is 
well  worth  your  attention. — Ed.  W. 
P.M.] 


It  is  established  that  photography  is 
rapidly  advancing  toward  the  artistic. 
Its  influence  is  felt  everywhere.  Tech- 
nical perfection  is  an  everyday  fact. 
The  products  that  we  are  using  are  of 
the  highest  quality,  and  today  the  men 
behind  the  camera,  whether  they  are 
making  postal  cards  for  the  masses  or 
working  for  the  exclusive  clientele,  do 
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not  encounter  any  difficulties  in  chem- 
ical manipulations  or  lack  in  any  me- 
chanical devices  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
ducing of  their  work  toward  a  higher 
standard.  We  owe  this  advance  to  the 
progress  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
general  and  to  the  manufacturers  for  the 
excellent  products  that  they  supply,  and 
not  least  to  the  photographic  press. 
Beyond  doubt,  photography  has  a 
function  that  everyone  respects,  but 
the  question  seems  to  be,  whether 
progress  must  be  confined  to  technical 
advancement,  or  also  may  develop 
toward  a  higher  pictorial  achievement. 

When  one  considers  the  great  mass  of 
conventional  productions  in  portraiture, 
one  feels  that  there  is  a  greater  scope  for 
advancement. 

The  photographer  of  today  is  eager 
for  something  higher;  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  everyday  results;  he  feels  that  he 
lives  in  an  age  of  the  keenest  competition, 
and  success  depends  on  producing  the' 
highest  quality  of  work.  He  knows  that 
trade  secrets  are  of  the  past;  that  his 
technique  is  at  his  command;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  public,  and  he  him- 
self, are  influenced  by  the  advanced 
workers  in  pictorial  photography.  They 
endow  the  work  of  the  camera  with  pic- 
torial composition,  atmosphere,  and 
personal  temperament,  and  pursue  their 
experiments  regardless  of  the  frequently 
expressed  opinion  that  .photography  is 
not  and  never  can  be  an  art.  The 
public  has  been  satisfied  with  a  mere 
likeness,  especially  if  carefully  executed, 
while  interpretation  of  character  or 
inner  nature  of  the  sitter  and  pictorial 
values  in  arrangements  have  not  been 
much  demanded.  Very  likely  they  were 
not  supplied. 

The  professional  photographer  has 
been  content  to  benefit  by  the  public 
taste,  and  eventually  he  became  a  trades- 
man. Some  photographers  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  a  technically  executed 
picture  must  necessarily  be  the  truth. 


excluding  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
higher  truth  than  this. 

The  advanced  amateur  proved  this  to 
us  by  using  the  same  mechanical  devices 
and  supplies,  and  yet  producing  pictures 
of  the  highest  artistic  conception.  He 
is  full  of  inspiration;  he  sees  art  in 
nature  through  his  temperament;  his 
conception  is  direct;  his  work  has  the 
element  of  life,  even  though  he  may 
lack  certain  technical  manipulations. 
He  learns  the  principles  and  carries 
them  out  by  methods  that  accord  with  his 
own  temperament.  It  is  often  said  that 
professional  photographers  are  inar- 
tistic as  a  body,  and  it  is  perfectly  true. 
To  verify  this  statement,  one  should  see 
some  of  the  past  exhibitions  at  the  con- 
ventions, and  recollect  that  in  such  a 
conglomeration  of  results  how  very  few 
pictures  had  sentiment  or  meaning. 
But,  thanks  to  the  educational  influence 
of  the  conventions  of  recent  years,  this 
old  traditional  method  of  overcrowding 
the  exhibition  walls  with  inartistic  and 
tiresome  mediocres  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

We  have  men  in  our  profession  who 
raised  a  new  banner  with  the  motto  on 
it:  ''Show  one  picture,  but  the  best.*' 
This  brought  legions  of  enthusiastic 
workers  under  it.  This  motto  stands 
for  highest  results  for  the  artistic,  for  the 
beautiful.  It  stands  for  individuality. 
It  means  that  your  picture  is  not  the 
same  as  your  neighbor's,  but  different. 
That  in  one  picture  you  show  your  best 
efforts;  that  you  should  train  yourself  to 
individualize  your  work,  because  indi- 
viduality is  the  keynote  to  the  artistic. 
It  means  that  the  picture  should  have 
some  purpose,  and  that  purpose  should 
not  be  conflicting;  that  your  intentions 
should  be  expressed  in  the  most  simpli- 
fied form,  whether  it  is  a  type,  character 
or  intellect,  beauty  of  line  and  form; 
whatever  your  aim  may  be,  express  it 
direct,  and  this  directness  should  be 
your   emphasis    and   your   result.    All 
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this  combined  should  mean  individu- 
ality. You  may  have  a  trick  or  two  in 
the  treatment  of  your  subject,  you  may 
master  a  certain  given  light  effect  or 
certain  clever  arrangement  or  pose,  but 
all  this  is  mannerism  and  not  individu- 
ality. Individuality  Is  the  result  of  a 
certain  training  to  memorize  facts  and 
forms  as  they  pass  our  observation,  and- 
be  able  to  register  them  as  they  appear 
to  our  artistic,  esthetic  taste,  which  is 
the  logic  of  our  artistic  training. 

The  spirit  in  photography  is  light. 
Study  the  values  of   the  highest   light 


comparing  with  the  darkest  shadows. 
Do  not  forget  about  the  planes,  as 
they  give  you  perspective.  A  proper 
treatment  in  composition,  balance,  or 
decorative  arrangement  will  give  your 
picture  character  and  structure.  Sup- 
press in  thfe  picture  what  is  uiunterest- 
ing,  giving  emphasis,  expressiveness, 
and  simplification  of  the  unimportant, 
strengthening  that  which  is  interesting. 

Individualize  your  work,  not  with  odd 
effects,  but  with  results  true  to  Nature, 
because  Nature  is  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion, and  that  is  artistic. 
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Probably  the  easiest,  most  used,  and 
least  admirable  system  of  storing  por- 
trait negatives  is  to  pack  them  in  plate 
boxes  and  stack  them  on  end  on  shelves. 
The  boxes  are  then  numbered  or  lettered 
and  a  record  kept  in  a  book. 

The  objections  to  this  simple  solution 
of  the  problem  are  plain.  In  the  first 
place,  cardboard  boxes  are  perishable, 
and  are  often  broken  at  the  corners. 
This  means,  of  course,  dust  in  the  box, 
and  dust  in  the  box  means,  sooner  or 
later,  a  scratched  negative.  Further- 
more, pasteboard  boxes  full  of  negatives 
are  space-fillers;  a  box,  with  the  waste 
space  it  contains,  takes  up  fully  as  much 
room  as  the  plates  it  contains,  unless 
they  are  packed  in  to  its  full  capacity. 
If  this  is  done,  it  means  hunting  over  a 
lot  of  plates  to  find  one,  or  a  few,  and 
consequent  loss  of  time. 

Finally,  the  time  is  sure  to  come,  in  a 
busy  gallery,  when  the  available  shelf 
room  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
finally  comes  to  an  end,  when  box  is  put 
in  front  of  box  or  on  top  of  box,  and 
trouble  commences  in  earnest. 

If  one  box  hides  another,  the  hidden 


box  is  sure  to  be  the  one  wanted,  and, 
when  it  is  finally  found,  it  means  taking 
down  all  those  in  front  of  it  to  get  at  the 
one  wanted — more  time  wasted,  more 
liability  of  breakage,  and  more  possi- 
bility of  dust  and  dirt. 

Now,  storage  systems  can  be  as 
opposite  to  this  and  as  elaborate  as  one 
may  have  desire  to  own  or  purse  to 
afford.  In  one  gallery  I  found  the 
problem  had  been  solved  by  purchasing 
cabinets  holding  each  twelve  drawers, 
each  with  an  interior  dimension  of  5J  x 
7^  and  a  length  of  22  inches.  These 
cabinets  were  filled  with  5x7  negatives 
standing  on  end.  Between  every  order 
was  a  paper  guide  bearing  on  its  pro- 
jecting upper  end  a  number,  a  date,  and 
a  name,  the  number  first,  and  all  the 
numbers  were  in  numerical  order.  When 
a  portrait  or  a  set  of  portraits  has  been 
made  and  the  order  delivered,  the  nega- 
tives are  filed  in  the  drawer  then  in  use, 
and  under  the  serial  number.  A  card 
index  is  kept  under  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  order  was  made, 
and  these  cards  contain  the  informa- 
tion of  name,  address,  size  and  style. 
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number  ordered,  and  price  paid.  They 
also  bear  the  serial  number  of  the  nega- 
tives in  the  order.  When  a  re-order 
comes  in,  my  friend  Doitright  has  but  to 
consult  his  card  index,  find  the  number 
of  the  order,  and  go  direct  to  the  drawer, 
pull  it  open,  rim  down  the  numbers 
until  he  comes  to  the  one  he  is  looking 
for.  There,  staring  him  in  the  face,  is 
the  name,  also,  that  he  is  looking  for. 

The  negatives  are  not  placed  in  en- 
velopes and  are  not  protected  each  from 
each  in  any  way.  They  are  carefully 
cleaned  and  dusted  before  being  put 
away.  As  they  stand  on  their  own  ends 
and  do  not  lean  against  each  other,  and 
as  they  are  clean,  they  do  not  damage 
each  other,  and  all  the  space  otherwise 
occupied  by  envelopes  bearing  data  is 
saved.  Of  course,  each  negative  is 
also  numbered,  in  ink,  upon  the  clear 
glass  rabbet,  in  order  to  allow  any 
negative  which  might  be  misplaced,  to 
be  re-filed  when  found,  without  any 
doubt  as  to  where  it  belongs. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  this  seems  the 
ideal  scheme;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  is  great  in  the  first  instance. 
Drawers  specially  made  in  a  cabinet  are 
apt  to  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
with  the  accumulated  negatives  of  a 
long  period  of  successful  business  their 
storage  in  such  a  manner  means  a  large 
expenditure. 

It  was  the  seeing  of  this  scheme, 
however,  which  led  to  the  devising  and 
installing  of  a  somewhat  similar  idea, 
at  a  price  which  is  well  within  the  reach 
of  anyone.   This  was  as  follows : 

A  set  of  shelves  was  built  in  the 
storage  room,  of  inch  plank,  braced 
every  four  feet,  and  very  strong  and 
rigid.  These  shelves  were  each  8  inches 
wide  from  the  wall,  and  from  the  top  of 
one  to  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it 
was  8  inches.  Hinged  to  the  bottom  of 
every  shelf  was  a  door,  which  hung 
down,  covering  the  shelf  below  snugly. 
These  doors  all  lifted  up  to  a  right  angle. 


in  which  position  they  could  be  braced 
forming  a  shelf,  and  they  could  also  be 
swimg  up,  covering  the  door  above  them, 
when  wanted.  On  these  shelves  were 
boxes,  each  5^  x  7J  x  12  inches,  of  half- 
inch  poplar,  nailed  together,  and  prov- 
vided  with  a  handle-pull.  In  these 
boxes  the  negatives  were  stored  as  in  the 
system  just  described. 

Now,  when  the  proprietor  wanted  a 
negative,  he  referred  to  his  card  set, 
found  the  number,  then  found  the  shelf 
containing  the  box  containing  the  num- 
ber of  negative.  The  door  below  the 
shelf  was  swung  to  a  right  angle,  and 
braced,  forming  an  addition  to  the  shelf. 
The  door  hiding  the  box  containing  the 
negative  was  swung  through  its  whole 
arc,  where  it  was  held  with  a  catch. 
The  box  could  now  be  pulled  out  of  its 
shelf  closet,  for  such  was  the  formation 
of  the  shelves  and  doors,  resting  on  the 
additional  shelf  made  of  the  door  of  the 
shelf  below.  Here  the  negative  could 
be  readily  found,  the  box  shoved  back, 
and  the  two  doors  let  fall,  without  in  any 
way  requiring  the  lifting  of  a  heavy 
box  of  plates. 

The  total  cost  of  installing  a  system 
of  this  kind,  was  about  22  cents  per 
hundred  negatives.  Having  ten  thou- 
sand negatives  to  store  the  cost  would 
be  about  $22,  which  would  include  the 
shelves,  the  boxes,  and  the  hardware, 
but  presumes  that  the  work  of  naiUng  up 
the  shelves  would  be  done  by  the  owner. 

I  recently  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme,  although  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  for  the  storing  of  about  1500  8  x 
10  negatives.  I  had  a  dozen  boxes  made 
of  poplar,  half  inch,  nailed,  which  cost 
me,  delivered,  $7.20,  including  iron 
handles.  These  are  set  upon  a  heavy 
shelf,  twice  the  width  of  the  box,  which 
is  fourteen  inches.  Another  shelf,  four- 
teen inches  wide,  is  directly  above  these 
negatives  boxes.  I  have  but  one  line  df 
twelve  of  these  boxes,  which  I  can  pull 
out  and  use  and  push  back  with  little 
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efifort.  The  guides  are  thin  cardboard, 
numbered  only,  and  with  a  card  system 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  the  negatives 
are.  I  can  find  any  negative  within  ten 
seconds,  and  the  boxes,  being  dust 
proof  and  protected  from  the  entrance 
of  dust  at  the  top  by  the  shelf,  keep  the 
negatives  in  perfect  condition. 

Had  I  any  great  quantity  of  eight  by 
tens  to  store,  I  think  I  should  put  them 
on  stands,  in  troughs  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  covers  on  the  trpugh 
boxes.  I  should  put  these  about  two 
feet  apart  and  have  a  removable  extra 
top — a  sort  of  table  top,  which  could 
rest  upon  the  two  sets  as  a  work  table 
when  I  wasn't  after  the  negatives.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  not  only  save 
space  but  effort,  and  be  less  likely  to 
result  in  broken  negatives  than  if  heavy 
boxes  of  eight  by  tens  had  to  be  lifted 
and  shifted  about. 

As  to  the  method  of  filing,  the  numeri- 
cal one  is  the  only  one  which  should 
make  any  appeal  at  all  to  the  practical 
man,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  no  shifting 
of  the  negatives,  once  they  are  in  place. 
If  you  attempt  to  file  negatives  alpha- 
betically, you  will  find,  for  instance, 
that  when  your  "C"  box  is  full,  and  you 
wish  to  put  some  into  '*D" — ^you  have 
to  shift  "D"  into  *T,"  **F"  into  "G," 
etc.,  until  you  will  find  a  box  wuth  room 
enough  to  take  up  the  expansion.  With 
the  numerical  system,  the  newest  nega- 
tives always  go  into  the  last  box,  under 
the  serial  number,  and  a  card  bearing 
that  number  and  the  name  goes  in  the 
card  system. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  com- 
plication to  put  the  name  of  the  party 
on  the  guide  card  between  negatives 
or  sets  of  negatives.  These  cards  can  be 
cut  the  right  size  at  a  paper  house,  and 
stamped  with  a  numbering  stamp  in  a 
short  while  by  a  boy,  and  that  part  of  the 
work  is  done.  The  card  system  should 
be  kept  by  the  order  clerk,  and  the  nega- 
tive number  attached  to  the  order  slip,  as 


with  any  other  system.  Of  course,  the 
same  number  should  be  put  on  the  neg- 
ative, either  with  ink  or  on  a  gummed  slip. 

In  the  matter  of  portraits,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  file  names  in  the  card  system 
under  the  alphabet,  and  you  would  never 
have  any  trouble  in  knowing  that  you 
were  to  look  for  Smith  under  "S,"  or 
Brown  under  "B."  But  when  other 
negatives  than  portrait  negatives  are  in 
your  line  of  work,  the  matter  immedia- 
ately  complicates  itself  in  this  wise:  You 
may  give  a  certain  picture  an  arbitrary 
name,  and  then  forget  the  name — it  will 
be  as  lost  to  you  as  if  it  never  had  been. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  take  a 
picture  of  an  athletic  event.  If  you  file 
it  under  the  name  of  the  man  who 
jumped,  and  want  it  again,  you  mav 
look  through  "A"  for  athletic,  "C"  for 
college  picture,  **  J"  for  jumping  picture, 
or  "B"  for  Brown  College,  and  never 
find  it,  because  it  is  under  **S" — 
"Smith,  Jumping!"  If  you  make  pic- 
tures of  an  automobile  race,  you  may 
file  it  under  "Automobile,"  "Race," 
or  the  name  of  the  winner.  Now,  to 
obviate  this  there  are  two  schemes: 

The  best  is,  undoubtedly,  the  cross 
index,  wherein  every  possible  title  is 
entered  on  your  card  system.  For  the 
jump,  then  you  would  have  half  a  dozen 
cards,  all  referring  to  the  one  picture. 
But  this  means  half  a  dozen  cards, 
storage  room  for  half  a  dozen  cards, 
girFs  time  for  making  out  half  a  dozen 
cards,  and  some  thought  on  your  part 
to  furnish  all  the  possible  titles.  As  the 
negative  may  never  be  of  any  more  use 
to  you,  this  njay  involve  a  total  loss. 

By  far  the  better  scheme,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  although  not  so 
neat  or  complete,  is  to  formulate  a  set 
of  rules,  and  write  them  down  and  hang 
them  up,  where  you  can  see  them,  and 
then  go  by  those  rules  and  no  others,  in 
titling  a  negative. 

These  rules  should  classify  your  pic- 
tures first,  according  to  any  scheme  you 
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may  prefer.  My  own  classifies  pictures 
according  to  generic  subject;  location; 
principal  object.  If  I  can't  find  a  title 
under  one  of  these,  I  can  always  find  it 
under  another. 

For  instance,  I  have  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  taking  the  oath  of  office.  It  is 
classified  under  "Capitol" — ^because  it 
isn't  a  portrait  negative.  If  it  was  under 
Roosevelt,  I  might  look  through  a  dozen 
before  I  found  it.  This  is  classified  under 
"Location."  I  have  some  pictures  of 
balloons,  which  are  under  the  caption 
"  Balloons,"  but  some  pictures  of  a  wire- 
less outfit  in  connection  with  balloons 
are  under  "  Wireless."  Balloon  pictures, 
under  generic  subject,  "Balloon,"  but 
wireless,  in  balloons,  under  principal 
object,  "Wireless." 


Of  course,  you  must  use  your  common 
sense.  A  picture  of  a  drill  of  men  might 
be  filed  under  "Men"  or  "Drill"  or 
"Soldiers,"  and  never  found;  but  if  you 
filed  it  under  *•  Military"  you  couldn't 
miss  it.  A  case  of  filing  under  generic 
subject.  But  two  soldiers  aiming  a 
coast  defence  gun  should  be  under 
"Gun,"  or  "Fort"  So-and-so,  the  former 
preferably,  since  a  principal  object  is 
there  to  file  by — also  a  location. 

Having  these  few  simple  rules,  titling 
your  negatives  so  you  can  find  them  is 
not  difficult.  I  should  strongly  advise 
the  keeping  of  two  files,  one  for  portraits 
and  one  for  other  work;  but  this  comes 
under  each  man's  individual  require- 
ments, and  must  be  settled  according  to 
the  character  of  his  business. 
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"There's  oiliness  1"  said  Squeers. 
Every  reader  of  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby  will  recall  this  quotation. 
"There's  oiliness!"  the  straight  printer 
photographer  may  well  exclaim  as  he 
watches  the  latest  developments  of  the 
oil-printing  farce.  Recently,  in  London, 
a  freak  exhibition  of  oil  prints  was  held. 
The  exhibits  were  of  the  omnibus  kind. 
Brown  took  the  negatives.  Griffin  made 
the  bromide  enlargements.  Piper,  the 
inventor  of  the  gumboil — I  mean  Bro- 
moil-process,  "treated"  the  enlargement 
and  Tilney,  the  art-critic-in-chief,  pig- 
mented 'em.  The  lion's  share  of  the 
pictorial  result  was  assign^  to  Tilney. 
One  naturally  asks  what  proportions  of 
the  credit  are  severally  assignable  to 
Brown,  Griffin,  and  Piper? 


Then  up  and  spake  the  bold,  bold, 
Mortimer,  and  he  holds  an  exhibition 
of  oil  prints  from  French  and  furrin' 
parts,  in  the  little  galleries  of  bosky  Long 


Acre,  which  is  near  Seven  Dials.  Where- 
upon the  henchmen  of  Brown  make  com- 
plaint that  their  thunder  has  been  bor- 
rowed. There's  oiliness,  and  no  mistake ! 
Finally,  the  brave  Sinclair,  of  54  Hay- 
market,  London,  enters  the  commercial 
field  with  a  half-page  advertisement  of 
materials  for  the  oil  process,  and  a  nice 
write-up  of  "Monsieur  Demachy,  the 
illustrious  {sic)  exponent"  of  the  Rawlins 
oil  process.  Illustrious  fiddlesticks,  Mr. 
Sinclair!  You'll  drop  your  money  as 
sure  as  houses. 


Where  is  all  this  folly  to  end?  Gum 
splodging;  oil  dabbing;  and  after  these, 
what?  Dunno:  unless  it  be  lunacy  of 
bewildered  amateur  photographers  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  make  good  prints,  and 
confused  by  the  heresies  of  Piper,  Tilney, 
Demachy,  Sinclair,  and  Company.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  gumboil  will  be  found  by 
Demachy  &  Company  to  be  just  about 
as  disappointing  as  bi-gum  has  plainly 
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turned  out  to  be.  These  people,  like  the 
late  Horsley  Hinton,  have  stupidly 
turned  their  backs  upon  straight- 
negative-and-print  photography,  only  to 
find  that  their  vague  aspirations  after 
a  satisfying  personal  control  medium 
are  unattainable.  And  all  the  while 
straight-print  photography  is  capable,  in 
good  hands,  of  giving  good  pictorial 
results — pictures,  in  fact,  virhich,  as  the 
late  Thomas  Constable  said,  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance. 


This  battle  of  the  printing  processes  is 
a  very  old  one  in  photography,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  ever  assumed  such 
a  ridiculous  aspect  as  in  the  present 
gumboil  development.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  the  beginner  in  photography  is  liable 
to  be  led  astray  in  the  matter,  and  to  be 
blinded  to  the  pictorial  merits  of  straight 
printing  in  carbon,  platinum,  bromide, 
and  self-toning  papers,  each  of  which 
does  all  that  gumboil  does  and  more. 
The  fatal  clamor  for  "  individuality"  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  This  reminds 
me  that  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia there  is  an  article  from  the  practised 
hand  of  John  Bartlett  on  albumen  and 
gum  bichromate  printing  which  com- 
mences with  the  remark  that  ^*  the  gum 
bichromate  method  of  printing  is  cer- 
tainly a  process  which  allows  of  the 
exercise  of  the  individuality  of  the  artist 
in  gum." 


Individuality  in  photography  is,  of 
course,  not  dependable  upon  the  use  of 
pigment;  it  can  fully  assert  itself  in 
straight  printing,  as  the  work  of  many 
successful  photographers  demonstrates. 
It  is  curious  to  note  such  an  able  tech- 
nician as  Mr.  Bartlett  taking  the  gum 
hichromate  process  in  hand  and  giving  a 
remedy  for  the  muddiness  of  the  lights 
which    that    process    yields.      This    is 


albumin,  which,  he  states^  if  added  to 
the  bichromated  gum  moderately,  keeps 
the  whites  clear  and  more  brilliant.  A 
valuable  hint  to  the  gummist,  may  his 
tribe  decrease !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bartlett, 
whose  knowledge  of  photography  is  very 
great,  and  the  less-informed  advocates 
of  the  process,  Demachy  and  his-  kind, 
have  ever  paused  to  reflect  that  a  tech- 
nically good  gum  print,  minus  personal 
control,  is  only  a  good  carbon  print  in 
disguise?  Then  why  not  make  the 
straight  print  right  off  and  cut  out  the 
personal  control? 


The  editor  of  The  Australian  Photo- 
graphic Review  devotes  the  introductory 
notes  of  a  recent  number  of  his  joumgd 
to  a  lament  that  amateur  photographers 
no  longer  join  societies;  and,  incidentally, 
that  nowadays  more  of  these  societies 
are  not  nowadays  formed.  He  appears 
to  cherish  some  sort  of  hope  that  this  is 
a  remediable  state  of  affairs.  His  only 
course  is  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 
Most  of  these  societies  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Modem  photography  is 
so  simple  that  there  is  no  longer  any  vital 
necessity  for  people  to  get  together  and 
talk  about  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  neces- 
sity is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  early 
gelatine  days.  In  London  of  more  recent 
years  some  of  the  societies  were  simply 
exploited  by  the  Ilford,  Bamet,  Paget, 
and  other  people  for  their  own  ends, 
and  the  thing  got  so  nauseating  that  I 
dropped  out.  When  plates  and  papers 
are  pushed  down  one's  throat,  revulsion 
is  apt  to  follow  the  dose. 


Broadly  speaking,  dear  brother  of 
Australia,  the  British  plate  and  paper 
maker  killed  the  British  photographic 
society  of  the  better  kind — I  mean  that 
at  which  freedom  of  discussion  and 
subsequent  publicity  in  the  press  was 
permitted.    Development   and   printing 
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formed  the  staple  themes  of  discussion 
at  those  societies,  and  whenever  anything 
was  said,  however  true,  that  was  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  Ilford,  Paget,  Cadett, 
Bamet,  and  similar  people,  it  was  religi- 
ously kept  out  of  the  papers,  under 
threat  of  a  stoppage  of  advertising. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  best 
men,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  began 
to  absent  themselves  from  photographic 
societies.  The  constant  presence  and 
espionage  of  the  plate-makers'  touts  and 
bullies  became  intolerable.  I  have  in 
my  possession  at  this  moment  a  printed 
copy  of  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Quan- 


tities of  Silver  in  Dry  Plates,"  by  Professor 
A.  Haddon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
experimenters  in  photography  in  the 
world,  which  was  read  before  a  London 
society  and  forbidden  publication  in 
the  press  because  it  did  not  please  a  firm 
of  English  plate-makers,  who  threatened 
stoppage  of  advertisements,  libel  actions, 
and  all  the  rest.  So,  dear  brother  of  far 
Australia,  you  now  know  some  of  the 
reasons  why  many  English  photographic 
societies  have  languished  for  want  of 
support.  The  plate  and  paper  people 
did  it! 

Cosmos. 
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[Talking  with  a  Fifth  Avenue  photog- 
rapher, he  confirmed  what  we  have 
often  reiterated  in  these  pages,  that  for 
good  rich  gravure  effects,  for  large  prints 
where  platinum  paper  would  be  expen- 
sive, plain  salted  paper  yields  beautiful 
results.  It  is  an  old  and  should  be  a 
well-known  process,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
our  younger  readers  we  give  the  foUow- 
resume  from  the  Year-Book  of  Photog- 
raphy,—Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

For  the  artistic  worker,  particularly 
in  large  sizes,  plain — or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  salted — paper  is  extremely 
valuable,  as  any  surface  or  texture  can 
be  used,  and,  by  variation  in  the  salting 
solution,  it  may  be  made  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  negatives. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  paper  for 
smooth  surfaces,  Rives  or  Saxe  may  be 
used,  and  for  rougher  surfaces  any  good 
drawing  paper  may  be  chosen;  but  it  is 
always  advisable  not  to  keep  these  too 
long  after  sensitizing,  as  there  is  a  chance 
of  their  turning  yellow;  still,  as  any 
quantity  can  be  "salted,"  and  as  they 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  this  condition, 
it  is  no  hindrance  to  their  use. 


The  term  "salting"  is  literally  correct, 
as  this  is  actually  the  providing  of  the 
paper  with  a  chloride  ssdt,  which  is  later 
decomposed  into  silver  chloride  when  the 
paper  is  sensitized;  but  with  the  salting 
solution  it  is  usual  to  employ  some  col- 
loid, such  as  arrowroot,  starch,  or 
gelatine,  which  prevents  the  silver  solu- 
tion from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the 
paper,  and  thus  prevents  the  print  from 
being  flat  and  dull-looking. 

The  best  size  is  certainly  arrowroot, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  easier  to  use  than 
any  other.  A  drawing  board  or  other 
flat  surface  is  required,  as  well  as  some 
brushes.  One  of  these  should  be  a 
flat  sable-hair  brush  of  not  less  than 
three  inches  wide,  and  the  hairs  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  other 
should  be  a  hog's-hair  stippling  brush. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  neither  must 
be  bound  with  metal. 

Whilst  it  has  been  advised  above  to 
use  a  drawing  board — and  this  is  useful 
for  large  sizes — it  will  frequently  be 
found  more  handy  to  use  a  sheet  of  glass 
in  the  following  manner:  Pin  the 
paper  down  to  a  board  or  table  with  two 
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good-sized  drawing  pins;  lay  the  sheet 
of  glass  so  as  just  to  cover  the  pins; 
then  turn  the  paper  over  the  glass,  and 
pin  down  at  the  other  end  beyond  the 
glass.  This  gives  one  a  raised  surface, 
on  which  the  sizing  and  salting  solution 
can  be  easily  brushed,  and  the  paper  can 
at  any  time  be  lifted  by  drawing  out  the 
two  bottom  pins,  and  it  can  then  be 
strained  anew,  which  is  very  frequently 
necessary,  as  it  cockles  as  soon  as  the 
warm  size  is  applied,  and  it  is  necessary, 
if  good  results  are  required,  to  re-strain 
the  paper.  This  wastes  a  little  paper, 
but  that  is  far  preferable  to  finding  when 
printing  that  certain  parts  are  less  rich 
than  others,  which  may  very  easily 
happen  if  the  paper  is  merely  pinned  flat 
to  a  board  and  then  left.  By  this  method 
of  working,  too,  the  paper  is  kept  much 
cleaner,  and  there  is  but  little  waste,  and 
one  can  control  completely  the  amount 
of  salts  and  size  to  any  given  area,  which 
is  not  possible  when  the  paper  is  floated. 


Salting  the  Paper. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
incorporate  the  salts  with  the  sizing 
solution.  The  chief  salt  used  is  a  chlo- 
ride, and  if  a  citrate  be  used  as  well,  a 
longer  scale  of  gradation  is  obtained. 
Then,  again,  one  may  shorten  the  scale 
of  gradation,  or,  in  other  words,  obtain 
pluckier  prints  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  bichromate,  or  the  scale 
of  gradation  be  increased  and  the  prints 
flattened  by  using  a  little  phosphate  of 
soda.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  by  pre- 
paring one's  own  paper  there  is  a  great 
command  over  the  results. 

A  satisfactory  salting  and  sizing  solu- 
tion may  be  made  as  follows: 


Arrowroot 192  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride 144   " 

Citric  add 15   " 

Sodium  carbonate 30  *' 

Water 10  oz. 


40  gm 

30    '' 

3    " 
6    " 

1,000  c.c. 

Rub  the  arrowroot  into  a  thin  cream 
with  about  an  ounce  of  the  water,  and 
then  add  slowly  in  a  thin  stream  to  7 
ounces  of  the  water,  which  should  be 
briskly  boiling,  and  stir  well,  and  con- 
tinue to  boil  gently  for  about  five  minutes, 
or  until  a  perfectly  clear  jelly  is  obtained. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  remaining  2 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  add  to  the 
arrowroot  and  allow  to  cool.  There 
should  be  no  necessity  to  filter  this,  but 
if  this  is  considered  desirable,  or  is 
necessary  on  account  of  lumps,  which 
will  be  due  to  faulty  manipulation,  then 
this  must  be  done  whilst  the  solution 
is  warm. 

To  make  the  above  work  with  greater 
brilliancy,  add  i\  grains  of  potassium 
bichromate,  whilst  to  make  it  give 
flatter  prints  add  2\  grains  of  sodium 
phosphate. 

The  correct  quantity  of  above  solu- 
tion for  any  given  sized  area  of  paper 
is  very  easily  calculated,  for  every  square 
inch  will  require  half  a  minim  of  solution ; 
so  that,  if  we  are  sizing  a  sheet  of  paper 
12  X  10,  we  should  use  12  x  10=  120  -^ 
2  =  60  minims.  It  may  possibly  at  first 
be  found  a  little  difficult  to  coat  this 
evenly,  in  which  case  the  operator  may 
add  a  little  more  water  if  he  thinks  fit,  but 
with  a  little  practice  this  will  be  found 
ample. 

Sizing  the  Paper. 

To  apply  this  size  measure  out  the 
required  quantity,  and  pour  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  paper;  then  with  the  flat 
brush  rapidly  distribute  the  solution  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  paper,  passing 
it  rapidly  up  and  down  in  one  direction; 
then,  if  the  paper  cockles,  re-strain  it, 
and  then  use  the  brush  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion to  that  at  first  used.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  seems  evenly  distributed,  use  the 
round  brush,  and,  holding  it  almost 
perpendicularly  above  the  paper,  work 
it  over  the  entire  surface  with  overlapping 
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circular  strokes  till  the  paper  is  surface- 
dry,  and  then  hang  up  in  a  warm  place 
to  dry. 

-  There  is  one  size  which,  whikt  a  little 
trouble  to  use,  is  extremely  happy  in  re- 
sults, because  it  has  no  tendency  to  sink 
into  the  paper,  for  it  does  not  dissolve, 
but  merely  forms  a  jelly,  which  has  to 
be  worked  into  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
This  size  is  agar-agar,  and  5  grains 
should  be  allowed  for  every  ounce  of 
water,  and  soaked  for  an  hour,  and  then 
boiled  till  it  forms  a  perfectly  clear  jelly; 
then  add  the  salts,  and  filter  whilst 
warm  through  a  piece  of  soft  linen — and 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  an  old  cam- 
bric handkerchief — and  then  allow  to 
set.  When  thoroughly  set,  it  should  be 
broken  up  small  by  squeezing  it  two  or 
three  times  through  fine  muslin. 

The  required  quantity  should  be 
measured  out,  and  thoroughly  worked 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  till  it 
presents  an  even  surface,  and  then  it 
should  be  hung  up  to  dry.  Arrowroot 
may  be  combined  with  the  agar-agar, 
and  the  solution  is  then  easier  to  work; 
in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  both  the 
arrowroot  and  agar-agar  given  above 
should  be  reduced  to  half. 

Gelatine  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
sizes  to  use,  as  it  forms  innumerable 
little  bubbles,  and  the  solution  so  rapidly 
sets  that  it  is  difficult  to  work.  Besides 
that,  if  gelatine  is  used,  the  prints  are  not 
so  suitable  for  platinum  toning,  which 
is  particularly  desirable  for  plain  paper. 

Sensitizing  the  Salted  Paper, 

As  regards  the  sensitizing  of  the  paper 
I  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  plan  as  already  advised  for  sizing. 
The  paper  can  be  floated  on  the  silver 
solution,  but  this  plan  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  silver 
solution;  this,  too,  is  apt  to  get  out  of 
order,  as  it  takes  up  some  salts  from  the 


paper;  it  is  weakened  after  every  sheet, 
so  that,  imless  one  tests  the  bath,  one  is 
apt  to  find  that  those  sheets  sensitized 
at  the  end  are  weaker  and  flatter  in 
printing. 

If  the  paper  is  to  be  kept,  then  some 
citric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  sen- 
sitizer. Considering  the  ease  with  which 
the  paper  can  be  sensitized,  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  procedure  I  recommend, 
unless  the  paper  is  to  be  kept  more  than  a 
week;  then  citric  acid  may  be  used,  but 
it  must  never  exceed  one-third  the 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate. 

Our  sensitizing  solution,  therefore, 
becomes — 


Silver  nitrate    80  gr.  160  gm. 

Distilled  water  to i  oz.  1000  c.c 

Or 

Silver  nitrate 80  gr.  160  gm. 

Citric  add 20  gr.  40  gm- 

Distilled  water  to i  oz,  1000  c.c. 


Preciesly  the  same  quantity  of  this 
solution  should  be  allowed  to  the  same 
area  of  paper  as  advised  above  for  sizing 
— that  is  to  say,  60  minims  to  120  square 
inches.  It  should  be  applied  in  precisely 
the  same  way  too. 

It  is  sometimes  advised  to  make  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver,  on  the 
ground  that  this  makes  the  paper  more 
sensitive  and  gives  richer  prints.  If  this 
is  desired,  then  the  citric  acid  must  be 
omitted,  and  enough  strong  ammonia 
.880  added  to  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed. 
As,  however,  this  paper  will  not  keep 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
exactly  the  same  results  can  be  obtained 
by  fuming  the  paper,  when  sensitized 
with  the  plain  silver  solution,  I  do  not 
advise  it. 

There  are  innumerable  variations  of 
the  above  formulae,  but  the  only  one  that 
is  at  all  valuable,  in  my  experience,  is  the 
following. 
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The  formula  is  recommended  by 
Thullier,  and  is  rather  complicated. 
He  recommends  immersing  the  paper, 
but  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  incorporating  the  salts  with  the  size 
and  applying  wiSi  a  brush.  The  solution 
then  works  out  thus : 

Sodium  phosphate 192  gr.  40  gm. 

Borax    9^  '*  20    ** 

Sodium  carbonate 48  "  10    ** 

Sodium  chloride 24  "  5     " 

Potassium  bichromate 0-05   "  o-oi     ** 

Water   10  oz.  1000  c.c. 

Arrowroot 192  gr.  40  gm. 

The  method  of  making  this  is  precisely 
as  described  above,  only  the  bichromate 
must  be  added  last. 

The  sensitizer  for  this  differs  slightly 
from  that  given  above,  and  should  be — 

Silver  nitrate 80  gr.         160  gm. 

I^ad  nitrate 80  gr.         160  gm. 

Distilled  water i  oz.       1000  c.c. 

This  must  be  neutral,  and,  if  not,  a 
grain  or  two  of  carbonate  of  soda  shoud 
be  added. 

This  gives  really  good  sepia  tones  by 
mere  fixation  in  an  alkaline  hypo  bath, 
but  with  platinum  toning  rich  blacks  are 
readily  obtainable. 


Matt  Albumin  Paper. 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  paper 
is  suggested  by  Von  Hiibl,  and  it  give 
results  which  are  intermediate  between 
albuminized  and  plain  salted  paper. 
The  idea  is  excellent,  as  one  may  ring 
the  changes  considerably  with  corre- 
ponding  variations  in  the  surface  of  the 
final  prints; 

White  of  egg i  oz.         500  c.c. 

Arrowroot  solution i  oz.         500  c.c. 

Salt 30  gr.  30  gm. 

The  albumin  must  be  whipped  to  a 
froth,  as  already  described,  and  allowed 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  clear.   The 


arrowroot  solution  must  also  be  made 
as  described,  and  then,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  has  sunk  to  90^ 
F.,  the  two  solutions  should  be  mixed; 
it  can  then  be  brushed  on  to  the  paper. 

The  sensitizer  for  this  may  either  be  a 
plain  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  the 
above-given  formula  with  half  the 
amount  of  citric  acid. 

As  regards  printing  on  plain  papers, 
the  negative  must  be  fairly  plucky, 
unless  the  paper  has  been  specially 
sensitized  with  bichromate  to  obtain 
vigorous  prints.  As  to  the  exact  depth 
of  printing,  this  again  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  paper,  the  toning  bath^ 
and  the  color  required.  If  very  deep 
rich  purple  and  black  tones  are  required, 
then  printing  must  be  carried  on  till  the 
highest  lights  are  fairly  deeply  stained. 

Before  toning,  the  prints  should  be 
immersed  without  washing  into  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  water,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  kept 
on  the  move  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
then  rapidly  washed,  and  they  are  ready 
to  be  toned. 

Toning, 

Any  toning  bath  may  be  used,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it 
too  strong;  if  gold  is  used,  it  should  not 
be  stronger  than  i  grain  to  the  pint. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  all  gold  toning 
baths  is  the  following: 

Chloride  of  gold ^  &"-         o  •  ^  ff^  • 

Precipitated  chalk J  oz.       1 2 . 5  gm. 

Water 20  oz.       1000  c.c. 

Shake  well,  and  allow  to  stand  till 
clear,  and  then  use  the  clear  portion. 

All  gold  baths  tend  to  give  purples 
and  purple  browns;  sepias  and  brown- 
ish blacks  can  only  be  obtained  with 
platinum.  This  bath,  too,  must  be  used 
fairly  weak,  and  the  following  formula 
will  be  found  satisfactory: 
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Potassium  chloroplatinite.  ..       3  gr.         0.2  gm. 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid i  oz.       12.5  gm. 

Water 20  oz.       1000  c.c. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  prints 
be  treated  to  the  preliminary  salt  bath, 
and  that  they  be  thoroughly  well  washed 
before  fixing. 

Ver}'  fine  tones  can  be  obtained  by 
first  immersing  the  prints,  in  the  chalk 
gold  bath  given  above  till  they  just 
begin  to  change  color,  and  then  well 
washing  and  toning  in  the  platinum 
bath.  With  deep  printing  very  rich  warm 
blacks  are  obtainable  by  this  method. 

The  fixing  bath  for  plain  paper  prints 
should  never  be  stronger  than  2  ounces 
of  hypo  to  the  pint,  and  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda  should  be  added,  so  as  to  insure 
its  alkalinity.  Provided  the  fixing  bath 
is  of  the  correct  temperature — that  is, 
about  65°  F. — five  minutes'  fixation  will 
be  enough  for  ordinary  papers,  whilst 


for  thick  drawing  papers  ten  minutes 
will  suffice,  particularly  if  plenty  of  solu- 
tion be  used  and  the  prints  are  kept  on 
the  move. 

The  after-washing  of  plain  prints 
should  be  precisely  as  indicated  for 
albuminized  paper. 

The  great  danger  with  plain  paper  is 
that  the  image  may  be  sunken-in,  flat  and 
gray,  and  this  is  very  frequently  caused 
by  too  strong  toning  and  fixing  baths; 
but  if  this  point  be  attended  to,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  preparing  the  paper,  and 
the  results  make  a  welcome  change  from 
the  interminable  round  of  P.O.P. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  process, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  surface 
can  be  obtained;  that  one  has  also 
immense  command  over  the  print  by 
varying  the  salting  and  silvering  solu- 
tions, so  that  the  paper  can  be  adjusted 
to  every  possible  class  of  negative. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  TIME 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The  growing  popularity  of  the  tank 
method  of  development  is  bringing  forth 
a  considerable  volume  of  literature  on 
the  subject.  The  following  from  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  sums 
up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  new  method: 

Nothing  so  damages  the  prospects  and 
discounts  the  real  merits  of  any  new 
method  or  process  as  indiscreet  and 
unjustified  claims  on  its  behalf.  At  the 
present  moment  there  seems  some  dan- 
ger of  this  happening  with  regard  to 
time  or  tank  development.  The  ordi- 
nary, matter-of-fact  worker,  having  given 
unquestioning  credence  to  extravagant 
statements  as  to  the  universal  capabilities 
of  this  method  of  development,  when  he 
finds  by  bitter  experience  that  these  are 
not  borne  out  in  practice,  is  inclined  to 


regard  the  whole  system  as  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be 
out  of  place  or  untimely  to  consider, 
without  favor  or  prejudice,  just  what 
time  development  will  do;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  it  will  not  and  cannot 
do. 

For  a  series  of  practically  uniform 
exposures,  such  as  a  number  of  snap- 
shots taken  successively  under  identical 
conditions,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  time  development.  The  negatives  or 
films  will  be  clearer  and  more  free  from 
fog  than  if  exposed  to  the  ruby  light. 
There  is  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble, 
the  whole  operation  being  more  easily 
and  automatically  performed.  The  re- 
sults, too,  will  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  providing 
the  exposures  have  been  correct.    The 
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inexperienced  amateur  is  more  likely  to 
secure  negatives  of  even  density  and  good 
printing  quality  by  this  method  than  by 
any  which  brings  his  own  fallible  judg- 
ment into  play.  To  judge  by  the  large 
number  of  tanks  and  developing  ma- 
chines now  sold,  the  amateur  has  become 
perfectly  aware  of  this  fact,  and  is  turning 
it  to  due  account. 

If,  however,  the  worker  is  tempted  to 
adopt  the  timing  system  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, without  allowance  for  vary- 
ing factors  or  exceptional  conditions,  a 
disillusionment  speedily  takes  place. 
The  too  common  statement  of  its  advo- 
cates, that  it  will  give  the  best  possible 
result  for  all  exposures,  whether  insuf- 
ficient or  excessive,  and  with  all  manner 
of  subjects,  cannot  be  substantiated,  and 
is  against  the  accumulated  testimony  of 
experience. 

Most  of  us  have  learned  to  acknowl- 
edge the  accuracy  and  the  uniformly 
successful  results  which  characterize  the 
Watkins  factorial  system  of  development. 
There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  this 
method  and  that  of  time  development 
are,  if  not  actually  identical,  at  all 
events  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  that  both  are  founded  on 
equally  sound  premises.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show.  The  factorial  system  makes 
allowance  for  differences  of  exposure, 
the  negatives  being  developed  for  differ- 
ent times,  as  regulated  by  the  time  of 
appearance.  The  timing  method  makes 
no  such  allowance,  but  treats  all  expo- 
sures exactly  alike.  The  two  systems 
cannot  be  compared. 

It  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  time 
development  that  the  best  possible 
result  is  obtained  with  underexposed 
negatives,  since  overdeveloping  and 
hardness  are  avoided,  and  that  nothing 
is  lost,  inasmuch  as  no  means  at  present 
known  will  bring  out  the  detail  which  is 
absent.  The  latter  statement  is  certainly 
true;  but  can  we  ever  be  sure,  with  the 


timing  system,  that  the  maximum  of 
shadow  detail  has  been  brought  out? 
This  seems  very  unlikely  if  the  plate  is 
only  developed  for  the  time  of  a  correctly 
exposed  negative,  considering  the  much 
greater  slowness  with  which  development 
proceeds  in  underexposure.  Then, 
again,  an  insufficiently  developed  under- 
exposed negative  loses  density  in  the 
fixing  bath  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
normal,  and  this  loss  is  greatest  in  the 
very  parts  we  most  wish  to  preserve — 
the  shadow  details.  Intensification  of 
such  an  unduly  thin  negative  will  not 
supply  the  detail  that  has  been  deUber- 
ately  thrown  away.  Then,  as  regards 
overexposure,  we  are  told  that  the  timing 
system  will  give  practically  the  same 
result  as  the  plan,  reconmxended  by  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  increasing  the  total  time  to 
about  half  as  long  again  as  that  indicated 
by  the  time  of  appearance,  and  after- 
wards reducing  with  ferricyanide  and 
hypo.  This  is  not  the  case.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  length  of  development  by 
the  first  method  will  be  equivalent  to  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Watkins — and  this  by 
no  means  follows — the  omission  of  reduc- 
tion will  make  a  very  great  difference, 
since  Farmer's  reducer  increases  con- 
trast, by  attacking  the  shadows  and 
half-tones  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
lights.  In  other  words,  the  timing 
system  flattens  an  overexposed  negative, 
while  the  Watkins  method  improves 
vigor  and  contrast  and  tends  to  preserve 
truth  of  gradation. 

It.  has  been  stated  that  by  exposing 
several  plates  upon  a  standard  subject, 
giving  each  a  correct  and  identical  exjx)- 
sure,  and  developing  these  for  slightly 
different  times,  it  will  be  easy,  after 
fixing,  to  decide  what  is  the  correct  time 
of  development  for  a  properly  exposed 
plate  at  a  given  temperature.  This  is,  of 
course,  true.  But  the  advocates  of  time 
development  go  on  to  make  the  curious 
qualification  that  correct  exposure  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  information 
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derived  from  incorrectly  exposed  plates 
is  sure  to  be  misleading.  Precisely  so! 
But  does  not  this  undermine  the  whole 
argument  that  all  exposures,  correct  or 
incorrect,  may  safely  be  developed  for  an 
identical  time  ?  If  an  incorrectly  exposed 
plate  is  no  guide  to  the  time  of  develop- 
ment of  a  correctly  exposed  one,  it  must 
follow  that  a  correctly  exposed  plate  is  an 
equally  bad  guide  to  the  time  required 
for  developing  an  incorrect  exposure. 

Our  uncertainty  does  not  end  there. 
Even  when  we  are  certain  of  the  constant 
composition  of  the  developer  and  of  a 
constant  temperature,  neither  of  which 
are  so  easy  of  attainment  as  might  be 
thought,  we  are  assured  by  the  plate 
manufacturers  that  the  time  of  develop- 
ment will  vary  in  different  batches  of  the 
same  plates,  and  also  according  to  their 
age  and  conditions  of  storing.  Factorial 
development  automatically  allows  for  all 
these  differences,  time  development  does 
not.  An  advocate  of  the  latter  system 
makes  the  significant  admission  that 
although  a  perfectly  printable  series  of 
negatives  can  be  secured  by  the  uniform 
development  of  varying  exposures,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  all  be  suitable  for 
the  same  printing  process.  They  will, 
however,  undoubtedly  suit  some  printing 
process.  The  professional  worker,  at  any 
rate,  will  much  prefer  to  see  what  he  is 
getting,  and  to  print  his  negatives,  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  his  precon- 
ceived intentions. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  for  a  series  of  uniform  exposures, 
correctly  timed  by  meter,  on  the  same 
batch  of  plates,  time  development,  if  not 
the  ideal  system,  is  at  any  rate  labor 
saving  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  For 
all  kinds  of  work  done  in  quantities  with 
practically  identical  exposures,  for  vari- 
ous scientific  and  experimental  purposes, 
or  for  the  manipulation  of  panchromatic 
plates,  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
But  for  dealing  with  a  mixture  of  sub- 
jects, problematic  exposures,  those  hav- 


ing marked  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
or,  in  fact,  the  generality  of  professional 
purposes,  portraiture,  architectural 
work,  press  photography,  etc.,  the  time 
system  of  development  can  only  lead  to 
disapp)ointment  and  inconvenience.  Still 
more  must  this  be  said  of  pictorial  work, 
where  truth  of  tone  and  gradation  are 
valued. 


A  PyrO'Soda  Developer  that  will  keep. 

A. 

Soda  sulphite 2  ounces. 

Potassium  metabisulphite J  ounce. 

Pyro 160  grains. 

Water  to 20  ounces. 

B. 

Soda  carbonate 4  ounces. 

Water  to 20  ounces. 

Use  equal  parts  of  each. 


The  Efficiency  of  Color  Filters.  In 
the  last  issue  of  Knowledge,  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  ordinary  yellow  glass  is  in  reality 
brown,  and  absorbs  quite  an  appreciable 
amount  of  green  and  red  light.  Atten- 
tion has  more  than  once  been  drawn, 
to  this  fact  in  these  pages,  and  now  that 
spring  is  approaching,  and  orthochro- 
matic  work  will  again  become  exten- 
sively studied,  it  is  worth  reminding  our 
readers  of  the  inadvisability  of  employ- 
ing cheap  light  filters,  as  by  reason  of 
their  green  and  red  absorption  they 
render  necessary  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  exposure  than  there  is  really 
any  need  for.  Plain  gelatine-coated 
glass,  stained  with  aniline  dyes,  such 
as  filter  yellow  or  naphthol  yellow^,  are 
vastly  more  efficient  than  "pot-glass 
filters,  and  render  the  minimum  increase 
in  exposure  only  necessary.  A  good 
orthochromatic  screen  may  cost  a  little 
more  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  advan- 
tages it  possesses  are  well  worth  the 
extra  outlay. 


By  William  Crooke,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
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Hy  Rheinhold  Lepsius 

PORTRAIT 
Bv  MacMonnies 


'•THE  SILVER  MIRROR" 
By  W.  Graham  Robertson 
Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


•Hon.  WHITELAW  REID* 
By  Sir  George  Reid 

••MLLE.  CREMER" 
By  Emile  Wauters 


••CARLYLE"— Whistler 
Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


"WHIvSTLER"— Boldini 
Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE— ON  SITTING  POSITIONS. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


In  the  last  chapter  we  have  observed 
that  the  full  profile  view  does  not  lend 
itself  particularly  well  to  standing  posi- 
tions. This  does  not  hold  good  with 
sitting  positions.  They  somehow  find 
their  most  favorable  expression  in  a 
clear  profile  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip 
of  the  shoe. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that 
James  McNeil  Whistler  painted  his 
tw^o  masterpieces  of  portraiture,  his 
"Mother,"  at  the  Luxemburg  Galleries, 
and  his  "Carlyle,"  which  we  reproduce, 
as  profile  views.  A  seated  figure  is 
generally  a  jumble  of  lines.  Treated 
in  profile,  the  lines  become  simplified. 
Only  one  arm  is  seen  in  its  entire 
length,  and  the  lines  of  the  legs  can  be 
more  easily  managed. 

The  great  difficulty  of  depicting  a  man 
seated  is  caused  by  his  legs.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  these  two  pieces  of 
stovepiping  fall  into  graceful  lines. 
And  comparatively  few  sitters  take 
enough  exercise  to  keep  their  limbs 
supple  enough  to  assist  the  operator  by 
placing  them  in  graceful  positions. 
When  a  man  sits  in  a  chair,  after  a  time 
he  feels  inclined  to  rest  one  leg  by 
crossing  it  over  the  other.  This  helps 
considerably  to  get  rid  of  the  two  par- 
allel lines  formed  by  the  lower  ends  of 
the  trousers.  The  two  most  natural 
ways  of  resting  one  leg  on  the  other  are 
shown  in  the  diagram.  A  is,  no  doubt, 
a  graceful  position,  but  it  is  only  suited 
to  a  certain  type  of  "young  and  stylish" 
men,  and  does  not  lend  itself  particu- 
larly well  to  photographic  portraiture. 
The  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  gen- 
erally dark,  and  this  (unless  very  skil- 
fully handled)  will  result  in  one  leg,  the 
one  touching  the  floor,  being  almost  lost 


in  tonal  darkness,  while  the  other,  by 
the  nature  of  its  position,  will  receive  an 
undue  share  of  light,  and  easily  look  out 
of  proportion.  B  is  by  far  the  most 
common  pose.  Everybody  assumes  it. 
Some  photographers  think  it  objection- 
able, because  it  often  makes  such  a  long 
straight  line  from  X  to  X.  By  getting 
the  sitter  to  cross  the  outer  leg  over  the 
nearer  one  (C),  this  line  is  got  rid  of; 
but  this  position,  on  account  of  its  fore- 
shortenings,  is  much  more  difficult  to 
take.  And,  after  all,  the  other  can  be 
managed  successfully,  as  we  see  in  the 
portrait  of  Whitelaw  Reid. 

To  return  to  the  full  profile  view.  I 
would  like  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  "Carlyle."  It  is  a  most  formidable 
object  lesson.  No  better  picture  could 
grace  the  walls  of  any  studio.  The 
majority  of  photographers  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  looking  at  the  Old 
Masters  for  inspiration.  A  few  pic- 
tures of  Whistler,  Alexander,  Sargent, 
Zorn,  Lenbach,  Bonnat,  contain  more 
instructive  qualities  for  the  up-to-date 
photographer  than  all  the  Old  Masters 
that  can  be  found  in  European 
galleries. 

Notice  how  sure,  simple,  and  well- 
balanced  the  composition  of  the  Carlyle 
is;  how  all  the  details  of  dress  have  been 
eliminated;  how  the  outline  has  been 
accentuated  against  the  background; 
how  naturally  the  figure  is  seated,  and 
how  well  it  has  been  placed  in  space. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  around  the 
figure.  One  feels  that  this  person  is 
seated  in  a  room.  How  few  photo- 
graphs can  carry  out  the  atmospheric 
effect!  (The  gloved  hand  resting  on 
the  cane  is  a  trifle  too  dark,  but  that  is 
only  the  case  in  the  reproduction;  in 
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the  original  the  color  value  of  the  glove 
tells  beautifully.) 

A  seated  person  in  profile  looks  con- 
templative, unconcerned,  isolated,  as  it 
were.  Looking  straight  ahead,  the  per- 
son seems  to  live  in  a  worid  by  himself. 
The  aspect  is  a  trifle  stem.  But,  for  a 
serious  portrait  of  an  old  man  or  woman, 
or  a  personality  of  prominence,  no  better 
viewpoint  can  be  found.  It  is  simple, 
dignified,  and  decorative  at  the  same 
time. 

The  other  views  have  a  more  pictu- 
resque tendency.  In  Fig.  2  we  have  the 
body  in  profile  and  the  face  in  three- 
quarter.  This  view  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  ones.  The  simplicity  in  the 
handling  of  the  body  is  preserved,  while 
the  face  turned  toward  us  has  a  more 
sympathetic,  cheerful  expression. 

Fig.  I  gives  us  a  full  three-quarter 
view.  It  has  the  charm  of  being  more 
pictorial.  The  lines  are  softer  and  have 
more  swing  to  them.  It  is  the  ideal  po- 
sition for  women.  The  lines  of  the  skirts 
flow  more  gracefully  (particularly  so  if 
the  gown  has  a  train)  in  this  position 
than  any  other.  It  affords  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  diagonal  line  arrange- 
ment. 

Figs.  3,  5,  and  the  famous  portrait  of 
Whistler,  by  Boldini,  show  us  the  full 
front  view.  The  simple  full  front  view, 
the  legs  straight  down,  as  exemplified 
by  the  MacMonnies  portrait  (Fig.  3),  is 
always  a  trifle  bulky  and  awkward. 
There  is  too  much  symmetry  and  too 
many  parallel  lines.  This  can  only  be 
improved  upon  by  special  lighting,  as 
we  see  in  Fig.  5  (by  the  by,  not  quite  a 
full  front  view),  or  by  placing  the  arms 
in  such  a  way  (viz.,  the  same  portrait) 
as  to  break  the  symmetry.  If  the  arm 
of  this  lady  were  hanging  down,  as  in 
the  MacMonnies  portrait,  the  composi- 
tion would  suffer  and  the  portrait  would 
look  rather  commonplace.  A  still  more 
effective  way  than  the  mere  shifting  of 
the  arms  is  to  give  the  entire  body  a 


peculiar  twist  or  swing.  This  Boldini 
accomplished  in  his  portrait  of  Whistler. 
This  portrait  competes  in  excellence 
with  that  of  Whistler's  "Carlyle."  It  is 
picturesque  in  the  extreme,  almost  too 
much  so.  One  thing  is  sure:  If  you 
ever  succeed  in  placing  a  sitter  in  a 
similar  position,  you  will  have  one  of 
the  most  successful  pictures  you  ever 
made.  But  I  fear  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  a  person  comes  to  your  studio  and 
assumes  such  a  position  naturally  by  his 
or  her  own  free  will.  One  cannot  force 
people  to  look  picturesque.  It  would 
prove  a  dire  failure.  The  Boldini  por- 
trait, however,  shows  that  the  general 
awkwardness  of  the  full  front  view  can 
be  overcome,  and  to  the  photographer 
who  sees  and  thinks  it  will  suggest  an 
endless  variety  of  new  poses.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Boldini  and  Mac- 
Monnies portraits  is  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked.  Both  are  natural,  but  one 
is  prosaic,  ordinar}%  while  the  other  one 
is  interesting  and  full  of  animation  and 
life. 

There  is  still  another  view,  which  in 
itself  is  more  picturesque  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  three-quarter  back  view,  with 
the  face  looking  over  the  shoulder.  It  is 
specially  suitable  for  women,  and  always 
sure  of  a  pictorial  effect. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about 
the  most  necessary  adjunct  of  all  sitting 
positions,  namely,  the  chair.  It  is  the 
real  stumbling  block  in  the  majority  of 
unsuccessful  portraits  of  this  kind,  and 
there  are  few  photographers  who  could 
not  tell  their  own  tale  of  woe  about  this 
most  obtrusive  and  unwieldy  piece  of 
furniture.  In  appalling  distinctness,  its 
arms  and  legs  appear  always  where  they 
are  least  wanted.  One  might  almost 
suppose  that  an  ordinary  piano  stool 
would  prove  the  best  vehicle  to  over- 
come all  these  difficulties.  But,  after  all, 
there  must  be  some  \dsible  support  to  a 
seated  person  (depicted  in  full  length), 
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and  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage 
the  backs  and  arms  of  the  sitters  without 
the  backs  and  arms  of  the  chairs.  So 
there  you  are.  The  chair  is  a  necessary 
evil.  But  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  those  huge  carved  monstrosities  of 
studio  armchairs,  with  a  back  twice  as 
high  as  that  of  any  chair  in  ordinary  use, 
have  ever  come  in  vogue.  They  mean 
death  to  any  portrait  with  artistic  pre- 
tensions, and  the  photographers  who 
patronize  them  are  in  misery  indeed — 
and  by  their  own  doings. 

My  advice  is  to  show  the  chair  as 
much  in  profile  as  possible,  as  in  the 
Whistler  and  Boldini  portrait.  It  does 
away  with  the  confusing  perspective  of 
the  legs.    Of  course,  you  can  subdue  it, 


as  in  Fig.  i,  or  disguise  it  with  drapery, 
as  in  Fig.  2.  But  one  means  extra 
work,  and  the  other  somehow  never 
looks  right.  People  don't  drape  their 
chairs  in  ordinary  life;  why,  then, 
should  it  be  done  in  portraiture? 

Much  trouble  could  be  avoided  by 
selecting  simple,  graceful,  fashionable 
chairs,  such  as  are  used  in  everyday  life. 
Their  lines  must  mean  something  in  the 
general  composition,  and  as  much  care 
should  be  bestowed  upon  their  arrange- 
ment as  on  the  arms  and  hands  and  legs 
of  the  sitters.  And  why  must  it  always 
be  a  chair?  A  settee,  a  sofa,  will  yield 
in  many  instances  much  finer  oppor- 
tunities than  the  stiff  and  awkward 
studio  chairs. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  PICTURE  POST  CARDS. 


BY   J.   PEAT  MILLAR. 


[As  Mr.  Millar  remarks  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  Photo  Notes ,  "the  pub- 
lic wants  picture  post  cards,"  and  the 
demand  is  as  great  in  this  country  as  in 
Europe.  Many  photographers  can  add 
to  their  profits  by  pushing  the  post  card. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  for 
producing  the  cards  in  quantities  a  firm 
of  half-tone  or  photo-process  printers 
be  consulted.  They  can  quote  prices 
much  lower  than  the  work  could  be 
produced  for  at  home. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  public  want  picture  post 
cards,  and  want  them  with  their  own  or 
their  baby's  photograph  on  them,  and 
if  a  photographer  is  not  prepared  to 
supply  them  they  will  quickly  go  else- 
where to  get  them,  and  the  sooner  the 
photographer  realizes  this  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  right-hand  side  of  his 
ledger,  which  is  a  point  worth  consider- 
ation. 

The  price  to  charge  for  post  cards, 


with  portrait  (per  dozen),  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  great  consideration.  They 
are  so  ■  near  the  size  of  cabinets,  and 
there  is  only  the  mount  and  mounting 
necessary  to  make  them  cabinet  cards. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
Picture  post  cards  are  things  by  them- 
selves, and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mounted  cards,  neither  is  there  nearly  as 
much  work  attachdd  to  them  as  to  fin- 
ished photographs.  Further  than  this, 
they  can  be  made  to  pay  as  well  if  not 
better.  When  only  mounted  prints  are 
wanted  from  a  negative,  the  photog- 
rapher may,  after  the  first  has  been 
completed,  almost  as  well  throw  the 
negative  away,  but  with  post  cards  it  is 
different,  as  the  order  will  probably  be 
repeated  many  times. 

There  is  another  opening  for  the  pho- 
tographer as  well  as  post  card  portraits, 
and  that  is  for  post  cards  with  views  on 
them.  Never  mind  though  all  the  sta- 
tioners round  about  have  a  large  assort- 
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ment  in  gorgeous  colors,  take  note  that 
they  are  all  much  the  same  views,  and, 
possibly,  not  the  best  in  the  district. 
Disregarding  all  existing  post  cards,  the 
photographer  should  obtain  a  selection 
of  new  and  better  views  than  any  in 
the  shop  windows,  overcoming  such 
obstacles  as  want  of  time,  pressure  of 
work,  etc.,  by  utilizing  the  hours  when 
the  studio  is  closed.  Having  obtained 
the  new  negatives,  print  a  number  of 
post  cards  and  take  them  to  the  various 
stationers.  These  may  not  want  to 
take  them,  having  plenty  in  stock 
already;  therefore,  a  good  plan  is  to 
leave  the  cards  with  them  on  sale  or 
return.  Probably  they  will  soon  sell, 
and  the  photographer  will  have  fresh 
orders  at  an  early  date.  If  the  cards 
are  to  be  sold  at  five  cents  each,  the 
photographer  should  endeavor  to  get 
thirty-five  cents  per  dozen  for  them, 
but  if  this  is  impossible,  should  accept 
thirty  cents.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
that  the  cards  cannot  be  produced  at  the 
price  to  insure  a  fair  profit,  but  it  is  the 
quantity  that  tells,  and  as  large  houses 
can  supply  them  for  less,  the  photog- 
rapher cannot  reasonably  expect  to  get 
more.  A  slow  worker  and  a  boy  can 
print  and  finish  a  thousand  post  cards 
in  two  days,  and  a  good  hard-working 
printer  and  assistant  can  print,  develop, 
fix,  wash,  and  finish  one  thousand  in 
one  day,  and  have  tune  for  a  smoke  now 
and  again  as  well,  so  it  cannot  be  said  that 
post-card  work  cannot  be  made  to  pay. 

No  doubt  some  photographers  will 
stare  at  the  statement  that  a  thousand 
post  cards  can  be  printed  and  finished  in 
one  day,  so  that  a  short  statement  of 
how  it  is  accomplished  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  post  cards  I  use  are  gaslight 
glossy.  Some  prefdr  bromide,  but  I 
object  to  being  in  the  dark-room  for 
days  on  end,  and  I  also  object  to  the 
time  bromides  take  to  develop.  I  use 
gaslight  post  cards,  but  I  expose  them 


to  daylight  and  develop  in  the  full  light 
of  a  large  yellow  window.  For  exposing 
I  have  a  daylight  arrangement  similar 
to  some  of  the  bromide  printing  ma- 
chines on  the  market.  It  is  merely  a 
square  opening  cut  in  the  wall  of  the 
room  and  has  a  sliding  door.  Outside 
there  is  a  small  chamber  with  a  glass 
roof,  not  unlike  a  miniature  studio,  with 
a  reflector  from  the  glass  to  the  bottom 
of  the  opening.  Inside  the  opening  is  a 
frame,  which  takes  any  size  negative, 
and  has  a  flap  pressure  board.  To 
work,  one  has  only  to  place  the  negative 
in  its  proper  position,  lay  the  post  card 
on  it,  press  down  the  pressure  flap  with 
one  hand,  and  expose  by  opening  the 
sliding  door  with  the  other  hand  (or 
with  a  foot  treadle  if  preferred).  As  it 
is  a  very  subdued  reflected  light,  the 
exposure  for  an  average  negative  is 
from  five  to  twenty  seconds,  according 
to  the  light. 

The  cards  are  developed  as  they  are 
being  printed.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
how  this  is  done,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
worker  were  exposing  with  the  one  hand 
and  developing  with  the  other,  the  whole 
thing  being  so  arranged  that  one  print  is 
developed  and  transferred  to  the  hypo 
when  the  next  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
developer.  The  cards  get  two  hypo 
baths  and  are  then  placed  in  rushing 
water,  a  hundred  at  a  time,  changed 
twice  and  drained,  and  then  placed  on 
ferrotype  plates  to  dry.  In  this  way 
a  large  amount  of  work  can  be  got 
through,  but  the  photographer  must  be 
prepared  to  wk,  in  fact,  to  turn  his  studio 
into  a  post-card  publishing  concern. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for 
the  quantity  of  work  turned  out  in  one's 
own  town,  it  can  doubtless  be  disposed 
of  in  neighboring  places,  and  this  only 
requires  a  little  energy  and  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  When 
starting  a  new  town,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
look  at  the  views  already  on  sale  there, 
and  then  take  some  quite  different  in 
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character.  In  the  dull  season  the  pho- 
tographer can  employ  his  leisure  time 
profitably  by  taking  negatives  likely  to 
be  of  interest,  and  when  the  busy  season 
comes  round  it  is  profitable  that  every 
morning's  post  brings  a  demand  for  a 
full  day's  work. 


Before  bringing  these  remarks  to  a 
close,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  tone  the  bromide  or  gaslight 
post  cards  in  quantities,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  insuring  a  similarity  of  tone,  and 
that  is  to  use  hypo  alum. 


THE  RECEPTIONIST. 


BY  MISS  JULIA  C.   REITH. 


[One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
readable  articles  contributed  to  the 
Association  Annual  is  Miss  Keith's 
paper,  which  we  are  glad  to  reprint  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Annual.  Miss 
Keith's  experiences,  gathered  in  the 
world-renowned  studio  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  and  generously 
placed  at  the  service  of  all  photographers, 
are  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  output  of  lectures  and  talks  we 
have  had  to  endure  at  some  conventions. 
Kead  it  through  yourself,  and  then  see 
that  your  receptionist  gets  it  off  by  heart. 
It  is  the  best  essay  on  the  receptionist  we 
have  yet  seen. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Kecently  a  gentleman,  who  has  been 
a  patron  of  the  studio  regularly  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  with  whom  I  have 
had  many  dealings,  came  in  with  a 
friend.  He  desired  to  introduce  the 
latter,  but  hesitated,  apologized,  and 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  forgotten 
my  name.  I  said:  "No,  you  haven't 
forgotten  it — you  never  knew  it." 

I  was  proud  of  the  incident  because 
it  proved  that  I  had  handled  this  cus- 
tomer satisfactorily  for  a  long  time, 
without  forcing  my  own  personality 
upon  him.  It  showed  that  my  interest 
in  the  business  had  impressed  him.  I 
think  this  one  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  a  receptionist — the  sinking  of 
one's  identity  in  promoting  the  interest 


of  the  studio.  I  do  not  mean  that  one 
should  have  no  individuality.  One 
should  not  be  a  mere  machine  or  an 
imitator  of  someone  else,  but  at  the  same 
time  should  not  allow  one's  own  affairs, 
likes  or  dislikes,  or  opinions,  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  with  a  patron. 

A  receptionist  should  be  like  a  cultured 
accompanist,  probably  just  as  much  of 
an  artist  as  the  soloist,  but  whose  per- 
sonality is  lost  in  a  perfect  performance. 

I  believe  another  essential  is  to  be 
cordial  and  courteous  to  every  person 
entering  the  studio.  One  should  be 
attentive,  listening  to  the  patron's  affairs 
with  interest  and  sympathy. 

I  believe  that  women  are,  therefore, 
more  successful  in  the  office  than  men, 
because  they  can  indulge  in  small  talk 
and  win  the  approval  of  customers  by 
being  good  listeners. 

While  I  regard  it  necessary  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  patrons,  and  I 
appreciate  every  attention  shown  me, 
I  never  allow  these  to  go  beyond  words. 
The  receptionist  who  accepts  favors 
places  herself  under  obligations,  which 
can  be  repaid  only  at  the  expense  of  her 
employer.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  saleswomen  who  have  been  con- 
tinued longest  in  service  are  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  customers  during 
business  hours,  but  their  desks  are  not 
covered  with  candies,  flowers,  or  other 
gifts.      These,    while    usually    offered 
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cheerfully,  almost  compel  return  favors 
when  orders  are  being  taken.  Go  to 
large  commercial  establishments;  the 
man  who  steadily  advances  from  the 
list  of  minor  employees  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  is  not  the  one  who 
has  been  showered  with  presents  by 
those  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal. 

I  said  that  one's  personality  should  be 
repressed,  but  this  should  not  be  the 
result  of  the  treatment  accorded  by  her 
employer.  The  owner  of  the  studio 
should  make  opportunities  for  her  recog- 
nition as  a  person  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. I  feel  that  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  receptionists  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  consideration  by  the  em- 
ployer. He  is  only  too  happy  to  let  her 
have  full  sway  when  the  ordinary  run' 
of  patrons  come  in;  but  if  someone  of 
importance  enters,  then  Mr.  Artist 
gently  hints — ^no,  not  always  gently — 
that  she  had  better  retire  to  a  secluded 
nook  and  get  busy  with  detail  work. 
This  method  prevents  the  receptionist 
from  getting  that  broader  and  more 
valuable  experience,  and  greater  self- 
confidence  which  comes  from  contact 
with  all  classes  of  customers.  Another 
common  and  very  unwise  practice 
among  employers  is  to  ignore  the  recep- 
tionist when  prominent  photographers 
happen  to  visit  the  studio.  I  never  had 
to  suffer  from  this;  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  any  member  of  the  profession, 
particularly  if  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leaders,  visited  us,  I  was  always 
brought  forward,  introduced,  and  given 
to  understand,  **Here  is  the  man  you 
want  to  know."  This  was  done  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  left  both  the  photog- 
rapher and  myself  at  perfect  ease,  giving 
me  an  opportunity,  by  comparison  of 
methods  and  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
to  profit  by  his  experiences.  By  reason 
of  this  treatment  I  have  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  nearly  every 
member  of  the  profession  whose  name  is 
known  outside  of  his  own  community. 


It  has  interested  me  in  them  and  has  led 
me  to  become  quite  familiar  with  their 
work. 

This  willingness  to  have  me  meet,  not 
only  the  most  important  customers  and 
also  the  most  prominent  photographers, 
was  but  one  of  the  phases  of  the  com- 
plete harmony  and  fullest  confidence 
existing  between  the  operating  room 
and  the  office;  I  do  not  mean  any  feeling 
of  a  sentimental  nature,  but  such  perfect 
understanding  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  friction  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  sitter. 

All  that  I  have  endeavored  to  say  nec- 
essarily implies  that  to  attain  any  fair 
share  of  success,  a  receptionist  must  be 
thoroughly  in  love  with  her  work,  enthu- 
siastic in  the  extreme,  willing  to  be  at 
her  post  early  and  remain  late.  One 
must  have  intuition  and  tact,  which 
may  be  natural  or  acquired;  must  be 
all  patience  with  a  patron,  and,  possibly, 
rather  exacting  with  other  employees  of 
the  studio  who  complete  the  order,  but 
who  do  not  meet  the  customers,  so  that 
the  latter  will  have  no  reasonable  cause 
for  dissatisfaction. 

It  should  be  her  pleasure  to  familiar- 
ize herself  with  the  names  of  persons  of 
consequence  in  the  community,  so  that 
when  such  a  person  enters  she  recog- 
nizes the  name  immediately,  a  source  of 
immense  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  one  reason  for  poor 
service  in  the  reception  room  is  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  many  employers 
to  make  no  allowance  for  occasional 
errors  in  the  handling  of  customers. 
No  one  becomes  proficient  at  such  work 
until  after  a  schooling  and  experience 
which  can  be  acquired  only  with  mis- 
takes. The  owner  of  the  studio  expects 
waste  and  loss  when  he  changes  printers 
or  uses  some  new  apparatus  or  tries  a 
different  kind  of  paper,  but  he  resents 
any  errors  in  judgment  in  the  office. 
Many  employers  also  make  a  grave 
mistake  when  they  listen  approvingly  to 
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complaints  against  the  receptionist  by  a 
patron.  The  saleswoman  should  be 
absolutely  truthful  and  candid  with  her 
employer  when  a  misunderstanding 
with  a  customer  arises,  and  he  should 
adjust  the  difference  without  dispar- 
aging or  embarrassing  his  receptionist 
in  the  presence  of  a  patron.  Though 
the  receptionist  should  be  treated  with 
justice  and  some  leniency  while  acquiring 
efficiency  in  her  work,  yet,  when  she  has 
finally  become  valuable  to  her  employer, 
she  should  not  forget  that  her  success 


has  been  achieved  only  by  experiences 
which  frequently  were  a  source  of  loss 
to  the  owner.  This  should  make  her 
appreciative  of  his  forbearance  and  pre- 
vent her  from  feeling  that  her  services 
and  work  are  underestimated. 

Those  who  are  kind  enough  to  follow 
this  rather  crude  endeavor  to  regard  the 
receptionist's  work  from  a  viewpoint 
behind  the  counter,  will  realize  that  it 
would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  a 
few  pages,  to  do  justice  to  this  interesting 
subject. 


P.  P.  S.  OF  N.  Y.,  BUFFALO  SECTION. 


An  enthusiastic  meeting  and  "two 
print"  exhibit  of  Buffalo  Section  Number 
Six,  Professional  Photographers'  Society 
of  New  York,  was  held  June  12,  at  the 
studio  of  F.  Pohle. 

The  prints  were  thoroughly  and  inter- 
estingly criticized  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hall. 

A  gold  watch,  handsomely  inscribed, 
was  presented  by  the  Section  to  Mr.  Hall 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  photographic  business  in  this   city. 

In  presenting  the  watch,  Chairman 
Harry  A.  Bliss  spoke  very  feelingly  of 
the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Hall  in 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 


stating  that  his  career  in  this  city  was 
one  of  which  anyone  might  well  be  proud. 
He  also  embodied  the  sentiment  in  his 
speech  that  much  was  due  the  Society 
for  the  bringing  together  of  the  members 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  appreciation 
of  the  good  qualities  in  one  another, 
and  doing  away  with  strife  among  the 
members,  excepting  in  the  way  of 
striving  to  do  better  work. 

The  **  outing"  on  Niagara  River,  on 
July  10,  was  an  unqualified  success 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  very  large 
party,  including  a  delegation  from  the 
Rochester  Section. 
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A  BADLY  stained  negative  can  some- 
times be  saved  by  bleaching  in  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  15  gr.;  hydrochloric 
acid,  5  minims;  bromide  of  potassium, 
5  gr.;  water,  i  oz.  Wash  and  re- 
develop in  clean  developer. 


A  GOOD  cold  varnish  for  negatives 
is:  Sandarac,  3 J  oz.;  benzene,  14  oz;. 
acetone,  14  ozs.;  absolute  alcohol,  7 
ozs.    Warm  the  solvents  slightly  in  a 


water  bath  when  dissolving  the  sandarac, 
filter,  and  carefully  cork. 


With  the  retouching  knife  many 
imperfections  can  be  erased,  but  to 
accomplish  this  successfully  much  prac- 
tice is  required.  Obtrusive  high  lights 
can  be  removed,  a  spotty  background 
simplified;  ears  that  protrude  a  Utile  too 
much,  or  are  too  large,  can  be  reduced, 
etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MACHINERY. 


BY  GEO.   W.   WHITNEY. 


There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about 
the  proper  lighting  of  machinery.  It  is 
invariably  up  to  the  photographer  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  for  if  the  machine 
is  heavy  he  will  be  obliged  to  photograph 
it  where  it  stands.  Only  the  portable  va- 
riety can  be  placed  in  a  suitable  position 
for  obtaining  the  best  light  effects.  In 
general  a  soft  diffused  light  is  the  best. 

A  double- coated  non-halation  plate 
is  necessary,  timed  very  fully  for  the 
shadows  and  strongly  developed.  A  good 
white  and  even  ground  cannot  be  made 
with  a  short  exposure.  Use  a  white 
curtain  or  cheesecloth  for  a  background 
and  shake  hard  during  exposure,  this 
will  give  a  smooth  ground  in  the  negative 
which  will  not  need  painting  out. 

The  floor  and  skids  under  the  machin- 
ery will  have  to  be  painted  out.  A  good 
mixture  to  use  is  carmine  and  chrome 


bad  lettering  in  the  title  or  description  of 
the  machine.  For  a  label  have  the  text 
carefully  drawn  the  proper  size  on  trac- 
ing cloth  obtainable  from  any  drafting 
supply  house,  and  print  on  negative 
paper,  which  gives  from  a  tracing  a 
white  line  on  a  dark  brown  ground. 
Manipulate  just  the  same  as  a  blue 
print.  Scrape  away  the  film  and  stick 
on  to  the  label  so  that  if  prints  right, 
then  paint  out  so  as  to  give  a  white 
ground  around  the  base.  Punch  out  of 
opaque  paper  the  number  of  the  nega- 
tive with  a  check  punch.  Scrape  off  the 
film  from  the  upper  left  hand  comer  and 
stick  on  the  number,  reversed,  of  course. 

Cut  out  a  vignette  and  paste  on  the 
frame,  cutting  a  hole  for  the  number, 
cover  with  tissue  and  you  are  ready  to 
print. 

The  lens  should  be  of  long  focus  to 


yellow  mixed  with  water  and  just  enough 
Lepage's  glue  to  make  it  stick. 
A  good  print  can  often  be  spoiled  by 
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avoid  distortion.  A  lens  of  18  inch 
focus  gives  very  satisfactory  results  on 
an  8  ?^  JO  p'atc. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  July  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  1908. 


First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  9.30  A.M.  by  President  Frank  W. 
Medlar,  of  Spencer,  Iowa. 

President:  The  convention  will  please 
come  to  order.  We  have  with  us  this 
morning  a  gentleman  whom  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  intro- 
duce, so  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so.  He 
will  give  us  a  short  address  of  welcome. 

Professor  Griffith:  Mr.  President, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention. 
It  has  been  some  years  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  do  so  today,  for  I  remember  when 
these  conventions  were  very  sm^ 
affairs,  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  look 
over  the  crowd  now,  that  I  find  only  a 
few  people  who  were  among  the  old 
patrons.  It  seems  that  a  new  genera- 
tion in  photography  has  come  up  within 
the  last  few  years.  For  the  past  few 
years,  each  time  when  you  have  come 
together,  I  have  been  abroad,  and  it  is 
now  only  by  accident  that  I  happen  to 
be  in  the  city  of  Detroit  while  you 
people  are  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  wel- 
come you  to  my  home  city 

President:  The  response  will  be  from 
Past-President,  J.  George  Nussbaumer, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  George  Nussbaumer:  Mr.  President, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  here. 
After  the  most  cordial  welcome  that  has 
been  extended  to  us  by  our  good  friend. 
Professor  Griffith,  it  seems  as  though  an 
unsuccessful  convention  here  would  be 
impossible;  it  seems  as  though  it  would 
be  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  in  Detroit 
this  week  and  not  have  a  pleasant, 
profitable  time. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  continue  very 
long  this  morning,  excepting  to  say  that 
we,  the  members  of  the  Photographers' 
Association,  are  proud  to  come  to  De- 
troit, for  several  reasons:  first,  because 
we  are  sure  that  we  are  welcome  here; 
that  is,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  good  convention  here^  and  we  are 
sure  it  is  going  to  be  successful,  because 
they  always  have  good  conventions  in 
Detroit.  The  first  I  remember  was 
the  time  when  the  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  withdrew  from  active  member- 
ship in  our  Association,  and  we  went 
from  here  to  Chautauqua  and  had  a 
most  successful  time.  Our  return  to 
Detroit  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
educational  convention,  when  our  dear 
friend  Papa  Core  was  President  of 
the  Association,  and  inaugurated  an 
educational  convention.  This  time  we 
come  under  the  leadership  of  the  schools 
and  the  most  brilliant  men  we  have  in 
the  profession,  and  with  our  attitude  to 
be  helpful,  to  see  that  which  is  good  and 
take  away  the  best  in  the  Convention,  I 
am  sure  that  we  can  all  be  thankful  for 
having  come  here,  and  to  Professor 
Griffith  and  to  the  residents  of  Detroit 
for  their  most  cordial  welcome. 

President:  It  has  been  a  custom  dur- 
ing the  past  years  to  have  an  address 
from  your  President  or  presiding  offi- 
cer. Though  that  is  merely  a  custom,  I 
have  failed  to  see  that  it  helped  in  any 
great  meagre  on  the  program  and  I 
intended  cutting  it  out,  but  the  balance 
of  the  Board  did  not  see  it  that  way,  so 
I  prepared  a  short  address  which  I  will 
read  to  you: 

In  greeting  the  members  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America  from 
year  to  year  as  an  humble  member  of 
this  body,  and  later  a  member  of  your 
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oflficial  Board,  I  have  felt  to  a  certain 
extent  that  this  body  of  men  and  women, 
representing  as  they  do  the  personnel  of 
professional  photography  in  America, 
should  have  more  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Association,  and  should,  as 
a  body,  more  forcibly  express  their  views 
as  to  the  policy  of  succeeding  conven- 
tions. Do  not  leave  to  the  five  over- 
worked men  selected  as  your  Board  to 
do  the  thinking  as  well  as  the  execution 
necessary  to  the  successful  completion 
of  a  program  for  your  instruction  and 
entertainment. 

We  are  meeting  today  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Detroit,  occupying  and  exhibiting 
in  the  same  building  where  were  first 
shown  the  results  of  the  new  school  of 
photography.  It  is  but  fitting  that  your 
attention  should  be  called  for  comparison 
to  the  works  shown  in  the  art  section  in 
these  two  periods,  not  alone  by  America's 
foremost  photographers,  but  by  our 
confrferes  from  across  the  water. 

To  you  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
behold  this  work,  now  in  style,  though 
crude,  gathered  under  the  executive 
hand  of  our  beloved  Papa  Core,  you  will 
remember  the  furore  of  the  awakening 
of  the  art  feeling  as  expressed  by  these 
first  attempts  to  do  something.  To  you 
I  would  say,  look  above  in  the  Art 
Department  not  alone  for  further  inspi- 
ration, but  for  the  lesson  this  grand 
display  is  trying  to  teach  you.  To  the 
progressive  all  things  are  possible.  He 
who  would  rise  and  ride  the  tide  of 
progress  will  find  it  easy  sailing,  but  will 
sink  should  he  seek  to  stem  the  tide  by 
standing  still  and  crying,"Of  art  in  pho- 
tography— enough." 

To  the  younger  generation  in  our 
profession  who  have  come  upon  the 
scene  of  action  after  the  battle  of  the  old 
school,  I  would  advise  you  to  step  upon 
the  crest  of  the  wave  that  leads  to  the 
great  future  of  photographic  possibilities; 
take  well  your  bearings  and  seek  not  to 
reach  the  goal  in  a  few  swift  strokes. 


ABSORB  ALL.  Digest  with  under- 
standing, lest  in  your  zeal  you  go  beyond 
the  buoy  of  safety  and  are  carried  on  to 
eternity  without  encompassing  in  any 
way  that  which  you  set  out  to  do. 

The  history  of  photography  is  a  history 
of  blighted  ideals  and  dissipated  hopes. 
He  who  may  be  on  the  crest  today,  to- 
morrow may  be  struggling  in  the  quick- 
saiids  of  despair.  Let  us  be  cautious 
not  entirely  in  the  sanity  of  our  pro- 
ductions, but  in  our  business  careers  as 
well.  For  he  who  is  able  to  combine 
business  and  sane  photography  is  sure  of 
success.  These  possibilities  are  today 
open  to  you  and  to  me,  my  friends,  and 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  grasping  opportunity 
as  it  is  presented. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
things  of  vital  interest  to  our  profession. 
The  work  of  the  Copyright  League  of 
Ajnerica  is  deserving  of  your  every  con- 
sideration and  stronger  support  than  it 
has  received,  either  through  the  indi- 
vidual or  our  organizations.  The  hand- 
ful of  men  in  our  profession  who  have 
had  the  farsightedness  and  nerve  to 
persuade  legislation  in  your  interests 
deserve  the  greatest  of  credit.  Their 
appeals  to  you  have  not  met  with  the 
fullest  of  confidence.  Frankness  and 
individual  effort  should  be  placed  at 
their  disposal,  as  these  proposed  meas-  , 
ures  are  not  drawn  in  the  interests  of  the 
few,  but  are  vital  to  every  professional 
photographer  and  the  protection  of  his 
productions. 

Photography  in  natural  colors,  the 
hope  of  the  profession  since  the  first  in- 
ception by  Daguerre,  seems  about  to 
come  to  pass,  as  the  rapid  strides  made 
in  that  direction  recently  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  within  a  few  short  months 
perfection  will  be  attained.  This,  with 
other  recent  inventions,  places  photog- 
raphy as  an  educational  factor  second 
to  no  other  allied  art. 

It  is  needless  in  this  short  address  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  growth  of  photog- 
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raphy,  or,  in  fact,  a  resume  of  its  accom- 
plishments. You,  as  progressive  mem- 
bers of  this  profession,  are  keenly  aUve 
not  only  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future  of 
photography.  It  is  of  you,  as  members 
of  this  national  body,  that  much  is 
expected.  Do  not  be  a  disappointment 
to  yourselves  or  those  who  will  follow 
you,  but  attain  a  standard  as  an  artistic 
workman,  coupled  with  thoroughness 
and  business  activities,  that  the  genera- 
tion following  will  gladly  emulate  your 
example  in  your  effort  to  carry  photog- 
raphy to  that  plane  rarely  reached — 
perfection. 

The  work  of  your  Executive  Board 
this  year  has  been  both  painstaking  and 
arduous,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  efforts 
will  meet  with  your  approval.  We  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  a  change  in  pro- 
gram was  desirable.  Hence,  you  have 
placed  before  you  at  this  meeting  a 
School  in  Technical  Photography  as 
practised  by  recognized  masters.  We 
feel  that  while  this  may  not  prove  an 
entire  success  for  lack  of  time,  it  will  be 
an  entering  wedge  from  which  great 
things  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
No  convention  or  class  work  built  on 
technical  or  artistic  lines  can  hope  for 
success  in  any  single  meeting  lasting  but 
four  days.  I  would  ask  you  that  should 
you  find  the  efforts  of  the  Board  this  year 
in  this  direction  worthy  of  your  future 
consideration,  that  you  extend  the  time 
at  least  two  days,  as  this  would  be  little 
enough  to  enable  our  class  leaders  to  do 
themselves  justice. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition, to  be  held  in  Dresden,  from  May 
to  November,  1909,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  exhibitions  of  photo- 
graphs ever  assembled,  and  a  fitting  time 
for  American  photographers  to  display 
their  skill. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  assist  in  every 
way  possible  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pirie 
MacDonald,  who  has  been  made  chief 


representative  of  American  professional 
photographers. 

For  the  able  assistance  accorded  me  by 
the  fraternity  at  large,  and  especially  to 
my  assistants  on  the  Executive  Board, 
I  wish  to  publicly  return  my  thanks. 
Without  their  support  the  duties  of  your 
executive  would  have  been  more  burden- 
some. In  presiding  over  your  delibera- 
tions, I  shall  endeavor  to  be  absolutely 
impartial,  and  will  trust  to  your  gener- 
osity to  excuse  any  shortcomings  and 
errors. 

The  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
Niagara  Convention,  on  Membership, 
which  were  not  ready  to  report  at  our 
last  meeting  in  Dayton,  will  report  Fri- 
day morning;  the  committee  consists  of 
F.  R.  Barrows,  W.  F.  Oliver,  and  E.  G. 
Hericks.  Also  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Academy,  consisting  of  C.  W. 
Heam,  G.  W.  Harris,  and  J.  M.  Apple- 
ton,  will  report  Friday. 

The  only  committee  I  have  to  an- 
nounce this  morning  will  be  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions:  J.  M.  Bandtel, 
C.  W.  Nieswanger,  and  W.  H. 
Ferguson. 

Following  this  meeting,  this  morning, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lively  has  a  demonstration 
in  flash  and  electric-light  photography 
which  will  occupy  the  balance  of  the 
morning  after  the  adjournment. 

Is  there  anything  further  to  come 
before  the  Association  this  morning?  If 
not  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Schlesinger:  I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ. 

Motion  supported  and  carried. 


Second  Day — Morning  Session. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.50  a.m.  by 
President  Medlar. 

President:  The  Convention  will  come 
to  order.  Our  first  order  of  business  this 
morning  is  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Evanoff. 
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Report  of  Secretary. 

Received  on  old  accounts    . 
*'         for  floor  space 
"         for  desk  space 
"         for  advertising 
"        all  other  privileges 


Total 

Paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer 


•23.00 
2,100.00 

304.85 
865.00 

4352 

S3»336.37 
S3»336.37 

I62.00 


Outstanding  account      .... 

President:  You  have  heard  the  report 
of  your  Secretary;  it  is  now  in  your 
hands.     What  will  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  move  that  the  report 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President:  We  will  hear  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  R.  Barrows. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Cash  on  hand,  January  i,  1907  .  .  $4,371.74 
Received  from  memberships  and  dues  1,997.00 
Received  from  Secretary  .  .  .  3,336.37 
Received  from  sale  of  ladies'  pins  .  31-25 
Cash  returned  by  Dayton  Entertain- 
ment Committee 170.00 


Total $9,906.36 

Disbursements. 

Paid  out  on  vouchers  upon  order  of 
President  from  Nos.  661  to  736, 
inclusive 5,068.17 


Balance  on  hand  January  i,  1908 


$4,838.19 


Mr.  Barrows:  I  have  concluded  to 
terminate  my  office  as  Treasurer  of  your 
Association  this  year,  and  I  wish  to  say  to 
you  that  those  funds  are  on  hand  in  the 
bank  for  delivery  to  my  successor. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  what  is  your  pleasure 
in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  move  that  the  report 
be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  S perry:  There  is  a  matter  that  I 
think  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Association.  In  yesterday's 
Daily  Bulletin  of  Photography  is  the  fol- 
lowing notice  : 

"The  following  telegram  received  on 
Saturday  by  Treasurer  Barrows.  Its 
contents  will  be  a  big  disappointment  to 
everybody. 


Boston,  July  10,  1908. 
T.  R.  Barrows, 

Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Large  box  of  foreign  photographs  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  wharf  yesterday. 
(Signed)  American  Express  Co.'  " 

I  understand  that  this  foreign  exhibit 
was  gathered  by  Harry  Fell,  and  con- 
sisted of  some  forty  or  fifty.  This  was 
released  from  bond  by  Mr.  Barrows 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Boston, 
and  while  it  was  in  the  Custom  House 
this  fire  occurred  and  the  entire  exhibit 
was  destroyed.  To  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  these  exhibitors  and  express 
our  regret  at  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
get  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  the  Association  to  these 
exhibitors. 

President:  We  will  now  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  Judges  on  the  salon  and 
color  class,  by  the  Secretary. 

Secretary:  The  color  photograph  cup 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Camp,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

President:  Is  Mr.  Camp  in  the  hall, 
or  his  representative?  (Presents  silver 
cup  to  Mr.  Camp's  operator.) 

Mr.  Campus  Operator:  Mr.  President, 
I  never  before  made  a  speech  of  any 
kind  and  all  I  can  say  is  I  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Camp  for  this  prize. 

President:  Is  there  anything  further 
to  come  before  the  meeting  this  morning 
before  we  go  on  with  the  demonstration 
in  electric  and  flashlight  photography? 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come 
before  the  meeting,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Third  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at 
10.30  A.M.  by  President  Medlar. 

President:  The  convention  will  please 
come  to  order.    The  first  on  our  pro- 
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gram  this  morning  is  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees. I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr.  Band- 
tel  is  chairman. 

Mr,  Bandtel:  Mr.  President  and 
Friends:  Your  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  twenty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is  a  most 
successful  one;  and, 

Whereas,  The  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  due  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed toward  the  successful  results 
obtained  this  year,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  tendered  to  the 
following: 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  for  courtesies 
extended  to  our  membership. 

The  Local  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee, for  their  continued  and  lasting 
support  and  the  several  entertainment 
features  prbvided  by  them. 

The  local  press  for  notices  relating  to 
our  meeting. 

To  the  photographic  magazines  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  advertising  our  convention  and  pub- 
lishing articles  from  our  officers,  and 
also  the  convention  report. 

To  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
for  their  patronage  for  advertising  and 
convention  space,  and  the  financial 
support  so  obtained  from  them  as  well 
as  for  their  grand  exhibition  and  the 
valuable  instructions  given  to  our  mem- 
bers during  their  demonstration. 

To  the  officers  of  the  Association  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
organization,  and  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  instruction  insti- 
tuted at  the  present  convention. 

Also  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Garo,  Elias 
Goldensky,  Dudley  Hoyt,  W.  S.  Lively, 
Ryland  Phillips,  and  Morris  B.  Parkin- 
son for  their  valuable  instruction  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  supported 
our  officers  in  their  plan  of  education. 


Also  to .  Mr.  J.  C.  Brulatour  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  making  the  lantern 
exhibition  a  successful  feature  of  our 
convention  by  the  loan  of  his  lantern 
and  valuable  slides. 

J.  M.  Bandtel, 
C.  W.  Neiswanger, 
W.  W.  Ferguson. 

I  would  say  that  after  this  report  is 
disposed  of  I  have  two  other  resolutions 
that  ought  to  be  acted  on  at  a  different 
time. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tions as  read  by  Mr.  Bandtel,  what  is 
your  pleasure  in  the  matter? 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  re- 
port was  adopted  as  read. 

Mr.  Bandtel:  Mr.  President  and 
Brother  and  Sister  Photographers :  When 
assembling  each  year,  though  we  have 
many  pleasant  things  to  come  before 
us,  and  instructions  to  receive,  there 
is  many  times  left  a  vacant  chair 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
recognize  the  passing  away  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  with  us  in  past 
years.  I  find  that  we  have  lost  dur- 
ing the  past  year  two  of  our  most 
honored  and  well-known  members,  and 
therefore  beg  to  present  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  Thomas  W. 
Pattison;  and. 

Whereas,  In  his  death  the  Photog- 
raphers* Association  of  America  has  lost 
a  valuable  and  honored  member;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America,  in  convention 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  1908,  do  hereby  express  our  sincere 
regret  at  his  death,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  be- 
reaved family  our  sincere  sympathies, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
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them,  and  also  file  a  copy  of  the  same 
with  the  records  of  this  Association. 
J.  N.  Bandtel, 
C.  W.  Neiswanger, 
W.  W.  Ferguson. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  reso- 
lution as  read.  It  is  at  your  pleasure 
now  to  adopt  it  or  not. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
rising  vote. 

Whereas,  The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  our 
midst  Benjamin  Pelgrift,  a  man  widely 
known  among  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion and  the  photographic  profession; 
and, 

Whereas,  In  his  death  we  lose  a 
valuable  member,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere 
regrets,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed   to    spread    these    resolutions 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  Convention, 
and  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  our  deceased  member. 
J.  M.  Bandtel, 
C.  W.  Neiswanger, 
W.  W.  Ferguson. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously  by 
rising  vote. 

President:  The  next  committee  report 
this  morning  is  the  report  on  Foreign 
Exhibits,  of  which  Mr.  Bellsmith  is 
Chairman.  As  he  is  not  in  the  room, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  him,  we  will 
take  up  the  next  part  of  the  program, 
the  presentation  of  life  membership 
certificate  to  Past-President,  C.  J.  Van- 
deventer. 

Papa  Cramer:  The  very  pleasant  duty 
has  been  bestowed  upon  me  of  presenting 
our  esteemed  friend,  Past-President,  C. 
J.  Vandeventer,  with  this  diploma  of  life 
membership  for  the  faithful  performance 


of  his  duty  as  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  I,  as  one  of  the  old  members 
and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
Association,  take  great  pleasure  in  per- 
forming this  pleasant  duty.  Mr.  Van- 
deventer (presenting  certificate). 

Mr.  Vandeventer:  (accepting  certifi- 
cate) Papa  Cramer  and  Friends:  I  ap- 
preciate this  membership  more  than  I 
can  express  in  words,  having  been  a 
member  of  this  Association  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  one  of  your  servants 
for  four  years  I  have  watched  the  work 
of  the  Association,  and  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  the  old  faces  back  every 
year  and  the  multitude  of  new  ones,  and 
I  hope  you  will  all  continue  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  you  have  in  the  past.  I  thank 
you. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

Mr,  Barrows:  I  have  a  resolution  in 
relation  to  the  Copyright  League.  I 
suppose  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
very  careful  and  painstaking  work  that 
has  been  done  by  a  coterie  of  men  in  the 
interest  of  the  Copyright  League,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Falk,  Mr.  P.  MacDonald,  and 
many  others  who  have  helped  to  advance 
this  matter  along  to  getting  before  Con- 
gress 2L  new  law  which  is  about  to  pass. 
You  all,  of  course,  have  read  more  or 
less  in  our  journals,  and  have  kept 
posted  on  this  matter,  and  many  of  you 
know  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  it  has  been  requested  that  I  put 
these  resolutions  before  these  members 
to  be  acted  upon,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  photographers  of  the  United  States 
stand  hand-in-hand  with  these  gentle- 
men in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Copyright  League. 

Whereas,  The  Photographers'  Copy- 
right League  of  America  was  established 
to  watch  over  and  protect  the  copyright 
interests  of  the  fraternity;  and,. 

Whereas,  It  has  thus  far  ably  repre- 
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sented  the  photographers  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  recent  struggle 
for  a  new  and  fair  copyright  bill;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  to 
the  Photographers'  Copyright  League 
of  America  our  fullest  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  authorize  it  to  act  for  us 
in  all  matters  relating  to  photographic 
copyright. 

I  would  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  I  would  like  to  see  this  resolution 
adopted,  and  to  make  it  as  forcible  as  it 
is  possible  to  do,  and  have  this  same 
transmitted  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  in  New 
York,  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  may 
know  and  have  authority  to  act  upon 
this  resolution,  and  if  I  may  present  this 
to  you  as  a  motion,  I  would  ask  for  a 
second  and  its  adoption. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  would  like  to  see  a 
rising  vote,  because  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  resolutions  that  has 
come  before  the  house. 

'  President:  That  is  out  of  order,  as  it 
is  all  over.  I  wish  to  make  an  annoimce- 
ment  to  those  manufacturers  who  have 
brought  articles  here  to  compete  for 
the  $ioo  cash  prize.  If  they  will  turn 
their  applications  in  to  the  Secretary, 
there  will  be  a  Committee  of  Judges 
appointed  to  act  on  same.  Turn  them 
in  immediately  this  morning,  and  you 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  your  devices  at  tomor- 
row morning's  session.  Please  bear  tfiis 
in  mind. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Location  is  next  in  order.  Mr.  Thuss, 
I  believe,  is  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thuss:  Before  giving  this  report, 
in  justice  to  all  concerned,  I  think  it  best 
to  make  a  little  explanation.  There 
were  so  many  cities  that  have  given  us 
such  kind  invitations  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  committee  to  decide 
to  recommend  any  one  place  above 
another.     Of  course  we  have  got  to 


recommend  one  place,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let 
you  vote  on  those  places  and  put  them  all 
in  nomination.  We  held  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  yesterday  morning,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  different  places 
were  there,  most  of  them,  but  a  few, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  were  not 
there,  and  it  would  be  only  justice  to 
them  to  let  them  put  forth  their  claims 
before  you  vote. 

The  main  thing  that  we  considered 
when  recommending  a  place  was  a  hall. 
The  places  were,  as  I  said,  all  good 
places  to  hold  meetings,  and,  as  your 
committee,  we  recommended,  first,  all 
the  cities  that  were  represented  there; 
then  we  have  letters  here  from  other 
places,  but  they  have  no  representatives 
here.  It  would  be  rather  lengthy  to  read 
the  letters  of  the  names  of  the  cities,  but, 
as  I  say,  there  are  representatives  from 
those  places  who  are  before  us,  and  they 
will  put  in  their  claims,  and,  as  a  com- 
mittee, we  recommend  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  next  meeting. 

Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Chatta- 
nooga, Milwaukee,  and  Niagara  Falls 
were  also  put  before  the  convention  and 
balloted  for. 

President:  We  will  now  hear  the 
results  of  the  ballot. 

Milwaukee 15 

Chicago 50 

AUanU 32 

Niagara  Falls 10 

Buffalo 7 

Rochester 157 

Total  number  of  votes  cast       .     .     271 

President:  We  will  hear  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.  Doty:  Before  reading  this  list  of 
names  the  committee  requested  me  to 
state  that  in  our  consideration  of  the 
men  whose  names  came  before  us  the 
first  consideration  was  the  good  they 
could  do  the  Association,  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  its  needs,  and  the  work  that 
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would  be  done  within  the  year  to  come; 
and,  second,  to  the  good  that  they  had 
akeady  done  in  the  past  as  reward  for 
past  service. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report: 

For  President:  Frank  R.  Barrows, 
Boston. 

Vice-Presidents:  A.  T.  Proctor,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  and  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff, 
Salem,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucy- 
rus,  O. 

Mr.  Bellsmith:  I  move  that  the 
nominations  be  closed,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote 
of  the  Association  for  the  names  as  read. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

(Applause  and  calls  for  speech  by  Mr. 
Barrows.) 

Mr.  Barrows:  My  friends,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  this  testimonial  of 
your  esteem  and  your  confidence.  You 
have  seen  me  laboring  in  your  behalf  for 
the  last  ten  years.  For  ten  years  I  have 
had  a  part  of  the  labors  to  bear  of  this 
Association.  All  you  know  how  well  I 
may  have  done  it.  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  started  in  your  employ  with  a 
black  mustache  and  I  now  bear  a  white 
one,  and  in  all  these  years  I  have  labored 
in  the  interests  of  all.  The  question  has 
been  raised  here  today  that  there  is  a 
conflicting  sentiment  of  interests.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  great  corporation  you 
have  my  hand  of  fellowship;  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  smallest  man  who  represents 
us  as  a  manufacturer  or  dealer,  he  shall 
have  the  same  share  of  consideration  as 
the  great  corporation.     (Applause.) 

This  applause  I  do  not  take  as  per- 
sonal; we  pass  over  the  personal  and 
look  to  it  as  for  the  good  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Association  should  be  greater 
than  men.  We,  as  men,  can  only  fight 
its  battles  and  do  our  best  to  maintain 
its  integrity.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
in  the  ten  years  of  my  employ  in  your 


behalf  and  in  the  interests  of  the  others 
who  have  governed  above  me,  that  at  no 
time  has  any  interest  been  considered 
more  than  another,  and  as  long  as  I  may 
stand  as  your  standard  bearer  for  the 
coming  year,  no  one  corporation  will 
dominate  another.  We  go  into  the  city 
of  Rochester,  inhabited  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  I  promise  you  now,  one  and 
all,  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
will  not  dominate  our  Board.  We  will 
take  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
that  which  they  wish  to  give  us  volun- 
tarily, but  we  ask  no  aid  other  than  that 
which  they  wish  to  give  for  the  good  of 
our  Association  members  and  for  our- 
selves. In  this  way  I  wish  to  have  you 
consider  that  as  we  go  to  Rochester  we 
do  not  go  as  a  corporation  interest,  but 
as  members  of  this  Association  and  for 
that  which  is  best  for  the  members  of 
this  Association,  and  in  this  light  I  would 
have  you  know  that  there  is  where  you 
will  find  us  throughout  the  year,  doing 
the  best  that  we  can  for  one  and  all  alike. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  12.15  P'M- 

Attendance  about  400. 


Fourth  Day — Morning  Session.  * 

Session  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.m. 
by  President  Medlar. 

President:  The  convention  will  come 
to  order.  Is  there  any  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  come  before  us  this  morning? 

The  first  in  order  is  the  report  of 
the  Judges  on  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Dealers'  Prize,  but  as  they  are  not 
ready  to  report  we  will  take  up  the 
report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Competitive 
Class  in  the  Art  Department,  and  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  judges 
that  there  was  a  leak  the  other  day 
which  should  not  have  occurred,  though 
it  was  an  accident,  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  Association  as  well  as  for 
the  competitors  that  there  was  a  leak, 
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as  in  going  over  the  exhibit  which  was 
recognized  as  the  best  exhibit  we  found 
that  they  did  not  comply  with  our  rules, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  throw  the  exhibit 
out  and  the  judging  has  been  done  over. 
This  is  the  report  handed  me  by  the 
judges.  It  has  not  been  opened.  It  is 
sealed  and  only  has  the  numbers  on,  as 
they  were  unaware  of  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  Secretary  will  open 
this,  read  the  numbers,  and  we  will  read 
the  names  from  the  book. 

Secretary  (breaking  seal):  The  report 
of  the  judges  is  as  follows:  We,  the 
undersigned,  beg  to  report  that  we  make 
the  following  decision  and  awards : 


First No.  22 

Second '*    33 

Third "15 


J.  W.  Porter, 
Joe  Knaffl. 

No.  22  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis. 

President:  Is  the  representative  of 
Mr.  Strauss  in  the  house?  Otherwise, 
this  will  be  packed  and  shipped  to  him. 

Secretary:  No.  33  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Doty, 
fielding,  Mich. 

President:  Is  Mr.  Doty  in  the  house? 
Mr.  Doty,  Mr.  HoUoway  will  do  the 
honors  of  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  HoUoway:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  now  affords  me  great 
pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
America,  to  present  to  Mr.  Doty  this 
prize.  Mr.  Doty,  while  this  may  not  be 
the  greatest  honor  that  you  could  have 
won  at  this  meeting,  it  comes  so  close 
to  it  that  you  ought  to  be  proud 
of  it. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  to  you 
because  we  have  watched  your  career, 
and  we  have  watched  your  work  as  it 
progressed,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring 
forth  new  men  occasionally,  and  I  trust 
and  bespeak  for  you  the  earnest  wishes 
of  all. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Doty:  I  never  knew  how  to 
make  a  speech,  and  never  made  one  in 
my  life,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  will, 
but  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the 
interest  that  you  have  taken  in  my  work, 
and  for  the  pleasure  that  I  see  in  your 
faces  at  this  honor,  and,  as  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  remarked,  it  is  not  the  greatest 
honor,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
placed  second  to  Julius  Strauss,  and  I 
think  that  that  in  itself  is  an  honor  that 
is  all  that  I  should  wish  for,  and  to  win 
this  prize,  this  honor,  from  our  National 
Association  satisfies  my  desires  com- 
pletely. 

The  competitive  work  that  I  have 
done  so  earnestly  the  past  year  has 
accomplished  what  I  started  out  to  do, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  now  fully  satisfied ; 
that  I  do  not  need  to  compete  in  order 
to  push  my  name  before  you  any  longer; 
that  I  have  got  acquainted,  and  that  is 
what  I  started  out  to  do.  The  prizes  in 
themselves  are  a  small  affair  to  me  as 
compared  with  the  friendship  and  the 
kindly  criticism  and  interest  and  all  the 
Association  has  brought  to  me,  so  that 
I  accept  this  prize  with  the  greatest 
gratitude  that  I  have  ever  felt  in  my 
life. 

Secretary:  The  next  award,  No.  15,  is 
Frank  Moore,  Cleveland,  O. 

President:  Is  Mr.  Moore  or  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  audience?  We  will  be 
obliged  to  ship  this  to  him.  That  closes 
the  presentation  of  the  trophies. 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  wish  to  state"  that  this 
afternoon  we  are  all  invited  to  a  trolley 
ride  around  the  city,  and  the  cars  leave 
at  2.30  at  the  corner  of  Brush  Street  and 
Jefferson  Avenue.  We  would  like  you 
to  be  there  promptly. 

President:  While  we  are  waiting  for 
the  report  of  Mr.  Schantz  I  will  make 
the  announcements. 

This  afternoon  a  Social  Session  with 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  3  p.m. 

The  Secretary  has  a  communication 
from  Mrs.  Almy  Pattison. 
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549  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America: 

My  mother  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  a  very  great 
deal  for  your  sympathy  for  us  in  our  bereavement 
and  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  the  flowers 
as  an  expression  of  it. 

Very  sincerely, 

Marie  Albcy  Pattison. 
Juiy  i^th. 

President:  We  will  now  have  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Devices,  by 
Mr.  Schantz. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Photographers^  Association  of  America: 
'  Your  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  decide  the  merits  of  the  several 
new  devices  entered  in  the  competition 
for  the  cash  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
invention  entered  in  that  class,  beg  to 
report  that  we  find  the  Adjustable  Print- 
ing Frame,  entered  by  Chas.  W.  Lewis, 
of  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  and  the  Rounds 
Baby  Poser,  entered  by  W.  G.  Rounds, 
of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  to  be  of  equal 
merit,  and  your  committee  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  the  amount  offered  be  equally 
divided  between  these  two  competitors, 
namely,  $50  to  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Lewis  and 
$50  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Rounds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  Schantz, 
C.  L.  Lewis, 
J.  M.  Bandtel. 

President:  There  is  no  necessity  for 
action  upon  this.  We  will  now  have 
the  demonstration  of  the  Rounds  Baby 
Poser. 

W.  G.  Rottnds:  This  poser  can  be  used 
without  attaching  to  accessory;  simply 
put  the  baby  on  the  base  and  let  the 
garments  drop  down  over  the  whole 
device,  so  that  it  is  entirely  concealed, 
taking  a  little  portion  of  its  garments 
under  each  shoulder  and  drawing  it  in 
the  clutch  it  holds  the  baby  from  moving 
in  any  way,  or  a  simpler  way  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  any  description  and 
fasten  it  permanently  at  either  end,  and 
after  you  have  let  the  dress  drop  out 


over  the  poser  take  this  band  right  out 
around  the  baby's  dress.  You  can  sit  it 
anywhere  without  removing  the  baby, 
and  it  gives  you  a  greater  variety  to  take 
baby  pictures  than  any  other  poser  on 
the  market.  If  the  baby  happens  to 
get  cross  during  the  performance,  the 
mother  sometimes  takes  the  poser  and 
walks  around  the  room  until  the  baby 
gets  quieted  down.  I  had  that  occur 
last  Monday;  the  baby  was  very  cross, 
and  we  could  not  get  a  picture  of  it  at 
all,  but  the  mother  picked  up  the  child 
and  waltzed  around  the  room  with  it  a 
few  times,  and  when  it  became  quiet  she 
dropped  the  baby  down  and  I  made  a 
snap  and  got  a  good  picture. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  first  time 
this  has  been  introduced.  I  simply 
brought  it  over  here  to  introduce  it  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  with  a  view- 
to  having  him  take  it  up  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  Canadian  device,  and  I 
think  they  will  distribute  it  through  all 
stock  houses  in  the  States,  and  it  is  very 
reasonable,  selling  for  $3  or  $3.50  each. 
The  wooden  base  is  made  of  cross- 
banded  materials,  and  is  not  a  solid 
piece  of  wood;  the  centre-piece  runs 
across,  and  the  outside  pieces  the  other 
way,  so  it  cannot  be  broken.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  kilter  with  it.  I 
would  suggest  that  anyone  using  it  use 
the  tape,  because  I  think  it  is  better  and 
handier. 

President:  We  will  have  the  demon- 
stration of  the  device  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
Adjustable  Printing  Frame. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Lewis:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  As  you  all  know  photog- 
raphy has  been  progressive  for  the  past 
number  of  years,  especially  in  our  later 
years  very  rapidly.  It  has  not  pro- 
gressed at  all,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out, 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing  frames; 
there  we  are  where  we  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago;  we  use  the  same  frame. 

WTiile  this  is  not  my  invention,  but  the 
invention  of  my  father,  who  has  been 
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dead  two  years,  I  am  here  to  demonstrate 
it  to  you  and  am  doing  the  business  for 
my  mother. 

The  point  of  vantage  in  this  frame  is 
that  the  frame  is  practically  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  negative  is  slipped  into  one, 
and  it  allows  for  any  adjustment  to  be 
made.  You  hardly  ever  get  a  photo- 
graph exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  nega- 
tive— ^it  allows  a  greater  range  of  adjust- 
ment in  every  way.  When  you  have  the 
figure  adjusted  properly,  tighten  these 
thumb-screws.  I  have  at  my  place 
about  six  or  seven  dozen  of  these,  and 
have  different  makes.  The  masks  are 
pasted  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  I 
have  ovals  of  all  description.  I  simply 
let  them  stay  there  after  I  have  them 
adjusted  to  the  general  line  of  work  I  am 
doing.  The  masks  are  always  ready 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  nega- 
tive in,  and  everyone  is  bound  to  be 
exactly  as  the  first.  The  mask  will  have 
the  white  line  on  it;  if  you  don't  want  it 
on  cut  it  off.  After  you  have  the  paper 
on,  all  you  have  to  do  is^to  clamp  it  over 
and  it  catches.  You  can  open  and  look 
at  your  print  and  go  on  printing  right 
along.  The  object  of  the  piece  of  brass 
which  you  see  coming  down  here  is  when 
you  get  ready  to  take  your  print  off  it 
throws  them  both  over  together;  one 
movement  throws  it  over  and  you  pull 
out  the  print.  You  do  not  have  to  put 
it  on  the  table  at  all  to  change  prints; 
you  can  do  it  better  holding  it  right  in 
your  hand.  One  suggestion  which  I 
would  make  in  using  this  is,  when  you 
are  printing,  and  when  you  are  going  to 
change  prints,  let  this  side  stay  down. 
Those  are  pretty  loosely  adjusted;  they 
have  got  to  be  in  order  to  have  them 
catch.  The  object  is  to  hook  them 
easier,  and  just  one  motion  does  it. 
Another  point  of  vantage  I  claim  for  this 
frame  is  that  your  negative  can  never 
drop  out.  It  is  right  there,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  it  being  broken. 

I  have  two  models  here;  they  are  very 


crude  models,  and  I  have  used  them 
every  day  in  my  work.  You  see  there  is 
a  vignetter  attachment;  it  is  simply  to 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  adjust  it  in  case 
you  want  it ;  you  can  shift  it  any  way. 

President:  Let  us  have  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Mr.  Parkinson:  Brother  Photogra- 
phers, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not 
expect  to  say  anything,  and  yet  this 
gives  me  a  good  opportunity  to  say  that 
this  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  most 
successful  conventions  that  I  have 
attended.  That  part  of  it  fro  n  which 
I  expected  possibly  the  least,  to  me  has 
been  the  best — the  demonstrations.  I 
have  never  seen  demonstrations  carried 
out  to  their  full  completion  as  they  have 
been  done  here..  I  have  had  no  idea 
that  three  photographers  of  different 
character  and  different  individuality 
would  be  able  to  go  further  than  sky- 
lights, into  a  place  with  an  ordinary 
window  where  they  moved  from  five 
feet  to  twenty-five  feet  from  that  win- 
dow, and  be  able  to  carry  their  individu- 
ality with  them.  If  you  look  at  some 
of  their  negatives,  they  look  as  though 
they  had  been  made  in  their  own  studios. 
The  demonstration  to  me  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
never  attended  a  convention  where  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  learned  as  much  as 
I  have  at  these  demonstrations.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  back  home  to  try  some- 
thing that  I  have  seen  on  the  little  dog 
that  lives  in  Boston. 

Why  should  Mr.  Garo  and  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Hoyt  come  here  and  absolutely 
counsel,  if  they  have  anything  that  they 
can  hold;  why  should  not  they  hold  it 
like  the  man  who  invents  a  machine  and 
patents  it  at  Washington?  It  certainly 
is  very  commendable,  and  I  am  sure  we 
all  know  that  they  did  the  very  best  that 
they  could.  Now,  there  is  one  man  here 
that  I  wish  to  speak  of  especially;  I 
think  the  photographers  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  him;  first,  as  a  demon- 
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strator  he  has  been  on  a  par  with  the 
other  two,  and  yet  he  has  been  in  that 
room  when  we  were  enjoying  ourselves 
at  the  hotels,  and  when  we  were  walking 
around  the  rooms  of  this  convention  and 
looking  at  the  pictures,  and  not  only 
retouching  his  own  negatives,  not  only 
printing  from  his  own  negatives,  but 
printing  from  the  negatives  of  his 
brother  photographers  who  were  fellow 
demonstrators  with  him;  I  refer  to 
Dudley  Hoyt.  Then  I  wish  to  say  that, 
on  technical  grounds,  the  pictures  that 
he  had  here  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  in 
competition;  that  is,  as  I  am  informed. 
Those  pictures  have  been  especially 
educational  to  the  photographers  here 
in  Detroit.  They  are  pictures  that,  as 
a  whole,  should  be  set  apart.  One  of 
the  greatest  photographers  in  America, 
whose  name  you  all  know,  and  has  been 
here,  told  me:  '1  will  take  my  hat  off 
to  those  pictures."  The  marvellous 
unity  of  colunms;  the  harmony,  the  beau- 
tiful steel  engraving  effect,  and  those 
pictures— if  you  notice  the  whole  plan  of 
the  picture — have  very  slight  differences 
between  the  darkest  darks  and  the 
lightest  lights,  the  most  deUcate  and 
feathery  differences  that  make  you  think 
that  they  are  almost  superior  to  any 
steel  engraving  that  you  ever  saw.  I 
suppose,  on  technical  grounds  of  policy 
or  expediency,  it  might  be  irregular, 
or  it  might  be  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, but  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
that  a  medal  be  presented  to  Dudley 
Hoyt,  a  special  medal,  for  having 
brought  his  educational  work  here  and 
having  carried  on  in  other  ways  the 
great  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  this  Association  at  the  time  of  this 
convention.  If  this  is  found  impossible 
to  be  carried,  I  am  willing  it  should  be 
wrong.  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  a  proposition  like 
this,  I  will  have  had  the  pleasure  to  have 
my  words  recorded,  if  not  in  printer's 
ink,  at  least  in  the  hearts  and  the  mem- 


ories of  all  who  have  heard  the  sound  of 
my  voice. 

Mr.  Barrows:  This  same  matter  once 
before  came  before  the  Association,  in 
which,  on  technical  grounds,  Mr. 
George  Van  Norman  was  awarded  a 
cup  outside  of  the  limitations  of  the 
various  requirements  of  the  Association. 
No  one  would  be  better  pleased  to  see 
recognition  go  to  Mr.  Hoyt  than  I,  and 
no  ohe  in  the  Association  here  assembled 
but  would  give  Mr.  Hoyt  all  the  honors 
coming  to  him,  but  if  the  Association 
managers  have  decided  that  the  pictures 
were  there  on  technical  grounds,  how 
can  we  give  him  special  honors  over  men 
who  have  come  into  the  competition 
regularly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right. 
Mr.  Hoyt  will  be  with  us  next  year,  and 
he  is  as  capable  of  winning  the  first  prize 
as  he  has  been  this  time. 

President:  Mr.  Parkinson's  motion 
was  not  seconded. 

Mr.  Vollinger:  I  move  you,  sir,  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  remarks,  that 
a  set  of  resolutions  be  drawn  up  and 
engrossed,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Hoyt,  thanking  him  for  his  valuable 
services  and  extending  our  thanks  to 
him  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  Barrows:  I  make  an  amendment 
to  the  motion,  that  it  include  all  the 
others  who  have  helped  us  through. 

Mr.  Vollinger:  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Barrows:  My  Friends:  It  be- 
comes my  very  pleasant  duty  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  Presi- 
dent, a  man  who  is  known  to  you  all  as 
a  man  true  as  steel,  loyal  to  his  friends, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  photography, 
untiring  in  his  energies,  and  who  has 
given  you,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best 
conventions  in  the  history  of  photog- 
raphy. 

It  is  but  fitting  at  the  present 
time  that  we  remember  him  with  some 
little  token  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  him. 
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One  of  his  great  hobbies  is  that  of  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  a^  we  shall  deliver  to 
him  today  this  beautiful  gun — the  cali- 
ber of  which  I  know  not,  as  I  am  not  a 
shot — may  he  in  its  use  aim  it  straight ' 
and  hit  the  mark  each  time,  as  surely 
as  his  aim  has  been  set  on  this  conven- 
tion. (Applause.)  And  now,  as  the 
time  is  late,  while  I  would  like  to  go  into 
the  histor)'  of  our  Association  during  the 
past  year  and  tell  you,  in  his  modest 
way,  how  loyal  he  has  been  to  his  officers 
who  have  been  under  him,  how  devoted 
he  has  been  to  your  interests,  and  how 
well  he  has  succeeded. 


I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Medlar,  in 
presenting  to  you  this  token  of  our  love 
and  esteem. 

Mr.  Medlar:  My  friends  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  offer  you  anything 
but  my  thanks.  My  heart  is  too  full  for 
anything  else,  but  when  I  go  fielding  and 
on  the  streams  and  over  the  marshes 
with  this  beautiful  weapon,  you  will 
be  always  in  my  thoughts.  I  thank  you 
with  my  full  heart  overflowing.  Thank 
you. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1909. 
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Green  and  Brown  Tones  on  Bromide 
Paper,  The  Photo graphische  Chronik 
gives  the  following  methods  of  producing 
various  green  tones  on  bromide  paper. 
The  prints,  which  must  not  have  been 
developed  too  far,  are  first  bleached  in 
the  following  bath: 

Water 100  c.c.m. 

Potassium  ferricyandide    .  6  grams. 

Lead  citrate      ....  4  grams. 

Acetic  add 5  c.c.m. 

This  must  be  filtered  before  use. 

The  bleached  prints  are  then  treated 
with  one  of  the  following  solutions: 

For  greenish  tones:  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  chloride. 

For  green  tones:  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  nickel  chloride. 

For  brown  tones: 

Water 150  c.c.m. 

Schlippe's  salt   ....       10  grams. 
Ammonia 5  c.c.m. 


Color-sensitizing  Plates  by  Bathing, 
Some  interesting  notes  are  contributed 
to  the  current  number  of  Photograph- 
ische  Mitteilungeny  by  Paul  Thieine,  in 


which  he  points  out  that  while  rapid  dry- 
ing of  the  bathed  plates  is  usually  desir- 
able, slow  drying  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  order  to  give  the  best  results,  six  to 
eight  hours*  drying  being  best  with 
wool-black,  according  to  Eder.  In 
order  to  make  bathed  plates  dry  quickly 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  sensitizing  bath 
has  been  often  recommended.  In  pref- 
erence to  this,  however,  it  appears  that 
an  aqueous  dye  bath  should  be  used, 
and  the  plates  subsequently  rinsed  well 
in  spirit.  For  especially  rapid  drying, 
the  bathed  plate  may  be  left  wet  for 
thirty  minutes,  then  placed  in  spirit  for 
five  to  six  minutes,  rinsed  in  a  subse- 
quent spirit  bath  to  rid  the  film  of  any 
tendency  to  "tear  marks,"  and  finally 
dried  in  a  warm  room.  Drying  within 
two  hours  gives  the  cleanest  and  finest 
plates  with  the  majority  of  the  new  iso- 
cyanine  derivatives. 


A  Rapid  Albumin  Paper.  An  albu- 
min paper  for  rapid  printing  and  devel- 
opment, which  may  be  prepared  with 
ven^  little  trouble,  is  described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Photo-Revue.    The 
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raw  paper  is  first  floated  for  about  three 
minutes  on  the  following  bath : 


Potassium  bromide 
Albumin       .     . 


2  grams, 
loo  c.c.m. 


The  paper  is  next  drained  and  dried, 
and  then,  in  the  dark  room,  sensitized 
by  flotation  upon  the  silver  nitrate  bath, 
as  under: 


Silver  nitrate 
Distilled  water 


15  grams. 
100  c.c.m. 


The  paper  is  now  dried  in  darkness 
and  afterward  by  red  light,  rinsed  in 
several  changes  of  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  then  once 
more  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  treated  ex- 
actly as  bromide  paper,  and  the  prints 
will  be  foimd  to  tone  well  with  any  of 
the  recognized  formulas  for  toning  bro- 
mide prints. 


Combined  Fold  and  Platinum  Tones. 
A  good  method  of  toning  with  gold 
and  platinum  has  been  suggested  by 
Lumifere.  The  prints  are  first  well 
washed  and  toned  in  the  following  plati- 
num bath: 

Water Bounces. 

Common  salt 30  grains. 

Potassium  chloroplatinite      .     .  15  grains. 

Alum 75  grains. 

They  are  left  in  this  bath  until  of  a  sepia 
tone,  and  are  then  well  washed  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  transferred  to  a  combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath,  where  the  tone 
becomes  much  colder  owing  to  the  de- 
posit of  the  gold  upon  the  previously 
deposited  platinum. 

Pyro  Stains  Before  and  After  Fixing, 
According  to  a  contemporary,  the  yellow 
stains  obtained  when  developing  with 
pyro  may  be  removed  in  two  ways,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  was  done  between 
development  and  fixing  or  after  fixing. 
In  the  first  case  a  solution  containing  i 
dram  each  of  sodium  sulphite  and  alum 
and  16  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 


each  ounce  of  water  may  be  used,  whilst, 
if  the  stain  be  removed  after  fixing,  the 
following  bath  is  the  best : 

Water 3  ounces. 

Glycerine    ...  ...       3  ounces. 

Hypo 2  ounces 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Negatives,  M. 
Aubrey  recommends  the  following  in- 
genious method  of  writing  on  negatives : 
Two  solutions  are  prepared  as  follows: 

A 

Water 100  parts. 

Sugar 25  parts. 

Glycerine 80  parts. 

B 

Add  mercurous  nitrate    ...  15  parts. 

Water 100  parts. 

Mercuric  chloride       ....  8  parts. 

Equal  parts  of  A  and  B  are  mixed,  and 
the  writing  is  done  with  the  mixture  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  This  paper  is  then 
pressed  against  the  gelatine  film  of  the 
negative,  and  the  writing  is  reproduced 
backward  on  the  image. 


Transferring  a  P.O.P.  Image  on  to 
Glass,  etc.  A  good  method  of  trans- 
ferring a  P.O. P.  print  to  glass  or  porce- 
lain is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  Apollo. 
A  solution  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in 
20  of  water,  to  which  5  per  cent,  of 
potassium  bichromate  has  been  added, 
is  first  brushed  over  the  glass,  and  this 
is  allowed  to  dry,  exposed  for  some  time 
to  daylight,  and  then  thoroughly  washed. 
A  gelatino-chloride  print,  very  deeply 
printed,  is  now  made,  and  when  finished 
is  placed  for  twenty  minutes  in  formalin 
solution.  It  is  then  rinsed,  and  the 
glass  coated  with  gelatine  is  immersed  in 
water,  and  the  print  placed  upon  it,  air 
bubbles  removed,  and  the  two  kept  in 
contact  by  a  rubber  or  elastic  pad 
pressed  against  the  paper  for  an  hour. 
It  is  then  dried  and  next  dipped  in  cold 
water,  then  placed  in  warm  water  at 
about  180°  F.  The  paper  is  now  easily 
peeled  off",  when  the  P.O.P.  image  will 
be  found  transferred  to  the  glass,  etc. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


PiRiE  MacDonald  once  showed  how  he 
saved  7  per  cent,  of  his -printing  paper  bill  by 
taking  care  of  the  waste.  Mr.  B.  J.  Fsilk,  assisted 
by  £.  B.  Core  and  S.  Newman,  has  now  come 
to  the  front  with  a  "print  saver,"  the  adoption 
of  which  in  the  printing  room  will  effect  a  very 
considerable  saving — anything  from  7  to  17  per 
cent.,  a  much  to  be  desired  cut  into  working 
expenses  these  days.  Briefly,  the  attachment  is 
a  small  print  meter  fastened  to  the  printing 
frame.  This  carries  a  strip  of  Solio  which  is 
exposed  and  watched  while  iJie  first  print  is  being 
made  from  a  negative.  After  the  first  print  has 
been  made  the  piece  of  SoUo  tinted  to  the  printing 
depth  of  the  negative  is  put  into  the  dark  side  of 
the  "print  saver"  and  any  number  of  perfectly 
even  prints  can  be  made  simply  tinting  a  fresh 
piece  of  Solio  to  match  the  test  piece.  No  time 
is  lost  examining  the  print  and  there  is  no  guessing 
•to  be  done.  Prints  do  not  come  out  too  light  or 
too  dark.  You  can  figure  out  for  yourself  just 
how  much  this  is  going  to  save  you  in  a  year. 
They  retail  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Send  60  cents  for 
a  sample  to  M.  M.  Govan,  4  West  28th  St.,  New 
York,  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  simple  and  sure 
money  saver  it  is. 


The  picture  post  card  has  passed  the  stage 
when  it  was  a  fad  and  has  now  become  a  fixed 
habit.  Travellers  and  pleasure  seekers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  desirous  of  sharing 
their  pleasure  with  the  folks  who  have  to  stay 
home  by  sending  a  liberal  supply  of  picture  postals, 
showing  the  many  and  varied  sights  they  are 
enjoying  on  their  traveb.  The  local  view  busi- 
ness natnially  belongs  to  the  local  photographer. 
Where  any  quantity  of  single  subjects  are  required 
the  halftone  process  offers  the  quickest  method  of 
getting  the  best  results.  W^e  have  just  received 
some  very  fine  halftone  examples  from  The 
Laurel  Press,  of  Hartford,  Conn.    The  specialty 


of  this  Press  is  to  turn  out  the  best  work  that  the 
halftone  process  is  capable  of  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  as  against  the  three  to  six  months  required 
by  the  foreign  manufactures.  Photographers 
having  subjects  they  want  to  get  on  to  the  market 
in  the  shortest  time  should  place  a  sample  order 
with  the  Laurel  Press.  They  wiU  not  be  dis- 
appointed either  in  time  of  delivery  or  quality 
of  results.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Press, 
will  be  glad  to  work  out  special  ideas  and  novelty 
tint  effects,  or  give  advice  to  the  photographer 
who  wishes  to  publish  his  first  set  of  local  views. 


Angelo  is  still  winning  the  big  prizes.  lUinois^ 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  each  offered  a 
grand  prize  and  Angelo  won  the  four.  We  have 
had  a  Roosevelt  Convention  and  a  Bryan  Conven- 
tion and  we  are  having  what  looks  like  an  Angelo 
series  of  conventions.  Quality  always  comes  to 
the  front. 


Photography  and  Sport,  No.  91  of  The 
Photo  Miniature  just  out,  describes  almost  every 
kind  of  sport.  The  monograph  comes  at  an 
opportune  moment,  when  out-of-door  sports  are 
most  popular  and  should  have  a  large  sale  on 
that  account.  It's  the  only  bcok  on  the  subject 
in  the  language,  and  should  be  added  to  the  work- 
ing library.     Twenty-five  cents,  at  your  dealers. 


G.  Gennert,  the  American  agent  for  the  en- 
sign film,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  this  popular  roll  film.  The  house  of  Gennert 
is  now  prepared  to  supply  this  film  for  the  moving- 
picture  machines  which  are  entering  the  amuse- 
ment field  in  such  enormous  quantities. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  reprodudng  in  this 
issue  of  the  Magazine  a  series  of  photographs  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  William  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  who  occupies  a  foremost  position  in 
the  ranks  of  professional  photography  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Crooke's  exhibition  pictures  of  celebrated 
people  are  invariably  awarded  the  highest  honors. 

The  pictures  which  we  reproduce  are  examples 
of  his  everyday  work  which  we  specially  asked 
for. 


We  were  specially  pleased  to  see  the  first  prize 
silver  cup  at  Detroit  go  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss; 
especially  since  it  is  a  silver  cup,  for  on  August  ist, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strauss,  celebrate  their  silver 
wedding,  and  photographers  all  over  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  think  that  the  biggest  prize  photog- 
raphy has  to  offer  will  make  a  handsome  showing 
amongst  the  numerous  presents  of  silver  that  will 
find  their  way  to  the  Strauss  homestead  for  the 
happy  occasion.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Strauss 
heartily  on  both  events. 
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We  congratulate  the  P.  A.  of  A.  on  its  choice 
of  Frank  R.  Barrows  for  its  next  president.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Barrows  on  his  election  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  Pho- 
tographers— the  unanimous  vote  cast  for  Mr. 
Barrows  was  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  his  worth. 
With  ten  years'  training  in  Association  affairs, 
as  its  treasurer,  Mr.  Barrows  is  preeminently 
qualified  to  fill  the  presidential  omce,  and  his 
genial  nature  has  secured  for  him  a  circle  of 
friends  that  will  be  glad  to  help  him  make  his 
year  of  office  a  most  successful  one.  We  tender 
nim  our  good  wishes  and  hearty  cooperation. 


Congratulations  are  in  Order.  —  Mr. 
E.  E.  Doty,  by  winning  the  second  silver  cup 
offered  at  Detroit,  follows  up  his  remarkable 
successes  of  last  year  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  professional  workers.  Mr.  B. 
Frank  Moore,  of  Cleveland,  is  an  old  friend  of 
ours  and  we  were  very  pleased  to  see  him  secure 
the  third  silver  cup.  The  special  prize  silver  cup 
for  the  best  photograph  in  colors — by  any  process 
— went  to  another  old  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Camp,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Congratulations 
to  all. 


From  a  marked  copy  of  the  Effingham  Record 
we  gather  that  Mr.  L.  H.  Bissell  is  a  candidate 
for  Sie  nomination  for  State  Senator  in  the  Demo- 
cratic interests,  and  as  the  Record  remarks:  "There 
will  be  something  doing  in  the  Effingham  (Ills.) 
County  primary."  Mr.  Bissell  is  generally  doing 
something  outside  his  photographic  duties.  His 
last  effort  succeeded  in  making  Effingham  a  "dry" 
town. 


It  is  reported  from  London  that  a  new  State 
monopoly  in  platinum  is  proposed  by  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Finance.  Should  this  monopoly  be 
created  it  is  expected  that  the  present  high  price 
of  platinum,  which  now  stands  considerably 
above  that  of  gold,  will  be  doubled.  This  will 
seriously  effect  the  price  of  platinum  paper. 


A  little  polite  attention  costs  very  little,  but 
goes  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  good  impression. 
We  recently  came  across  an  example  that  might 
be  copied  in  many  studios  with  good  effect.  In 
one  of  the  exclusive  and  high-priced  haberdashery 
stores  we  purchased  one  of  their  lowest-priced 
neckties.  While  this  represented  a  very  small 
purchase  it  was  not  too  small  for  the  proprietor 
to  show  that  he  appreciated  it,  for  on  opening 
the  purchase  we  found  a  card  with  the  following 
neatly  engraved  upon  it:  "We  thank  you  for 
this  purchase  and  hope  you  will  call  again  when 


you  reqmre  anything  in  our  line.  John  Doe, 
234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York."  Change  "pur- 
chase" to  order  and  "in  our  line"  to  photographic 
and  get  a  thousand  printed;  they  will  cost  very 
little  and  do  you  a  whole  lot  of  good. 


We  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  Association 
Annual  for  1908.  The  articles  from  the  pens  of 
our  best-known  workers  are  usually  interesting 
and  show  a  fratemalism  and  desire  to  help  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  latter-day  convention 
spirit.  The  illustrations  and  typographic  dis- 
play combine  to  make  a  very  handsome  souvenir 
of  the  Detroit  meeting. 


The  Photographic  Annual:  Incorporating 
"The  Figures,  Facts  and  Formula  of  Photog- 
raphy." A  Guide  to  Their  Practical  Use. 
Edited  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  1908;  New  York, 
Tennant  &  Ward.  284  pages;  paper  covers,  50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00;  postage  8  cents  extra. 

Few  books  of  reference  published  within  recent 
years  have  been  more  deservably  popular  than 
FigureSf  Facts  and  Formulae.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  it  is  now  incorporated  into  The 
Photographic  Annual  and  will  appear  freshly 
revised  and  amended  year  by  year.  Thus,  this 
first  volume  of  the  Annual  is  in  reality  the  fourth 
edition  of  Figures^  FactSy  extended,  lai^gely  re- 
written, and  revised  to  March,  1908.  In  its 
present  form  the  book  has  twice  the  bulk  and 
twice  the  matter  contained  in  any  of  the  earlier 
editions. 

The  idea  underlying  the  Annual  was  to  gather 
into  a  single  volume,  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  words  or  space,  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  formulae,  tables,  short  cuts,  figures,  and  facts 
covering  the  whole  photographic  practice.  This 
mass  of  information,  boiled  down  with  discrimina- 
ting care,  is  classified  in  sections,  thus:  Section 
I  covers  the  studio  and  the  preparation  of  the 
subject;  section  2  covers  the  workroom;  section  3, 
lens  facts;  section  4,  orthochromatics;  section  5, 
artificial  light;  section  6,  facts  for  tourists;  section  7, 
exposure;  section  8  and  9,  developers.  Then 
follow  intensifiers,  the  wet  collodion  process, 
printing  papers  of  all  sorts,  lantern  slides,  chemi- 
cals, and  various  photo-mechanical  processes.  A 
special  feature  is  a  glossary  of  photography, 
covering  64  pages,  which  is  practically  a  dictionary' 
of  photographic  terms,  includinc;  some  formulae. 

We  know  of  no  book  which  offers  so  much  prac- 
tical information  or  covers  so  wide  a  field  in  so 
concise  a  way  as  The  Photographic  Annual. 
It  is  a  book  which  every  photographer  should 
hang  up  over  his  work-table  or  have  at  hand  for 
ready  reference  at  any  time.  The  selection  and 
condensation  of  the  information  is  cleverly  done, 
and  we  welcome  the  book  as  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  photographer's  library. 


By  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
One  of  the  six  prints  awarded  the  first  silver  cup  at  the  Detroit  Convention.  1908 
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MAKING  BUSINESS. 


The  fact  that  business  in  the  photo- 
graphic line  has  been  exceptionally 
dull  for  the  past  nine  months  does  not 
need  emphasis  in  these  columns.  The 
thin  attendance  at  the  National  and 
New  England  Conventions,  where  more 
than  a  local  attendance  is  expected, 
was  eloquent  testimony  to  the  present 
hard  times. 

Photographers  there  are  who  have 
made  expenses,  some  who  even  had 
nothing  to  complain  of;  but  these  are 
exceptional,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
photography  as  a  profession  has  had 
to  struggle  through  a  period  of  unusual 
depression. 

The  pendulum,  however,  is  bound 
to  swing  back,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
signs  abroad  that  better  times  are  in 
sight.  The  wise  photographer  wiU  an- 
ticipate them  and  begin  to  lay  his  plans 
for  the  autumn  and  winter  business. 

Early  September  will  bring  home 
the  families  from  the  seashore,  moun- 
tain, or  coimtry  resorts,  everybody 
in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  Do 
not  let  such  an  opportunity  slip  by. 
Through  the  local  paper,  or  by  means 
of  a  circular  letter  to  your  mailing  Ust, 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  people 
come  back  from  a  vacation  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  be  photographed. 


The  children  are  happy  and  free  from 
care — ^the  school  term  has  not  begun 
to  tell.  Advertise  that  photographs 
made  now  can  be  held  for  the  Christmas 
orders.  A  deposit  will  more  than  cover 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  when  once 
the  negatives  have  been  made  the 
orders  for  prints  can  in  most  cases  be 
secured  many  weeks  ahead  of  the 
Christmas  rush  by  a  notification  that 
the  best  work  is  assured  by  placing  an 
order  before  the  busy  season  begins. 

The  photographer  himself,  taking 
some  of  the  advice  he  gives  his  cus- 
tomers about  avoiding  the  rush,  should 
place  his  orders  for  Christmas  mounts 
and  folders  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
Any  printed  matter  needed  should  all 
be  planned  and  executed  without  any 
need  of  undue  haste. 

A  carefully  worded  and  well-printed 
letter  drawing  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  use  of  photographs  for 
Christmas  presents  and  the  advantages 
they  offer  in  that  they  can  be  attended 
to  ahead  of  time,  thus  saving  a  great 
amount  of  anxiety  as  to  what  to  buy 
when  the  real  giving  time  comes,  will 
bring  in  considerable  business  that  if 
put  off  until  the  last  moment  would 
have  to  be  declined. 

Another  source  of  revenue  neglected 
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by  the  photographer  is  the  enlarged 
photograph.  Too  many  photographers 
are  afraid  to  venture  on  an  enlarge- 
ment in  a  speculative  way.  They 
wait  until  they  are  asked  about  them 
instead  of  making  them  on  the  chance 
of  making  a  sale,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  they  are  playing  against  two  of 
human  nature's  weaknesses,  pride  and 


vanity — the  pride  of  a  parent  in  a 
beautiful  child  and  the  vanity  of  the 
handsome  woman.  A  well-made  en- 
largement is  a  sure  winner  in  either 
case. 

The  early  bird  and  the  worm  idea 
applies  right  here.  It  is  not  too  early 
to  begin  an  active  campaign  for  the 
winter  trade. 


CONVENTIONS  AND  THEIR  FUTURE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  a  recent  letter  from  a  prominent 
officer  of  the  National  Association  to  a 
well-known  photographer  the  remark 
was  made  that  "we  need  more  ginger 
putting  into  the  picture  exhibit  of  1909." 
We  would  like  to  amend  this  and  say 
that  what  is  most  needed  is  more  ginger 
into  all  the  photographic  conventions, 
with  two  exceptions. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  and  the 
New  England  Conventions,  if  ginger  is 
not  promptly  applied,  boric  acid  wiU 
be  needed  to  keep  the  remains  sweet. 
A  revival  and  re-organization  are  needed 
if  these  two  important  bodies  are  to 
maintain  their  influence  and  prestige. 

The  National  is  held  together  by 
the  men  who  have  been  elected  to  fill 
its  offices  and  to  whose  interest  it  is  to 
have  a  meeting  with  some  semblance  of 
success.  Its  policy  is  liable  to  change 
each  year  with  its  executive  officers. 

The  National  Convention  represents, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  doUars,  all  of  which  has  to 
come  out  of  the  photographer's  profits 
one  way  or  another,  and  the  natural 
question  that  comes  to  the  front  is.  What 
do  they  get  for  their  money? 

This  year  a  very  good  attempt  was 
made  by  President  Medlar,  in  the 
instruction  class  idea,  to  give  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Association  something  of 
value  for  their  outlay.  This  was  good 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  the  National 
Association  should  be  something  more 
than  a  teaching  institution.  This  work 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  State 
Associations.  The  National  Association 
should  have  many  more  important 
things  to  attend  to  than  the  coaching 
of  its  individual  members  in  the  making 
of  a  perfect  negative. 

Such  questions  as  copyright;  regula- 
tion of  prices;  abolition  of  cut  prices; 
high  license  for  street  photographers; 
cooperation  on  school  and  college- work; 
a  photographic  salon;  the  recognition 
and  advancement  of  the  artistic  side 
of  photography;  encouragement  of  pho- 
tographic invention,  etc.,  deliberated 
and  acted  upon  by  a  national  body, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  and  what  is  good 
for  the  profession  must  be  good  for  the 
individual  in  a  like  degree. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  have  the  consti- 
tution of  the  National  Association  so 
amended  or  re-written  that  a  closer 
connection  could  be  established  between 
it  and  the  State  Associations? 

If  the  photographers  in  the  State  of 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  discover 
that  a  certain  line  of  action  makes  for 
harmony  and  increased  profit,  cannot 
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the  National  Association  be  made  a  sort 
of  clearing  house,  and  after  approving 
a  good  idea  see  that  it  is  passed  on 
to  every  State  organization  in  the 
country?  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
in  this  direction  for  the  **  National"  to 
become  what  its  name  implies. 

The  case  of  the  New  England 
Association  is  diflFerent  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Its  eleventh  annual  convention, 
just  concluded,  must  be  conceded  a 
dismal  failure.  Out  of  a  rich  and 
populous  section  of  the  coimtry  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
the  himdred  railroad  certificates  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  two-thirds  rebate. 
The  first  day's  attendance,  including 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  never  at  one 
time  exceeded  fifty.  The  picture  ex- 
hibit, with  few  exceptions,  was  uninter- 
esting, the  lectures  and  business  meet- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  lecture  on 
the  Autochrome  process,  did  not  arouse 


a  spark  of  interest,  and  the  general 
apathy  displayed  would  indicate  a 
very  speedy  end  of  this  once  powerful 
and  flourishing  association  unless  some 
prompt  and  radical  measures  are  taken 
to  bring  about  a  much  more  healthy 
state  of  affairs. 

We  are  a  firm  believer  in  conventions 
and  the  great  good  they  do,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
welfare  will  awaken  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  matter  serious  attention. 
Association  members  who  have  ideas 
as  to  how  their  convention  should  be 
managed  should  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out,  and  officers  who  have  no  ideas 
should  get  themselves  into  a  receptive 
state  of  mind  and  be  open  to  take  up  a 
good  idea  when  it  is  offered. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  place  space ' 
in   the   magazine   at   the   disposal   of 
any  one  who  has  anything  to  say  on 
the  question. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONVENTION. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England  was  held  in  Mechanics  Hall, 
Boston,  July  28,  29,  and  30,  and  can- 
not by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  called  a  success. 

The  attendance  was  one  of  the 
smallest  on  record.  Doubtless  the 
prevailing  hard  times  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  but  some  blame  must  be 
put  down  to  the  great  lack  of  originality 
shown  in  the  program.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  Messrs.  Webster,  Garo, 
Hastings,  and  Holman,  assisted  by  the 
State  vice-presidents,  will  get  together 
and  make  a  serious  effort  to  get  up  a  pro- 
gram of  events  that  will  restore  the  New 
England  Convention  to  its  former  glory. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
of  the  Convention  was  the  lecture  on 
the  Autochrome  process  by  Mr.  Brula- 


tour.  H.  A.  Collins  and  Alon  Bement 
also  spoke. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Grand  Portrait  Prize — Solid  gold 
medal:  Chas.  W.  Heam,  Boston,  Mass. 
(This  class  open  to  the  world.) 

Portrait  Class — First,  A.  Allyn  Bishop, 
Boston;  second,  Byrd  Studio,  Boston; 
third.  Gay  Studio,  Fall  River, 

Genre  Class — First,  W.  B.  Davidson; 
second,  Geo.  E.  Tingley. 

Group  Class — No  award. 

Landscape  Class — First,  Geo.  E.  Ting- 
ley,  second.  Miss  Katherine  Bingham. 

The  judges  were  Geo.  Van  Norman, 
Alon  Bement,  and  W.  A.  French. 

The  Angelo  Trophy  was  awarded  to 
Jas.  Evanoff,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the 
Aristo  award  to  C.  S.  Cochran. 

The  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  W.  A.  Webster,  Waltham, 
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Mass.;  Vice-president,  J.  H.  Garo, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  Secretary,  Geo.  H. 
Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Treasurer, 
S.  M.  Holman,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Vice- 
president  for  Maine,  F.  F.  Adams, 
Portland;  New  Hampshire,  R.  Kimball, 
Concord;    Vermont,    C.    Bau,    Barre; 


Rhode  Island,  J.  Sabine,  Providence; 
Connecticut,  H.  J.  Seeley,  Bridgeport; 
and  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  A. 
Gauvin,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  Association  has  a  paid-up  mem- 
bership of  417  and  a  balance  in  hand 
of  $1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  Canada  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  August  4,  5, 
and  6,  with  President  Cunningham, 
of  Hamilton,  in  the  chair.  In  his 
address  he  regretted  the  very  small 
attendance,  and  said  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  dealers  and  manufacturers,  who 
had  been  led  to  understand  that  a 
much  larger  number  would  be  present, 
and  he  felt  that  this  should  be  made 
sure  of  before  arrangements  were  made 
for  next  year. 

Chas.  W.  Heam  gave  an  address 
on  "Art  Principles;"  A.  M.  Cunning- 


ham on  "Making  Portraits  out  of  the 
Studio;"  and  Geo.  G.  Holloway  on 
"  Fratemalism."  Numerous  demonstra- 
tions were  given  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  also  entertained  the  members  to  a 
picnic  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
After  the  old  officers  had  all  declined 
reelection,  the  following  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  F. 
Jackson,  Barrie,  Ont. ;  First  Vice- 
president,  T.  J.  Leatherdale,  Hamilton, 
Ont.;  second  Vice-president,  W.  Dixon, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Treasurer,  A.  A.  Gray, 
Toronto;  and  Secretary,  F.  L.  Roy, 
Peterboro,  Ont. 
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When  the  new  building  of  the 
National  Museum  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  visitors  to  Washington  who  are 
photographically  inclined  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  view  a  collection  that 
will  form  an  historic  exhibit  of  the  art 
of  photography  from  its  beginning  up 
to  date.  This  collection,  which  will 
be  of  widespread  interest,  is  now  slowly 
growing  under  the  energetic  hand  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie,  official  photographer 
to  the  Museum. 

It  takes  up  the  art  of  photography 
from  the  beginning  in  the  daguerreo- 
type days  down  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  color  photography.  One  inter- 
esting point  in  the  collection  is  that 
whenever  there  has  been  an  important 


advance  in  the  art  it  is  shown  by  some 
original  work  of  the  inventor  himself 
and  not  merely  by  a  specimen  from  one 
of  his  followers. 

The  collection,  of  course,  begins  with 
a  daguerreotype;  with  a  number  of  them, 
in  fact.  But  there  is  one  in  particular 
that  is  said  to  be  the  finest  daguerreo- 
type ever  taken.  It  is  about  a  five  by 
seven  picture,  simply  a  sitting  portrait 
of  a  man  in  the  conventional  dress  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

Another  interesting  deguerreotype, 
and  one  that  is  valuable  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  another  like  it,  is  a 
panorama  of  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1852.  This  panorama  da- 
guerrotype    consists   of   five   plates   of 
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four  by  five  inches  each.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  there  were 
1400  vessels  rotting  in  the  harbor  because 
all  their  crews  had  deserted  to  go  to  the 
gold  diggings. 

Another  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  modem  picture  is  represented  by 
the  first  photograph  proper  ever  taken. 
This  specimen  is  a  copy  of  an  old  engrav- 
ing. The  plate  was  coated  with  asphalt, 
subjected  to  a  six-hour  exposure,  and 
developed  with  oil  of  lavender  and  petro- 
leum. The  result  was  a  black  and 
white  print  about  half  way  between  a 
crude  halftone  and  a  woodcut. 

Following  this  there  are  exhibits 
showing  the  interesting  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  To  the  lay- 
man there  is  little  apparent  difference 
between  this  black  and  white,  asphaltum 
stage  and  the  present  type  of  photog- 
rapher, but  the  photographer  will  see 
that  the  real  difference  lies  in  the 
methods  that  have  taken  photography 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  "black- 
fingered"  camera  expert  and  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  chooses 
to  take  a  little  trouble  to  master  the  art. 

The  collection  shows  that  the  earUer 
negatives  were  made  of  translucent 
paper,  and  the  exhibit  consists  of  a 
number  of  such  negatives,  ranging  from 
the  very  crude  product  of  the  inventor 
to  some  exceptionally  good  specimens. 

By  exhibits  in  this  collection  it  is 
shown  that  the  carbon  process  is  no  new 
development.  There  are  prints  which 
show  that  the  substance  was  first  used 
in  an  attempt  to  get  a  permanent  print, 
something  more  durable  than  the  old 
silver  prints.  Although  the  silver  prints 
in  many  instances  faded  out  in  the  earlier 
days  of  photography,  there  are  in  the 
coUection  several  silver  prints,  some  of 
them  forty-five  years  old,  and  they  are 
as  good  now  as  the  day  they  were  taken. 

Art  photography  has  been  in  existence 
for  almost  half  a  century,  although  it 
.is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  development 


of  the  past  few  years.  This  exhibit 
shows  that  it  has  been  in  existence  ior 
nearly  fifty  years.  There  are  in  the 
collection  some  very  creditable  pieces 
of  work  by  Rajland,  the  father  of  the 
art,  done  forty-five  years  ago.  Com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  art  pho- 
tographers of  today  his  work  is  rough 
and  unsatisfying,  but  they  were  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  conventional  por- 
traits of  his  time.  The  modern  work 
in  this  collection  runs  through  all  the 
phases  of  silver,  platinum,  and  carbon 
processes,  with  examples  of  big  nega- 
tives worked  up  with  the  brush  and  of 
prints  coaxed  and  retarded  in  different 
portions  for  the  sake  of  light  effects, 
making  the  mechanical  work  of  pho- 
tography take  rank  with  the  product  of 
the  artist  in  brush  and  colors. 

In  addition  to  the  results  achieved 
by  the  photographer  of  the  past  and 
present,  the  collection  contains  specimens 
of  the  tools  with  which  they  worked. 
One  specimen  in  particular  is  doubly 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  older  devices  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  inventions  of  later 
years.  It  is  a  lens  that  by  a  slight 
separation  of  the  glasses  gives  a  picture 
that  has  not  the  microscopic  sharpness 
of  a  photograph  and  at  the  same  time 
preserves  the  distinctness  of  focus. 
Later  artists  have  attempted  the  same 
result  by  throwing  a  picture  out  of  focus 
and  making  it  "fuzzy,"  but  the  effect 
is  not  the  same. 

The  collection  ends,  for  the  present 
at  least,  with  specimens  showing  the 
develop«nent  of  color  photography. 
Two  examples  represent  the  latest 
work  in  color  line,  and  are  taken  by  a 
single,  direct  exposure,  but  the  process 
is  too  long  to  describe  here.  The  pic- 
tures must  be  held  at  a  certain  angle  to 
the  light  in  order  to  bring  out  the  colors, 
therefore  they  have  been  mounted  under 
a  thin  prism  of  glass  that  conveys  the 
light  to  them  at  the  right  angle. 


THE  MAKING  OF  DIAGRAM  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


One  of  the  simplest  photographic 
operations,  we  leam  from  Photo  NoteSy 
is  the  making  of  a  good  diagram  or 
"black  and  white"  lantern  slide,  yet, 
judging  from  the  specimens  inflicted 
upon  audiences  at  numerous  lectures,  it 
is  an  operation  that  few  lecturers  succeed 
in  mastering. 

The  first  essential  is  a  good,  clearly 
drawn  diagram  made  in  black  Indian 
ink  or  Higgins'  ink.  If  the  latter  is 
used,  the  "ordinary"  brand  is  the  best. 
In  making  the  dia^ams  the  size  should 
be  from  two  to  thiee  times  that  of  the 
slide,  so  that  considerable  reduction 
is  required.  The  lines  should  be  very 
bold;  tending  toward  an  appearance 
of  being  slightly  too  thick.  Any 
lettering  or  writing  on  the  diagram 
should  also  be  bold,  and  if  anything 
it  should  look  slightly  too  large.  Very 
thin  lines  should  be  avoided.  Bristol 
board  is  the  best  drawing  material 
to  use,  but  any  white  closely  woven 
paper  that  will  take  pencil  and  ink  well 
is  also  serviceable  and  much  cheaper. 
When  finished  the  drawings  must  be 
very  carefully  cleaned  so  that  no  pencil 
mark  or  dirt  is  visible,  otherwise  all 
such  marks  will  be  reproduced  in  the 
slide. 

The  negatives  should  always  be  made 
on  process  plates  and  the  plates  must 
be  backed.  Everything  depends  on 
securing  a  good  negative,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  secure  it  will  be 
well  paid  for  when  the  actual  slide  mak- 
ing begins.  For  exposure,  daylight  is 
most  convenient  and  a  vertical  copying 
arrangement  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
to  adopt.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
to  be  elaborate.  A  board  pierced  with 
holes  to  take  the  camera  screw  and 
tied  up  to  the  leg  of  a  table  will  serve 
excellently,  provided  it  is  so  arranged 
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as  to  be  exactly  vertical  The  diagram 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  floor  and  kept 
flat  by  weights  placed  on  the  corners 
and  margins.  The  camera  is  then 
screwed  to  the  board  at  the  right  height 
and  focus  is  secured  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  apparatus  is  fixed  up  directly  in 
front  of  a  window  and  three  or  four 
feet  from  it,  excellent  illumination  will 
be  obtained. 

A  critical  matter  is  exposure,  but  we 
find  that  very  approximately  correct 
'  results  are  secured  by  the  aid  of  a  Wynne 
meter.  The  time  for  a  normal  subject 
is  ascertained  for  the  stop  in  use,  and 
the  result  is  divided  by  four.  In  making 
the  test  we  hold  the  meter  facing  the 
window  and  about  half-way  between 
it  and  the  diagram.  Another  method 
is  to  use  the  stop  corresponding  to  the 
Wynne  speed  number  of  the  plate  in 
use  and  then  expose  for  the  time  the 
quarter  tint  takes  to  darken.  Over- 
exposure must  be  avoided,  but  there 
is  considerable  latitude  in  the  other 
direction.  For  development  there  is  no 
agent  better  than  a  hydroquinone  and 
caustic  soda  developer  with  about  2 
grains  of  bromide  per  oimce,  and  with 
this  developer  three  to  four  minutes 
at  normal  temperature  will  give  a 
perfectly  black  deposit  in  the  "whites.* 

When  the  plate  is  fixed  a  strong 
Farmer's  reducer  should  be  used  for 
clearing  the  lines,  which  are  invariably 
more  or  less  veiled.  This  can  be  used 
in  either  of  two  ways.  The  safest  is 
to  fill  a  deep  dish  with  the  reducer, 
which  may  consist  of  a  mixtxire  of 
equal  parts  of  10  per  cent,  hypo  solution 
and  10  per  cent,  potash  ferricyanide. 
Turn  the  water  tap  full  on  and  then 
dip  the  negative  once  into  the  reducer 
and  out  again  and  quickly  place  it 
under    the    tap.    Two    or    three    dips 
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may  be  necessary  before  the  lines  are 
quite  clear,  and  their  clearness  should 
be  tested  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
magnifier.  The  second  method  is 
most  effective  when  the  lines  are  badly 
fogged,  but  until  experience  has  been 
acquired  it  is  rather  easy  to  produce 
an  uneven  effect  on  the  black  deposit. 
Take  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton,  dip  it  in 
the  reducer,  and  then  wipe  the  lines  with 
it,  holding  the  plate  under  the  tap  after 
every  touch.  When  applied  in  this 
way  the  solution  has  a  very  powerful 
action,  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  both 
quick  and  careful. 

When  washed  and  dried  the  negatives 
can  be  examined.  To  test  the  clearness 
of  the  lines  lay  the  plates  film  down 
on  white  paper.  If  the  lines  are  not 
then  clearly  visible  further  reduction  is 
required.  Next  examine  the  negatives 
against  the  light.  If  you  can  see  nothing 
through  the  black  deposit  the  negative 
is  perfect,  but  if  you  can  see  through 
it  at  all  distinctly,  intensification  is 
necessary.  Even  if  very  nearly  dense 
enough  it  is  better  to  intensify,  as  a 
quite  black  deposit  saves  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  The  intensifier  usually  recom- 
mended is  the  lead  and  mercury  inten- 
sifier, which  is  an  extremely  powerful 
one.  In  our  experience,  however, 
this  is  never  required.  Very  little 
intensification  is  reaily  necessary  unless 
the  exposure  and  development  have 
been  very  grossly  in  error,  in  which 
case  it  is  best  to  make  a  new  negative. 
The  chromium  intensifier  described  in 
our  May  issue,  or  mercury  and  ammonia, 
will  pve  all  the  density  required  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  After  inten- 
sification and  washing  the  plate  should 
be  once  more  dipped  into  a  strong 
Farmer's  reducer  to  clear  the  lines, 
which  may  again  show  a  slight  veiling, 
and  after  washing  and  drying  it  must 
be  spotted.  Spotting  is  a  most  necessary 
operation,  but  a  very  easy  one,  as  it  is 
only  essential  to    block    out    pinholes 


without  paying  any  regard  to  their 
surroundings.  Photopake  is  excellent 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  by  accident  any 
of  the  spotting  medium  runs  over  a 
line  it  can  be  removed  quite  easily  with 
a  brush  wetted  in  water. 

Having  secured  good  negatives,  mak- 
ing good  slides  is  a  very  easy  process, 
the  great  secret  being  the  avoidance 
of  over-exposure  and  the  use  of  backed 
plates. 

We  expose  to  an  incandescent  gas 
burner  that  is  fitted  inside  an  opal 
globe,  and,  in  using  Imperial  lantern 
plates,  the  correct  exposure,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  feet,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds.  If  the  subject  contains  much 
fine  drawing  or  very  thin  lines  we  give 
the  longer  exposure,  but  if  the  lines  are 
thick  and  bold,  then  ten  seconds  is 
enough.  The  developer  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  the  negatives,  and  the 
time  varies  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
Development  is  stopped  as  soon  as  a 
very  faint  veil  appears  over  the  whites, 
and  after  fixing,  this  veil  is  easily  re- 
moved by  a  momentary  dip  into  Far- 
mer's reducer.  A  very  weak  one  this 
time,  say  10  per  cent,  hypo  solution 
just  colored  yellow  with  a  few  drops 
of  ferricyanide.  After  washing  and  dry- 
ing, the  slides  should  be  well  warmed 
and  varnished,  with  a  celluloid  varnish 
for  preference;  but  before  varnishing, 
each  slide  should  be  tested  by  laying 
it  film  down  on  a'  piece  of  white  paper. 
The  lines  should  then  be  perfectly 
black  and  sharp  edged.  If  they  show 
any  gray  spreading  or  halation,  the 
slide  was  overexposed,  while  if  the 
lines  themselves  are  gray,  intensifica- 
tion is  required.  In  the  latter  case  the 
chromium  method  is  the  best  one  to  use; 
we  prefer,  however,  to  make  a  new 
slide. 

When  the  lines  show  halation,  a 
reducer  may  remedy  matters  somewhat; 
but  generally  it  is  far  better  to  make  a 
new  slide,  giving  less  exposure. 


KODAK  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ADVERTISING  CONTEST  JUDGES. 


General  satisfaction  will  be  felt 
with  the  selection  of  judges  for  the 
Eastman  advertising  contest.  The 
names  as  announced  are  a  guarantee 
of  intelligent,  honest,  and  satisfactory 
awards.  Photographers  should  take 
note  that  the  contest  closes  October  ist. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing 
entries.  The  "Kodak  Girl,"  now  so 
prominently  displayed  throughout  the 
country,  gives  a  very  good  example 
of  the  sort  of  picture  that  wins  prizes. 
The  prize  oflFered  is  $500  for  one  negative. 

In  all  of  the  Eastman  contests  special 
care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  judging 
done  by  men  who  stand  at  the  forefront 
of  their  respective  lines  of  work.  This 
year's  jury  for  passing  on  the  pictures 
is  no  exception.  Both  the  photog- 
raphers and  the  advertising  men  who 
have  consented  to  serve  are  well  known 
in  their  respective  crafts,  and  the 
announcement  of  their  names  should 


inspire  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
the  result. 

They  are  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  of  New 
York  City,  president  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  work  has  given  him  international 
reputation;  Mr.  J.  R.  Mix,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Scribner^s  Magazine; 
Mr.  Robert  Frothingham,  advertising 
manager  of  Everybody's  Magazine;  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Houston,  advertising  manager 
of  World's  Work  and  Country  Life  in 
America. 

With  Messrs.  Goldensky  and  Bradley 
looking  after  the  pictorial  quality  of 
the  photographs  and  Messrs.  Frothing- 
ham, Houston,  and  Mix  for  advertising 
ideas,  there  will  be  some  interesting 
arguments  before  the  prize  money  is 
handed  out.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid 
jury,  and  any  contestant  should  feel 
free  to  leave  his  work  in  their  hands. 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 


The  moving  picture  industry  seems 
to  be  much  more  developed  in  Europe 
than  in  this  country — that  is,  in  the 
matter  of  invention  and  experimental 
research.  The  following  account  of 
moving  picture  films  in  colors,  taken 
from  Photography,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  latest  development  of  color 
in  photography. 

He  is  a  daring  man  who  would  ven- 
ture to  set  a  limit  to  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  human  ingenuity  and 
perseverance,  and  say  such  and  such 
a  thing  is  impossible  of  attainment. 
Mankind  resembles  a  mountaineer  who 
vows  he  will  rest  content  if  he  can 
but  reach  the  summit  above  him;  and 
having  scaled  it,  he  sees  new  peaks  be- 
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yond,  and  rests  not  till  he  has  con- 
quered those  also,  and  from  thence  looks 
eagerly  for  still  further  heights  to  climb. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  photography  we  find  this 
strongly  e^xemplified.  As  each  forward 
step  was  made  there  was  never  an  idea 
that  it  marked  the  limit.  The  cry  was 
always,  "Ah,  if  we  could  only  do  so  and 
so!"  And  tomorrow  it  was  done,  and 
a  new  ideal  was  set  up.  A  little  while, 
and  that  too  was  achieved,  and  a  more 
distant  goal  was  named.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  already  we  have 
arrived  at  "animated  pictures"  in  color. 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  beautiful  effect 
of  a  camera  obscura  can  have  failed  to 
have  been  fascinated  by  it,  and  to  have 
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regretted  that  it  was  all  so  transient, 
that  it  left  no  more  permanent  record 
than  does  a  cloud  shadow  flying  over 
wide  meadows  and  rolling  hills.  But 
now,  it  appears,  this  eflFect  of  color  and 
movement  can  be  permanently  recorded 
and  reproduced  at  will. 

The  problem  of  attaining  this  bristles 
with  difficulties.  No  doubt  many  shrewd 
brains  and  skilful  hands  have,  long  been 
at  work  to  "find  a  way."  Let  us  see 
just  where  matters  stand  today. 

The  other  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  a 
small  private  party  assembled  at  Urban- 
ora  House,  in  Wardour  Street,  the 
premises  of  the  Charles  Urban  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  chief  item  of  an  interesting  pro- 
gram was  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
annoimcement)  "the  reproduction  of  a 
few  examples  (never  publicly  exhibited) 
showing  the  results  of  experimental 
research  conducted  during  the  past 
three  years  by  Mr.  G.  Albert  Smith, 
F.R.A.  S.,  with  explanatory  remarks 
by  the  inventor."  Unfortunately  for 
our  feelings  of  pardonable  curiosity, 
Mr.  Smith  gave  not  the  sHghtest  hint 
as  to  the  method  by  which  he  had 
secured  his  results.  We  might  hazard 
a  guess  at  the  .means  employed,  and 
some  justification  for  our  surmise  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  times  the 
pictures  showed  the  same  eflFect  as  we 
see  in  a  color  print  when  the  blocks 
have  not  been  in  accurate  register. 
However,  the  man  in  the  street  will 
gladly  accept  his  cinematograph  pictures 
in  color  without  troubling  himself  unduly 
as  to  how  they  have  been  produced.  He 
will  also  accept  philosophically  the  short- 
comings and  defects,  just  as  he  endured 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  early 
cinematograph  records,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  improvements  will  be 
both  great  and  rapid. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  his  films  Mr. 
Smith  had  conceived  a  very  happy  idea. 
Where  the  subjects  admitted  of  being 


photographed  at  rest,  with  a  fairly  long 
exposure,  he  showed  first  of  all  a  render- 
ing on  a  Lumifere  Autochrome  plate.  In 
this  way  a  very  good  idea  was  obtained 
of  the  exact  colors  of  thet  objects  and 
characters,  and  a  standard  of  comparison 
was  given  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  color-rendering  in  the  subsequent 
cinematograph  film.  It  says  much  for 
the  success  of  Mr.  Smith's  results  that 
they  came  out  of  this  severe  ordeal  with,, 
figuratively,  flpng  colors. 

The  ordinary  photographer  knows 
only  too  well  the  saddening  result 
of  attempting  to  render  the  scarlet 
tunic  of  the  British  soldier.  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  asked  whether  he  could  tackle 
such  an  object.  In  reply  to  the  challenge 
he  produced  a  film  of  some  military 
bandsmen  leaving  their  stand  on  a 
seaside  pier.  He  carefully  planned  out 
for  them  a  route  to  follow  so  that  they 
should  fit  well  into  his  picture,  but 
force  of  habit  proving  too  strong,  in 
some  cases,  they  made  direct  for  the 
refreshment  bar,  and  by  so  doing 
passed  too  close  to  the  camera.  But 
the  color  of  their  coats  was  unmistak- 
ably correct.  More  significant  still  was 
the  faithful  rendering  of  complexions  of 
passers-by,  and  of  the  less  pronounced 
colors  of  the  scene.  It  is  in  quiet  and 
delicate  colorings  that  shortcomings  in 
color  photography  are  most  apparent. 

Some  continental  street  scenes  were 
also  must  successful.  People  and  ve- 
hicles passed  to  and  fro,  flags  flapped 
in  the  breeze,  a  motor  whizzed  past 
with  its  attendant  dust-cloud,  and 
throughout  all  the  usual  interest  of  a 
busy  moving  scene  the  colors  were 
strikingly  and  truly  maintained.  As 
has  be^  said  already,  there  were  im- 
perfections. At  times  something  was 
obviously  wrong,  and  colored  ed^gs 
appeared.  But  on  the  whole  the  eflFect 
was  excellent. 

In  the  case  of  a  dancing  girl  in  High- 
land costume,  not  only  was  the  coloring 
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of  the  plaids  most  effective,  but  the 
tones  of  the  flesh  and  the  color  of  the 
eyes  were  truthfully  given  even  during 
the  most  rapid  movements.  So  far  our 
experience  of  photographic  rendering  of 
color  has  been  that  comparatively  long 
exposures  are  imperative,  but  the  films 
shown  certainly  indicated  that  this 
drawback  has  been  successfully  over- 
come. A  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
general  effect  secured  may  be  obtained 
by  imagining  a  combination  of  the  move- 
ment rendering  of  the  ordinary  cinemato- 
graph film  with  the  color-rendering  of 
the  Autochrome  plate.  All  who  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy will  admit  that  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Attempts  to  color  cinematograph  films 
by  hand  may  be  ruled  out  of  account  as 
impracticable.  The  thing  has  been  done, 
certainly,  but  it  may  be  dismissed  as  of 
little  practical  utility.  For  example, 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  subjects  had  as  part 
of  its  background  a  red  brick  wall. 
Each  brick  was  distinct,  and  surrounded 
by  its  edging  of  white  mortar.  How 
could  this  have  been  accurately  done  by 


hand,  not  only  on  one  piece  of  film  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp,  but  on  thou* 
sands?  Aiid  if  there  is  such  difficulty 
in  the  hand  coloring  of  a  brick  wall, 
how  much  more  would  there  be  in 
the  thousand  times  repeated  tinting  of 
a  single  facel  Mr.  Smith's  process, 
whatever  it  may  be,  mechanically  over- 
comes all  these  difficulties,  and  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  outcome  of 
his  patient  experiments  and  research. 

It  must  be  remembered^  of  course, 
that  the  exhibition  of  these  films  was 
given  under  ideal  conditions.  The 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
Urbanora  demonstration  room  are  as 
near  the  ideal  as  up-to-date  resources 
can  make  them.  It  may  therefore  be 
some  time  before  satisfactory  displays 
of  color  films  are  possible  imder  ordi- 
nary theatre  conditions.  But  sooner 
or  later  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  the  ordinary  black  and  white 
cinematograph  rendering  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  have  the 
charm  of  realistic  color  added  to  the 
interest  of  movement.  'Tis  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished. 


HINTS  ON  CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


The  subject  that  I  have  chosen  for  my 
address,  that  of  "  Hints  on  Child  Pho- 
tography," is  one  of  unlimited  possibili- 
ties, touching,  as  it  does,  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  profession — the 
photographing  of  the  little  ones.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  there  are  no  other  sub- 
jects that  we  come  in  contact  with  that 
offer  as  great  returns,  financially  and 
otherwise,  as  do  these  same  little  friends 
of  ours.  There  are  many  of  our  brother- 
photographers,  however,  who,  while 
seemingly  realizing  this,  are  still  dis- 

*  A  paper  read  by  L.  P.  Clapp,  of  Marrinette, 
Wis.,  before  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
Wisconsin. 


posed  to  give  the  matter  scant  attention. 
Why,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Many  claim  that 
they  have  no  success  with  the  little  ones; 
claim  that  they  are  too  difficult  to  pho- 
tograph, etc.  In  fact,  you  will  hear  all 
kinds  of  excuses  for  failure  in  this  line, 
but  the  majority,  of  course,  blame  the 
children.  Candidly,  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  brother-photographers  who  sedc  to 
take  the  blame  of  their  failures  from 
themselves  and  put  it  where  it  does  not 
belong;  for,  to  me,  there  are  no  other 
subjects  that  we  have  who  are  as  easily 
photographed  as  the  little  ones,  provided 
we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
Naturally,  the  question  arises.  What 
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is  the  right  way?  Of  coixrse,  in  child 
photography  there  can  be  no  cut-and- 
dried  program  to  follow.  We  have  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  conditions  as  they 
arise,  and  be  guided  by  our  own  expe- 
rience and  what  we  know  of  that  of 
others. 

Peisonally,  I  have  always  found  it  a 
good  idea  to  become  as  well  acquainted 
as  possible  with  our  little  friends  while 
they  are  still  in  the  reception  room. 
Naturally,  being  amid  strange  sur- 
roundings, they  are  quite  apt  to  feel 
somewhat  diffident  and  bashful.  On  en- 
tering the  operating  room,  try  to  make 
them  feel  entirely  at  home;  as,  unless 
they  do,  it  is  almost  useless  to  go  farther. 
It  may  take  a  little  time,  but  you  will 
find  it  time  well  spent,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it.  One  of  the  best  and  quickest 
methods  for  gaining  their  confidence  is 
by  the  use  of  toys.  I  always  keep  my 
studio  well  stocked  with  these;  not  in 
plain  sight,  but  in  a  large  cupboard  in 
one  comer  of  the  room.  I  have  found 
it  the  best  policy  to  use  but  one  toy  at  a 
time;  as  three  or  four  things  will  tend  to 
confuse  the  child,  and  so  make  your 
work  correspondingly  difficult. 

When  the  little  ones  commence  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  forget  their  sur- 
roundings, you  can  commence  to  expose 
your  plates,  and  don't  be  afraid  that  you 
are  going  to  use  too  many.  Make  any- 
where from  four  up  to  an  indefinite 
number,  judging  by  the  size  of  your  cus- 
tomer's pocketbook,  although  this  is  not 
always  a  safe  rule  to  follow.  In  many 
cases  it  is  not  the  people  with  the  most 
money  that  spend  the  most. 

In  making  a  large  number  of  poses, 
you  will  find  that  your  collection  of  toys 
will  help  you  greatly,  as  you  can  make  as 
many  sittings  as  you  wish  and  still  have 
them  all  entirely  different.  Let  the 
little  ones  play  ball,  build  houses  with 
bk>cks,  have  a  dinner  party,  or  anything 
else  that  they  enjoy,  and  photograph 
them  while  they  are  doing  it.    You  will 


find  that  the  result  wUl  please  you;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  will  please 
your  customer.  When  you  have  made 
all  the  full-length  pictures  that  you 
want,  set  the  child  on  the  table  and 
make  one  or  two  large  bust  heads,  thus 
giving  you  a  still  more  varied  assort- 
ment. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  show  proofs. 
Select  the  best  ones;  lay  them  in  a  row, 
with  the  bust  picture  in  the  centre,  and 
call  the  attention  of  your  customer  to 
the  beauty  of  the  entire  set  for  framing 
purposes.  Try  this,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  these  rows 
you  can  sell  in  addition  to  a  couple  of 
dozen  single  photographs,  and  your 
four  or  five  dollar  order  will  increase  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  before  you  know  it. 

To  return  to  the  operating  room. 
Some  people  have  asked  me  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  useful  and  valuable  toy 
to  use  in  photographing  children. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  think 
that  I  use  an  ordinary  rubber  ball  more 
than  an)rthing  else.  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  child  that  I  cannot  interest  in  this 
little  plaything.  Just  roll  it  across  the 
floor — ^not  necessarily  at  the  child  itself, 
but,  for  instance,  upon  the  background, 
where  it  will  roll  back  of  its  own  accord. 
Do  this  a  couple  of  times,  and  almost 
invariably  the  child  will  follow  it.  It 
seems  to  have  the  same  fascination  for 
them  that  a  string  has  for  a  cat.  When 
you  have  awakened  the  child's  interest 
in  this  manner,  ask  him  to  throw  the  ball 
to  you,  and  in  a  moment  you  will  have  a 
full-fledged  ball  game  on  your  hands. 

Now  comes  the  next  step.  Tell  the 
little  one  that  in  order  to  play  ball  right 
you  must  have  a  base,  and  he  or  she 
must  stand  on  it  when  they  throw  the 
ball.  (Of  course,  you  are  using  a  Kght 
background  with  a  floorcloth;  or,  if  you 
are  not,  you  should  be.)  Take  a  pencil 
and  lightly  trace  a  circle  on  it — about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  Then  get  the  child  to 
stand  on  the  base  and  focus  the  camera 
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while  he  is  there:  This  will  solve  the 
focussing  question  for  you,  as,  no  matter 
how  often  he  leaves  the  spot,  bring  him 
back  and  he  is  in  focus  again. 

You  can  now  go  ahead  with  the  ball 
game  if  you  wish.  Take  the  ball  your- 
self, have  Johnny  on  the  base,  and  count 
three,  throwing  the  ball  to  him  on  the 
third  count.  He  will  hold  his  hands 
outstretched  and  a  look  of  intense  inter- 
est and  expectation  will  spread  over 
his  face.  That's  what  you  want — so 
press  the  bulb.  Then  let  him  throw  the 
ball  to  you.  When  he  draws  his  arm 
back,  make  another  exposure;  and  so 
on.  You  can  make  a  dozen  poses  this 
way,  without  re-focussing,  if  you  wish. 
Then,  too,  when  the  ball  game  is  over, 
he  is  thoroughly  livened  up  and  ready 
to  play  with  anything  else  you  may  show 
him. 

One  thing  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  a  very  simple  little  trick 
that  I  use  a  great  deal  to  attract  the 
attention  of  children. 

It's  rather  hard  to  explain  it  without 
demonstrating  it  at  the  same  time,  so  I 
will  do  both.  First  take  a  copper  cent, 
or,  if  you  haven't  that,  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece  will  answer  just  as  well. 
Moisten  it  when  the  child  isn't  looking, 
and  place  it  upon  your  forehead,  and 
make  it  stick  there.  Tell  it  to  come 
down,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  will  come. 

Do  this  a  couple  of  times,  and  then 
have  Mary  or  Johnny  to  tell  it  to  come 
down.  When  it  comes,  it  will  usually 
bring  a  smile  with  it. 

By  the  way,  make  your  baby-pictures 
with  laughing  faces  if  you  can. 

People  admirea sweet  expression;  but 
nevertheless,  they  usually  say,  "I  want 
baby  laughing,  just  as  he  does  at  home." 
And  it  is  "up  to  you"  to  take  him  that 
way.  or  lose  your  reputation.  That 
reminds  me  of  a  group  I  once  had  in  the 
studio — ^three  children  and  a  dog.  The 
instructions  were  to  photograph  the  two 
younger  children  laughing,  the  older  one 


sober,  and  the  dog's  ears  standing  up 
straight.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  try 
almost  anything,  so  I  tried  to  photo- 
graph this  group.  However,  I  failed  to 
"make  good."  I  could  get  the  children 
all  right,  but,  judging  from  his  actions, 
somebody  must  have  glued  the  dog's 
ears  down,  and  I  couldn't  "get  a  rise  out 
of  them." 

Now,  a  word  about  backgrounds.  I 
believe  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  a  white,  or  at  least  a  light, 
background  is  the  most  desirable  one  to 
use,  as  it  gives  a  light  and  delicate  effect 
that  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  any 
child's  photograph.  Personally,  I  use 
a  blue-white  ground  for  my  platinum 
work,  with  a  slight  cloud  effect  added  to 
the  finished  print.  For  the  cheaper 
work,  I  generally  use  a  light  groimd 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  curtain  painted 
on  it.  This,  I  find,  gives  a  much  more 
artistic  print  than  a  dead-white  ground. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  while 
child  photography,  successfully  done, 
requires  both  time  and  study,  it  is  still 
a  paying  branch  of  our  profession  in 
which  to  specialize.  Build  up  a  name 
for  yourself  as  a  good  child  photog- 
rapher, and  the  rest  of  the  people  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you 
will  find  that,  like  everything  else  in  life, 
it  is  just  what  you  make  of  it,  and  not 
especially  difficult  after  all.  Push  your 
children's  work  to  the  front — ^put  out 
specially  nice  displays  in  your  showcases, 
exercise  all  the  tact  and  patience  that  you 
have,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
you  can  soon  build  up  a  name  for  your- 
self as  a  successful  child  photographer. 


Greasy  finger-marks,  if  detected  on 
undeveloped  plates,  can  be  removed 
by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  the  same 
alkali  as  is  used  with  the  developer 
to  be  employed.  Remove  the  marks 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  wash  well, 
and  develop  immediately. 


FINISHING  AND  DOCTORING  THE  NEGATIVE. 


BY  W.  H.  NITHSDALE. 


A  NEGATIVE  requiring  intensification 
or  reduction  before  it  is  printable  is 
the  product  of  bad  photography,  and 
no  matter  what  expense,  time,  and  skill 
are  expended  in  these  operations,  the 
results  are  never  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  is  often  better  to  throw  the  thing 
away  than  to  worry  over  and  endeavor 
to  improve  that  which  is  ruined  through 
accident,  carelessness,  or  incompetence. 

The  most  careful  photographer, 
however,  is  troubled  with  blemishes 
in  his  negatives,  and  it  is  desirable, 
if  excellence  of  technique  is  any  con- 
sideration,  that  he  should  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  pencil, 
knife,  and  brush.  Before  attempting 
doctoring  of  a  more  complex  nature  than 
spotting,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  print 
and  study  its  faults  carefully.  This 
suggests  that  our  first  operation  upon 
the  negative  should  be  to  clean  the 
glass  side.  Columbia  spirit,  sapolio, 
or  a  touch  of  tap  water  only,  with  a 
towel,  will  accomplish  this. 

Sometimes  an  otherwise  excellent 
negative  shows  a  trace  of  fog  from  one 
corner.  Dark  slides  with  aluminum  or 
vulcanite  shutters  which  pull  right  out 
are  fertile  in  this  defect,  particularly 
when  the  shutter  has  been  drawn 
an  appreciable  time  previous  to  the 
exposure.  A  small  pad  of  linen, 
packed  with  tightened  cotton  wool,  is 
moistened  with  Columbia  spirit.  Ex- 
cess of  spirit  should  be  squeezed  out 
and  firmly  rubbed  into  the  fogged 
portion  of  the  negative.  The  friction 
removes  the  silver  deposit;  but  one  must 
proceed  with  extreme  care  and  be  very 
persevering.  Any  light  object,  or  part 
of  a  light  object,  is  amenable  to  erasure 
by  the  Columbian  spirit  pad,  but   the 


knife  is  a  quicker  and  in  skilful  hands 
a  more  efficient  instrument.  I  succeed 
remarkably  well  with  the  sharpened 
blade  of  an  ordinary  penknife,  although 
surgeons'  lances  are  invariably  recom- 
mended. I  scrape  lightly  with  the  blade 
at  any  convenient  angle  to  the  film. 
A  delicate  touch  is  as  necessary  as  a  keen 
edge,  and  the  least  carelessness  will 
make  a  hole  in  the  film. 

Retouching  is  an  even  finer  art  than 
film  surgery,  but  it  can  be,  and  often  is, 
carried  to  excess.  It  enables  us  to 
portray  the  faces  of  our  friends  of 
sixty  as  they  appeared  when  twenty. 
We  make  them  appear  ridiculous  when 
we  manufacture  a  baby  skin  amid 
whiskers  of  snow  and  beneath  a  shining 
expanse  of  bald  head.  Still,  wrinkles 
must  be  deleted,  noses  have  to  be 
straightened;  and  it  is  imperative  that 
mouths  should  be  respectable  in  size 
and  appearance.  The  prescription  on 
the  retouching  bottle  says:  "Moisten 
with  a  rag  and  rub  the  film."  I  find 
it  more  convenient  to  slightly  moisten 
the  tip  of  my  little  finger  with  the 
medium  and  gently  rub  it  in.  Medium 
dries  quickly;  it  is  soon  ready  for  and 
will  take  almost  any  quality  of  pencil. 
There  are  as  niany  fancy  strokes  in 
retouching  as  in  figure  skating,  but  it 
matters  little  in  the  long  run  whether 
one  adopts  the  curlies,  the  criss-cross, 
or  the  stabs,  so  long  as  the  lead  is  laid 
properly  and  in  correct  position,  although 
an  expert  prefers  a  particular  stroke 
for  particular  work.  Skilful  retouching 
can  and  does  hide  a  multitude  of  in- 
different photography;  and  therefore — 
except  for  the  professional  who  must, 
in  the  interests  of  his  bread  and  butter, 
please  homely  sitters   and  doctor  the 
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damaged  stuff  he  is  commissioned  to 
copy — retouching  is  not  an  absolutely 
indispensable  accomplishment. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  spots,  but  am  not 
satisfied  except  with  one  conclusion, 
and  that  is,  try  as  we  will,  we  shall 
have  spots.  If  I  dust  my  slides,  my 
plates,  and  my  camera  never  so  care- 
fully, I  can  rest  assured  of  a  splendid 
crop  of  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
I  dust  nothing  I  may  have  none.  In 
times  past  I  dusted  plates  religiously 
with  camel's-hair  brushes  and  with 
velvet.  I  always  had  spots  then, 
minute  ones  that  were  unrecognizable 
at  times  in  small  prints,  but  they  were 
spots  for  all  that.  Spotting,  whether 
with  brush  or  pencil,  is  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  business.  I  prefer  a  soft 
pencil,  and  just  touch  the  spot  without 
any  preparation  with  medium,  for  I 
find  that  with  brush  and  color  or  Indian 
ink,  unless  it  is  a  very  big  spot,  even 
an  CO  sable  brush  will  add  a  halo  to 
the  spot.  Minute  black  spots  on  the 
negative  are  best  left  alone;  a  touch 
with  the  brush  to  the  finished  print 
will  suffice  if  the  white  spot  there  should 
show  at  all  prominently.  Large  black 
spots  call  for  treatment  with  the  knife. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  attribute  these 
latter  to  faults  in  the  plates.  I  meet 
with  them  very  seldom. 

Matt  varnish  is  useful  fgr  negatives 
of  a  ghostly  character.  It  is  applied 
much  as  other  varnishes,  but  to  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative.  Drying  is  accel- 
erated by  heat — a  few  seconds  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  result  presents 
an  appearance  resembling  ground-glass. 
The  surface  takes  pencil  and  stump 
readily,  and  in  places  where  its  intensi- 
fying properties  are  not  desired  the  dried 
varnish  is  readily  removed  with  the 
knife.  Matt  varnish  is  a  favorite  ally 
of  the  man  who  revels  in  working  on 
his  negative  but  who  lacks  the  nerve 
and  skill  to  tackle  the  film. 


Varnishing  is  an  art  which  is  only 
acquired  by  long  practice.  It  protects 
the  work  on  a  retouched  negative  and 
ordinarily  preserves  the  film  from  damp, 
from  scratches,  and  other  products  of 
careless  handling.  I  always  fancy  it 
renders  shadows  more  translucent  and 
improves  the  printing  quality  of  thin 
negatives.  StiU,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  operation,  although  nearly 
every  text-book  insists  that  it  is  so, 
and  adds  a  fertile  source  of  worry  to 
the  woes  of  the  recruit.  Whenever  I 
desire  light  entertainment  I  turn  to 
my  first  photographic  text-book,  revel 
in  its  lists  of  absolute  necessities,  and 
laugh  when  I  think  of  the  anxieti^ 
they  cauSed  me.  And  yet  if  I  wanted 
a  big  number  of  prints  from  one  negative 
I  should  most  certainly  varnish  it. 

I  am  in  much  the  same  predicament 
as  the  small  boy  asked  by  the  lady 
teacher  to  describe  a  kiss.  I  could  give 
a  practical  demonstration  better  than 
verbal  instruction.  I  place  the  bottle 
containing  the  varnish  in  a  basin  of 
hot  water,  heat  the  negative  before  the 
kitchen  range  until  it  feels  uncomfortably 
hot  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  then, 
over  the  scullery  sink,  pour  on  the 
varnish.  But  here  let  me  caution  you 
regarding  the  water  adhering  to  the 
outside  of  the  bottle,  for  a  drop  of  it 
on  the  plate  and  among  your  varnish 
will  make  havoc  with,  if  it  does  not 
completely  ruin,  your  negative.  Single- 
handed  you  cannot  wipe  the  bottle; 
you  are  handicapped  with  the  hot 
negative  in  your  left  hand.  I  have 
a  towel  bunched  and  lying  handy.  I 
drop  the  bottle  lightly  on  it  immediately 
after  removing  from  the  basin.  The 
towel  does  as  much  as  is  necessary 
automatically.  Pour  a  big  pool — be 
generous — in  the  middle  of  the  negative, 
blowing  off  any  accumulating  dust. 
Pour  until  the  varnish  almost  reaches 
the  sides  of  the  negative;  tilt  alternately 
to  each  end  in  order  to  cover  the  surface 
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of  the  film;  and  run  off  the  excess 
varnish  from  one  comer  into  another 
bottle  which  you  have  placed  con- 
veniently, and  in  the  neck  of  which  you 
have  inserted  a  fimnel.  The  extra 
bottle  and  the  funnel  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  varnish  you  would  otherwise  waste. 
Hang  the  varnished  negative  to  dry  with 
the  "running-off"  comer  downward; 
with  a  finger-tip  you  can  remove  the 
drop  which  will  accumulate  shortly. 
Columbian  spirit  will  remove  varnish 


if  you  have  made  a  mess  of  the  oper- 
ation; it  will  at  the  same  time  remove 
your  retouching.  I  should  have  saved 
myself  a  lot  of  varnish  and  some  good 
negatives  if  I  had  practised  with  a  gum 
or  syrup  of  the  consistency  of  vamish 
on  waste  plates. 

Permit  the  negative  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  attempting  any  tinkering  with 
the  film.  I  have  tried  rubbing  down  a 
wet  film.  The  experiment  was  not 
successful. — Photographic  Monthly, 


HANDS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FACE. 


[The  hand  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  the  average  photographer. 
His  ready  solution  is  to  eliminate  it; 
but  this  is  not  always  judicious.  In  an 
article  by  Carine  Cadby,  in  The  Ama- 
teur Photographer^  some  very  useful 
hints  are  given.  In  Boldini's  portrait  of 
Whistler,  reproduced  in  our  last  issue, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  treatment  of 
the  hand  and  face  pose. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
hands  in  portraiture,  and  with  reason, 
for  it  is  a  big  subject,  and  more  impor- 
tant than  one  might  at  first  imagine. 
There  is  an  unf ramed  photographic  law 
which  decrees  that  no  portrait  is  worthy 
of  the  name  without  it  shows  a  hand, 
which,  although  excellent  sentiment,  is 
answerable  for  a  good  many  failures, 
where  quite  sensible  portraits  are 
simply  ruined  by  uncalled-for  hands. 
These  intrusive  hands,  dragged  in  just 
for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  the  law, 
make  us  realize  what  an  amount  of 
discretion  the  treatment  of  hands  needs, 
and  determine  us  not  to  show  a  hand  at  • 
all  unless  the  hand  is  there  of  its  own 
accord. 

The  hand  that  is  there  of  its  own 
accord  often  supports  the  face;  but  an 
old  conservative  idea,  that  it  will  spoil 
the  shape,  makes  us  so  ready  to  say, 


"No,  don't  touch  the  face,"  and  yet 
experience  in  portraiture  teaches  us 
that  the  less  often  we  say  "don't,"  the 
better;  and  if  our  sitters  rest  their  faces 
against  their  hands  naturally,  we  should 
be  only  too  pleased,  and  do  our  best  to 
photograph  them  just  as  they  are.  Of 
course,  they  must  not  look  to  be  holding 
their  chins  on  with  their  hands,  nor 
making  deep  dents  in  their  cheeks  with 
a  finger,  but  very  often  we  are  able  to 
keep  the  main  pose,  and,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  get  it  to  photograph  well. 

It  is  true  that  the  hand  is  often  of 
great  value  in  a  portrait  when  it  is 
away  from  the  face,  and  thus  able  to 
form  some  distinct  spot  just  where  it 
is  wanted;  but  very  often  the  spot  is 
not  wanted,  and  the  hand  becomes 
merely  an  embarrassment,  whereas, 
whatever  the  difficulties  of  rendering 
the  face  and  hands  together,  there  is 
not  the  one  of  managing  two  separate 
interests.  This  naturally  makes  the 
composition  much  easier,  and  does 
away  with  a  good  many  pitfalls,  and  is, 
for  that  reason,  to  be  recommended  to 
beginners.  The  hand  and  face,  too, 
being  on  the  same  plane,  do  not  encour- 
age those  grotesque  tricks  of  perspec- 
tive, where  a  huge  hand  appears  to 
belong  to  a  tiny  face. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  char- 
•acter  of  the  hand,  which  is  also  given 
as  a  reason  for  insisting  that  a  hand 
shall  show  in  every  portrait.  Of  course, 
one  would  not  deny  this,  but  some 
photographers  seem  to  think,  as  long 
as  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
hand  into  the  picture,  its  character  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  be  quite  evident. 
Yet  many  hands  we  see  portrayed  do 
not  show  any  character  at  all,  and  the 
poor  hand  has  evidently  to  content  itself 
with  "coming  in''  well,  which  was,  after 
all,  all  it  could  expect!  However,  when 
the  hand  is  close  to  the  face  it  will  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  consideration, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  important 
face,  and  will  have  to  be  represented  in 
its  best  and  most  characteristic  light. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the 
subject  of  hands  know  how  the  position 
•of  a  hand  against  a  face  will  suggest  a 
mood.  To  take  an  extreme  case:  What 
expresses  more  utter  dejection  than 
when  both  hands  cover  the  face?  And 
although  one  does  not  set  out  in  por- 
traiture to  represent  extreme  emotions, 
yet  the  hand  is  useful  to  suggest  more 
normal  attitudes  of  mind — such  as  a 
pleasant  contemplativeness  or  a  spon- 
taneous conversationalness,  if  one  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

Another  very  practical  advantage  of 
photographing  the  face  resting  on.  the 
hand  is  that  it  allows  us  to  do  indoor 
work  with  a  long  exposure.  The  sup- 
port of  the  hand  not  only  prevents  any 
movement,  but  helps  the  expression  to 
be  easy  and  natural.  Even  the  most 
hopelessly  stiff  and  self-conscious  sitter 
wiU  become  comparatively  at  his  ease 
if  given  a  table  whereon  he  can  plant 
an  elbow  and  rest  his  face  on  his  hand. 

For  portrait  work  in  color  photog- 
raphy  this  position  has  to  be  taken  very 
seriously,  for  the  long  exposure  needs 
such  rigid  stillness  that  we  had  even 
begun  to  experiment  with  the  old- 
fashioned    head-rests.     But    the    head 


naturally  steadied  by  the  hand  is  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred,  for  however 
cleverly  these  supports  are  made  not 
to  show,  they  are  bound  to  betray  their 
existence  in  the  pose  or  the  expression 
of  the  sitter. 

"The  countenance  is  the  portrait 
of  the  mind,  the  eyes  are  its  informers" 
has  its  drawbacks  in  a  case  like  this; 
but  it  is  the  possibilities  of  suggestion 
and  revelation  of  character  that  make 
portraiture  so  fascinating. 


Waterproof  Ink  for  Writing  on  Bottles^ 
etc.  A  waterproof  ink,  says  Gut  Licht, 
may  be  prepared  for  writing  on  glass, 
labelling  bottles,  etc.,  in  the  following 
way:  Half  an  ounce  of  borax  is  dis- 
solved in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  white  shellac  is  then  added, 
the  mixture  being  heated  until  the  shellac 
is  dissolved.  After  the  cooking  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered  through  muslin  to  free 
it  from  sediment,  and  sufficient  lamp- 
black or  Indian  ink  is  then  added  to 
make  it  quite  black  when  used  with  a 
pen  or  fine  brush  on  the  bottles. 


The  Chrome-alum  Fixing  Both. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Messrs.  Lumifere's  formula  for  the 
above,  which  enables  one  to  wash  a 
plate  in  hot  water.  The  original  for- 
mula is: 


Hypo  solution  15  per  cent. 
Acid  bisulphite  lye  .  . 
Chrome-alum    .... 


1,000  c.c. 
15  C.C. 
15  gr. 


Professor  Namias  stated  that  acetate  of 
soda  would  act  the  same  as  the  bisul- 
phite, and  had  the  further  advantage  of 
keeping  the  bath  clearer  than  Lumifere's 
formula.  The  latter  authors  now  con- 
trovert Namias'  statement,  and  prove 
that  the  acetate  is  by  no  means  so  effi- 
cacious as  the  bisulphite. 


By  Charles  Wesley  Heam 
Winner  of  the  Grand  Portrait  Prize,  New  England  Convention,  Boston,  1908 


Copyright  1908,  by  E.  E.  Doty 

"  EULA  S." 
By  E   E    Doty,  Belding,  Mich. 


One  of  the  six  prints  awarded  the  second  silver  cup  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  1908 


By  B.  Frank  Moore,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
One  of  the  six  prints  awarded  the  third  silver  cup  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  1908 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ADMIRAL 
By  Franz  Hals 


PORTRAIT 
By  R.  Duhrkoop 


••MY  MOTHER" 
By  Ludwig  Michalek 


ELEONOR.\  DUSE  and  MARION  LENBACH 
By  Franz  von  Lenbach 


lUuiitrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 
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Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


BURNE  JONES 
By  F.  Hollyer 


LADY  GAVAGH 
By  Watts 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
By  Rubens 


MISS  SIMPSON 
By  Raebum 


COLONEL  SCOTT 
By  Raebum 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE— ON  BACKGROUNDS. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  often 
quoted  for  having  said  that  the  back- 
ground is  the  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  a  portrait.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  slight  exaggeration.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  face  and  figure  is,  after 
all,  the  principal  thing. 

But  nobody  will  deny  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  background  simple  and 
unobtrusive,  and  yet  effective,  so  that 
it  will  form  a  harmonious  part  of 
the  picture  and  show  the  head  and 
figure  in  a  way  that  one  gets  the 
impression  as  if  they  were  surrounded 
by  space  and  atmosphere. 

There  are  really  only  three  kinds  of 
backgrounds:  First,  the  simple,  plain 
background,  which  consists  merely  of 
a  differentiation  of  values,  a  gradation 
from  black  to  white.  Second,  the  arti- 
ficially arranged  or  studio  background, 
that  deals  with  accessories  and  intro- 
duces lines  and  forms  into  the  play  of 
light  and  shade.  And  third,  the  home 
portraiture  background,  which  tries 
to  make  the  best  of  the  momentary 
environment. 

I  shall  deal  largely  with  the  first, 
because  it  reveals  the  fundamental 
principles  that  underlie  the  making  of 
a  background  better  than  cither  of  the 
other  two.  The  same  laws  that  apply 
to  the  plain  background  also  apply, 
with  few  modifications,  to  the  studio 
and  home  portraiture  backgrounds. 

At  the  very  start  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  no  distinct  rules  to  go  by. 
In  the  profile  and  three-quarter  view  I 
was  able  to  assert  that  such  and  such  a 
view  was  the  most  favorable  one.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this  with  backgrounds. 
They  depend  too  much  on  the  com- 


plexion of  the  face;  on  the  color  and 
form  of  the  hair,  headgear,  and  wearing 
apparel;  on  the  particular  silhouette 
the  sitters  make  against  the  space 
behind  them,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  light  and  shade  of 
the  composition.  It  is  a  new  problem 
in  each  instance. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  background 
arrangements  that  are  typical,  as  they 
have  been  in  use  ever  since  portraits 
were  made.  I  have  tried  to  reduce 
them  to  the  eight  forms  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  Of  course,  the  light  spot 
in  diagram  i  could  just  as  well  occur  on 
the  right  side,  and  all  the  various  ar- 
rangements could  be  entirely  reversed; 
that  is,  for  instance,  in  diagrams  3  and  4 
the  light  part  could  be  dark  and  vice 
versa. 

A  background  (excepting  those  of 
absolute  monotone  tints)  always  con- 
sists of  two  masses,  one  lighter  than  the 
other.  The  lighter  one  is  generally 
the  smaller.  The  separation  of  the  two 
masses  is  produced  merely  by  a  juxta- 
position of  tints;  one  feels  that  they  are 
separated,  but  one  cannot  say  where 
either  ends;  they  glide  into  each  other 
by  the  means  of  more  or  less  subtle 
gradations.  At  times  they  may  look 
like  a  mere  jumble  of  black  and  white, 
all  mixed  up  in  their  planes,  but  even 
then  one  should  be  able  to  trace  vague 
shapes  of  light  and  darker  masses. 
It  is  always  the  same  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness.  The  all-dark  or 
all-light  background  (one  single  tone 
without  differentiation)  is  the  simplest 
type.  A  plaster  cast  looks  well  against 
a  solid  black  ground,  and  a  bronze 
bust  against  a  monotone  middle  tint, 
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but  it  will  never  do  in  portraiture.  The 
secessionists  and  extreme  tonalists  have 
often  fallen  into  that  error.  There 
must  be  somewhere  some  slight  diflFer- 
entiation  of  values,  some  accidental 
light,  some  passing  shimmer,  some 
apparently  meaningless  spots  or  accents, 
or  the  surface  will  look  dead  and  the 
figure  as  if  pasted  on  the  background 
(if  the  latter  is  light)  or  entirely  lost  in 
the  background  (if  dark). 

A  narrow  strip  (diagram  5),  either 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  remainder  of 
the  ground,  along  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  picture  (and  for  that  matter  also 
along  either  of  the  upright  sides),  is 
often  used  effectively.  It  looks  rather 
bold,  yet  furnishes  an  accent  and 
helps  the  background  to  recede  in  the 
picture  and  to  suggest  space  behind  the 
figure. 

The  most  popular  form  of  a  back- 
ground is  shown  in  diagram  i.  We 
all  know  it.  I  venture  to  say  that 
75  per  cent,  of  all  background  arrange- 
ments are  made  on  that  principle,  i.  e., 
to  show  the  lighted  part  of  the  face 
against  a  middle  tint  plane  and  to  sur- 
round the  head  with  more  or  less  darker 
planes.  A  variation  of  this  principle  is 
shown  in  the  Mrs.  Simpson  of  Raebum. 
The  strongest  highlights  in  the  figure 
occur  in  this  instance  in  the  side  that  is 
ordinarily  shown  in  shadow.  The  result 
is  a  stronger  contrast  against  the  dark 
planes  of  the  backround. 

Diagrams  3  and  4  show  backgrounds 
that  were  extensively  used  by  the  English 
portrait  painters.  They  have  been  so 
much  tried  and  so  successfully  that  they 
cannot  help  being  effective.  In  Duhr- 
koop's  portrait  we  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  diagram  3,  and  in  Watts',("Lady 
Gervagh''  and  Raebum's  "Colonel 
Scott"  the  reverse  of  the  same.  Any 
art  magazine  or  illustrated  history  of 
art  will  prove  the  popularity  of  these  two 
forms  of  background.     Diagram  6  is  par- 


ticularly suitable  for  decorative  work  or 
when  the  head  is  small  and  you  want 
a  similar  effect  on  both  sides  of  the 
figure. 

The  arrangement  in  diagram  2  is 
capable  of  the  most  artistic  effects.  It 
was  applied  with  preference  by  the 
Dutch  portrait  painters.  The  idea  is 
that  the  light  spot  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  head  of  the  sitter.  This  will  allow 
slight  patches  of  light  on  both  sides  of 
the  head.  If  you  place  the  lighted  part 
of  the  face  against  the  darker  part 
of  the  background,  you  have  the  famous 
Rembrandt  effect.  The  Rubens  self- 
portrait  is  composed  on  that  principle. 
Of  course,  no  picture  reproduced  here 
carries  out  exactly  the  shape  and  values 
of  the  black  and  white  arrangements 
of  my  diagrams.  I  merely  have  en- 
deavored to  come  down  to  typical  forms 
that  are  the  basis  of  subtler  and  more 
elaborate  arrangements.  If  half  a 
dozen  pages  were  put  at  my  disposal 
for  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  I 
could  absolutely  prove  to  you  the  correct- 
ness of  my  theories.  As  it  is,  I  can 
merely  make  some  suggestions  and 
leave  the  remainder  to  your  own  investi- 
gation. We  ought  never  to  forget  that 
composition  cannot  be  taught  like  a 
language.  After  all,  we  only  know  and 
appreciate  such  ideas  and  facts  as  we 
have  gathered  from  our  own  observa- 
tions and  experience. 

In  diagram  7  and  8  I  show  you  two 
backgrounds  that  are  frequently  applied 
by  modern  portrait  painters  for  standing 
figures.  WTiistler,  Chase,  and  many 
others  seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the 
arrangement  in  diagram  7.  If  the  floor 
is  lighter  than  the  rest,  the  result  is  a 
distinct  contrast  between  foreground  and 
background.  It  helps  to  suggest  actual 
space  the  picture  gives  in  prospective 
depth,  and  the  figure  is  enveloped,  as  it 
were,  in  vibrating  air.  Diagram  8 
is  simpler  and  shows  merely  that  if  the 
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floor  is  as  dark  as  the  space  behind  the 
figure  a  lighter  spot  must  occur  some- 
where to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
background  composition. 

As  for  the  background  with  accessories, 
it  seems  that  the  old  masters  carefully 
avoided  them  in  their  portraits  whenever 
they  could.  A  background  should  be 
simple  first  of  all.  They  were,  however, 
fond  of  vertical  lines,  and  frequently 
introduced  an  open  window  in  one  comer 
of  the  picture.  This  suggested  an 
interior,  and  as  the  space  occupied  by 
the  window  and  the  landscape  outside 
was  invariably  in  a  lighter  key  than  the 
rest  of  the  background,  it  helped  the 
chiaroscural  part  of  the  composition. 
The  Dutch  masters,  striving  for  more 
picturesqueness,  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
the  window  right  behind  the  head  of 
the  sitter,  as  in  the  "Portrait  of  an  Ad- 
miral," by  Franz  Hals.  But  if  you 
study  it  carefully  you  will  realize  that 
it  merely  is  a  version  of  the  arrangement 
in  diagram  4.  And  in  all  the  elaborate 
landscape  and  curtain  and  column 
arrangements  of  the  English  portraitists 
you  will  find  the  same.  It  can  always 
be  traced  to  the  contrast  of  dark  and 
light  planes,  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
black  and  white  in  spots  and  masses. 

The  old  window  idea,  reduced  to  a 
vertical  line  division  of  dark  and  lighter 
planes,  is  cleverly  used  by  modern  por- 
traitists. A  good  example  is  HoUyer's 
portrait  of  Bume  Jones. 

The  home  portraiture  background 
will  always  look  a  trifle  amateurish 
unless  superior  knowledge  of  com- 
position is  applied.  I  fear  the  depic- 
tion of  an  interior  like  Michalek's 
"My  Mother"  is  photographically  an 
impossibility. 

The  plain  background  is  always  to 
be  preferred.  The  sketchy  background, 
as  applied,  for  instance,  by  Lenbach 
(which  still  belongs  to  this  category), 
opens    up    new    possibilities.    A    few 


scratches  and  daubed-in  accents  are 
apparently  all.  And  yet,  as  unimportant 
as  these  technical  details  may  seem  at 
the  first  glance,  they  lend  virility, 
variety,  and  comprehensiveness  to  the 
total  effect.  With  their  help  an  other- 
wise dead  surface  becomes  animated, 
the  silent  begins  to  speak,  and  the  dull 
turns  colorful.  But  only  a  trained 
artist  can  do  it,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  temperament. 

The  trouble  with  the  painted-in 
backgrounds  that  have  lately  become 
so  fashionable  in  photography  is  that 
they  are  not  made  by  trained  artists. 
They  are  merely  indifferent  imitations 
of  the  backgrounds  of  well-known 
paintings,  and  often  in  no  light  relation 
whatever  to  the  subject  depicted. 

It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  silhouetted  and  air- 
brush backgrounds  are  no  backgrounds 
at  all,  artistically  speaking.  They  may 
have  their  commercial  value,  but  no 
pictorial  pretensions  whatsoever.  They 
are  in  as  bad  taste  as  the  carved  arm 
chair,  potted  palm,  and  papier  machi 
column  of  former  periods. 

The  simple,  plain  background  will 
win  out.  It  is  the  most  normal  and 
dignified  of  backgrounds.  I  still  may 
add  that  the  lighter  a  background  is 
the  more  cheerful  and  pleasant  it  will 
look,  while  a  dark  background  will 
suggest  depth  and  be  sure  of  a  more 
serious  and  dignified  effect.  The  vaguer 
the  differentiation  of  values  the  more 
refined  and  elegant  an  impression  the 
background  will  give;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  strive  for  brilliancy,  the 
contrasts  between  dark  and  light  must 
be  more  pronounced. 

Yet  remember  that  it  will  be  a  new 
problem  with  every  sitter,  with  every 
pose,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  is  well  to  speculate  in  a  few  of  the  most 
typical  forms,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
do  in  this  chapter. 
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Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article  in  the  August  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The   above    cut  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  August  instalment  of   Sidney  Allan's  series  on 
"  Composition  in  Portraiture."     The  references  to  the  diagrams  will  be  found  on  page  361. 


THE  BRITISH  PLATE  RING. 


BY  THOMAS  BEDDING,  F.R.P.S. 


America  is  said  to  be  the  home  of 
trusts.  Some  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
affect  to  look  upon  a  trust  with  horror. 
This  is  pure  hypocrisy.  Opportunity  is 
a  great  thing  in  this  world,  and  the 
British  manufacturer  at  heart  is  as  much 
a  trust  monger  as  his  American  com- 
petitor. It  is  only  lack  of  opportunity 
which  prevents  every  salable  article  in 
Britain  being  "  trusted"  tomorrow.  Salt 
and  bread  were  "trusted"  once;  wheat 
and  cotton  were  cornered;  other  goods 
have  been  "ringed."  A  ring  is  only  a 
trust  under  another  name.  But  while 
free  trade  rules  in  Britain  rings  and 
trusts  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  fail. 
So  the  disease  cures  itself. 

I  want  to  give  the  American  photo- 
graphic reader  a  short  history  of  the 
British  plate  ring,  which  has  worked  out 
so  disastrously  for  its  originators: 
First,  because  it  may  interest  him  to 
learn  some  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  photography  as  a  business  has 
been  carried  on  in  Britain ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  story  should  warn  a  new 
generation  of  British  manufacturers  not 
to  follow  the  greedy  and  rapacious  policy 
of  their  predecessors.    It  pays  best  in 


the  long  run  to  be  fair,  just,  and  honor- 
able in  business  matters. 

In  December  last  the  Directors'  report 
of  the  Ilford  Dry  Plate  Company 
(England),  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  published. 
At  one  time  the  net  profits  of  this  busi- 
ness were  always  over  $200,000  a  year; 
today  they  have  dwindled  to  compara- 
tively nothing.  The  reader  might  like 
to  know  the  causes  of  this  falling  off. 
Here  they  are,  summarized,  not  by  me, 
who  have  good  reason  to  be  frankly 
hostile  to  the  Ilford  Company,  but  by 
two  independent  critics  of  the  moribund 
concern : 

From  Photography,  December  10, 
1907: 

"There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
while  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
company  are  as  good  as  they  ever  were 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  company, 
while  it  has  increased  its  discounts  in 
the  face  of  competition,  its  products  are 
not  to  the  front  in  this  country  as  they 
were  once.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely 
to  be  found  in  tactlessness  and  in  a 
'take  it  or  leave  it'  policy,  of  which 
every  photographic  dealer  almost  who 
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has  had  transactions  with  the  company 
in  recent  years  has  had  experience. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  a  seller  of 
plates  and  papers  can  afford  to  treat 
the  reasonable  complaints  of  his  custom- 
ers with  brusqueness  and  discourtesy. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  any  initia- 
tive or  originality  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  can  be  trampled  down  as  insubor- 
dination. Active  and  keen  competitors 
are  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  every 
blunder  of  this  sort  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
mitted, and  the  formation  of  enemies 
instead  of  friends  among  those  upon 
whom,  after  all,  reUance  is  placed  for  the 
ultimate  selUng  of  the  goods  is  simply 
suicidal.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
managing  directors  that  they  include 
among  the  subjects  of  their  investiga- 
tions the  reasons  why  in  so  many 
quarters  there  is  a  distinct  ill-feeling 
toward  the  company." 

From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Decem- 
ber, 1907: 

"Jealousies,  want  of  tact,  and  one 
thing  or  another  that  need  never  have 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  concern 
have  damaged  Ilford  (Limited)  in  the 
past,  and  what  might  have  been  a  great 
British  photographic  business  has  suf- 
fered accordingly.  Some  of  the  best  men 
ever  concerned  with  it  were  allowed  to 
go  or  driven  out,  and  trade  rivalries 
thereby  increased.  All  this  is  ancient 
history,  but  the  effects  are  seen  today. 
Ilford  (Limited)  passes  its  final  ordinary 
dividend.  At  this  rate  shareholders  will 
beign  to  wonder  whether  they  were  wise 
in  rejecting  the  Kodak  offer  of  some 
years  ago.  Wisdom  was  shown,  perhaps, 
had  there  been  a  reasonable  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  some  one  responsible. 
Anyway,  the  result  today  is  disaster.  A 
carry-forward  of  only  <£i838  after  pay- 
ing the  final  preference  dividend!" 

The  Ilford  Company,  by  the  agency 
of  its  former  factotum,  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Howson,  and  its  ex-managing 
director,  E.  B.  Knobel,  were  the  founders 


of  the  Plate  Ring.  There  is  poetical 
justice  in  this  modem  instance  of  the 
engineer  being  hoist  with  his  own 
petard.  About  the  year  1898  Ilford, 
always  meddlesome  and  grasping,  forced 
the  prices  of  plates  down  to  the  low  level 
of  IS.  (25  cents)  per  dozen  3 J  x  4 J, 
other  sizes  being  listed  proportionately. 
Then,  fearing  retaliatory  price  cutting, 
a  policy  which  they  themselves  had 
inaugurated,  Ilford  persuaded  some  of 
their  competitors  to  join  them  in  found- 
ing "The  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Plates,  Papers,  and  Films" — a 
high  sounding  name  for  a  Plate  Ring. 
On  the  surface  the  objects  of  the  Ring 
were  laudable.  They  were:  to  prevent 
price  cutting,  by  regulating  discounts  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,  dealers  and 
retailers,  and  professional  photogra- 
phers. Irritation  soon  developed,  for  a 
photographer  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness paid  more  for  his  plates  and  papers 
than  a  small  dealer. 

All  the  manufacturers  did  not  join 
the  Ring,  and  the  question  arose.  How 
were  the  independents  (or  anti-Ring 
people)  to  be  put  out  of  business?  The 
most  drastic  way  was  by  forbidding  the 
photographic  journals  to  publish  adver- 
tisements of  plates  and  papers  at  lower 
prices  than  the  Ring  imposed.  The 
proprietors  of  the  papers  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  this  humiliating  condition 
under  threats  of  losing  some  "Ring" 
advertisements.  I  worked  hard  as 
editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy to  organize  a  union  of  photog- 
graphic  journalists  for  freeing  ourselves 
of  this  shameful  incubus  and  hateful 
control.  I  failed,  through  treachery  and 
and  lack  of  support.  Friction  con- 
stantly arose  between  the  Ring  and  the 
Press — I  write  with  knowledge,  as  I  had 
two  journals  under  my  control.  Criti- 
cisms of  the  Ring  were  forbidden. 
Its  proceedings  were  refused  for  pub- 
lication. Lists  of  its  members  were 
unobtainable.    The  papers  were  always 
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carefully  scanned  for  adverse  references 
to  it.  It  was  an  offence  to  write  up  non- 
Ring  plates  and  papers.  The  constant 
threat  from  Ilford  and  Soho  Square 
(Marion)  to  "stop  our  advertisement," 
on  the  paltriest  provocation,  made  one's 
editorial  work  a  mild  edition  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Of  course,  this  sort 
of  thing  leaked  out,  and  membership  of 
the  Ring  soon  became  equivalent  to  a 
bad  business  name  and  loss  of  trade. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  the  despicable 
conspiracy  was  inevitable. 

Act  Two,  as  the  playwrights  put  it: 
In  1903  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
offered  to  buy  out  Ilford.  The  silly 
goose-like  screamers  of  the  **  All-British" 
war  cry  refused  to  sanction  the  bargain; 
today  Mr.  Eastman  probably  would  not 
accept  Ilford  as  a  gift.  Dry  rot  now  set 
in.  Cadett  &  NealPs  English  plate 
works  passed  under  American  control, 
and  high-grade  plates  were  offered  to 
English  photographers  at    higher  dis- 


counts than  they  ever  had  before.  So 
the  Ring  was  beaten.  Hated  and 
despised,  it  succumbed  to  popular  con- 
tempt and  irresistible  competition.  I 
notice  some  of  its  ex- members  adver- 
tising that  they  are  preparing  "to  supply 
a  new  plate  at  terms  which  will  com- 
pete with  any  others."  I  wish  them 
joy  of  the  job.  If  these  people  had  kept 
out  of  the  Ring  they  would  not  have 
lost  their  trade  and  popularity;  and 
would  not  now  be  crying  for  orders 
among  a  class  they  joined  in  oppressing 
and  coercing. 

So  much  for  Ilford  and  its  Plate  Ring. 
Wilson's  Magazine  circulates  largely 
in  England,  and  this  little  bit  of  history 
will  interest  numerous  persons  in  the 
photographic  world  across  the  Atlantic. 
I  had  at  one  time  to  pocket  many  taunts 
over  this  putrescent  Plate  Ring;  the 
publication  of  these  plain  facts  about  it 
enables  me  to  "get  back"  on  the  hateful 
thing  and  put  myself  right. 


SKETCH  EFFECTS  ON  BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


A  METHOD  of  getting  more  money  out 
of  the  sitter  is  to  offer  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  In  Photography  and 
Focus  Mr.  Clarence  Ponting  offers  a 
simple  method  of  making  bromide  prints 
into  pencil  drawings  that  is  worth  trying. 

Imitations  by  means  of  photography  of 
the  brush  and  pencil  effects  of  painters 
receive  the  severest  condenmation  from 
photographic  critics.  In  some  cases 
these  are  justified,  though  probably  the 
purist  would  go  farther  and  say  that  one 
and  all  were  bad  photography.  There 
are  instances  where  these  brush  and 
pencil  effects  of  the  artist,  produced  by 
the  aid  of  photography,  are  very  effective, 
and  if  us^  for  the  purpose  intended  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  advocate  that  such 
effects  should  be  exhibited  upon  exhi- 


bition walls,  for  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  handwork  required  on  the  print 
which  excludes  them  from  the  ranks  of 
pure  photography.  They  are,  however, 
useful  for  calendars,  for  Christmas  cards, 
for  menus,  and  other  kindred  articles, 
and  as  a  means  of  decoration  are  much 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  the 
direct  untouched  print  from  the  original 
negative  may  be. 

Having  justified  their  existence,  let 
me  now  proceed  to  show  some  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  produced. 

Probably  the  first  that  will  interest 
most  readers  is  the  method  employed  by 
reducing  those  parts  of  the  image  that 
are  not  required  by  means  of  some  strong 
reducing  agent,  such  as  ferricyanide  and 
hypo. 

In  my  hands  this  method  has  proved 
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the  most  successful.  Prints  so  produced 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  an  artist  in  pencil. 

In  the  first  instance  we  must  have  a 
suitable  bromide  print  upon  which  to 
work.  Head  studies  will  probably  be 
the  most  suitable  for  a  commencement, 
and  these  are  recommended.  The 
negative  employed  must  naturally  be 
one  suited  to  bromide  printing,  otherwise 
the  result  will  be  harsh.  In  fact,  the 
negative  that  is  inclined  to  give  a  flat 
bromide  print  has  behaved  the  best  in 
my  hands. 

The  bromide  paper  employed  should 
also  be  as  near  drawing  paper  in  appear- 
ance as  possible. 

In  making  the  bromide  print  a  full 
exposure  should  be  given,  as  this  tends 
to  reduce  the  contrasts  in  the  print.  If 
one  objects  to  too  much  work,  a  great 
deal  may  be  saved  at  this  stage  by 
vignetting  the  print,  as  considerably  less 
silver  will  then  be  left  to  reduce. 

Having  left  the  print  in  the  fixing  bath 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  it),  we  then 
proceed  to  make  up  the  reducing  solu- 
tion. Only  a  small  quantity  should  be 
prepared  at  a  time,  for  it  only  remains 
active  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  re- 
ducer which  I  use  consists  of  5  grains 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  2  ounces  of 
hypo  solution  of  a  strength  of  4  ounces  to 
the  pint. 

This  forms  a  very  active  reducer, 
which  eats  away  the  silver  almost  imme- 
diately wherever  applied.  If  it  is  too 
strong  it  may  be  diluted  with  more  of  the 
hypo  solution. 

The  print  to  be  treated  is  removed 
from  the  fixing  bath,  laid  face  upward  on 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  allowed  to  drain  for 
a  moment  or  two  in  order  that  the  sur- 
plus hypo  may  be  removed.  One  must 
have  at  hand  a  dish  of  water  in  order 
that  reduction  may  be  arrested  at  any 
stage  desired.  A  medium  size  camePs- 
hair  brush,  costing  10  cents  at  any 
stationer's    shop,    is    the    only    article 


required,  and  this  should  be  found  in 
most  photographers'  outfits,  as  it  is  used 
for  spotting  purposes. 

A  sheet  of  glass  is  taken  on  which  lies 
the  bromide  print,  and  this  is  held  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  over  a  dish  of  water 
in  order  to  allow  the  reducer  to  run  off 
the  print  without  affecting  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  picture.  In  making  these 
sketches,  one  should  always  work  from 
the  bottom  of  the  print,  otherwise  the 
reducing  solution  will  run  over  portions 
which  one  wants  to  retain,  and  the  result 
will  be  ruined.  Taking  a  brush  charged 
with  the  reducer,  the  bottom  of  the  print 
is  brushed  with  a  few  broad  simple 
strokes.  As  soon  as  the  reducer  has 
taken  eCFect,  it  is  quickly  rinsed  in  the 
water,  and  the  eflfect  which  has  been 
produced  is  noted. 

The  portions  that  are  not  required 
are  then  brushed  away,  and  the  print  is 
again  thoroughly  rinsed.  The  glass  is 
then  turned  round,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
print  becomes  the  bottom,  and  further 
reduction  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner.  The  operation  is  repeated 
with  the  top  and  other  side,  the  print 
is  again  rinsed,  and  the  result  is  ex- 
amined. 

At  this  stage  it  will  probably  be  very 
rough,  and  will  not  have  at  all  the  effect 
required.  It  must,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully brushed  with  reducer  in  the  parts 
which  are  rough  or  require  to  be  soft- 
ened. After  every  brush  stroke  the  print 
should  be  lowered  into  the  water  to  see 
how  the  reducer  is  acting.  Finally,  the 
fine  work,  such  as  outlining  the  head 
and  removing  the  background,  should  be 
attempted.  Extreme  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  reducer  from 
encroaching  onto  the  portions  which  do 
not  require  to  be  reduced,  and  if  any 
part  is  difficult  of  removal  it  should  be 
gone  over  again  and  again,  removing 
the  tiniest  bit  at  each  application.  When 
lining  out  the  head  as  above  described, 
the  print  should  be  in  a  half-dry  condi- 
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tion,  as  if  it  is  too  moist  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  reducer  to  run  and  spoil  the 
effect. 

Black  backgrounds  are  the  most 
difficult  to  remove  by  this  process,  and 
sometimes  leave  a  slight  yellowness 
where  the  image  was  originally.  For 
this  reason  a  tinted  bromide  paper  is  to 
be  recommended,  for  the  slight  yellow- 
ing will  then  pass  unnoticed.  If  a  white 
bromide  paper  is  employed,  the  print 
may  be  stained  in  a  decoction  of  tea  or 
coffee  before  being  washed  and  dried. 
If  the  reduction  has  been  properly 
effected,  the  print  will  now  have  the 
appearance  of  a  wash  drawing  in  black 
and  white. 

At  this  stage  it  should  be  washed  thor- 
oughly to  remove  all  traces  of  reducer 
and  hypo  which  are  still  left  in  the  print. 
In  the  washing  a  great  deal  of  the  yellow 
stain  will  disappear,  and  when  dry 
should  be  nearly  all  eliminated.  What 
remains  may  be  made  to  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  blacklead 
pencil. 

The  appearance  of  the  print  may  be 
much  improved  and  the  effect  of  a 
pencil  sketch  considerably  enhanced  if, 
when  the  print  is  dry,  the  \dgnette  is 
softened  off  by  means  of  the  pencil, 
making  the  lines  to  follow  the  slight 
image  which  may  be  seen  on  the  white 
ground  of  the  bromide  paper.  Cross 
hatching  is  a  good  stroke  to  employ  for 
finishing  off  these  sketch  effects. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  portraits 
with  the  intention  of  producing  these 
sketch  effects  would  be  well  advised  to 
place  a  white  background  behind  the 
sitter,  as  much  of  the  work  of  reduction 
would  then  be  avoided.  If  a  number  of 
these  sketches  were  required,  the  print 
might  be  copied  and  the  remainder  pro- 
duced from  the  negative  so  obtained  by 
ordinary  contact  printing. 

The  foregoing  method  will  be  found 
sure  and  certain  in  its  results,  but  it  has 
one  drawback,  namely,  the  yellow  stain 


that  is  left  after  a  black  ground  has  been 
removed.  Readers  who  wish  to  try 
these  effects  may  get  a  very  similar 
result  by  proceeding  as  follows:  Taking 
a  portrait  negative  as  an  example,  they 
must  first  find  the  correct  exposure  for 
bromide  paper  by  trial.  It  must  be 
exact;  not  too  much  or  too  little,  but 
exact.  A  print  so  exposed  would  develop 
correctly  in  the  dish,  but  would  proceed 
no  farther,  no  matter  how  long  it  was 
allowed  to  remain.  This  print,  unde- 
veloped, is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
then  a  brush,  charged  with  equal  parts 
of  glycerine  and  developer,  is  taken,  and 
the  centre  of  the  print  is  brushed  with  a 
circular  motion.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  image  will  appear.  Next,  pure 
glycerine  is  applied  to  these  parts  with 
a  brush.  This  will  cause  development 
to  cease. 

The  edges  of  the  vignette  are  then 
developed  with  the  first  brush,  and  as 
they  develop  they  also  are  covered  with 
glycerine.  In  a  very  short  time  a  good 
brush  vignette  will  have  been  produced. 
The  shape  and  effect  can  be  varied  at 
will  by  means  of  brush  work,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hard 
lines.  The  glycerine  is  then  washed 
off  and  the  print  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

When  it  is  washed  and  dried  it  may 
be  finished  with  the  pencil,  as  in  the  first 
method.  This  method  produces  no 
stain  whatever,  and  the  effects  are  easily 
produced.  If,  when  exposing  the  bro- 
mide paper  under  the  negative,  the  print 
is  roughly  vignetted,  the  amount  of 
brush  work  required  will  be  very  small, 
the  edges  merely  requiring  to  be 
smoothed  off  and  touched  up.  To  pre- 
vent the  print  slipping  whilst  it  is  sup- 
ported on  the  glass,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
smear  the  surface  of  the  glass  lightly 
with  pure  glycerine. 

This  will  cause  the  print  to  adhere, 
leaving  both  hands  at  liberty  to  work 
the  brushes. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 


The  Convention  season  is  over  and 
the  net  result  of  the  yearns  work  is 
before  the  professional  photographers  of 
America.  It  is  a  good  result  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  in  my  opinion  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Prizes  for  photographs 
and  inventions  have  been  distributed; 
certain  men  have  demonstrated  their 
methods  of  lighting  and  so  forth;  and 
there  was  much  talk.  But,  reading  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  published  reports, 
one  can  detect  a  distinct  note  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  as  they  are. 
The  articles  in  the  Association  Annual 
made  pretty  reading,  but  they  started 
from  nowhere,  and  they  finished  there. 
The  fact  is  these  Conventions  nowadays 
do  nothing  in  particular,  and  do  it  very 
well.  They  do  not  advance  the  cause 
of  professional  photography  one  bit,  and 
everybody  knows  it. 

It  may  be  impertinent  of  me,  a  mere 
outsider,  to  oflFer  these  criticisms,  but 
they  are  well  meant,  and  only  designed 
to  help  matters  forward  and  not  by  any 
means  to  retard  them.  To  my  sorrow, 
gents,  the  main  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
the  American  Conventions,  State  or 
National,  is  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
improve  the  slaius  of  the  professional 
photographer.  By  his  status  I  mean 
his  comparative  or  absolute  standing 
amongst  his  fellow- workers,  and  his  po- 
sition in  public  esteem.  For  our  success 
in  life  entirely  hinges  on  what  we  think 
of  ourselves  and  what  others  think  of  us. 
Self-abnegation  and  public  indifference 
may  bring  you  canonization,  but  not  a 
fat  balance  at  the  bank. 

What  is  a  professional  photographer? 
An  artist?  A  tradesman?  A  mechanic? 
A  craftsman?  A  man  of  affairs?  Some- 
thing of  all  five.  He  is  certainly  not  a 
professional  man,  for  he  is  bound  by  no 
corporate  code  of  ethics  or  by-laws,  like 


a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor.  Any- 
body can  be  a  professional  photographer 
and  look  upon  himself  as  a  man  and  a 
brother  with  the  smartest  Fifth  Avenue 
camera  man.  Is  that  fair  to  the  latter? 
Clearly  no.  By  brains  and  skill  he  has 
worked  himself  up  to  that  proud  posi- 
tion, and  yet  the  humblest  tintyper  of 
the  beaches  can  claim  fraternity  with 
him.  You  can't  very  well  alter  this 
state  of  things;  but,  if  all  the  profes- 
sional photographers  of  America  were 
united,  you  could  improve  on  them  by 
forming  some  kind  of  union  or  standard 
of  qualification,  to  which  admission 
could  only  be  obtained  on  proof  of 
ability. 

The  first  step  is  to  affiliate  all  the 
State  Associations  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  thus  make  the  latter 
body  really  representative.  It  isn't  now. 
Then  it  could  defend  photographic 
copyright  when  it  was  menaced.  It 
can't  now.  A  National  Association 
could  grant  diplomas  of  membership, 
or  set  up  examinations,  or  try  to  regu- 
late prices,  or  deal  out  certificates  of 
competency.  The  National  Convention 
does  nothing  of  the  sort  at  present.  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  professional 
photography,  its  dignity,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  when  there  is  neither  status  nor 
dignity  in  the  business.  Status  and  dig- 
nity can  only  come  from  unity,  self- 
respect,  and  combined  effort.  Profes- 
sionally the  photographer  today  is  not 
one  whit  better  off  than  he  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Not  a  single  reader  of  Wil- 
son's dare  contradict  me.  If  he  did  he 
would  write  himself  down  as  an  ass. 

These  last  few  months  I  have  heard, 
with  my  own  ears,  noted  photographers 
jeer  and  laugh  at  the  Conventions.  In 
their   present   form   they    are   useless. 
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Reform  them,  breathe  life  into  them, 
vitalize  'em.  Make  'em  do  something. 
Salon  honors  and  prizes  are  childish 
bribes  to  vanity.  They  do  not  help  the 
man  himself  or  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  You  seldom  hear  a 
professional  photographer  say  he  is 
proud  of  his  calling.  Why?  Because 
it  isn't  a  calling — or  has  not  yet  been 
made  one.  Maie  it  one  by  cooperation, 
confederation,  or  union,  and  then  the 
pride  will  come  along  in  due  course. 

Sorry  if  these  ideas  are  heterodox. 
They  cannot  be  gainsaid.  To  me  the 
Detroit  Convention  handbook  articles 
are  very  pathetic  reading.  The  authors 
sigh  for  they  know  not  what.     Photo- 


graphic technique  has  advanced  vastly; 
the  photographer  himself  has  not.  He 
remains  what  he  always  was — a  profes- 
sional misfit.  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
the  remedy.  Let  it  be  applied  by  some 
of  the  younger  school,  burning  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  The  old  order 
changes,  giving  place  to  new,  says  Ten- 
nyson. A  new  order  of  things  should 
be  introduced  into  these  Conventions, 
and  then  some  progress  may  be  made. 
At  present  these  same  Conventions  seem 
of  little  use  to  anybody  except  the  manu- 
facturers, and  they  pay  pretty  heavily 
for  the -advertisements  they  get  out  of 
them. 

Cosmos. 
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An  interesting  article  on  the  above 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  John  Beeby, 
one  of  the  best  known  amateurs, 
appears  in  our  bright  little  contemporary 
Down  Town  Topics.  We  are  glad  to 
reprint  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  a  salt  not 
very  widely  used  by  photographers, 
and  to  some  of  the  less  experienced 
readers  probably  all  but  unknown.  Its 
use,  however,  in  the  developing  solu- 
tion is  a  matter  worth  consideration; 
and,  speaking  from  experience  in  this 
direction,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  never  wish  to  be  without  it  at  hand. 
Negatives  too  thin  and  void  of  detail 
in  the  darker  portions,  or  solid  or 
opaque  in  the  lighter  portions,  to 
such  a  degree  that  many  lighter  tones 
and  soft  gradations  are  lost,  are  all 
too  common  characteristics  in  thou- 
sands of  negatives  which  one  encounters 
in  the  round  of  societies  or  of  the  nega- 
tives which  are  brought  or  sent  one  to 
criticise.  From  the  artistic  standpoint 
the  securing  of  clouds  on  the  same 
negative  as  a  landscape  may  be  a  matter 


of  little  moment,  may  be  a  thing  more 
often  to  be  shunned  than  aimed  after, 
but  as  a  piece  of  good  technical  photog- 
raphy there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
retention  of  the  clouds  or  the  lighter 
tones  in  water  on  the  same  negative 
that  bears  a  correctly  rendered  land- 
scape is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of — and 
the  more  so  because  we  know  its 
achievement  to  be  very  difficult.  Not 
but  a  great  many  average  negatives 
will  show  some  trace  of  cloud  form, 
or  perhaps  better  than  a  mere  trace, 
showing  a  fair  rendering  of  the  clouds 
present,  and  yet  when  printed  we  are 
surprised  to  find  the  clouds  print  out 
so  faintly.  Reduction  by  means  of 
some  reducing  solution  is  often  resorted 
to,  and  by  degrees  and  with  great  care 
and  skill  may  at  last  succeed  in  reducing 
that  part  of  the  negative  which  repre- 
sents sky  to  the  proper  degree  of 
density  which  will  admit  of  a  good 
print  being  obtained,  but  with  this 
reducing  we  shall  encounter  fresh 
difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  prevent  getting  a  line  of 
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demarkation  showing  where  the  action 
of  the  reducer  terminated. 

Staining,  too,  of  the  film  (especially 
after  pyro-soda  or  potass  development) 
is  a  disaster  common  enough,  so  that 
while  reduction,  like  its  opposite,  inten- 
sificaiion,  may  well  be  resorted  to  in 
an  emergency,  neither  should  be  relied 
upon  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
making  of  negatives. 

But,  to  return  to  the  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  we  learn  from  E.  J.  Wall's 
Dictionary  of  Photog  aphy  that  it  is 
prepared  by  '*the  heating  of  such  nitro- 
genous matter  as  hoofs,  horns,  hide- 
clippings,  etc.,  with  pearl  ash  and  iron 
filings,  the  resulting  mass  being  dis- 
solved in  water  and  evaporated;  large 
yellow  crystals  of  the  salt  are  obtained." 
It  has  a  unique  effect  on  the  negat've, 
it  is  a  preventer  of  fog,  giving  a  clean 
blackish  image  and  brilliancy  to  the 
negative.  This  clean,  blackish  image 
is  the  reason  for  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

To  commence  with,  the  following 
is  the  formula  which  has  been  used 
with  great  satisfaction  and  success: 

Satuiion  A. 

Hydrochinone 2  J  drams. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium        .  6 J  drams. 

Sulphite  soda 9    drams. 

Water 35    ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Caustic  soda 2    ounces. 

Water 12    ounces. 

For  use,  take  rather  mpre  than  2 
ounces  (say  i  dram  more)  of  "A,"  to 
from  5  drams  to  8  drams  of  "B" 
solution,  the  proportion  of  "B"  solu- 
tion varying  according  to  exposure. 
The  development  is  rapid,  the  solution 
stainless  and  clean,  and  those  who 
delight  in  a  pretty  negative  will  cer- 
tainly have  their  heart's  desire.  But 
notice  what  also  we  get  which  bears 
upon  the  preceding  remarks:  In  the 
whole  negative  hardly  any  portion  of 


it  solid  deposit,  and  between  that  and 
the  most  transparent  portions  a  very 
subtle  curve  of  the  finest  gradations; 
just  those  parts  which  usually  block 
up  and  print  dead  white,  are  quite 
clear,  gray,  and  full  of  soft  tones  and 
detail.  The  sky  half  will  be  foimd  to 
be  just  nice  printing  quality. 

Until  accustomed  to  such  negatives 
it  is  possible  that  a  plate  of  this  char- 
acter will  look  flat  and  weak,  such  is 
the  danger  of  working  too  long  in  a 
groove,  but  in  all  probability  one  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the  thin 
negative  gives  a  brilliant  and  more 
pleasing  print  than  the  stronger,  harsher 
black  and  white  one,  especially  suitable 
for  gas  light  papers,  giving  a  fine,  deli- 
cate, soft  print. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  "does  not 
enter  into  any  chemical  combination 
with  the  sensitive  haloid  salts,  but  has 
a  similar  effect  to  the  addition  of  a 
little  bichromate  to  the  developer." 

Bromide  papers  are  as  successfully 
developed  with  it,  where  the  negative 
is  a  harsh  one,  by  giving  very  full 
exposures. 

[Note. — Mr.  Beeby  refers  to  Ferro- 
cyanide  (yellow  prussiate),  and  not 
FerricyBiiide  (red  prussiate)  potassium. 
—Ed.] 


An  All-round  Developer  for  Auto- 
chromes.  In  an  article  on  Autochromes, 
by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Camera  Work,  rodinol  is 
recommended  as  the  simplest  developer 
for  these  plates,  and  the  author  states 
that  he  uses  it  for  the  first  development, 
and  also  the  re-development  after  the 
permanganate  treatment.  The  first  de- 
velopment is  carried  out  in  a  solution  of 
I  part  of  rodinal  with  from  6  to  12  parts 
of  water,  and  after  dissolution  of  the 
image  the  same  developer  is  used  for  re- 
development in  daylight. 


HALATION:  ITS  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION. 


Everyone  who  has  attempted  to  pho- 
tograph a  strongly  lit  woodland  scene, 
writes  Colville  Stewart,  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer^  is  familiar  with  the  effect 
of  blurred  patches  of  sunlight  peeping 
through  dark  foliage.  If  you  look  at  a 
bright  sky  through  the  foliage  within 
a  wood,  you  will  at  once  notice  that  the 
light  spreads,  or  oversteps  Its  bounds,  so 
to  speak.  The  eye,  in  fact,  experiences 
a  species  of  halation.  Were  it  not 
that  the  photographic  plate  suffers  too 
much  halation  to  take  place  in  it,  the 
"fault"  would  be  a  natural  one,  and  no 
preventive  measures  would  be  necessary. 
That  a  certain  amount  is  natural,  and 
that  a  completely  *  ^non-halation"  result 
is  unnatural;  this,  of  course,  referred  to 
pictures  in  which  strong  lights  against 
dark  shadows  existed,  and  not  to  ordi- 
nary subjects. 

Interiors  are  usually  the  subjects  dealt 
with  by  writers  on  halation,  but  the  fault 
arises  in  almost  ever}-  landscape  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  it  arises  in  many 
portraits,  and  in  picture  copying,  and 
many  other  instances.  In  fact  some 
photographers  invariably  take  the  pre- 
ventive measure,  whether  it  seems  desir- 
able or  not,  and,  technically  speaking, 
they  are  wise.  Halation  is  due  to  two 
chief  causes.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
photograph  is  taken  of  a  brilliant  light 
against  a  dark  background.  A  ray  of 
light  from  the  subject  meets  the  film, 
and  irradiates  to  some  extent;  it  is 
spread  by  impact  with  and  reflection 
from  the  grains  of  silver  bromide  in  the 
film,  and  instead  of  causing  a  point 
image,  the  point  is  a  small  blur;  this 
may  be  described  as  dispersive  halation, 
and  not  as  halation  proper;  it  is  a 
spreading  of  the  light  within  the  film. 

Halation  proper  is  caused  by  reflection 

of  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate.    The 

film  of  a  dry  plate  is  very  thin  compared 

with  the  glass;  the  film  possesses  an 
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opacity  on  which  depends  the  amount  of 
light  which  it  absorbs,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  incident  light  passes 
through  the  film  and  enters  the  glass, 
finally  meeting  the  back  surface  of  the 
latter,  where  it  naturally  suffers  a  certain 
amount  of  reflection. 

The  material  of  the  backing  should 
possess  the  same  refractive  index  as  that 
of  the  glass  plate;  refractive  indices  of 
opaque  substances  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  polariscope,  but  we  may 
take  it  that  for  photographic  purposes 
dextrin  is  sufficiently  near  the  mark.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  light  is  nevertheless  re- 
flected back  into  the  film,  and  to  produce 
maximum  efficiency  a  black  medium  is 
requisite.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  color-sensitive  plates,  with 
which  the  burnt  sienna  backings  so  pop- 
ular originally  are  inefficacious. 

A  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that 
in  an  unbacked  plate  the  light  which  is 
reflected  from  the  glass  helps  to  form 
the  image,  though  the  image  may  be 
blurred.  Hence  in  using  a  backed 
plate  we  lose  apparently  a  certain 
amount  of  the  exposure;  in  other  words, 
a  longer  exposure  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. This  is,  perhaps,  more  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  interior  work.  Two  plates, 
the  one  unbacked  and  the  other  backed, 
should  be  exposed  on  the  interior  of  a 
fairly  well-lit  room,  and  the  same  time 
should  be  allowed  each.  On  develop- 
ment the  difference  in  apparent  expo- 
sure will  be  at  once  seen,  and  some  idea 
of  the  allowance  to  be  made  with  backed 
plates  will  be  gained.  This  should  be 
verified  by  a  subsequent  test,  giving  the 
modified,  augmented  exposure  to  the 
backed  plate. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  There 
are  three  methods  of  stopping  halation, 
which  is  in  any  case  least  with  the  film 
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possessing  maximum  opacity  and  ab- 
sorbent power.  One  method  is  to  inter- 
pose an  anti-halation  film  between  the 
sensitive  film  and  the  glass;  this  system 
is  patented  and  gives  excdlent  results; 
the  ruby  coloring  matter  of  the  inter- 
posed film  is  removed  by  treatment  be- 
fore printing.  The  second  method  is  to 
apply  a  backing  medium  to  the  glass  side 
of  the  plate,  which  must  be  washed  oflF 
before  development.  The  third  method 
is  to  prepare  a  "backing  sheet,"  i.  «.,  a 
paper  of  plaster  coated  with  the  backing 
medium,  which  can  be  squeegeed  to  the 
glass  side  of  the  plate  before  exposure, 
and  peeled  off  before  development: 

A  modification  of  Teape's  formula,  for 
preparing  abacking  medium,  is  as  follows : 

Ordinary  liquid  gum      .     .     .     i    ounce. 

Caramel i    ounce. 

Black  aniline  paste  .     .     .     .     1}  to  2  oz. 

Mix  these  in  a  mortar  and  add 

Columbian  spirit      ....     2    ounces. 

An  aniline  coloring  in  the  form  of  a 
paste  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
manufacturers  of  aniline  dyes. 

A  somewhat  improved  formula,  given 
recently  by  the  Photographische  In- 
dustrie^ in  which  the  burnt  sienna 
should,  of  course,  be  replaced  by  black, 
runs  thus: 

Caramel  powder 30  grains. 

Dextrin 30  grains. 

Burnt  sienna 30  grains. 

Ammonium  chloride  ....  2  grains. 

A  thick  paste  is  formed  with  the  above 
by  the  admixture  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  equal  parts  of  water  and  spirit. 

Indian  ink,  or  a  similar  black  paste, 
may  be  mixed  with  a  thick  yellow  dex- 
trin paste  (made  by  mixing  cold  water 
and  yellow  dextrin),  and  the  mixture 
should  be  such  that  when  a  thin  coating 
is  applied  to  the  plates  it  is  quite  opaque. 
Either  medium  is  best  applied  with  a 
medium  brush  or  small  piece  of  sponge. 

A  gelatine  backing  sheet  has  been 
recommended,  as  follows: 


Gelatine  (soft) i  part. 

Water 3  parts. 

Soak  and  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  add 

Glycerine i  part, 

Indian  ink     ...     A  sufficient  quantity. 

Make  all  this  into  a  paste,  and  coat 
sheets  of  stout  paper  with  it,  then  place 
these  face  downward  on  waxed  glass. 
When  set  peel  them  off,  and  press  them 
to  the  back  of  the  plates.  They  can  be 
peeled  off  before  development. 

Quite  as  good,  and  much  simpler,  a 
method  is  the  following:  Obtain  some 
unsensitized  black  carbon  tissue,  soak  it 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  alum 
for  five  minutes,  then  rinse  it  and  let  it 
dry.  The  plates  to  be  backed  must 
have  their  glass  sides  well  polished  with 
spermaceti  wax  dissolved  in  benzene,  or 
with  some  other  "stripping  solution." 
A  piece  of  the  hardened  black  tissue  is 
wetted,  and  then  squeegeed  down  upon 
the  glass  side  of  the  plate,  the  latter 
being  laid  film  downward  upon  clean 
blotting  paper.  The  backed  plates  are 
left  in  a  rack  in  darkness  until  the  tissue 
has  dried.  When  exposed,  and  before 
development,  the  backing  sheet  {alias 
tissue)  is  peeled  oflF,  and  put  on  one  side 
for  subsequent  use.  Complete  optical 
contact  with  any  form  of  backing  is 
essential,  otherwise  some  reflection  back 
into  the  film  will  take  place. 

When  washing  off  backing  media  in 
the  dark-room  preparatory  to  develop- 
ment, care  should  be  taken  to  well  rinse 
the  film  after  the  medium  has  been  wiped 
away,  as  frequently  small  smudges  of  the 
latter  find  their  way  on  to  the  film. 

Backing  "at  home"  is  a  messy  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  worth  trying  for  the  sake 
of  technical  experience.  Plates  already 
backed  can  be  bought  for  a  trifling  cost 
over  the  imbacked  varieties,  but  when 
ordering  them,  remember  that  the  hlack 
medium  is  the  correct  one  for  orthochro- 
matic  plates. 


WOMEN  AITD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We  read  often  enough  of  the  mistakes 
the  men  make  in  photography,  but  we 
had  not  thought  that  the  women  were 
sinners  in  that  respect.  "A  Mere  Man'* 
exposes  a  few  of  their  failings  in  Pho- 
tography, which  we  reprint  for  the  men's 
encouragement. 

The  same  sensitiveness  and  control 
of  the  finger-tips  which  makes  a  woman 
good  at  knitting  and  at  threading  black- 
film  papers,  makes  her  also  good  at  the 
task  of  loading  plates  into  their  slides  in 
total  darkness.  A  skilled  knitter  does 
not  need  to  use  her  eyes  when  knitting; 
but  a  man  uses  his  eyes  for  practically 
every  job  he  works  at.  Thus  the  load- 
ing of  plates  in  total  darkness  (a  very 
valuable  accomplishment)  comes  harder 
to  him  than  to  a  woman.  Nevertheless, 
even  here  a  man  usually  gets  on  better 
than  a  woman,  at  first. 

A  woman  rarely,  in  my  experience, 
has  enough  of  what  I  call  "respect"  for 
the  sensitive  emulsion  of  a  plate  or  film 
or  printing  paper.  It  takes  her  a  long 
time  to  grasp  its  extraordinary  sensitive- 
ness, not  only  to  light  but  to  other  ac- 
tions, such  as  the  touch  of  a  finger  or  the 
deposit  of  dust.  When  a  woman  takes 
the  packet  of  plates  out  of  their  box  in 
total  darkness  she  will  quite  calmly  feel 
the  film  side,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  the 
film  side,  and  in  so  doing,  however 
"clean''  her  hands  are,  she  will  be  very 
apt  to  make  a  mark  which  will  subse- 
quently show  on  the  negative.  A  man, 
contrariwise,  puts  full  trust  in  the  plate 
maker.  He  knows  that  plates  are 
always  packed  face  to  face  in  their  box, 
and  if  he  does  distrust  this,  and  wants  to 
make  sure  which  is  the  film  side,  he  feels, 
not  the  film,  but  the  glass,  and  does  no 
harm.  Even  if  he  does  touch  the  film, 
he  does  so  only  at  its  very  edge,  and  with 
excessive  tenderness.  A  woman  touches 
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the  film  far  too  firmly,  and  not  at  the 
edge  where  the  mark  of  the  touch  would 
not  matter. 

Am  I  too  hard  on  women  photog- 
raphers? Perhaps  the  above  remarks 
give  that  impression,  but  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  the  outcome  of  real  expe- 
rience. I  repeat  that  women  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  any  "respect"  for  the  emul- 
sion— at  the  beginning  of  their  photo- 
graphic careers,  I  mean.  This  failing 
appears  not  only  when  they  are  dealing 
with  negatives — ^though  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  add  that  my  lady  pupils  far  more 
frequently  scratch  their  negatives  and 
make  holes  in  the  film  than  my  men 
pupils — ^but  also  in  making  prints. 

In  P.O.?.  printing,  a  woman  is  slower 
than  a  man  to  learn  the  need  for  never 
touching  the  face  of  the  print,  for  fear  of 
making  stains  or  markings.  A  woman 
is  too  confident  that  her  hands  are 
clean.  Perhaps  they  are,  but  even  when 
clean  only  the  slightest  touch  of  the  gela- 
tine emulsion  is  permissible.  Anything 
like  a  press  will  make  a  mark. 

Platinotype  printing  —  the  process 
which  for  its  beauty  and  refinement 
should  appeal  most  to  women — is  an- 
other case  in  point.  I  have  tried  for  days 
on  end  to  teach  a  lady  to  make  platino- 
type prints,  and  again  and  again  the 
print  has  developed  up  with  the  white 
marks  which  betoken  that  either  in 
loading  the  printing  frame  or  in  unload- 
ing it  the  face  of  the  sensitive  surface  has 
been  fingered.  My  pupil  has  protested 
that  she  didn'/  touch  it  so  much  as  with  a 
finger-nail,  and  has  assured  me  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
paper  to  cause  the  flaws;  and  again  and 
again  I  have  proved  her  wrong  by  mak- 
ing a  perfect  print  out  of  the  very  batch 
she  condemned.  Knowing  as  I  do  the 
wonderful  sensitiveness  of  platinotype, 
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my  every  movement  in  handling  it  is, 
automatically,  cautious  and  respectful; 
and  though  I  am  "all  thumbs"  by  na- 
ture, and  my  pupil  is  a  person  who  can 
play  the  piano  and  knit  and  do  a  hun- 
dred other  dainty  things  of  the  same  sort 
(none  of  which  demand  * 'chemical  clean- 
liness" of  the  hands!),  she  is  only  now, 
after  tremendous  wasting  of  the  platino- 
type,  learning  to  make  flawless  pictures. 
And  I  know  one  professional  photog- 
rapher, most  of  whose  printing  is  done  by 
his  wife,  who,  nevertheless,  never  allows 
her  to  this  day  to  touch  the  platinotype 
orders  1  A  few  spoiled  silver  prints  don't 
worry  him,  but  spoiled  platinotypes  come 
expensive. 

I  spoke  in  the  previous  paragraph 
about  "chemical  cleanliness."  This  I 
have  found  to  be  another  detail  of  photog- 
raphy whichis  morediflScult  to  impress  on 
my  feminine  pupils  than  on  my  mascu- 
line. Most  men,  nowadays,  have  had  a 
smattering  of  chemical  training  at  school, 
or  else  as  boys  have  possessed  an  experi- 
mental chemical  cabinet,  with  which  to 
make  what  they  picturesquely  call 
"stinks."  Thus  they  don't  approach 
the  chemistry  of  photography  with  abso- 
lutely uneducated  minds.  It  is  true 
that  no  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
photography  is  needed  to  take  a  photo- 
graph. It  is  simply  a  case  of  "follow- 
ing the  instructions."  But  chemical 
cleanliness  is  needed  if  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  not — at  any  rate,  a  cleanli- 
ness far  greater  than  that  ordinarily 
practised  in  everyday  life. 

The  developing  and  other  dishes 
which  are  used  must  be  washed  carefully 
between  use,  and  so  must  the  measure 
glasses.  Now,  a  woman,  though  accus- 
tomed, perhaps,  to  the  unsavory  task  of 
"washing  up"  tea  things  and  dinner 
plates,  is  also  accustomed  to  refrain 
from  washing  them  up  until  such  time 
as  is  convenient  to  her.  Food  does  not 
stain  the  dishes  on  which  it  has  lain; 
and  a  mere  rinse   and   polish  with  a 


dish-cloth  will  make  them  clean  to  the 
feminine  eye,  and,  indeed,  clean  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  may  sound 
rather  nasty  to  say  so,  but  the  amount 
of  cleanliness  which  a  woman  thinks  suf- 
ficient for  the  plate  oflF  which  she  is  to 
eat  is  probably  not  by  any  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  dish  in  which  she  is  going 
to  develop  a  photograph,  if  that  dish  has 
meanwhile  had,  say,  fixing  solution  in  it. 
Moreover,  a  dish  which  has  been  used 
for  photography  should  be  cleaned  at 
ancCy  not  laid  aside  until  "convenient." 
Photographic  chemicals  stain  dishes, 
and  even  in  some  cases  eat  their  way  into 
the  substance  of  the  dish,  unless  washed 
out  at  once  with  plenty  of  water,  prefer- 
ably warm.  Hypo,  for  example,  will  eat 
its  way  even  into  porcelain,  if  left  lying 
in  a  porcelain  dish;  and  xylonite  dishes 
will  stain  with  almost  any  photographic 
chemical,  if  neglected.  Further,  to  wipe 
a  number  of  photographic  dishes  one 
after  the  other  with  one  dish-cloth,  as  one 
would  wipe  tea  things,  will  not  do.  The 
dishes  should  not  be  wiped  at  all;  they 
should  be  stood  aside  to  drain,  without 
wiping.  The  cloth  with  which  we  wipe 
one  dish  may  convey  serious  impurities 
to  the  next  one,  and  even  if  it  does  not  do 
so  it  will  be  very  likely  to  deposit  threads 
or  fluff,  or  dust  of  some  kind,  which  may 
do  harm.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
measure  glasses,  which  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  When  not  in  use 
they  should  stand  either  upside  down 
on  their  shelf,  thus  catching  no  dust  in 
their  interiors,  or  else  full  of  water,  the 
latter  being  preferable.  One  will  find 
that  almost  every  man  who  has  had  any 
chemistry  lessons  in  school  keeps  his 
measure  glasses  always  standing  full  of 
clean  water;  but  lady  photographers 
rarely  do.  They  are  accustomed  to 
wash  cups  in  the  course  of  their  house- 
hold duties,  and  then  stand  the  cups  in . 
their  cupboard  mouth  upward,  so  that 
they  catch  all  the  dust  that  happens  to 
fall. 
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The  same  mistake  is  made  with  dishes. 
The  housemaid  always  puts  dishes  on 
her  shelves  right  way  up — ^that  is,  mouth 
up— and,  of  course,  they  catch  the  dust. 
This  does  not  matter  i.  the  dish  is  merely 
to  be  eaten  off!  But  if  it  is  to  have  a 
delicate  chemical  operation  carried  out 
in  it,  this  matters  very  much.  The  pho- 
tographic dishes,  after  they  have  been 
washed,  should  be  leaned  against  the  wall 
of  the  shelf  to  drain,  face  inward — that 
is,  with  their  mouths  pointing  down- 
ward— and  however  much  dust  falls  on 
their  bottoms,  no  harm  is  done;  little  or 
no  dust  gets  into  them. 

The  housekeeper's  idea  of  the  opera- 
tion known  as  "dusting''  is  also  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  photographer's.  The 
rough  flicking  with  a  doth  which  consti- 
tutes the  dusting  of  a  room  will  not  do 
for  dusting,  say,  the  interior  of  a  camera 
or  of  dark  slides.  To  begin  with,  the 
photographer's  aim  is  not  so  much  to 
remove  dirt,  as  first  of  all,  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  gathering.  His  camera,  when 
out  of  use,  is  always  kept  shut,  and  also 
wrapped  in  its  focussing  cloth  or  in  its 
bag.  The  slides  also  are  never  left  lying 
open.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  if  dust  can  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  camera,  then  all  the  better;  but 


when  it  does  enter,  a  wipe  out  with  a 
cloth  is  insufficient  to  do  more  than  stir 
it  up,  as  does  the  housemaid's  "dusting" 
in  the  drawing-room. 

The  camera  must  be  wiped  with  a  soft 
brush  (the  "plate-dusting  brushes"  sold 
at  all  dealers'  shops  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose),  and  every  corner  of  the  mech- 
anism or  the  bellows  gone  over  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  Given  that  the 
camera  is  kept  properly  wrapped  up 
most  of  the  time,  this  dusting  need  not 
be  very  frequent,  but  when  it  is  done  it 
must  be  done  properly.  But  the  brush 
must  not  be  kept  lying  about  loose.  It 
must  be  kept  in  between  times  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  in  a  box,  otherwise  it 
will  deposit  on  the  plate  more  dust  specks 
than  it  takes  off  it. 

Photography  for  ladies  is  just  the 
same  as  photography  for  men;  let  me 
conclude  these  notes  by  reiterating  that 
truism.  And  if  any  mere  males  who 
happen  to  read  this  article  are  tempted 
to  congratulate  themselves,  conceitedly, 
on  being  omitted  from  my  scoldings, 
may  I  give  them  one  word  of  warning? 
It  is  this.  I  have  written  some  hun- 
dreds of  articles  on  men's  mistakes, 
and  only  this  one  on  the  mistakes  of 
ladies! 
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[For  the  reproduction  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  prints  of  one  subject 
photogravure  is  the  best  process  for 
the  purpose.  The  following  interesting 
and  practical  description  of  the  process, 
from  the  pen  of  Harold  Baker,  and 
reprinted  from  the  British  Journal,  will 
repay  a  careful  reading. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Photogravure  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  reproducticm  processes,  and 
is  especially  suitable  for  portraiture, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  when 
very  large  numbers  are  not  required. 


It  is,  moreover,  a  process  that  may  be 
worked  by  the  ordinary  photographer 
without  any  expensive  apparatus,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dusting-box 
and  printing  press,  nearly  all  the 
necessary  appliances  will  be  found  in 
an  ordinary  photographic  establish- 
ment. But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  an  easy  process,  as  difficulties 
crop  up  at  every  stage,  and  it  needs 
great  care  and  patience  if  success  is  to 
be  attained. 
The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  to 
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secure  a  perfect  and  reversed  trans- 
parency on  glass  from  the  negative  it  is 
desired  to  reproduce.  If  the  photo- 
gravure plate  is  to  be  the  same  size  as 
the  original  negative,  the  transparency 
is  best  made  by  the  carbon  process,  in 
special  transparency  tissue,  in  the  usual 
manner  when  enlarged  negatives  are 
to  be  made.  But  if  the  plate  is  to  be 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  original,  the 
transparency  may  be  made  by  enlarge- 
ment or  reduction  in  the  camera,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  transparency 
must  be  reversed,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  negative  should  be  placed  toward 
the  lens. 

If  the  carbon  process  is  used  the 
glass  support  must  be  a  little  larger 
than  the  negative,  and  must  be  very 
carefully  cleaned  and  coated  with  warm 
gelatine  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
chrome  alum  or  suflBicient  potassium 
bichromate  to  give  it  a  sherry  color. 
This  solution  is  poured  over  the  plate 
two  or  three  times,  running  the  surplus 
off  at  a  different  comer,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  glass  shall  be  covered. 
It  may  then  be  reared  up  to  dry  m  a 
clean  rack  or  standing  on  a  strip  of 
blotting-paper.  When  dry  it  is  ready 
for  use,  but  if  bichromate  is  used  the 
plate  should  be  exposed  to  light.  The 
object  is  to  secure  a  thin  film  of  gelatine 
which  is  partly  or  wholly  insoluble,  so 
that  the  carbon  image  will  cling  to  the 
glass.  A  small  piece  of  gummed  paper 
should  be  attached  to  the  uncoated  side 
of  the  glass  to  distinguish  it,  although 
it  is  possible  to  tell  which  is  the  coated 
side  by  breathing  upon  it.  The  film  is 
quite  effectual  even  if  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. A  number  of  plates  may  be  coated 
anfi  stored  for  future  use.  The  exposed 
transparency  tissue  is  printed  and  de- 
veloped m  the  usual  way,  using  every 
care  to  produce  a  perfect  result,  as  any 
defects  will  be  reproduced  in  the  en- 
graved plate. 

The  copper  plate  must  now  be  pre- 


pared, and  the  best,  most  highly  pol- 
ished plates  must  be  used.  They  can  be 
obtained  from  the  houses  that  make  a 
specialty  of  process  materials.  At  first 
small  sizes  should  be  tried  at  the  experi- 
mental stages,  as  failures  are  inevitable. 
The  plate  should  be  large  enough  to 
give  a  fair  margin  all  round — larger 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  first 
thing  is  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  as  it 
must  be  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
grease.  A  ball  of  whiting  is  broken  up 
and  put  into  a  bottle  of  water  and  well 
shaken  until  all  lumps  are  broken  up. 
It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  minutes 
imtil  the  coarser  particles  have  settled, 
and  the  water  in  which  the  finer  particles 
are  floating  is  poured  off  into  another 
bottle,  which  should  be  labelled  "  washed 
whiting,"  and  sufficient  ammonia  added 
to  make  a  3  per  cent,  solution.  A 
"rubber"  will  be  necessary,  and  this 
can  be  made  by  taking  a  long  strip  of 
ordinary  flannel,  about  6  inches  wide, 
and  rolling  it  tightly  into  a  firm,  stiff 
roll  6  inches  long,  and  tied  tightly 
round  and  round  with  string;  each  end 
now  forms  a  capital  polishing  surface. 
The  copper  plate  is  examined  for 
scratches,  and  any  defective  one  put 
aside  for  repolishing.  A  selected  plate 
is  then  cleaned  with  a  solution  of 
"American  potash"  on  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  and  rinsed  under  the  tap  imtil  the 
water  runs  over  quite  freely,  showing 
no  trace  of  greasiness.  The  potash  is 
a  very  powerful  alkali,  and  it  must  be 
handled  with  care,  as  it  will  take  the 
skin  off  the  fingers.  Potassium  car- 
bonate, which  will  be  found  now  in  all 
photographic  workrooms,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  copper  plate  is  now 
wiped  dry  and  with  a  dean  duster,  and 
laid  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  to  keep 
it  clean  during  polishing.  A  pool  of 
the  washed  whiting  is  poured  on  the 
plate  and  the  polishing  rubber  applied, 
rubbing  vigorously  from  end  to  end  of 
the  plate.    After  a  time  the  other  end 
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of  the  rubber  should  be  used  for  a  final 
polish.  The  plate  is  then  wiped  with 
a  clean  dry  cloth  and  some  zinc  white,  in 
powder,  dusted  on  and  rubbed  over  with 
clean  cotton  wool.  Finally,  the  zinc 
white  is  dusted  off,  and  the  plate  is 
ready  for  the  next  process  of  "dusting" 
or  graining.  For  this  a  dusting-box  is 
necessary,  and  the  local  carpenter  can 
make  one  if  a  sketch  is  supplied.  It 
should  be  lined  throughout  with  thin 
sheet  zinc,  so  that  the  powdered  bi- 
tumen shall  not  cling  to  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  box,  and  so  that  it 
shall  not  clog  together  with  damp. 
A  small  dusting-box  is  of  little  use. 
It  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  6  inches 
or  3  feet  high  by  about  2  feet  square 
for  plates  12  inches  by  10  inches.  It 
must  be  swimg  on  two  pins  so  that  it 
may  revolve  freely,  and  it  must  be 
provided  with  a  catch  or  bolt  to  fix  it 
firmly  while  the  plate  is  being  "dusted." 
Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  there 
should  be  a  door  about  4  inches  in 
height  and  as  wide  as  the  box.  The 
recess  for  the  door  or  lid  must  have 
flanges  covered  with  thick  rubber 
sheeting,  against  which  the  lid  must  be 
pressed  by  strong  springs  from  a  whole- 
plate  printing  frame,  while  the  lid  itself 
should  have  a  projecting  strip  all  roimd 
its  edges,  lined  with  rubber,  to  press 
against  the  outside  of  the  box  to  form 
a  dust-proof  joint.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  hinges  to  the  door;  it  is  more 
convenient  to  be  able  to  take  it  right  out 
of  the  box.  A  support  for  the  plate 
must  be  provided  to  raise  it  above  the 
inch  or  two  of  bitumen  dust  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box.  A  stout  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  projecting  handle  and  legs  to 
stand  in  the  bitumen,  will  answer;  the 
top  of  the  board  should  be  covered  with 
some  padding  or  stuffing  about  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  over  which  is  stretched 
some  smooth  material,  such  as  thin 
leather.  The  object  of  the  pad  is  to 
prevent  disturbance  of  the  dust  on  the 


plate  by  vibration  of  the  floor  from 
passing  traffic;  such  vibration  may 
throw  the  dust  into  curves  and  lines. 
The  copper  plate  should  rest  on  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  two  inches  larger  all  round 
than  the  copper,  as  the  shower  of  dust 
is  disturbed  by  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
and  would  give  uneven  grain  round  the 
outside.  Not  less  than  one  pound  of  the 
finest  powdered  bitumen  is  poured  into 
the  box.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
same  firms  as  the  copper  plates.  Even 
with  the  best  fitting  door  the  powder 
will  escape  a  little;  it  has  a  peculiar  and 
not  very  pleasant  smell,  reminding  one 
of  a  house  in  which  a  large  number  of 
cats  are  kept.  Having  put  in  the  powder 
the  door  is  fixed  in  its  place  and  the 
box  swung  on  its  pivots  so  that  the  bitu- 
men may  fall  from  one  end  of  the  box 
to  the  other,  filling  the  air  with  a  cloud 
of  dust.  The  box  must  not  be  turned 
quickly  or  the  bitumen  will  swing  round 
and  round  at  one  end,  and  no  dust  will 
be  raised,  but  the  box  should  be  turned 
upside  down  quickly  and  then  stopped, 
and  the  bitumen  will  be  heard  to  fall  to 
the  bottom;  another  half -turn  and  it 
will  faU  again,  and  so  on  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  the  box  is  turned 
right  way  up  and  the  bolt  or  catch 
fastened  to  hold  it  firm,  and  the  top 
and  sides  are  struck  smartly  with  a  cane 
to  shake  down  any  clots  of  bitumen 
clinging  thereto.  After  waiting  thirty 
seconds  the  door  is  taken  out,  and  the 
copper  plate  on  the  piece  of  plate  glass, 
resting  on  the  padded  board  with  legs, 
is  very  tenderly  and  gently  put  into  the 
middle  of  the  box,  and  the  door  just 
lightly  lodged  in  its  place,  not  fastened, 
for  fear  a  clot  of  bitumen  should  fall 
upon  it.  In  about  ten  minutes  or  more 
most  of  the  dust  will  be  settled  and  the 
plate  should  be  taken  out.  It  will  be 
thinly  covered  with  fine  brown  dust, 
and  must  he  handled  very  carefully, 
so  that  the  evenness  of  the  coating  is  not 
disturbed.    When  baiting  a  hook   we 
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are  told  to  put  the  worm  on  as  though 
we  loved  him,  but  in  dealing  with  a 
plate  during  dusting  it  should  be 
handled  as  if  it  were  a  dynamite  bomb 
ready  to  explode  by  a  slight  shake. 
One  dusting  is  seldom  suflBicient,  and  a 
second  and  even  a  third  may  be  neces- 
sary, especially  if  a  very  fine  grain 
is  required.  The  grain  must  vary 
according  to  the  subject.  A  strong 
subject  with  large  masses  of  dark 
shadow  needs  a  strong  grain,  whereas 
a  portrait,  especially  where  delicate 
tones  are  to  be  reproduced,  such  as  a 
lady  in  a  white  dress,  needs  a  fine  grain. 
When  a  fine  grain  is  required,  three 
dustings  or  even  four  may  be  necessary, 
as  the  dusting-box  must  remain  for  a 
longer  time  at  rest  before  the  plate  is 
inserted.  So  that  if  a  minute  is  allowed 
before  the  plate  is  put  in  all  the  larger 
particles  of  bitumen  will  have  fallen, 
and  only  the  finest  dust  remains  to  fall 
upon  the  plate.  It  may  be  well  to 
explain  at  this  stage  the  necessity  for 
the  "grain."  The  photogravure  plate, 
when  ready  for  the  printer,  may  be 
compared  to  a  mezzotint  plate;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  printed  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  A  mezzotint  is  made  by 
roughening  a  copper  plate  with  a  tool 
shaped  like  the  rocker  of  a  cradle;  the 
curved  side  is  covered  with  fine  teeth, 
and  the  tool  is  rocked  all  over  the  plate, 
causing  a  multitude  of  fine  holes  with 
burrs;  and  if  it  were  covered  with  ink 
and  printed  at  this  stage  the  impression 
would  be  a  fine  velvety  dark  tint.  In 
this  state  the  engraver  takes  it  in  hand 
and  scrapes  away  the  roughed  surface, 
according  to  the  lightness  of  the  tone 
he  wishes  to  produce.  Bright  lights 
are  scraped  until  a  smooth  copper 
surface  is  left,  and  the  brightest  spots 
of  light  are  burnished  with  a  steel 
burnisher.  Such  a  plate  is  printed  by 
filling  the  fine  holes  produced  by  the 
rocker  with  ink,  which  is  of  about  the 
consistency    of    butter.    The    plate    is 


warmed  to  make  the  ink  flow  slightly 
It  is  rubbed  vigorously  into  all  the 
depressions  in  the  plate  and  the  sur- 
plus is  wiped  off,  at  first,  with  cloths^ 
and  a  find  polishing  is  given  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  margins  are 
then  wiped  with  a  rag  which  has  been 
rubbed  on  a  ball  of  whiting,  to  remove 
all  traces  of  ink  and  leave  margins 
without  any  tint.  The  plate  is  theji 
ready  for  printing.  It  is  laid  on  the 
bed  of  a  press,  a  sheet  of  damp  paper 
is  laid  upon  it,  several  thicknesses  of 
cloth  known  as  "blankets"  are  laid 
upon  the  plate,  and  it  is  drawn  through 
the  press.  The  "blankets"  give  an 
elastic  pressure  upon  the  paper,  and 
force  it  into  the  depressions  in  the  plate^ 
picking  up  the  ink  they  contain. 

A  photogravure  plate  is  just  like  a 
mezzotint  in  printing,  but  there  are  no- 
fine  holes  and  burrs  to  hold  the  ink,, 
and  the  shallow  depressions,  repre- 
senting the  shadows,  would  be  wiped 
almost  free  from  ink  when  removing 
it  from  the  high-lights,  so  that  by 
covering  the  plate  with  fine  particles 
which  resist  the  etching  fluid  we  secure 
in  the  shadows  innumerable  spikes  or 
points  which  retain  the  ink.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  where  there  are 
broad  masses  of  deep  shadow  these 
points  must  be  larger  than  in  subjects 
of  a  more  delicate  character,  for  the 
etching  solution  eats  away  the  copper, 
not  only  downward,  but  sideways  as 
well,  and  in  a  deep  shadow  the  mordant 
would  eat  its  way  beneath  the  dots  of 
bitumen  if  they  were  too  small.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  a  discriminating 
grain  could  be  used  which  should  be 
coarse, in  the  shadows  and  fine  in  the 
high-lights. 

If  the  plate  has  been  dusted  suffi- 
ciently by  its  three  or  four  visits  to 
the  dusting  box,  it  should  appear  like 
a  piece  of  beautiful  brown  velvet,  with 
a  perfectly  even  "pile"  or  nap  of  quite 
an  appreciable  thickness.    This  grain 
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must  now  be  fixed  by  heat.  The  edge 
of  the  plate  is  held  in  a  small  hand  vice, 
which  should  have  a  slip  of  thin  card 
fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  to  prevent  the 
teeth  scratching  the  margin  of  the  plate; 
a  lighted  spirit  lamp  is  now  carefully 
waved  about  beneath  the  plate  to  heat 
it  uniformly,  so  that  each  grain  of 
bitumen  shall  melt  and  be  fixed.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  this  process, 
as  overheating  may  case  the  particles 
to  run  together,  or  form  bubbles.  The 
beautiful  brown  velvet  appearance 
changes  as  the  heat  is  applied,  shrinks, 
and  becomes  a  blue  steely  bloom. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the 
lamp  must  be  withdrawn  and  the  plate 
allowed  to  cool.  It  is  now  ready  to 
receive  the  "resist,"  which  is  a  print 
in  carbon  from  the  reversed  transpar- 
ency, and  is  therefore  a  reversed  nega- 
tive. It  may  be  printed  in  a  special 
photogravure  tissue,  but  red  chalk  or 
portrait  brown  will  do  as  well.  For 
the  actual  working  of  the  process,  a 
gelatine  film  without  any  pigment 
would  fulfil  the  purpose,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  gauge  the  depth  of  print- 
ing for  the  resist.  To  secure  that  the 
picture  shall  be  properly  reproduced  on 
the  copper  plate,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
very  deepest  shadows  should  be  repre- 
sented by  practically  bare  copper,  the 
deeper  tones  by  a  thin  film  of  getatine, 
increasing  in  thickness  till  the  highest 
lights  are  represented  by  an  appre- 
ciable depth  of  film. 

Etching  the  Plate. 

The  mordant  or  etching  fluid  is  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron  perchloride: 
it  must  be  so  saturated  that  it  cannot 
part  with  any  water  to  soften  the  film 
of  gelatine,  so  that  it  can  only  attack 
the  copper  where  it  is  not  protected 
by  any  gelatine — that  is,  the  deepest 
shadows.  When  the  mordant  is  poured 
over  the  plate,  it  at  once  begins  to  eat 


away  the  copper  in  the  deepest  shadows 
which  become  black;  in  about  three 
minutes  it  will  be  noticed  that  now 
new  places  are  being  attacked,  that  the 
thin  film  in  the  dark  tones  is  resisting 
the  etching  fluid;  it  is  therefore  poured 
oflF,  and  a  slightly  more  dilute  solution 
poured  on.  The  area  of  attack  is  now 
enlarged,  and  fresh  tones  appear  as 
the  copper  is  attacked;  in  a  few  more 
minutes  a  still  more  dilute  solution 
is  used,  and  so  on  imtil  the  whole  of 
the  surface  is  blackened,  even  the  high- 
est light.  The  full  process  of  etching 
should  be  complete  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  highest  light  should 
be  allowed  to  darken  for  about  thirty 
seconds  or  a  minute;  the  etching  solu- 
tion is  poured  oflF  and  the  plate  flooded 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
which  at  once  stops  further  action  of  the 
mordant.  The  plate  may  now  be  washed, 
the  remains  of  the  gelatine  film  rubbed 
off  with  a  nail-brush,  and  the  bitumen 
cleaned  off  with  turpentine.  If  a  little 
lamp-black  in  oil,  or  some  artist's 
color  is  rubbed  into  the  plate,  and 
the  surplus  polished  off,  a  good  idea 
may  be  obtained  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  biting-in.  The  deep 
shadows  should  have  a  rich  velvety 
look,  with  plenty  of  color  in  them, 
while  the  other  tones  should  appear  in 
the  due  proportion,  but  all  much 
darker  than  seems  correct,  owing  to 
the  color  of  the  copper  beneath.  An 
impression  can  be  taken  on  paper  if 
one  of  the  wringing  machines  with 
rubber  rollers,  genergJly  found  in  most 
households,  is  used.  Or  a  friendly 
printing  house  may  have  a  copperplate 
printer  on  their  premises  who  will 
pull  a  rough  proof. 

Inking-up  the  Plate  for  First  Proofs. 

If  it  is  decided  to  try  the  wringing 
machine  or  the  family  mangle,  a  piece 
of  flat  board  some  inches  larger  than 
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the  plate  will  answer  for  the  bed  on 
which  to  lay  the  plate.  Some  pieces 
of  thick,  smooth  flannel  the  size  of 
the  board  will  be  needed  (the  pro- 
fessional printer  generally  uses  pieces 
of  undyed  broadcloth);  two  of  these 
are  laid  on  the  broad,  and  two  pieces 
of  ordinary  new  scouring  flannel  on 
the  top.  The  board  and  the  *T)lankets" 
are  inserted  between  the  rollers,  and 
the  screws  adjusted  to  give  a  good 
pressure,  which  must  be  equal  on  both 
sides.  To  test  for  unequal  pressure, 
turn  the  rollers  so  that  the  board  pro- 
jects far  enough  to  lay  the  trial  plate 
upon  it  when  the  blankets  are  turned 
up;  a  piece  of  any  ordinary  paper 
large  enough  to  more  than  cover  the 
plate  is  laid  upon  it,  the  blankets  laid 
down,  and  the  handle  turned  so  that 
the  board  and  the  plate  are  drawn 
between  the  rollers. 

If  the  piece  of  paper  is  now'ex- 
amined  it  will  be  seen  by  the  depth 
of  the  "plate-mark"  if  the  pressure 
has  been  equal  on  each  side.  The 
engraved  plate  is  then  warmed  and 
some  printer's  ink  rubbed  in  with^a 
rubber  made  of  a  roll  of  flannel  as 
described  for  polishing  the  plate,  but 
the  end  should  have  a  piece  of  wash 
leather  tied  over  it  to  prevent  the  flannel 
wearing  away  and  leaving  bits  on  the 
plate.  The  ink  must  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  warm  plate,  and,  as  the  latter 
cools,  the  surplus  is  wiped  off  with  a 
piece  of  rag.  Finally,  the  whole  sur- 
face is  polished  with  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  hand,  till  no  ink  is  perceptible  on 
the  light  parts  of  the  subject;  a  small 


film  of  ink  will,  however,  be  left,  which 
gives  just  a  tint  to  the  lights,  unless 
the  hand  is  rubbed  with  whiting 
before  giving  the  last  few  strokes  of 
polishing.  The  edges  of  the  plate 
should  be  wiped  with  a  piece  of  rag 
rubbed  on  a  ball  of  whiting,  and  held 
firmly  over  the  end  of  the  thumb.  The 
plate  should  then  be  warmed  again, 
laid  on  the  board  forming  the  bed  of 
the  press,  and  a  sheet  of  damp  paper 
laid  on  the  plate,  the  blankets  laid  over 
it,  and  the  whole  '*  pulled"  between 
the  rollers,  as  in  testing  the  pressure 
of  the  press.  The  paper  is  then  lifted 
off  and  the  print  examined  to  see  what 
quality  of  plate  has  been  made.  The 
first  attempts  at  printing  should  be 
made  on  "plate"  paper,  an  unsized 
make  specisJly  prepared  for  copper- 
plate printers.  It  can  be  damped  by 
laying  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  and 
blotting  off  between  blotting  paper, 
with  plenty  of  pressure,  for  there 
should  be  no  moisture  on  the  surface. 
If  a  sized  paper  is  used,  it  should  be 
dipped  in  water  over  night,  laid  in 
a  pile,  and  wrapped  in  a  towel  to  keep 
it  moist,  and  blotted  off  in  the  morning 
Before  being  placed  on  the  plate  it 
should  be  well  brushed  with  an  old 
clean  hair  brush,  and  the  fluff  dusted 
off  with  a  goose's  wing,  which  may 
be  "commandeered"  from  domestic 
sources.  The  inking  rubber  and  also 
the  polishing  rubber  should  be  kept 
wrapped  up  in  clean  paper  to  avoid 
grit,  which  might  produce  scratches 
on  the  plate. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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''Hypo"  as  an  Enemy,  A  German 
publication  reminds  its  photographic 
readers  that  some  makes  of  blotting 
paper  are  contaminated  with  sodium 
hyposulphite  and  other  soluble  impuri- 


ties, hence  the  use  of  such  paper  for  the 
drying  of  silver  prints  may  expedite  the 
fading  of  silver  prints,  or  bring  about 
fading  in  patches.  Reliable  makes  of 
blotting  paper,  specially  selected  for  pho- 
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tographic  use,  are  obtainable  from  pho- 
tographic dealers  in  this  country;  so  the 
American  photographer  may  consider 
himself  fairly  safe  as  regards  this  matter. 
A  test  which  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory 
as  those  generally  recommended  to  the 
amateur  chemist  is  to  soak  about  an 
oimce  of  the  paper  torn  into  small  squares 
in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  the  fluid  is  poured  off 
and  filtered 'through  the  same  kind  of 
paper.  If  the  filtrate  does  not  give  a 
precipitate  that  soon  darkens  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  and  does  not 
decolorize  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  the  paper  is  not  very 
likely  to  injure  silver  prints. 


Colar-sensiihe  Negative  Paper.  The 
Photo graphische  Chronik  observes  that 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  negative 
paper  can  be  color-sensitized  just  like 
ordinary  dry  plates;  Karpuisky  has  de- 
scribed various  methods  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  the  Nachrichten  der  Verein- 
igten  Fabriken,  1908,  p.  79.  The  paper 
can  be  sensitized  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  for  bathing 
plates,  and  the  keeping  qualities  are  usu- 
ally good.  The  paper  base  is  apt  to 
take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  color, 
but  this  is  more  or  less  removed  by  the 
use  of  an  acid  fixing  bath  or  a  strong 
ammonia  bath. 


Color  Rendering  on  Autochrome  Plates, 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  au- 
tochrome process  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired on  the.  score  of  true  color  rendering 
when  the  original  is  a  painting  or  a  so- 
called  **still-life"  subject,  in  which 
various  objects  are  photographed  under 
tolerably  even  conditions  of  lighting, 
but  a  notable  want  of  truth  in  color 
rendering  has  often  been  asserted  in  the 
case  of  highly  contrasting  color  scenes 
in  the  open  air,  as,  for  example,  red 
sunset,  leaden-blue  sky  behind,  and  full 


play  of  tints  in  the  terrestrial  portions  of 
the  subject.  An  article  in  Moll's  Pho- 
tographische  Notizen  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  any 
physical  explanation,  even  when  the 
difference  between  spectral  colors  and 
body  colors  is  fully  allowed  for,  and  it 
suggested  that  the  falsity  in  color  ren- 
dering may  be  rather  due  to  the  observer 
than  the  plate,  or  may  be  psychical 
rather  than  physical,  at  any  rate  when 
extreme  contrasts  are  concerned.  The 
eye  sees  complementary  tints  as  sur- 
rounding all  relatively  brilliant  areas  of 
color;  thus,  for  example,  if  a  brilliant 
patch  of  red  is  projected  on  a  white 
screen,  the  screen  appears  green.  By 
masking  characteristic  areas  on  an  auto- 
chrome and  examining  them  separately, 
the  distubing  influence  of  the  subjective 
tints  on  surroimding  areas  should  be 
eliminated,  and  careful  observations 
under  these  circumstances  ought  to  go 
far  to  prove  or  disprove  the  above-men- 
tioned view.  As  against  the  view  put 
forward  above,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
if  all  relative  brilliancy  is  proportionately 
represented,  the  subjective  effect  of  the 
reproduction  should  correspond  with 
that  of  the  original,  and  visual  truth 
should  result. 


Colored  Positives  from  AtUochromes. 
Dr.  Stenger  and  F.  Lieber  discuss  the 
possibility  of  preparing  a  printing  paper 
which  will  enable  natural  color  prints 
to  be  made  from  autochrome  plates. 
The  "negative"  would  have  to  be  a  real 
negative,  consisting  of  the  comple- 
mentary colors  of  the  original  substance. 
It  appears  possible  to  produce  a  paper 
prepared  with  leuco-bases  which  would 
yield  a  complementary  picture,  and  thus 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  leuco- 
bases  should  be  mixed  together  as  in  the 
bleach-out  process,  or  whether  starch 
grains  should  be  impregnated  with  them 
simlarly  to  autochromes. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


A  Clever  Advertisement.  To  the  C.  P.  Gocrz 
American  Optical  Co.,  of  New  York,  belongs  the 
credit  of  displaying  at  the  convention  the  most 
extraordinary  photograph  shown  at  a  National 
Convention  for  years.  The  picture  in  question  is 
entitled  "The  Four  Hundred  of  New  York."  It 
is  a  flash-light  made  by  Drucker  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  showing  the  diners  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  leading  society 
people  in  the  East.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  the  novelist,  were 
guests  of  honor,  and  pratically  every  leading  family 
in  New  York  was  represented. 

The  picture  shows  over  four  hundred  faces,  all 
of  which  are  absolutely  clear  and  distinct,  and 
the  covering  power  of  the  Goerz  lens  was  never 
shown  to  a  better  advantage.  Objects  and  faces 
in  the  immediate  forground  are  just  as  sharp  as 
those  in  the  furthermost  part  of  the  room.  The 
picture  was  taken  in  the  gold  banquet  room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  is  known  to  photog- 
raphers as  one  of  the  hardest  rooms  in  the  coun- 
try to  make  a  picture  in. 

Accompanying  the  immense  enlargement,  forty 
by  eighty  inches,  the  Goerz  Co.  displayed  a  con- 
tact print,  upon  which  were  shown  in  enlarge- 
ments of  even  greater  power  than  the  big  picture. 
The  pictures  were  labelled  "  Fragments  of  the  Four 
Hundred  of  New  York."  One  of  them  was  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  seated  in  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  room;  one  of  a  man  who 
occupied  the  extreme  right-hand  comer  of  the 
picture,  and  another  of  a  man  in  the  immediate 
centre  of  the  foreground.  All  these  faces  were 
enlarged  tremendously,  yet  there  is  no  apparent 
diminution  in  portrait  effect  in  any  of  the  separate 
pictures  from  the  group.  It  might  almost  be  said 
Uiat  any  one  of  the  faces  in  the  group  could  be 
made  into  individual  portrait  without  retouching, 
or  after-work  whatever.  The  lens  used  in  the 
enlargement  was  a  Dagor,  Series  3,  No.  7A. 


The  Lumi^re  N.  A.  Co.,  of  New  York,  advise 
that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  positive  and 
negative  films  for  cinematograph  pictures,  from 
their  Lyons  (France)  factory,  where  they  have 
just  completed  a  third  new  factory  entirely  devoted 
to  films.    So  popular  has  the  Lumi^re  film  become 


that  the  company  is  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
supply  up  to  the  demand. 

Another  specialty  of  the  house  of  Lumi^re  which 
is  becoming  very  popular  is  their  Dianol  developer. 
It  is  quick,  clean,  and  economical,  good  for  plates 
and  paper,  and  is  worth  trying. 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  a  friend  sent 
you  a  picture  post-card  labelled  "Rough  Seas  of 
the  Maine  Coast,"  or  "The  Bathers  at  Atlantic 
City,"  the  front  side  of  the  card  probably  bore  the 
legend  "Tuck  Post-card,"  published  by  Tuck  & 
Sons,  London.  Printed  in  Holland."  The  view 
photographer  can  save  time  and  money  by  having 
his  cards  printed  in  this  country.  The  Laurel 
Press,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  can  ship  you  a  thousand 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  for  as  little  as  five  dollars. 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  out  of  post- 
cards. You  can  make  the  views  and  do  the  selling 
in  your  spare  time. 

Look  Pleasant y  Please  I  A  Gallery  of  Famous 
Men,  by  Robt.  Lee  Dunn,  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
booklet  issued  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Opti- 
cal Co.,  of  New  York.  Clever  portraits  of  our 
most  prominent  public  men,  with  a  description  of 
their  methods  and  manners  of  posing,  from  the 
breezy  pen  of  Mr.  Dunn,  make  up  an  interesting 
little  book  showing  the  clever  results  that  can  be 
obtained  with  a  Goerz  lens.  Drop  a  postal  for 
a  copy;  it  will  entertain  you. 


The  Eighth  Edition  ofHammer^s  Little  Book  has 
just  reached  us.  It  gives  much  information  con- 
cerning the  Hammer  plate  and  its  manipiilation, 
and  much  other  useful  information.  Free  for  the 
asking. 

The  Tolidol  People  Co.,  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  have 
put  on  the  market  a  new  non-explosive  flash-pow- 
der, under  the  name  "Astra."  We  have  tried  a 
sample  and  find  it  to  have  great  actinic  power  and 
powerful  light  intensity.  Being  positively  explo- 
sion proof,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  heaping 
the  powder  around  the  fuse.  It  is  free  from  bad 
odors  and  as  very  little  powder  is  needed  for  a 
charge  the  smoke  nuisance  is  almost  eliminated. 
It  is  well  worth  a  trial. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  do  not  care  to  blow  our  own  trumpet,  but 
there  are  times  when  not  to  do  so  would  lay  us 
open  to  the  charge  of  too  much  modesty.  The 
fact  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
photographic  publications  in  the  field,  supposedly 
with  the  idea  of  getting  photographic  news  before 
their  readers  while  it  is  news,  the  first  complete 
report  of  the  National  Convention  appeared  in  the 


August  issue  of  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine, published  on  August  6,  at  which  time  one 
of  the  weeklies,  dated  July  22,  but  appearing  on 
the  31st,  had  reached  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
proceedings.  The  other  weekly,  dated  July  25, 
but  appearing  on  August  6,  also  got  to  the  end  of 
the  second  day  and  the  story  was  to  be  "  continued 
in  our  next."  Thus  we  have  one-half  only  of  a 
report  of  a  Convention  doled  out  by  two  enler- 
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prising  weeklies  three  weeks  after  the  Convention 
was  over. 

We  would  not  have  mentioned  this,  but  for  the 
fact  that  our  July  issue  contained  a  paper  praising 
the  American  press  for  the  way  it  could  interview 
an  arriving  visitor  in  New  York  Bay,  and  have 
the  interview  accompanied  by  a  half-tone  illustra- 
tion, printed  and  published  by  the  time  the  steamer 
reached  her  pier.  This  must  strictly  apply  to  the 
non-photographic  press,  for  news  of  a  Convention 
four  weeks  after  date  would  never  excite  anyone's 
praise  or  commendation.  Just  to  show  the  week- 
lies what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reporting  a 
Convention  we  would  mention  that  in  1873,  or 
thirty-five  years  ago,  this  magazine — then  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer — published  a  verbatim 
report,  covering  some  two  hundred  pages,  double 
column,  small  type,  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  held  in  Buffalo,  July  15  to  19, 
1873,  and  the  complete  report  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  photographer  on  the  regular  date  of  publi- 
cation, and  just  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the 
Convention — and  there  were  no  typesetting  ma- 
chines in  those  days  I 


We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  Mr.  B.  J,  Falk's  studio,  in  New  York,  on 
the  night  of  August  4.  The  two  illustrations  else- 
where in  this  issue  give  some  idea  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  destruction.  The  most  interesting 
room  in  the  building — Mr.  Falk's  den — was  so 
thoroughly  burned  out  that  there  was  nothing  left 
to  photograph.  The  unfortunate  part  of  the  fire 
is  that  Mr.  Falk  has  lost  many  priceless  treasures 
that  cannot  be  replaced.  Insurance  money  can 
rebuild  and  equip  a  studio,  but  personal  mementos 
and  historical  souvenirs  cannot  be  replaced  by 
any  amount  of  n^oney.  The  greatest  loss  is  the 
destruction  of  some  ten  or  twelve  sketches  and 
pastels  by  the  great  Napoleon  Sarony.  Photog- 
raphers the  country  over  will  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Falk  in  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection  of 
historical  works  of  art. 


We  have  just  received  a  marked  copy  of  Satur- 
day Sunset,  containing  illustrations  and  full 
description  of  a  new  studio  just  opened  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  by  F.  L.  Hacking.  The  illustrations 
show  a  first-class  studio  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  we  congratulate  Vancouver  and  Mr.  Hacking 
on  its  beauty  and  completeness,  and  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  venture. 


An  embossed  and  artistically  printed  folder  with 
Burns'  verse  about  '*  Seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,'*  contains  the  announcement  that  "Carl 
W.  Blakslee  cordially  invites  you  to  the  opening 
of  his  new  Photographic  Studio,  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening.  Music  and  Art."  The  entire 
get  up  is  in  good  taste  and  is  a  good  piece  of  adver- 
tising, and,  doubtless,  brought  in  many  visitors. 


send,  Lincoln;  Grand  Portrait — First,  E.  E.  Doty", 
Belding,  Mich.;  Sweepstakes— First,  H.  C.  Nelson, 
Hastings;  Jeune  Class — First,  P.  De  Gaston,  Lin- 
coln; ^cond,  A.  G.  Dewald,  Friend.  Standard 
Class — First,  A.  C.  Townsend,  Lincoln;  Second^ 
R.  C.  Nelson,  Hastings.  Children's  Class— First, 
A.  C.  Townsend;  Second,  G.  W.  Godding,  Fair- 
burg.  Class  i4— First,  D.  W.  Wright,  Nelson. 
Class  B— First,  Wm.  Ralston,  Geneva,  Class  C 
—First,  E.  T.  Benson,  Stirling.  Smith  Trophy — 
A.  C.  Townsend,  Lincoln.  Angela  Trophy — R.  C. 
Nelson,  Hastings.  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Nelson 
seem  to  have  done  very  well  here. 


Apropos  of  the  article  in  our  last  issue  from 
the  pen  of  Pirie  MacDonald,  and  Sidney  Allan's 
reply,  the  following  squib — ^with  apologies  to  Rud- 
yard  Kipling — ^from  the  studio  of  Charles  Lewis, 
of  Toledo,  seems  to  fit  the  case. 

The  Knockers, 
A  man  there  was  and  a  "fizzle"  he  made 
(Even  as  you  and  I), 
And  straight  to  the  scene  came  the  hanmier 
brigade 
Who  knocked  to  come  in  and  knocked  while  they 
stayed. 
And  rapped  and  tapped  'til  the  man  was  afraid 
He'd  not  be  permitted  to  die. 

A  man  there  was  and  he  did  his  stunt 
(Better  than  you  and  I), 

But  the  Anvil  Chorus  came  to  the  front, 
Each  little  jealous  and  envious  runt 

Knocked  with  his  hammer,  heavy  and  blunt, 
'Till  the  man  was  ready  to  die. 


Anleitung  sur  Photographie,  compiled  by  G. 
Pizzighelli.  474  pages,  24  full-page  illustrations 
and  innumerable  cuts  and  diagrams.  Cloth;  price 
2  marks,  50.  Halle  a/S.,  Germany:  Wilhelm 
Knapp.  A  compilation,  styled  an  introduction, 
but  is  a  very  complete  handbook  to  photography, 
which  it  covers  very  thoroughly  in  every  branch, 
including  autochromes  and  pictorial  photography 
of  the  advanced  school.  Every  piece  of  apparatus 
is  described  and  illustrated.  All  printing  processes 
are  described;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  in  photog- 
raphy that  is  not  dealt  with.  Readers  of  German 
would  do  well  to  send  $1.50  to  Wilhelm  Knapp 
for  a  copy.  It  is  exceptionally  good  value  for  the 
money. 

Anleitung  tur  Positiv  und  NegaHv-Retouche. 
By  Carl  v.  Tamboni.  48  pages,  illustrated;  paper 
cover,  Halle  a/S.,  Gennany:  Wilhelm  Knapp. 
Price,  2  marks,  40.  An  introduct'  n  to  retouching 
positives  and  negatives.  We  reco  imend  it  to  our 
German  readers. 


At  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
P.  A.  of  Nebraska,  held  at  Freemont,  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded:  Salon  Honors — A.  C.  Town- 


Rezept  und  TabellenfOr  Photographie  und  Repro- 
duktionstechnik.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  233  pages, 
paper  cover,  price  3  marks.  A  book  of  metlK>ds 
and  formulie  similar  to  the  new  English  Photo- 
graphic Annual;  a  handy  workroom  l»ok  for  the 
photographer  who  can  read  German. 


By  William  Gill.  Colchester,  England 
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''ROVERS  AND  FREEBOOTERS. 


Rovers  and  freebooters  is  the  way 
President  Bradley,  of  the  New  York 
Photographers'  Society,  describes  those 
photographers  who  go  about  the  country 
picking  up  what  work  they  can,  and  by 
means  of  cut  prices  taking  business 
away  from  the  man  who  settles  down  in 
a  town  and  has  to  meet  running  expenses 
and  taxes. 

This  "here  today  and  gone  tomorrow" 
photography  has  a  demoralizing  eflFect 
upon  the  profession  and  some  attempt 
must  be  made  to  reduce  its  bad  effects 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  suggested  that 
some  license  be  imposed  by  the  State 
authorities  which  would  do  something 
toward  putting  the  roving  photographer 
more  on  a  level  with  the  man  who 
settles  in  one  place,  paying  rent  and 
taxes,  and  assuming  the  burden  of 
citizenship. 

In  the  small  towns  there  is  only  a 
limited  amount  of  portraiture  to  be 
done  and  this  properly  belongs  to  the 
local  man.  He  invests  capital  in  a 
studio  and  apparatus,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  community,  which 
he  gets  until  some  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry 
rushes  in  with  a  hand-bag  outfit,  and 
— human  nature  being  what  it  is — 
when  he  oflfers  to  make  a  dozen  portraits 
at  half  the  price  the  local  photographer 


is  charging  he  secures  a  certain  amount 
of  business. 

We  have  seen  this  thing  work  out 
ourselves  in  the  small  town,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  travelling  photographer 
can  so  thoroughly  clean  out  a  small 
town  in  the  matter  of  cheap  portraits 
as  to  leave  the  local  man  high  and  dry 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
could  be  taken  up  at  State  and  National 
Conventions;  it  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be 
corrected  by  individual  effort;  photog- 
raphers must  make  their  demands  on 
the  local  and  State  authorities  in  organ- 
ized bands. 

In  condemning  the  travelling  pho- 
tographer, we,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
man  who  cuts  prices,  makes  promises 
he  cannot  keep,  who  often  has  to  keep 
moving  about  to  keep  out  of  jail.  There 
is  another  class  of  travelling  photog- 
raphers who  are  doing  much  to  elevate 
photography  in  the  public  esteem — 
such  men  as  Henry  Havelock  Pierce, 
who  is  a  travelling  photographer  be- 
cause his  work  is  known  and  in  demand 
the  country  over,  a  man  who  can  get 
such  prices  that  photographers  are  glad 
to  welcome  him  to  their  city  for  the 
prestige  his  work  and  prices  give  to 
photography. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  KEW  YORK. 


The  following  letter  and  circular  has 
been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  does  not  take  place  imtil  April, 
but  President  Bradley  does  not  think 
that  eight  months  is  too  long  a  time  in 
which  to  prepare  a  successful  conven- 
tion. Officers  of  the  old  style  conven- 
tions would  do  well  to  profit  by  President 
Bradley's  example  and  begin  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  their  next  year's 
convention. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Hypo, 

Cameraville,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Hypo:  We  have  most  of 
us,  I  think,  experienced  a  pretty  hot  and 
enervating,  as  well  as  a  dull,  trying,  and 
depressing,  summer  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

With  the  return  of  pleasant  and  more 
agreeable  weather — with  the  prospect 
of  "sunnie  skies"  and  the  renewal  of 
business — diet's  all  thank  God  that  we 
are  still  alive,  hopeful,  and  optimistic 
of  the  future,  and  take  up  the  work  of 
Section  and  State  with  a  renewed  in- 
terest. 

Let  us  determine  to  draw  closer,  put 
our  heads  together,  and  see  what  we 
can  accomplish  for  the  good  of  our 
Local  Sections — ^the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Society  of  New  York — and 
directly  and  indirectly  each  one  and 
another  of  us. 

Before  paying  my  annual  visit  to  the 
various  Sections,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  I  am  sending  this  personal 
letter  to  you,  and  request  a  prompt 
and  specific  reply. 

I  want  your  help  and  cooperation  in 

my  effort  to  make  the  coming  year's 

meeting  one  of  the  most  instructive, 

interesting,  andjpractical  from  a  dollar- 
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and-cent  standpoint,  that  has  ever 
been  devised  and  held  by  a  State  or 
National  organization. 

And  that  means  we  must  be  up  and 
doing.  To  that  end  write  me  freely 
and  fully  and  say  if  there  are  any  of 
last  year's  features  you  would  care  to  see 
retained,  or  what  cdiminated;  then  go  a 
step  farther,  if  you  please,  and  state 
concisely  and  clearly  what  you  might 
like  to  see  introduced. 

Your  ideas  shall  have  careful  and 
considerate  attention,  fully  appreciating 
that  many  of  you  in  remote  parts  of  the 
State  have  excellent  suggestions  to  make 
that  would  prove  invaluable  to  our 
organization  if  you  will  only  unbosom 
yourself. 

Your  answers  shall  be  gone  over 
carefully,  boiled  down  with  the  rest,  and 
I  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  present 
their  essential  details  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  Sections  on  my  trip  through 
the  State. 

After  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  our  State 
Executive  Board  and  draft  a  program 
in  a  positive  and  concrete  form  which 
shall  be  an  expression  of  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  our  entire  State  Society. 

Of  course  we  have  a  few  plans  and 
ideas  of  our  own  for  the  forthcoming 
Convention.  These  are  held  in  abey- 
ance until  we  can  chip  them  in  with 
yours. 

So  I  shall  expect  and  am  looking  for 
a  prompt  reply  from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  F.  Bradley, 

Pres.  P.  J>.  S.  of  New  York. 
A  LITTLE  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT. 

While  out  brothers  in  Buffalo  are 
discussing  the  licensing  of  ticket  sellers, 


OUTSIDE  TRADE 
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why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  see  if  we 
cannot  bring  about  a  means  to  compel 
the  placing  of  some  sort  of  a  license 
upon  the  professional  worker  who  is 
doing  much  toward  the  harm  of  oiu:  art 
and  little  good  to  himself. 

I  refer  to  the  use  of  photography  as 
adopted  by  those  indiscriminate  prac- 
titioners of  our  profession,  the  irre- 
sponsible, cut-price  and  cut-throat 
worker  with  whose  methods  we  are 
all  familiar.  Leading  a  nomadic  and 
gypsy-like  career,  here  today  and  there 
tomorrow,  casting  the  shadow  of  his 
unwholesome  presence  across  the  efforts 
of  those  of  our  profession  who  main- 
tain rents  and  help  pay  taxes,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  various 
institutions  of  the  town  in  which  they 
are  located. 

These  rovers  and  freebooters,  without 
assuming  the  least  responsibility,  and 
having  a  tinge  of  wanderlust  in  their 
blood,  arm  themselves  with  ^  camera 
and  start  out  to  seek  what  they  may 
destroy,  offering  their  products  at  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  prices,  without  wit 
or  wisdom  to  see  the  ignominy  and  dis- 
credit they  are  bringing  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  arts  and  strongest  factors 
of  our  modem  age. 

There  is  no  desire  to  deprive  any  man 
of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 


but  this  indiscriminate  use  and  abuse  of 
oiu:  art  should  be  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  enactment  of  a  law  such  as 
will  not  alone  protect  our  interest, 
but  force  the  very  individual  whom  I 
now  condemn — by  the  payment  of  a 
just  and  fair  tax — to  meet  us  on  such 
grounds  as  will  prevent  his  ridiculous 
prices,  and  in  this  way  maintain  an 
equitable  and  just  return  all  around. 

This  in  no  sense  would  be  an  effort 
at  imiform  price  regulation;  simply  an 
effort  to  stem  the  individual  who  sets 
up  his  camera  and  makes  an  exposure 
at  any  old  price. 

Think  it  over  and  talk  it  over,  and  let 
us  get  together  in  a  few  of  these  matters. 

Other  professions  are  organized  and 
governed  by  equitable  and  sensible 
regulations  that  do  much  to  minimize 
just  such  practices  as  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to,  and  by  a  little  concentrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  oiu:  organization, 
every  member  striving  to  incite  and 
awaken  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
not  at  present  with  us,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  bring  about  such  a  move- 
ment as  would  arouse  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  every  photographer 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A.  F.  Bradley, 

Pres.  p.  p.  S.  of  New  York 
New  York,  September  8,  1908. 


OUTSIDE  TRADE. 


BY  C.   H.   CLAUDY. 


If  you  haven't  any,  there  is  only  one 
place  to  put  the  blame. 

There  is  alwa)rs  an  outside  trade  for 
every  business.  If  the  man  who  nms  the 
business  doesn't  get  it,  some  other  fellow 
wiU. 

These  things  being  so,  isn't  it  up  to 
you,  who  naturally  want  to  make  all  the 
money  you  can,  to  go  after  a  little  out- 
side business? 


Let  it  be  understood  right  from  the 
start  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  tell 
you  that  you  should  try  to  cabbage  the 
commercial  trade  from  your  commercial 
competitor,  imless  you  are  strong  on 
that  sort  of  work.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trade  belonging  to  you,  and  not 
to  him,  which  he  gets  because  you  don't 
know  enough  to  make  it  known  that  you 
want  it.    A  commercial  photographer. 
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whose  business  it  is  to  make  landscapes 
and  buildings  and  machinery  and  pet 
dogs  and  newspaper  pictures,  and  a 
few  other  varieties,  is  not  going  to  turn 
down  an  opportunity  to  make  a  por- 
trait, but  some  such  portraits,  made 
imder  what  are,  at  best,  poor  portrait 
conditions,  are  sights  for  the  gods  who 
oversee  the  mistakes  of  mankind. 

If  you  know  how  to  make  a  portrait 
under  your  light,  you  should  know  how 
to  make  one  elsewhere.  It  isn't  at  all 
a  safe  gamble  that  you  do,  but  if  you 
know  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice, of  portrait  lighting  and  making, 
you  will  succeed  as  well  in  the  home  as 
in  the  studio,  albeit  with  more  trouble. 

Now,  suppose  you  try  advertising  the 
fact  that  you  make  portraits  at  home. 
Try  something  like  this: 

Let  the  Studio  Come  to  You. 

If  3rou  cannot  come  to  999  Main  Street  to  be 

photographed,  I  will  bring  the  studio  to  yotir  home. 

I  can  make  you  a  "home  portrait"  or  I  can 

make  you  a  portrait  in  your  home  that  is  in  every 

way  the  same  as  my  gallery  work. 

Smith,   Photographer. 

Put  it  in  the  paper.  Put  it  in  several 
times — the  announcement,  not  the  same 
wording — and  see  if  you  don't  get 
plenty  of  replies.  There  are  old  people, 
and  bedridden  people,  and  sick  people, 
and  children  and  babies,  and  lazy  people, 
and  rich  people,  and  people  who  want 
something  new,  and  people  who  want  to 
talk  about  something  different  [  There 
are  a  lot  of  home  portraitists  travelling 
around  the  country  and  getting  good 
prices  for  good  work,  and  I  don't  see 
why  they  have  to  be  out-of-town  people 
to  get  the  trade  of  your  town! 

Here  is  another  card,  just  by  way  of 
suggestion  : 

Your  Picture  in  Your  Home/ 
You  cannot  bring  your  home  to  my  gallery,  but 
I  can  bring  the  essentials  of  my  gallery  to  your 
home.     Your  portrait  in  the  surroundings  your 
friends  know  is  something  they  will  cherish. 
The  price  is  not  high — ask  me. 

Smith,  Photographer, 


Now  agree  with  me,  for  the  sake  of 
argimient,  that  you  have  orders  for  home 
work.  How  are  you  going  to  go  about 
it?  To  transport  your  heavy  screens 
and  camera  to  a  house  is  absurd.  You 
have  got  to  have  some  special  rig  to 
carry.  Speaking  from  experience,  I 
can  assure  you — ^and  the  best  and  big- 
gest of  home-portrait  men  will  uphold 
the  statement — you  don't  need  half  the 
things  you  will  think  you  want. 

You  must  have  a  camera  and  a  lens. 

Make  it  a  light  view  camera,  your 
portrait  lens  and  shutter. 

You  must  have  a  background. 

You  will  have  to  have  it  because  some 
people  won't  want  a  home  background; 
but,  because  you  won't  need  it  all  the 
time,  it  is  foolish  to  carry  a  lot,  and  heavy 
ones  at  that.  Get  a  piece  of  dark  red 
and  light  gray  stuff,  have  them  sewed 
back  to  back,  put  hooks  on  one  edge 
get  some  picture  wire  and  two  brad- 
awls, and  you  are  equipped.  Roll  it, 
don't  fold  it.  You  have  thus  two  port- 
able backgrounds,  hooks  to  hang  it  upon 
wire,  and  brad-awls  to  stick  in  the  top 
of  door  frames  and  window  frames, 
where  the  hole  won't  show,  and  to  which 
you  attach  the  wire. 

You  will  want  a  reflector.  I  suppose 
nothing  less  than  a  wire  ring  and  stand 
will  do  you;  but  if  you  can  manage 
with  it — as  many  a  man  does — a  col- 
lapsible frame  of  light  wood  and  a  small 
piece  of  sheeting,  the  whole  to  be  sup- 
ported on  a  chair,  is  all  that  you  need. 

Finally,  a  small  hammer,  some  tiny 
tacks,  and  plenty  of  cheesecloth,  and 
you  are  equipped  to  turn  any  room  into 
a  studio.  If  you  cannot  leam  to  so 
modify  a  window  light  with  cheesecloth 
and  reflector  that  you  are  enabled  to 
make  a  first-dass  lighting,  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  business;  but  just 
remember  this,  lots  of  men  do  it,  and 
what  others  can  do  and  have  done  you 
should  be  able  to  do  also. 

Because    you    will   find  people   less 
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critical  of  home  work  than  gallery  work 
is  the  poorest  excuse  in  the  world  for 
doing  work  you  would  not  let  out  of  your 
gallery.  The  very  amateurish  amateur 
has  set  his  ineradicable  stamp  on  ''home 
portrsuts,"  and  yoiu:  average  customer 
will  expect  a  soot  and  whitewash  por- 
trait, with  ink  for  the  shadow  side,  and 
be  so  pleasantly  disappointed  when  she 
doesn't  get  it  that  she  will  overlook 
other  shortcomings.  But  that  is  no 
excuse  for  making  them,  and  you  want 
to  remember  that  there  are  others  to  see 
that  picture,  and  critical  others  at  that. 

I  should  strongly  advise  your  study 
of  a  book  on  composition.  You  have 
dimply  got  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
line  and  composition  and  balance  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  success  of  making 
portraits  with  a  backgroimd  of  reality, 
instead  of  the  Stygian  blackness  or 
smoky  cloudiness  which  yoiu:  studio 
background  allows  you  to  use  to  hide 
possible  errors  of  composition.  Your 
patron  may  not  know  a  plane  from  a 
pipestem,  or  realize  at  all  the  difference 
between  a  well-balanced  picture  and 
one  that  is  toppling  over  into  an  abyss 
— may  not  know  that  lines  lead  and 
carry,  or  that  there  is  a  way  into  and  a 
way  out  of  any  picture  which  is  properly 
made;  but  some  one  with  critical  judg- 
ment is  going  to  know,  even  if  they  can- 
not put  a  name  to  it,  when  your  picture 
is  incorrect,  and  so  you  will  suffer  in  the 
end. 

You  will  find,  of  home  portrjdts,  the 
easiest  to  make  are  those  which  require 
but  the  head  and  shoulders.  Unless 
you  are  a  double-dyed-in-the-wool,  a 
yard  wide,  and  warranted  fast-color 
home  portraitist,  you  want  to  watch 
with  an  eagle  eye,  lest  you  attempt  to 
make  a  head  and  shoulders  with  a 
"home"  backgroimd.  For  that  way  lies 
the  easy  road  to  failure.  It  takes  a 
pretty  level  head  and  a  pretty  good 
artist  to  put  a  large  head  and  shoulders 
against  anything  but  a  plain  and  in- 


nocuous backgroimd,  and  unless  you  are 
sure  of  what  you  are  doing,  stick  to  plain 
ones.  By  plain  backgroimds  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  surface  of  the  doth  must 
show  no  design.  One  of  the  most 
effective  and  appealing  pictures  I  ever 
remember  seeing,  made  in  a  home,  was 
of  an  angel-faced  child,  by  Pierce,  of 
Boston,  in  which  an  old  shawl,  with  a 
subdued  pattern,  was  used  as  a  back- 
ground. But  here,  again,  is  a  pitfall. 
Beware  of  itl  A  pattern  in  a  back- 
ground must  never  intrude — ^it  must 
tone  in,  be  a  part — ^not  stand  out  and 
seem  to  be  that  plane  of  which  the  face 
and  shoulders  are  a  part. 

The  most  effective  home  portraits  are 
those  pitched  in  a  low  key — ^this  does  not 
mean  a  small  range  of  deep  shadows, 
where  the  contrast  is  small.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  state  why  these  pictures  en- 
joy so  much  popularity,  imless  it  is  that 
one  naturally  expects  the  opposite  from 
much  suffering  at  the  hands,  of  the  ama- 
teur beginner  and  his  steep  motmtains 
of  contrast. 

In  portraits  in  the  home,  with  the 
home  backgroimd,  watch  carefully  for  the 
obtrusive  background.  You  are  not  mak- 
ing a  picture  of  a  bookcase,  or  a  desk, 
or  a  sideboard,  or  a  chair,  or  a  mantle- 
piece,  or  a  fireplace.  You  are  making 
a  portrait  of  a  person,  and  you  are  going 
to  suggest  their  location  and  habitation 
— ^not  shout  it  from  the  picture.  You 
will  have  to  learn  something  of  the  use 
of  stops  in  separating  planes,  and  learn 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness 
which  is  pleasing,  and  a  further  degree 
which  is  inadmissible,  and  govern  your 
lens  opening  accordingly. 

I  would  warn  you  against  the  too 
conventional  pose.  Milady  reading  a 
magazine  by  a  lamp,  which  you  "artisti- 
cally" light  up  in  the  retoucher's  room, 
may  be  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  give  a  real  artist  a  pain. 
Grandpa,  dreaming  over  an  open  fire, 
made   with   a  newspaper   and   frantic 
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adjurations  on  your  part  to  "sit  very 
still — don't  move — through  in  a  min- 
ute," may  please  the  brominic  person, 
but  will  set  you  forever  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  truly  elect.  I  would  suggest  your 
standing  in  prayerful  contemplation  be- 
fore—well, Whistler's  ''Portrait  of  His 
Mother,"  for  an  imderstanding  of  what 
simplicity  may  mean  in  a  picture  in  the 
home. 

Now  there  is  the  question  of  price. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  do  one  of 
two  things,  were  I  attempting  to  work 
up  such  a  trade.  I  should  either  charge 
a  high  price  for  the  single  picture  and  a 
reasonable  one  for  the  dozen,  or  I  should 
charge  so  high  a  price,  single  or  by  the 
dozen,  that  people  would  not  want  very 
many.  Both  courses  have  something  to 
recommend  them,  and  it  largely  depends 
on  the  kind  of  town  and  class  of  trade 
you  have.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  a 
reasonable  charge  by  the  dozen  or  half 
dozen,  but  a  stiff  price  for  the  single  pic- 
ture. There  is  too  little  profit  in  the 
single  pictiure,  at  anything  less  than  a 
stiff  price,  to  make  it  worth  while.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  people  want  a  single 
unique  picture,  as  they  have  been  known 
to  do,  the  stiff  price  goes  without  question. 

But  making  a  dozen  at  home  at  but  a 
small  increase  over  gallery  charges  gives 
you  a  beautiful  chance  to  advertise  that 


your  price  is  not  high — and,  if  you  have 
the  time,  or  can  hire  a  good  man  to  do 
such  work,  you  can  well  afford  to  make 
three  or  four  "sittings"  at  home  in  a  day 
— or  in  a  week — at  a  price  not  greater 
than  one-third  more  than  your  regular 
gallery  price  for  the  same  size  picture — 
always  providing  that  your  gallery  does 
a  reasonably  high  class  of  trade.  If  you 
are  making  cabinets  at  $io  the  dozen, 
you  can  make  them  at  home  for  $12.50 
— certainly  for  $15.  If  you  can  get  $18 
in  the  studio  for  an  8  x  10,  you  should  be 
able  to  make  it  $24  to  $30  in  the  home. 
Many  home  portraitists  would  hoot  at 
such  prices — they  get  from  $5  to  $10  per 
single  picture,  and  it  is  exactly  in  this 
terrific  price  that  your  opportunity  lies. 
They  could  hardly  do  it  for  less,  and 
live— doing  that  exclusively.  With  you 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  side  line,  and  gives  you 
an  opportunity  for  extra  money  which 
should  be  all  to  the  good,  even  if  done  at 
a  moderate  profit — a  profit  you  could  not 
live,  upon  were  it  yoiu:  sole  source  of 
income. 

You  are  facing  your  busiest  season. 
Immediately  after  it  comes  the  dull 
times.  If  you  can  work  in  some  of  this 
home  portraiture  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  you  will  have  a  start  which  should 
be  able  to  develop  in  the  days  when 
orders^  inside  •are  slack,    i 
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IT  [Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  inventor  of 
the  exposure  meter  and  factorial  de- 
velopment system  bearing  his  name, 
contributes  a  practical  method  for 
simplifying  the  development  of  Auto- 
chromes  to  the  current  issue  of  Pho- 
tography and  Focujs  which  we  reprint 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  color  photography. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 
Unless   transparencies  of  large  size 


are  contemplated,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  stereoscopic  slides  form 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
producing  and  showing  autochromes. 
In  the  stereoscope  an  autochrome  is 
completely  satisfactory,  standing  out,  not 
only  in  the  colors,  but  in  the  solidity  of 
nature;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
plete and  final  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  put  a  quarter-plate 
autochrome    into    the    hands    of    an 
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ordinary  person  and  ask  him  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  sky,  his  remarks,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  will  show  that  he  looks 
upon  the  plate  as  an  imfinished  pro- 
duction, from  which,  he  says,  "I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  able  to  get  colored 
prints." 

The  plates  are  not  yet  supplied  in  the 
ordinary  stereo  size.  In  my  case  I  use 
two  lantern-size  plates,  side  by  side  in  a 
special  carrier,  in  my  yi  x  5  camera. 
With  a  quarter-inch  strip  cut  oflF  one 
side  of  each  plate  after  completion, 
they  can  be  mounted  on  a  piece  of  glass 
as  a  stereoscopic  transparency.  But 
these  remarks  are  only  preparatory  to 
the  main  object  of  this  paper,  in  which 
I  hope  to  give  information  tending  to- 
ward greater  simplicity  and  certainty  in 
making  autochromes. 

The  three  points  in  which  I  depart 
from  Messrs.  Lumifere's  instructions 
are:  (i)  Exposure,  (2)  first  develop- 
ment, and  (3)  intensification. 

For  exposure  I  naturally  advocate 
my  actinometer  exposure  meter.  In 
the  early  use  of  this  for  autochromes 
a  great  difficulty  cropped  up.  It  was 
found  that  indoor  exposures  and  poor 
light  required  relatively  longer  exposures 
than  the  actinometer  indicated.  So 
that  if  2  was  the  right  speed  number 
of  the  plate  (used  through  its  screen), 
it  was  necessary  to  use  a  speed  of  i  for 
interior  work  to  avoid  imderexposure. 
Many  critics  at  once  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion, "  Oh,  of  course  the  actinometer 
paper  is  not  orthochromatic,  and  is  not 
so  sensitive  to  feeble  and  yellow  Ught 
as  is  the  plate."  But,  as  I  pointed 
out,  the  ^  actinometer  paper  already 
darkened  'too  fast  in  these  feeble  lights 
to  indicate  the  right  exposure,  and  to 
make  it  more  yellow-sensitive  would 
increase,  not  decrease,  the  difficulty. 
I  finally  traced  the  matter  to  a  failure 
of  the  usual  law  of  intensity  of  light  and 
time  of  exposure  being  inversely  pro- 
portionate; and   I  think  that  I  have 


succeeded  in  providing  a  thoroughly 
efficient  exposure  guide,  by  fitting  to 
the  Bee  meter  a  new  calculating  face, 
which  makes  the  longer  time  allowance 
requisite  for  feeble  lights,  whether  the 
feebleness  is  caused  by  a  small  stop 
or  by  a  weak  light. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should 
point  out  that,  while  in  ordinary  nega- 
tives a  considerable  variation  in  ex- 
posure can  be  made  with  equally  good 
printing  results,  the  same  is  not  the  case 
with  autochromes.  The  critical  point 
is  both  to  expose  and  to  develop  to  the 
right  extent.  Underexposure  gives  (in 
the  final  positive)  too  great  a  density 
all  over;  while  overexposure  obliterates 
some  of  the  high  lights,  and  leaves 
insufficient  unaltered  silver  bromide 
with  which  to  form  the  positive  image 
in  the  second  development.  The  film 
is  a  thin  one,  and  every  particle  of  silver 
in  it  goes  either  to  form  the  first  image 
(which  is  dissolved  away)  or  to  form 
the  final  image.  There  is  no  surplus, 
as  in  ordinary  negative  making,  to  be 
dissolved  away  by  h)rpo.  The  first 
image  and  the  second  image  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  a  die  does 
to  the  coin  which  is  struck  from  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  best  re- 
sults both  to  expose  and  to  develop  to 
the  proper  depth. 

In  development  Messrs.  Lumifere 
undoubtedly  made  a  slip  in  their  first 
instruction.  They  most  emphatically 
laid  down  two  and  a  half  minutes  as 
the  invariable  time  for  which  to  develop. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  uniform  results,  to  vary 
the  time  according  to  the  temperature; 
and  in  winter  I  found  that  up  to  five 
minutes  was  required  with  the  Lumifere 
pyro-ammonia.  There  have  been  ad- 
vances made  lately  in  giving  the  varia- 
tions of  time  for  different  temperatures; 
and  I  have  been  able  to  put  the  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  simple  slide  rule. 
I  (and  others)  have  found  that  various 
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developers  are  equally  efficient  for  the 
first  development.  Only  one  developer 
(the  Watkins  time  developer)  is  issued 
with  a  scale  of  time  variations  for 
diflferent  temperatures,  and  I  therefore 
advocate  using  this.  It  should  be 
employed  at  double  strength,  as  it  is 
best  not  to  soak  the  film  too  long; 
and  a  little  bromide  should  be  used 
with  it. 

Another  point  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  original  instructions  is 
the  poor  keeping  properties  of  some  of 
the  solutions.  The  D  solution  (the 
second  developer)  will  not  keep  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two;  and  I  prefer 
to  make  it  up  fresh  each  time.  The  C 
and  E  solutions  (reversing  and  developer 
destroying)  also  keep  badly,  and  are 
best  renewed  after  a  week. 

My  experience  has  been  that  for 
stereoscopic  slides,  at  any  rate — and 
I  think  for  other  work — intensification 
is  best  omitted  altogether.  This  also 
cuts  out  the  clearing  solution  H  and 
two  of  the  washings.  I  have  found 
quite  sufficient  color  contrast  given 
without  intensification,  which  then  only 
tends  to  a  false  exaggeration  of  color. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  for  me  to 
give  (with  formulae)  the  full  details 
of  the  procedure  I  advise.  I  use — 
imless  there  are  reasons  against  them 
— the  Lumifere  formulae. 

Exposure. 

A  Bee  meter  with  the  special  Auto- 
chrome  dial  (which  can  be  got  for  a 
trifle  to  fit  existing  meters — Burke  and 
James,  Chicago,  United  States  agents) 
is  used  to  determine  the  exposure. 
The  simlight  is  tested,  or,  if  detail  in 
shadow  is  required,  the  average  between 
the  sunlight  and  the  shade  light  is 
measured,  and  the  exposure  calculated 
in  the  usual  way,  using  speed  2  for  the 
first  trial.  But  the  speed  of  different 
batches  seems  to  vary;  and  some  users 


have  found  a  higher  speed  required 
up  to  6.  The  calculation  presumes  that 
the  Lumifere  screen  is  used  behind  the 
lens.  One  must  be  sure  that  the  glass 
side  of  the  autochrome  plate  is  next 
the  lens.  If  the  screen  is  used  behind 
the  lens  no  allowance  need  be  made  for 
the  thickness  of  the  autochrome  plate. 

First  DevelopmetU. 

The  Watkins  time  developer  is  what 
I  use  for  this,  at  double  the  usual 
strength  (2  drams  of  the  concentrated 
developer  to  i  ounce),  adding  5  minims 
of  a  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  to 
each  oimce.  Development  is  carried 
on  for  three  and  a  half  minutes  at  60®; 
but  as  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
of  the  developer  will  probably  be  differ- 
ent from  60®,  the  60  indicator  on  the 
bottle  is  set  to  3^,  and  then  against 
the  true  temperature  of  the  room  (tested 
by  a  common  thermometer)  there  will 
be  foimd  the  correct  time  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  need  to  look  at 
the  plate  at  all.  The  plate  is  best  put 
in  the  dish  in  darkness,  the  developer 
poured  on,  and  the  dish  covered  up, 
A  red  light  is  not  required,  as  the  gas 
can  be  turned  up  as  soon  as  the  dish 
is  covered,  to  read  a  watch  or  clock. 

It  is  of  importance  that  a  large  jug 
of  water  be  drawn  from  the  tap  at  least 
half  a  day  beforehand,  and  tluit  this  is 
used  to  dilute  the  developer.  If  water 
is  used  direct  from  the  tap,  it  may  be  of 
different  temperature  from  that  of  the 
room. 

The  First  Washing. 

This  should  be  done  imder  a  gentle 
drip  from  a  tap  for  twenty  seconds. 
The  plate  should  not  be  handled,  but 
kept  in  the  dish  through  all  the  opera- 
tions without  taking  it  out  at  all.  The 
dish  should  be  kept  moving  while  it  is 
under  the  tap,  or  the  film  may  blister. 
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The  Reversing  Solution. 

Potassium  permanganate     .      .17    grains. 

Sulphuric  acid i}  drams. 

Water 20    ounces. 

This  should  be  poured  on  the  plate, 
which,  up  to  this  point,  must  not  be 
exposed  to  light.  But  as  soon  as  it 
is  covered  by  this  solution,  full  daylight 
or  gaslight  can  be  admitted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  This  solution 
must  be  allowed  to  act  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  rocking  the  dish  several  times. 


The  Second  Washing  and  Second 
Development. 

The  second  washing  should  be,  as 
before,  for  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds. 
The  following  is  the  second  developer: 


Sodium  sulphite  (crystals)     .      .  26  grains. 
Dianol,  or  amidol,  or  diamido- 

phenol 9  grains. 

Water 4  ounces. 


My  own  procedure  is  to  put  these 
quantities  of  the  dry  salts  (after  once 
weighing  them  out  the  quantities  may 
be  guessed  with  sufl&dent  accuracy) 
in  a  measure  and  to  fill  this  up  to  four 
ounces  with  water,  making  fresh  de- 
veloper each  time,  as  it  does  not  keep. 
The  exact  strength  of  developer  is 
unimportant.  Before  the  second  de- 
velopment, however,  the  plate  (still 
in  the  dish)  must  be  exposed  to  daylight 
for  at  least  enough  time  for  the  meter 
to  darken  to  a  full  tint.  If  daylight 
is  not  practicable,  a  foot  of  magnesium 
ribbon  should  be  burned  within  six 
inches  of  the  plate.  The  second  de- 
velopment should  last  for  four  minutes; 
as  all  the  bromide  particles  have  to  be 
developed,  it  is  not  possible  to  overdo 
it.  But  in  all  the  processes  oversoaking 
in  a  solution  should  be  avoided  or  the 
colors  may  suffer. 


The  Third  Washing  and  Clearing. 

The  third  washing  is  for  thirty  to 
forty  seconds  as  before.  The  clearing 
solution  employed  is  a  weak  reversing 
solution,  made  by  taking  ^  dram  of 
the  strong  reversing  solution  and  making 
it  up  to  3  ounces  of  water.  It  is  poured 
on  for  ten  seconds  only,  imless  a  decided 
reduction  is  wanted,  when  the  time  may 
be  doubled  or  trebled. 


The  Fourth  Washing  and  Fixing. 

The  fourth  washing  is  for  twenty 
seconds,  and  the  plate  is  then  j&xed 
by  being  immersed  for  two  minutes 
in  the  same  dish  that  is  used  for  all  the 
other  operations,  in  the  following  bath: 

Hypo 3  ounces. 

Potassium  metabisulphite      .     •     i  dram. 
Water 20  ounces. 


The  Final  Washing. 

This  is  for  five  minutes  under  a  gentle 
stream  directed  from  a  tap  on  the  spout 
of  the  dish,  as  if  it  falls  on  the  film  it 
might  cause  frilling  or  blisters.  In  all 
the  washing  operations  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tap  water  is  not  of  greatly 
different  temperature  from  that  of  the 
room,  for,  if  it  is,  there  will  be  a  risk 
of  frilling.  The  plates  of  recent  make 
do  not  seem  liable  to  frill  as  those  of 
earlier  issues  were;  and  keeping  the  plate 
in  the  dish  throughout,  without  handling 
it  with  the  fingers,  will  minimize  this 
danger. 

I  expect  that  most  readers  will  shirk 
the  varnishing  process.  It  probably 
adds  a  little  to  the  transparency  of  the 
autochrome. 

MM.  Lumitre's  Latest  Instructions. 

I  am  not  struck  with  Messrs. 
Lumifere's    latest    method    for    timing 
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the  first  development.  It  attempts  to 
allow  for  variations  in  exposure  by 
adding  ammonia  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  appearance.  This  may 
be  soimd  practice;  but  then  if  an  alter- 
ation of  the  time  of  appearance  is 
caused — ^as  it  probably  is — ^by  tempera- 
ture, it  is  not  soimd,  as  the  time  is  also 
varied.  Moreover,  it  requires  a  "dark 
room  light."  I  consider  it  much  simpler 
to  keep  the  exposiure  uniform  by  gauging 
it  by  a  meter,   as  I  have  described, 


and  then  the  only  allowance  required 
for  the  time  of  development  is  that 
caused  by  temperature,  and  this  is 
best  done  by  time  only,  without  altering 
the  composition  of  the  developer.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  procedure 
I  have  outlined  only  four  bottles  of 
solution  need  be  prepared  instead  of 
the  eight  specified  in  the  original  in- 
structions. In  fact,  only  three  bottles 
are  required  when  the  second  developer 
is  made  up  at  the  time  of  using. 


CAMERA  PICTITRES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  CULTIIRE. 


[The  following  interesting  article 
on  culture  and  photography  from  the 
pen  of  Rudolph  Duhrkoop  appeared 
in  the  Association  Annual.  Anything 
that  Herr  DUhrkoop  has  to  say  on  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  the  widest  pub- 
licity. We  reprint  the  article  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  receive  the  Annual. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Upon  this  subject  much  has  been 
written  by  art  writers  and  art  critics. 
If  we  consider  it  as  an  ideal  of  the  better 
class  to  beautify  their  homes  with  works 
of  art  and  sculptiure,  also  to  own  painted 
oil  portraits  of  loved  ones,  this  ideal 
is  open  only  to  few.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  hard  to  imderstand  why  an  inven- 
tion which  enabled  us  to  reproduce  and 
perpetuate  the  likeness  of  human  beings 
by  chemical  and  optical  devices  was  sure 
of  success. 

If  our  culture  is  the  product  of  beings 
of  superior  intelligence,  then  we  must 
look  upon  the  pictures  of  them  as  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  artist's 
domain.  Magnificent  specimens  of  the 
human  body,  and  especially  the  face, 
supply  such  noble  forms  that  nothing 
equals  them  in  beauty  or  harmony. 
Early  in  history  the  young  genius  of 
art  began  to  be  charmed  by  the  beautiful 
lines   of   the   himian   body.    The   old 


Egyptians  have  left  us  excellent  sculp- 
tures and  portraits.  The  Greeks  long 
ago  surpassed  everything  in  ideal  con- 
ception of  beautiful  forms.  The  Romans 
foUowed  them  later  with  signs  of 
beginning  decay.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  middle  ages  the  art  of  painting 
portraits  gained  the  aspect  still  domi- 
nant today,  and  the  following  centuries 
produced  a  number  of  masters  whom 
we  consider  as  models  in  portraying  the 
human  face  and  form;  i.  «.,  Dtirer, 
Holbein,  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez,  Van  Dyke,  Rubens  of  a 
later  period.  Then  David,  Gerard, 
Ingres,  Bonnat,  Duran,  Angeli,  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough,  MiUais.  In 
recent  time,  Lenbach,  Herkomer,  and 
others.  Their  reproduction  of  the 
original  character  of  the  subjects  thus 
portrayed  assures  to  these  masters  of 
portrait  painting  the  top  place  for  all 
time.  The  invention  of  lithography  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
brought  this  art  into  contact  with  the 
portrait  art  without  imparting  to  the 
latter  any  higher  purpose,  only  serving 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  art  of  pho- 
tography which  follows. 

The  invention  of  Daguerre,  which 
became  known  in  1839,  spread  with 
great  rapidity,   and  the  possibility  of 
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getting  a  likeness  of  one's  self  at  a  com- 
paratively cheap  price  when  compared 
with  oil  painting  created  many  adherents 
and  friends  of  the  new  invention. 
Previous  to  Daguerre  only  the  wealthy 
could  afford  to  leave  oil  portraits  or 
engravings  to  their  loved  ones.  Now 
everybody  was  enabled  to  have  his  or 
her  picture  made.  This  opened  to  the 
photogrj^hic  art  an  immense  field. 

While  the  first  photos  came  forth 
from  the  studios  of  artists,  who  exercised 
it  as  an  art,  imfortunately  it  soon  became 
a  conmionplace  practice  characterized 
by  too  much  pose  and  retouching.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  beautiful  subjects 
as  models  in  order  to  create  effects; 
for  instance,  charming  women,  or 
children  gorgeously  dressed,  old  gentle- 
men with  long  beards,  actresses  with 
fancy  costumes,  and  similar  nonsense. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  photograph 
can  be. made  of  every  subject,  and  if 
you  do  not  squeeze  and  stretch  and  turn 
your  sitter  into  all  kinds  of  artificial 
poses,  the  photograph  will  have  a  natural 
and  pleasing  effect  just  on  accoimt  of 
its  simplicity.  It  is  also  well  to  remem- 
ber that  retouching  of  the  picture  is 
only  necessary  where  imeven  parts  of 
the  negative  make  it  imperative.  Im- 
agine a  photo  of  Lincoln  or  McKinley. 
It  is  given  to  the  retoucher  who  smoothes 
all  lines  and  edges  of  the  structure  of 
the  head  and  skin  formed  so  beautifully 
by  nattu-e.  tie  proceeds  to  destroy 
the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  where 
great  and  deep  thoughts  were  harbored, 
and  to  "beautify"  the  deep  comers 
of  the  eloquent  mouth  made  thus  by 
powerful  utterances.  Is  not  this  re- 
volting? Why  not  leave  the  excellent 
work  created  by  natiure?  Why  not 
leave  the  skull  as  it  was  formed  by  a 
long  life  of  thought  and  action?  Com- 
pare the  photographs  of  our  ancestors 
of  i860  to  1900,  so  beautiful  of  face 
but  so  devoid  of  character,  with  the 


Daguerreotypes  of  i860,  that  did  not 
know  nor  did  they  admit  of  retouching. 
Do  not  painters  make  it  a  point  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  lines  of  life  and  action 
in  a  man's  face  that  the  picture  shall 
not  appear  dull  and  expressionless? 
People  of  lofty  thought  have  never 
agreed  with  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
taking  pictures,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  it  were  not  possible  to  give 
more  life  and  soul  to  the  production  of 
the  camera,  to  put  more  art  into  it, 
for  photography  can  only  be  an  art  as 
individual  thought  is  contained  in  it. 

Later,  the  invention  of  the  dry  plate 
created  a  broader  sphere  of  action  for 
the  art  of  taking  pictures,  and  what  was 
heretofore  carried  out  only  by  a  few 
became  general  practice.  Intelligent 
photographers  and  amateurs  took  hold  of 
this  invention  and  made  pictures  entirely 
different  from  the  old  style.  Pictures 
were  made  with  a  calculated  effect  of 
light  and  shade;  head  supporters  and 
other  devices  which  caused  stiff  and 
imnatural  positions  were  given  up, 
and  man  is  no  more  a  blown-up  doll, 
but  a  living  being  with  an  individual 
delicate  organization. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows 
us  that  the  development  of  art  is  close- 
ly connected  with  technical  progress. 
Walter  Crane  once  said:  "We  must 
develop  our  technical  knowlndge  and 
ability  to  the  highest  extent,  but  we 
must  not  neglect  oiu:  fancy,  nor  sense 
of  beauty,  for  without  them  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  express.'*  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  masters  of  the  modem 
art  of  photography. 

Otto  Erhard  says;  "The  camera 
has  as  little  creative  power  as  the  paint 
and  brush  of  the  painter,  but  the  talented 
artist  can  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent 
produce  works  of  art  by  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography, the  same  as  the  painter." 

The  lack  of  color  does  not  hinder, 
for  did  not  artists  Uke  Rembrandt 
create  great   works  of  art  by  the  aid 
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of  only  black  and  white?  Instead  of 
the  pose,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
natural  effect.  The  characteristic  posi- 
tions of  a  person  are  those  he  takes  in 
his  unconscious  movements  of  every- 
day life.  They  express  his  habitual 
individual  person.  But  the  character- 
istic pose  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
good  picture,  the  clever  adaptation  to 
space  is  another  important  thing,  and 
here  one  can  learn  much  from  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  An  important  point 
is  the  background,  and  much  can  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  the  famous  old 
pictures.  The  funny  backgroimds  of 
photographers  have  frequently  contrib- 
uted to  the  mistaken  view  of  people 
who  deny  that  photography  has  any 
claim  on  art. 

A  blank  backgroimd  where  the  pic- 
ture appears  as  an  angel  flying  in  the 
air  cannot  be  recommended.  A  blank 
backgroimd  also  makes  a  photo  look 
dull.  Taking  pictiures  in  the  open  air 
is  most  charaiing  in  its  results,  if  one 
is  able  to  combine  light  and  shade  and 
adjust  siUTOimdings  properly.  Here  are 
chances  to  get  natural  positions  out  of 
doors;  playing  children,  for  instance, 
would  delight  the  parents.  Of  course 
a  little  cleverness  and  quick  action  are 
necessary  to  get  a  snapshot  of  the 
children  in  their  rapid  movements. 

We  must  say  that  the  photo  artist  of 
the  future  will  have  to  be  a  man  of 
quick  bodily  and  mental  action.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  place  the  customer  in  the 
same  old  chair,  in  the  same  old  place 
and  force  his  head  in  the  same  old 
manner.  The  photo  artists  will  have 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  culture  in  art,  in  order  to  make 
his  work  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
better  class.  Nothing  is  looked  upon 
with  such  interest  as  the  photographs 
of  persons  dear  to  us,  and  people  will 
begin  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
pictures  they  own  of  their  friends  and 
the  works  of  art  seen  in  the  museums, 


and  this  will  be  the  basis  for  general 
improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

"In  simplicity  we  find  the  greatest 
expression,"  said  the  painter  Feurbach. 
Therefore,  avoid  unnatural  and  forced 
poses,  and  do  not  hunt  for  extraordinary 
external  beauty,  remembering  that  life 
and  soul  are  the  true  essence  of  pro- 
duction in  photographic  art. 

New  life  is  f dt  in  all  branches  of 
art.  The  photographer  must  not  remain 
behind.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  express  artistic  taste  in 
photography,  that  great  effects  can  be 
obtained  by  imparting  suggestion  to  the 
subject.  Should  this  aim  be  reached 
we  must  study  human  nature,  the  beauty 
of  spontaneous  movements,  aftd  leain 
the  lessons  laid  down  in  the  work  of  the 
old  masters.  If  the  photographer  will 
be  animated  by  this  spirit,  his  work 
will  rise,  and  in  the  future  his  pictures 
will  be  sought  by  collectors  of  art. 
The  cultural  importance  of  the  modem 
camera  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  fashion,  nor  a  social  want,  but 
an  individual  want,  the  desire  to  express 
one's  artistic  culture,  and  to  strive  for 
truth  and  beauty.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  photographic  art  is  still  destined 
to  be  of  great  service  in  the  future 
development  of  mankind. 

Not  by  imitating  the  great  masters 
and  their  wonderfid  treatment  of  their 
models  in  arranging  the  portrait,  but 
by  studying  them,  the  camera  picture 
will  gain  that  point  which  will  give  it 
a  high  place  among  the  applied  arts. 

As  we  have  seen  all  other  arts  rise, 
being  led  by  artists  of  superior  tastes, 
so  photography  will  be  crowned  by  suc- 
cess if  the  principle  of  all  participants 
shaU  be  "Truth  and  Life." 


A  Developer  for  Radiographic  Work. 

Water 500  c.c 

Hydioqmnone 10  grams. 

Sodium  sulphite 40  gp^ms. 

Potassium  carbonate     -     •     •  75  gnuns. 
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I  DO  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  after- 
treatment  of  negatives  or  their  appli- 
cation to  photo-engraving  processes, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  nor  do 
I  intend  venturing  into  the  controversial 
regions  of  **  development  formulae,"  for 
everyone  has  his  own  pet  developer;  but 
I  propose  to  speak  of  the  artistic  side  of 
my  subject,  and  of  the  operations  that 
precede  the  removal  of  the  cap  from  the 
lens;  remarking  by  the  way,  that  my  own 
negatives  have  been  developed  either  with 
pyro-ammonia,  hydrokinone,  or  rodinal. 

I  have  always  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
reproduce  works  of  art,  for  I  regard  them 
as  crystallizations  of  the  genius  of  their 
creators,  and,  as  such,  to  be  approached 
with  respect  and  reverence.  One  feek 
the  motive  underlying  the  mere  paint  or 
penwork,  the  effort  of  the  artist  to  pro- 
duce something  true  and  beautiful. 
Without  some  measure  of  the  spirit 
that  has  animated  the  artist,  which  leads 
one  to  imderstand  his  work,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  possible  to  truly  reproduce 
the  work,  even  through  the  media  of 
chemical  or  mechanical  processes — 
whether  by  the  copying  of  black  and 
white  drawings,  or  the  translation  of 
pictures    in    color    into    monochrome. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  chiefest  joys 
in  my  work  to  meet  the  artists  whose 
pictures  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
photographing. 

Next  to  the  creator  of  works  of  art 
comes  the  appreciator;  so  even  the  copy- 
ist or  translator  may  share  to  some 
extent  in  his  inspiration.  You  may 
think  me  an  enthusiast.  It  is  true, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it;  for 
I  believe  that  nothing  great  can  be  ac- 
complished without  enthusiasm. 

*  A  resume  of  a  lecture  given  at  Bolt  Court  L. 
C.  C.  School,  London,  by  Mr.  Donald  Cameron- 
Swan,  F.R.P.S. 


I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "pho- 
tography is  not  art,"  but  that  it  is  the 
"handmaid  to  art."  With  this  I  agree, 
and  have  always  striven  to  make  the 
handmaid  worthy  of  the  master,  by 
loving  and  intelligent  study  of  his  work 
and  that  which  lies  beyond  and  behind 
them. 

Let  us,  then,  approach  the  subject 
in  this  spirit  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  do 
justice  to  it  and  to  ourselves. 

Photographs  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings naturally  fall  into  two  classes — the 
copying  of  black  and  white  work,  and 
the  translation  of  color  work. 

Here  may  I  interject  a  few  words 
about  my  attitude  toward  the  arts  of 
copying  or  translating  pictures,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sciences  of  reproduction 
by  photomechanical  methods? 

The  beautiful  arts  of  etching,  mezzo- 
tint, aquatint,  line  or  wood  engraving, 
have  no  greater  admirer  than  myself, 
yet,  as  applied  to  the  engraving  of  pic- 
tures by  other  artists  than  that  "rara 
avis,"  the  artist  who  is  his  own  engraver, 
I  vastly  prefer  to  the  hand-engraving 
of  the  most  skilled  engraver  good  photo- 
engravings of  such  pictures;  for  in  the 
one  case  the  personaJity  of  the  engraver 
is  introduced,  involving  a  departure, 
however  slight,  from  the  exact  drawing 
and  technique  of  the  painter;  and  in  the 
other,  the  fidelity  in  drawing  and  tech- 
nique is  mechanically  retained. 

Black  and  white  drawings  and  paint- 
ings may  be  divided  into  two  sections 
— those  that  are  specially  drawn  for 
reproduction,  and  those  that  are  not. 
Regarding  the  former  we  may  be  allowed 
— ^nay,  we  must  daim  the  right — to 
criticise  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made.  Regarding 
the  latter  we  must  be  silent,  our  business 
being  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
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that  may  beset  us,  with  determination 
to  use  all  the  means  that  science  gives 
us  to  produce  a  perfect  copy. 

In  the  former  category  I  am  often 
asked  by  "black  and  white"  artists, 
who  draw  for  book  or  magazine  illustra- 
tion, "What  style  of  work  is  best  for 
reproduction?" 

Well,  my  reply  is  not  always  the  same. 

I  either  know,  or  seek  to  know,  the 
style  in  which  the  particular  artist  can 
best  express  himsdf,  for  one  has  the 
natural  feeling  for  line,  and  another  for 
tone;  one  works  better  in  pure  wash, 
and  another  in  body-color. 

But  one  luckless  wight  confesses  to 
a  partiality  for  mixed  wash  and  body- 
color,  and  then  the  flood-gates  of  my 
wrath  are  opened.  I  proceed  to  point 
out  to  him,  as  I  fed  justified  in  doing, 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  endeavor  to 
show  him  how  to  amend  them. 

Joking  apart,  I  have  always  felt  the 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  closer 
touch  between  such  "black  and  white" 
artists  and  the  photo-engravers,  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and,  not  least, 
the  advantage  to  the  final  results  in 
reproductions  made  \mder  conditions 
where  the  limitations  of  each  are  known 
to  the  other. 

I  don't  intend  to  inflict  truisms  with 
regard  to  ideal  copy  on  my  fellow  work- 
ers; you  know  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  I  do  about  it. 

From  true  "black  and  white"  work 
we  turn  to  so-called  black  and  white — 
so  called  because  it  is  neither!  I  mean 
monochrome,  or  what  passes  for  mono- 
chrome, on  toned  papers  of  various 
tints  and  textures. 

The  wet-collodion  plate,  or  ordinary 
dry  plate,  now  gives  place  to  the  ortho- 
chromatic  dry  plate  and  the  color- 
filter.  The  question  of  suitable  illumi- 
nation must  be  carefully  studied  so  as 
to  reproduce  as  much  of  the  texture  or 
technique  of  the  artist's  drawing  as 
•  is  desirable — ^but  not  so  much  as  to 


interfere  with  the  lines  or  tones  of  the 
drawing.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most 
diflScult  problems  which  I  have  encoim- 
tered  in  photographing  this  kind  of 
monochrome  work  were  in  reproducing 
drawings  in  pencil  on  mottled  French- 
gray  paper  by  Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones; 
mixed  pen  and  wash,  on  various  shades 
of  paper,  by  Ruskin;  and  studies  in 
black  and  white  chalk  on  brown  and 
other  colored  papers,  by  Lord  Leighton. 
The  Ruskin  drawings  presented  greater 
inherent  difficulties,  owing,  in  some 
cases,  to  their  stained  and  faded  condi- 
tion, and  in  others,  to  the  dark  color  of 
the  paper  used;  but  I  had  the  greater 
advantage  with  them,  that  I  could 
handle  and  arrange  them  in  the  studio, 
and  keep  them  as  long  as  necessary  to 
secure  the  best  effect. 

In  looking  over  some  of  my  old  nega- 
tives the  other  day,  I  came  across  no 
fewer  than  seven  negatives  of  one  of 
Ruskin's  drawings,  "The  Tomb  of 
Can  Grande;"  none  of  them  bad,  but 
each  one  showing  some  nearer  approach 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  at  which  I 
aimed. 

I  think  the  most  interesting  experience 
I  ever  had  with  monochrome  work  was 
in  reproducing  Whistler's  "Symphony 
in  White,  No.  III."  Here  the  picture 
itself  was  not  available,  and  Whistler 
sent  me  two  silver  prints  of  different  size, 
from  negatives  taken  from  the  picture 
at  different  times  and  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  He  remarked  that 
one  of  the  photographs  gave  the  deli- 
cacy of  modelling  in  the  lighter  tones, 
and  the  other  (from  a  wet  plate,  I 
believe)  gave  the  richness  and  detail  in 
the  darker  tones — ^but  neither  truly  rep- 
resented his  picture.  The  idea  then 
occiured  to  me  to  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  both,  and  so  produce  a  faith- 
ful rendering  of  the  picture. 

I  proceeded  in  this  way:  First,  I 
focussed  one  print  carefully  on  the 
ground-glass,    marking   its   boundaries 
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exactly  with  a  pencil;  then  I  exposed 
the  plate  for  half  the  normal  time 
on  it,  removed  the  slide,  fixed  up  the 
other  print  on  the  copyboard,  and  re- 
placing the  focussing  screen,  adjusted 
the  image  so  that  it  coincided  exactly 
with  the  pencil  marks;  then  replacing 
the  slide,  I  completed  the  other  half  of 
the  exposure,  and  on  developing,  f oimd 
that  the  better  qualities  of  each  photo- 
graph were  truly  combined. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  delight  that  I 
read  the  following  from  the  author  of 
"The  Gende  Art  of  Making  Enemies:" 
"You  have  been  imsparing  of  care  and 
pains,  for  I  have  seen  your  reproduction 
of  the  'Symphony  in  White,'  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  far  beyond  an)rthing  of  the 
kind  hitherto  attempted." 

Not  long  after  Lord  Leighton's  death 
a  very  ddicate  pencil  drawing  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  was  sent  by 
him  to  me  for  reproduction  in  photo- 
gravmre;  it  was  to  form  the  fix)ntis- 
piece  to  a  "Requiem  for  Leighton," 
composed  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stan- 
ford. 

In  this  case  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  light  the  drawing  so  that  the  grain 
of  the  paper  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
rendered  invisible,  or  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  render  the  subtle  tones 
which  imperceptibly  faded  into  white. 

I  used  for  this  drawing  a  simple 
arrangement  for  lighting  it,  which  I 
designed  many  years  ago,  namely, 
two  rows  of  incandescent  electric  lamps 
fixed  on  movable  brackets,  on  either 
side  of  the  copyboard,  which  not  only 
prevented  the  texture  of  the  paper 
showing,  but  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  yellow  light  filter  with  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plate. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  in  this 
instance,  where  a  photogravure  plate 
was  the  ultimate  object,  was  to  exagger- 
ate the  ratio  between  the  white  paper 
and  the  light  tones  of  the  drawing, 
without  such  imderexposure  as  would 


cause  the  pencil- work  to  look  too  black. 
My  plan  was  to  slightly  underexpose 
the  plate,  and  to  develop  about  twice 
as  long  as  for  a  normal  exposure. 

In  passing  to  the  photographing  of 
colored  paintings  and  drawings  as  dis- 
tinct from  monochromes,  I  will  imagine 
that  I  am  asked  what  I  consider  the 
best  conditions  under  which  such  pic- 
tures can  be  photographed.  My  reply 
is  simple:  in  sunlight,  direct  sunlight, 
unsoilwi  by  passing  through  glass  or 
other  obstruction.  But  the  rays  must 
fall  on  the  picture  at  the  proper  angle; 
and  what  that  angle  is  varies  with  each 
picture. 

So  we  must  have  a  movable  camera 
and  a  movable  easel,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, is  used  in  many  Continental 
establishments,  where  they  employ  an 
instrument  known  in  German  as  "Dreh- 
scheibe,"  a  sort  of  railway  turntable, 
on  which  the  camera  is  at  one  end  and 
the  picture-holder  at  the  other  end  of  a 
framework  supporting  rails  on  which  the 
camera  and  picture  can  travel  to  and 
from  each  other,  whilst  the  whole 
framework  is  easily  rotated  on  a  pivot 
and  circular  railway,  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  may  fall  on  the  picture  at  any  de- 
sired angle. 

Now,  in  photographing  an  oil-paint- 
ing, either  out  of  doors  or  in  the  studio, 
I  have  always  foimd  it  convenient  to 
imagine  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  a 
mirror,  and  that  it  will  act  as  such  in 
reflecting  the  rays  that  fall  on  it  to  the 
lens. 

To  prevent  reflections  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  canvas,  we  must,  therefore, 
oppose  to  it  some  dark,  non-reflecting 
medium,  as,  for  example,  black  velvet 
of  such  a  size  that  a  mirror  placed  with 
its  back  flat  against  each  comer  of 
the  canvas  will  only  reflect  the  black 
velvet  when  viewed  in  the  camera, 
or  from  the  lens — ^which,  of  course, 
peeps  through  a  hole  in  it.  In  studio 
work  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  use  direct 
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sunlight,  so  we  are  obliged  to  work  with 
(Mused  light  or  use  blinds  to  diffuse 
the  sunlight;  but  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  ''glare"  is  as  great  or  greater 
than  in  outdoor  work. 

I  have  always  used,  wherever  possible, 
rather  long-focus  lenses  for  this  work, 
and  color  filters  fitted  behind  the  lens 
— though  I  found  when  compelled  to 
use  artificial  light  that  small  oil  and 
water-color  paintings  could  be  suc- 
cessfully photographed  by  lighting  them 
with  the  apparatus  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, fitted  with  incandescent  electric 
lamps  of  high  candle-power  worked 
below  their  normal  brightness.  In  that 
way  I  used  often  to  dispense  with  the 
light-filter. 

Some  years  ago  the  Society  of  Arts 
annoimced  that  they  had  arranged  an 
open  competition  for  the  best  imtouched 
negative  of  Mulready's  picture — 
"Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,"  for 
which  they  offered  a  silver  medal  and 
£io. 

I  entered  the  lists  and  went  down  to 
South  Kensington,  where  the  authorities 


had  provided  for  the  use  of  competitors 
a  dilapidated  old  studio  and  what  was 
described  as  a  "dark  room;"  also,  the 
pictiure  in  charge  of  a  watchful  janitor. 

When  I  saw  the  dismal  studio,  with 
its  shaky,  wooden  floor,  I  despaired 
imtil  I  learnt  from  the  picture-guardian 
that  if  I  did  not  like  the  studio  I  might 
take  the  photograph  out  of  doors. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  I 
had  the  picture  sarfely  fixed  against  one 
of  the  brick  walls  of  the  Museum,  with 
the  sun  on  it. 

I  daresay  some  of  you  know  the 
picture,  and  will  recollect  the  brightness 
of  the  colors,  also  the  long  range  of  scale 
— ^from  the  simlit  wall  with  the  chintz 
design,  to  the  darkness  of  the  lover's 
hat,  and  the  shade  behind  the  counter. 
It  certainly  was  a  difficult  picture  to 
translate  into  monochrome,  but  of 
course  it  was  specially  chosen  on  that 
account  by  the  judging  committee, 
which  included  Lord  Leighton,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  and  Sir  William  Abney . 
I  have  the  medal,  but  the  £io  has  gone 
long  ago. 
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A  Chemical  Ink  for  Titling  Negatives. 
The  following  weights  will  make  up  suf- 
ficient for  private  use: 

A. 

Sugar 63    grains. 

Water i   ounce. 

Glycerine 3i  drams. 

B. 

Add  mercurious  nitrate  .  -37   grains. 

Mercuric  chloride      ....     20    grains. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  for  use. 
No  preparation  of  the  negative  is 
necessary. 


Waterproof  Ink  for  Writing  on  Bottles^ 
Etc.  A  waterproof  ink,  says  Gut  Licht, 
may  be  prepared  for  writing  on  glass, 
labelling  bottles,  etc.,  in  the  following 
way :  Half  an  ounce  of  borax  is  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  white  shellac  is  then  added,  the 
mixture  being  heated  until  the  shellac 
is  dissolved.  After  the  cooking,  the  so- 
lution is  filtered  through  muslin  to  free 
it  from  sediment,  and  sufficient  lamp- 
black or  Indian  ink  is  then  added  to 
make  it  quite  black  when  used  with  a 
pen  or  fine  brush  on  the  bottles. 
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1.  '*  Portrait  Group" 
By  Franz  Grainer 

2.  "  Portrait  Group" 
By  Gertrude  Kasebier 


3.  "  Portrait  Group" 

By  C.  Ruf 

4.  "  Portrait  Group" 
By  Franz  Grainer 


IlluHtrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


5.  '*  Portrait  Group" 

7.  **  Portrait  Group  " 

By  R.  Duhrkoop 

By  Wilhelm  Kubeler 

6.  "  Portrait  Group" 

8.  Painting 

By  Franz  Grainer 

By  John  Lavery 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's 

1  Article 

9.  "  Portrait  Group" 
By  Wilhelm  Kubeler 

10.  "Superintendents,  Old  Woman's  Home" 
By  Franz  Hals 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE— ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT 

OF  GROUPS. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


To  take  a  satisfactory  group  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  of  portrait  pho- 
tography, largely  because  it  represents 
the  combined  forethought  and  discrimi- 
nation of  as  many  efforts  as  there  are 
sitters  in  the  portrait.  For  a  group  is 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  two, 
three,  or  more  single  portraits. 

For  that  reason  there  is  Ihtle  to  say 
about  the  detail  arrangement  of  such 
portraits.  The  same  rules  that  apply 
to  the  full  front,  profile,  and  three- 
quarter  views  should  also  guide  the  oper- 
ator in  the  management  of  the  various 
figures  of  a  group. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  in  bringing  the  conflicting 
elements  together,  to  pose  the  figures 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  con- 
necting link.  This  is  generally  produced 
by  some  object  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  sitters  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated. 


Accessories  play  an  important  part  in 
the  photography  of  groups. 

In  groups  of  more  than  three  or  four 
persons  special  attention  must  be  paid 


to  the  '^headline"  (produced  by  drawing 
a  line  from  the  top  of  one  head  to 
the  others  throughout  the  whole  group). 
There  must  be  a  certain  swing  to  the 
line,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  If  the  headline  is  awkward 
the  whole  portrait  is  awkward.  In  the 
picture  of  Kubeler  you  see  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  first  line,  and  in  the  famous 
Franz  Hals  portrait  ^,  facsimile  of  the 
second. 

Portraits  of  this  sort  are  rarely  at- 
tempted in  ordinary  studio  photography. 
And  for  art's  sake  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  as  they  demand  more  knowledge, 
care,  and  time  than  most  photographers 
would  be  able  to  give  to  them.  The 
average  pictures  of  outing  and  picnic 
groups  only  prove  this  too  clearly. 
They  are  always  stiff  and  absurd  look- 
ing. The  picture  of  the  National  Con- 
vention members  at  Boston  was  a  mem- 
orable exception.  The  sitters,  however, 
were  all  photographers,  and  that  counts 
for  a  lot.  They  were  accommodating,  at 
least. 

For  portraits  of  two  or  three  people 
there  exists  one  rule  which  should  never 
be  broken.  The  heads  should  never  be 
placed  at  the  same  height,  unless  they 
are  symmetrically  arranged,  as  on  a 
book  cover,  for  instance.  It  can  be 
done  in  portrait  photography  only  when 
the  composition  is  exceedingly  clever,  as 
in  Fig.  4,  but  the  opportunities  are  rare. 
In  all  other  portraits,  even  in  Figs,  i  and 
2,  you  will  notice  a  slight  variation  of 
height. 

As  for  the  combination  of  the  different 
views  of  the  head  in  group,  almost  ever- 
thing  is  permissible.  In  Fig.  i  you  have 
a  combination  of  the  profile  and  three- 
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quarter  view.  This  is  about  the  most 
favorable  arrangement  for  a  bust  por- 
trait of  husband  and  wife.  The  full 
front  view  arrangement  is  either  silly  or 
too  sentimental.  It  is  only  suitable  for 
children,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  one  of  the 
best  portraits  Mrs.  Kasebier  has  made. 
In  the  combination  of  the  profile  and 
full  front  view,  some  object  of  interest  is 
necessary.  People  do  not  sit  at  right 
angles  and  stare  into  space.  If  the  head 
of  the  woman  were  turned,  of  course  it 
would  be  different,  but  then  it  would  be- 
come a  variation  of  the  theme  in  Fig.  i. 
Both  heads  in  profile,  as  we  see  on 
medals,  is  too  severe  in  effect  to  be  spe- 
cially recommended.  It  will  serve  only 
special  purposes. 

In  groups  of  three  people  the  possi- 
bilities of  composition  become  exceed- 
ingly varied.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
foUow  some  geometrical  shape,  as  the 
triangle  in  Fig.  8,  or  the  circle  in  Fig.  5. 
In  Fig.  6  you  will  notice  a  concave,  and 
in  Fig.  7  a  convex,  curve.  Should  you  be 
bent  on  further  notice,  you  will  find  out 
that  the  triangular  form  is  really  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  arrangements.  The 
heads  in  all  these  four  pictures  form 
some  kind  of  a  triangle.  In  groups  of 
four  they  often  form  some  four-sided 
shape.  And  it  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  In  a  three-figure  group 
there  are  three  points  of  interest  repre- 
sented by  the  heads,  and  in  a  four- 
figure  group,  four.  In  composition  one 
can  never  get  away  from  the  funda- 
mental geometrical  forms.  A  photog- 
rapher should  know  this,  but  never  lay 
as  much  stress  upon  it  as  some  writers 
of  composition  have  done.  Cleverly 
composed  groups  repeat  these  laws,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  photographer; 
they  come  naturally.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  know  these  things  and  to  reflect 
upon  them  occasionally. 

The  children  group,  by  Diihrkoop, 
Fig.  5,  is  charming.  Groups  are  spe- 
cially suitable  for  children.     Children 


are  more  diversified  in  their  movements 
than  grown  people,  and  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  a  pictorial  composition. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  two  or  three  grown 
people  look  as  if  they  were  occupied  in  a 
half  way  sensible  manner.  Every  oper- 
ator of  experience  will  agree  on  that 
point. 

Fig.  6  is,  in  a  way,  a  masterpiece  of 
home  portraiture.  The  figures  are  well 
posed  and  the  handling  of  accessories 
(there  are  almost  too  many)  is  perfect. 
The  more  unconventional  the  poses  are 
in  group  the  more  natural  an  impression 
they  are  apt  to  give. 

Fig.  7  is  a  trifle  stiff,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy for  the  successful  management  of 
three  profiles.  In  three-figure  groups, 
an  object  of  interest,  as  in  this  picture,  is 
almost  indispensable.  Grainer  avoided 
it  by  the  introduction  of  an  exceedingly 
clever  light  arrangement.  The  only 
other  way  is  to  make  them  decorative  in 
tendency,  as  shown  in  the  Lavery  por- 
trait. Fig.  8.  The  figure  is  rather  pro- 
fusely garbed,  but  draperies  always  help 
a  portrait.  A  lady  in  a  tailor-made 
dress  would  not  look  well  in  this  pose. 
The  figure  is  slightly  bent  forward,  as  if 
walking.  Also,  this  helps  the  composi- 
tion. One  cannot  simply  place  full- 
length  figures  beside  each  other  and  hope 
to  make  a  successful  portrait.  The 
painting  by  Zom  of  himself  and  his  wife 
(in  my  chapter  on  standing  positions) 
is  one  which  only  proves  the  rule.  In 
groups  the  people  must  do  something  or 
be  interested  in  something,  or  the  result 
will  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  prove  un- 
satisfactory. 

Fig.  9  is  one  of  the  most  successful  five- 
figure  groups  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
Darmstadt  photographer  seems  to  have 
a  rare  faculty  for  taking  groups.  He 
has  made  a  specialty  of  it.  Of  course,  I 
could  point  out  a  few  minor  shortcomings 
— the  headline  is  a  trifle  too  straight  and 
the  figure  of  the  young  man  at  the  right 
a  trifle  too  large — but  it  is  in  every  other 
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respect  just  what  a  photographic  portrait 
group  should  be:  a  simple  composition, 
without  any  groping  for  an  daborate 
"artistic"  effect.  Whether  the  likenesses 
are  good,  of  course  I  cannot  say,  but 
they  convey  the  impression  of  being  nat- 
ural and  in  no  way  strained.  As  soon 
as  a  person  is  occupied,  no  matter  in 
what  way,  the  facial  expression  changes, 
and  a  straight  likeness,  as  in  a  bust 
portrait,  becomes  impossible.  All  you 
can  hope  to  get  is  a  more  intimate 
and  individual,  but  less  typical,  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  portrait  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Old  Woman's  Home  there  is  no 


object  of  interest.  Four  of  the  women 
stare  straight  into  your  face.  Franz 
Hals  simply  painted  five  portraits  and 
pitched  them  together.  And  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  not  the  wisest  way. 
As  I  have  said  at  the  start,  a  group  por- 
trait is  nothing  but  a  clever  combination 
of  several  single  portraits.  And  the 
combination  in  this  instance  is  accom- 
plished solely  by  the  headline.  Every 
figure  (four  of  them  at  least)  would 
furnish  a  portrait  satisfactory  in  itself; 
they  become  an  harmonious  entity  solely 
by  space  arrangement,  i.  e,,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  placed  and  related  to 
each  other. 


FACTORIAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  TANKS  AND  MACHINES. 


In  view  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  tank  development  method,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  make  interesting  read- 
ing, and  Professor  Bryan's  method  is 
worth  trying. 

Where  negatives  have  to  be  developed 
in  total  darkness  in  a  closed  trough  or 
machine,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
employ  the  "Watkins"  factorial  method 
of  timing  the  development,  based,  as 
this  is,  on  the  time  of  first  appearance  of 
the  image.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
portant to  adopt  some  method  which 
shall  compensate,  not  only  for  any  acci- 
dental errors  in  compounding  the  de- 
veloper (such  as  naturally  may  occur  in 
the  hands  of  amateurs  with  limited  time 
at  their  disposal),  but  also  for  variations 
of  temperature,  or  for  effects  of  deterio- 
ration in  the  developer  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituents, if  these  have  been  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  before  use.  It  may  be 
sound  advice  to  always  keep  the  same 
temperature  when  developing,  to  use 
fresh  developer  for  each  plate,  and  to 
throw  away  any  chemicsJs  that  have 
been  in  the  house  for  some  time.    But 


these  precautions  are  not  always  prac- 
ticable. 

The  method  which  I  am  now  using  is 
so  simple  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  not  universally  known. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  test  the  devel- 
oper by  inserting  a  very  small  strip  of 
exposed  bromide  or  gaslight  paper  and 
watching  it  blacken  up  in  ordinary  day- 
light, like  the  paper  does  in  an  actino- 
meter.  To  make  the  process  more  ex- 
act, I  first  insert  the  end  of  the  slip  and 
let  it  blacken.  I  then  immerse  a  further 
length  and  count,  with  a  watch,  the  num- 
ber of  seconds,  or  minutes,  that  elapse 
till  this  portion  is  indistinguishable  in 
color  from  the  part  first  inserted.  This 
time  determines  the  speed  of  the  de- 
veloper, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply this  time  by  a  suitable  numerical 
factor,  previously  determined,  in  order 
to  find  the  correct  time  of  development 
of  a  properly  exposed  negative  in  the  de- 
veloper in  question. 

With  metol  hydroquinone  I  have  ob- 
tained satisfactory  results  using  the  fac- 
tor 20.  At  the  same  time,  the  choice 
of  a  factor  must  necessarily  depend  on 
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individual  requirements  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  must  be  left  for  future 
experiment.  The  factor  may,  more- 
over, vary  according  to  the  paper  used 
in  making  the  preliminary  test,  although 
in  a  few  experiments  I  have  made  bro- 
mide and  gaslight  paper  have  taken 
about  the  same  time  to  blacken  up. 

This  method  compensates  for  varia- 
tions in  the  strength  of  the  developer, 
the  activity  of  its  constituents,  and  the 
temperature.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the 
following  advantages  over  the  ordinarily 
accepted  "  Watkins"  method,  based  on 
the  time  of  appearance  of  the  image: 

1.  The  time  of  commencement  and  the 
time  of  completion  of  development  are 
two  very  different  things.  In  the  ordi- 
nary method  these  are  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  one  another,  an  assump- 
tion which  is  probably  often  far  from 
true.  In  the  present  method  the  time  of 
completion  and  development  of  the  test 
slip  is  observed,  and  this  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  a  correct  indication  of  the 
time  of  completion  of  development  of  the 
negatives. 

2.  I  suppose  most  photographers,  like 
myself,  have  tried  applying  the  ordinary 
factorial  method  to  over-exposed  nega- 
tives, which  flash  up  in  a  few  seconds, 
with  the  result  that  the  negatives  have 
been  foimd  afterward  to  have  been 
rushed  into  the  fixing  bath  long  before 
they  had  acquired  proper  contrast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  method,  an  over- 
exposed negative  will  be  developed  for 
the  same  time  as  a  correctly  exposed 
one.  It  will,  of  course,  get  very  black, 
but  if  time  is  no  object  in  printing,  it 
will  yield  good  prints,  which  it  would  not 
have  done  had  its  development  been  ar- 
rested sooner. 

3.  An  underexposed  negative  may 
suffer  from  underdevelopment,  but  such 
a  negative  would  be  highly  liable  to 
suffer  more  from  fog  while  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  was  being  obser\'ed  in 
the  ordinary  method. 


4.  In  employing  the  ordinary  factorial 
method,  the  strength  of  the  developer 
must  on  no  account  be  altered  after  once 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  negative. 
Only  the  time  of  development  can  be 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  excessive  or 
defective  speed.  According  to  the 
present  method,  if  the  preliminary  test 
shows  the  developer  to  have  a  higher  or 
lower  speed  than  is  desired,  the  degree 
of  dilution  can  be  adjusted  accordingly, 
and  a  second  test  made  before  making 
the  actual  development.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  compound  the  developer  to 
any  desired  speed. 

5.  A  stale  or  exhausted  developer  is 
readily  recognized,  the  test  slip  turning 
a  dirty  gray  or  reddish  brown  color,  in- 
stead of  a  good  black. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  test  slip 
should  take  not  less  than  about  ten  sec- 
onds or  more  than  about  a  minute  to 
blacken  up.  I  believe  that  most  photog- 
raphers are  liable  to  failures  through  mis- 
calculating the  speed  of  the  developers 
they  use.  I  have  had  a  case  where  some 
freshly  mixed  pyro  developer  failed  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  negative  from 
some  unaccountable  reason.  The  pres- 
ent method  affords  a  safeguard  against 
any  such  failures,  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  idea  had  not  suggested  itself  to  me 
long  ago. 

MR.  WATKINS  ON  PROFESSOR  BRYAN'S 
METHOD. 

Proof  of  the  above  article  by  Professor 
G.  H.  Bryan  was  sent  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Watkins,  who  writes  as  follows: 

The  method  which  Professor  Bryan 
describes  is  of  very  considerable  in- 
terest, and  has  one  point  of  novelty  about 
it — the  observation  of  the  time  for  maxi- 
mum visual  development  effect,  instead 
of  the  minimum  visual,  or  time  of  ap- 
pearance. Making  the  obser\^ation  in 
this  way  makes  it  unimportant  how  long 
the  test  slip  is  exposed  (probably  within 
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limits),  and  the  observation  ofjdevdop- 
ment  can  also  be  made  in  daylight. 

But  the  wording  of  the  article  almost 
makes  the  reader  think  that  this  is  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  a  timing 
slip  of  exposed  film  to  test  the  activity  of 
the  developer  before  the  actual  plate  is 
developed.  Readers  of  the  Watkins 
Manual  will  find  such  a  method  de- 
scribed in  the  last  three  editions  of  the 
book,  under  the  headings,  "Development 
without  Dark-room  Light,"  or  "Devel- 
opment by  Separate  Slip."  The  point 
in  which  my  method  differs  is  that  I  have 
advocated  an  observation  of  the  time  of 
appearance  of  the  image  on  the  slip,  and 
that  a  slip  of  the  same  plate  be  used.  I 
introduced  my  plan  by  saying  that  it 
"practically  amoimts  to  making  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  the  activity  of  the  de- 
veloper before  pouring  it  on  the  plate, 
and  does  away  with  all  need  of  any  dark- 
room light;  a  dark  room  with  a  naked 
gas  jet,  which  can  be  turned  up  and 
down,  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  advantages — 2,  3,  4,  and  5 — 
which  Professor  Bryan  states  his  test  slip 
plan  possesses  over  the  "ordinarily  ac- 
cepted Watkins  method"  are  all  equally 
shared  by  the  test  slip  plan  I  described 
in  the  Manual, 

But  I  certainly  think  that  the  modifi- 
cation Professor  Bryan  has  introduced 
in  this  test  plan  is  an  improvement 
on  my  original  one,  as  it  involves  less 
preparation.  In  the  few  trials  I  have 
made  I  have  found  gaslight  paper 
far  better  for  the  Bryan  method  than 
bromide  paper,  the  latter  seeming  to 
take  a  different  time  for  complete  devel- 
opment according  to  the  amount  of  light 
the  paper  was  exposed  to.  With  gas- 
light paper  I  foimd  the  method  quite 
workable,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  quite 
sound,  although  it  would  be  desirable  to 
defijie  the  limits  within  which  the  paper 
should  be  exposed  to  light. 

Its  one  disadvantage  is  that  the  factor 
will  vary  with  every  brand  of  plate  used, 


and  that  every  user  will  have  to  find  out 
his  factor  for  himself.  In  this  respect 
the  development  classification  of  plates 
on  the  Watkins  speed  card  would  be 
found  useful,  as  the  factors  for  different 
plates  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
figures  given  for  the  plates.  Not  being 
able  to  give  a  definite  time  in  the  in- 
structions is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  draw- 
back. 

Frankly,  I  consider  a  thermo  time 
method  more  simple  and  useful  than 
this  test  slip  plan  to  those  who  wish  to 
develop  without  dark-room  light;  for  it 
gives  definite  times  with  only  a  ther- 
mometer to  observe.  The  fault  in  most 
instructions  for  time  development  has 
been  that  the  variation  for  temperature 
has  been  simply  shirked,  while  the  varia- 
tion (a  very  large  one)  for  different 
brands  of  plates  has  been  treated  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  Alfred  Watkins. 


A  Uranium  Intensifier  Which  Does 
Not  Give  Coarse  Grain.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer's  formula  for  a 
one  solution  uranium  intensifier  which 
does  not  cause  granularity  of  the  image : 


Water lo  oz. 

10  per  cent,  potassium  ferricyanide  sol.    .  2  oz. 

10  per  cent,  uranium  nitrate  solution  .     .  5  oz. 

10  per  cent,  potassium  oxalate  solution    .  5  oz. 

10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ....  i  oz. 

The  plate  to  be  treated  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  beforehand. 


Rapid  Production  of  Temporary  Pho- 
tographs. The  Photo  Revue  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  a  print  be  made 
on  gelatino-chloride  or  other  P.O. P.,  and 
be  washed  well  under  a  tap  and  then 
squeegeed  down  upon  glass,  it  will  re- 
main permanent  in  ordinary  illumina- 
tion for  a  very  considerable  time — often 
some  weeks.  For  purposes  where  the 
print  is  required  to  be  kept  for  reference 
for  a  short  time,  this  method,  though 
somewhat  risky,  is  of  great  convenience. 


HOME  PORTRAIT  EFFECTS. 


Mr.  William  Gill,  of  Colchester, 
England,  does  not  need  any  introduction; 
he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
our  illustration  pages  for  many  years 
now,  and  is  well  known  for  his  window 
portraiture. 

Mr.  Gill  anticipated  the  demand  for 
home  portraiture  by  getting  the  home 
effect  in  his  studio.  Not  only  does  the 
window  effect  give  a   home   touch   to 


the  pictures,  but  the  occupation  of  the 
subjects  are  essentially  homelike.  The 
lady  is  not  posing  in  the  studio,  but 
simply  attending  to  one  of  the  lighter 
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household  duties,  and  the  children  are 
not  looking  for  the  stock  "dicky-bird," 
but,  in  homelike  surroundings  are  en- 
joying a  picture  book  in  the  most 
natural  and  unconscious  manner. 


Our  frontispiece  carries  out  the  home- 
portrait  effect  most  admirably;  the 
picture  on  the  wall,  the  flowers,  and  the 
piano  are  the  natural  environment  of 
the  lady  portrayed.  It  is  a  natural 
home  portrait  made  in  the  studio. 

The  papier  machS  balustrade  and 
garden  seat  and  the  fancy  backgrounds, 
which  have  so  long  been  abused  by 
the  photographer,  are  here  blended 
into  the  picture  and  make  an  effective 
setting  as  handled  by  Mr.  Gill.  The 
courtier  suggests  a  Watteau  garden 
scene,  the  Mayor  in  his  robes  of  office 
is  effectively  backed  by  a  suggestion  of 
the  forum  or  council  chamber.  The 
massive  garden  seat  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  lady  in  the  simple  country 
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costume;  the  evidence  of  the  garden  is 
seen  in  the  branch  which  she  has  plucked 
during  her  ramble  round  the  garden. 
The  pose  is  delightfully  natural  and 
restful. 


We  wish  that  all  photographers  who 
have  papier  machS  accessories  and 
elaborate  backgrounds  would  use  as 
much  discrimination  and  regard  for. 
their  fitness  as  shown  by  Mr.  Gill. 


BABIES  AND  THE  CAMERA. 


Babies,  like  the  poor,  will  always  be 
with  us,  and  the  photographer  cannot 
get  too  many  pointers  concerning  them. 
This  month  we  reprint  from  The  Ama- 
teur Photographer  some  remarks  of 
Carine  Cadby's  on  the  baby  question. 
No  one  has  made  any  better  baby  pic- 
tures, and  these  remarks  will  repay  a 
careful  reading. 

If  we  are  going  to  photograph  babies 
we  have  one  of  the  most  fascinating  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  the 
camera  can  set  us.  Fascinating,  be- 
cause there  is  a  charm  about  all  young 
things;  and  whether  grave  or  gay,  the 
sitter  is  sure  to  be  perfectly  natural; 
and  difficult — because,  well,  to  put  it  as 
kindly  as  possible,  all  young  people  up 
to  the  years  of  two  and  a  half  are  sure  to 
be  delightfully  irresponsible. 

The  few  suggestions  that  follow  are 
meant  to  help  those  who  want  to  try 
their  hands  at  baby  photography,  and 
are  the  outcome  of  the  experience  gained 
just  lately. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  must  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  before  the  baby  is 
brought  into  the  room.  The  back- 
ground and  foreground  must  be  all  ar- 
ranged and  a  scheme  of  amusement 
thought  out  beforehand,  for  no  one  gets 
bored  quicker  than  a  baby.  We  must 
also  grasp  the  fact  that,  however  sweet 
and  accommodating  the  small  person  is 
at  first,  it  is  not  going  to  last  long,  and 
the  most  robust  baby  soon  tires — in  fact, 
twenty  minutes  is  the  outside  limit. 
This  is  rather  surprising  to  those  who 
think  there  is  no  strain  where  there  is  no 


consciousness.  But,  although  the  child 
does  not  understand  what  is  happening, 
however  young  it  is,  it  feels  a  certain 
restraint  at  being  kept  in  one  place,  and 
and  also  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  feels 
the  effect  of  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
grown-ups  concerned.  Tears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sitting  do  not  matter  at 
all — they  vanish  and  leave  no  trace;  but 
tears  from  tiredness  at  the  end  are 
disastrous,  hopeless  for  any  more  photo- 
graphs, and  a  reproach  to  the  photog- 
rapher for  having  kept  his  model  just  too 
long. 

When  all  is  ready  and  the  baby 
brought  into  the  room,  all  deliberation 
vanishes,  for  the  object  now  is  to  lose  no 
opportunity.  The  mother  or  nurse  who 
suggests  that  "baby"  will  not  be  good 
away  from  them,  and  who  are  not  wholly 
averse  to  coming  into  the  picture  them- 
selves, must  be  cajoled  away,  and  will 
often  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  "baby" 
is  not  heartbroken;  for  even  babyhood 
shows  traces  of  weak  human  nature,  and 
a  bright,  new,  glittering  toy  will  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  devoted 
parent. 

Of  course,  pictures  of  mothers  with 
their  babies  are  very  charming,  but 
they  are  another  subject  altogether,  and 
one  not  nearly  so  bristling  with  photo- 
graphic difficulties. 

A  baby  dearly  loves  a  little  chair,  and 
if  the  photographer  can  provide  one,  his 
work  will  be  greatly  simplified,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  chair  and  the  joy  of  sitting 
in  it  will  keep  the  small  sitter  more  or  less 
in  one  place.    Standing  is  far  more  of  a 
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problem,  and,  if  we  are  ambitious  enough 
to  try  it,  the  one  who  helps  must  not  be 
far  away.  She — it  will  probably  be  she 
— must  almost  hold  the  baby,  but  so  en- 
tertainingly that  it  does  not  suspect 
coercion,  while  the  focussing  is  going  on; 
and  when  the  plate  is  in  and  the  photog- 
rapher ready,  efface  herself  at  the  exact 
right  moment.  A  baby  simply  standing 
up! — what  looks  easier?  and  yet  how 
difficult  it  is,  and  what  a  triumph  when 
attained ! 

The  exposure  must  receive  all  the 
attention  we  can  spare  from  the  baby, 
and  nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  ren- 
der it  as  rapid  as  possible.  We  must 
scheme  to  get  the  brightest  light,  and  use 
the  fastest  lens  we  have,  and  buy  the 
most  rapid  plates.  A  light  background 
and  foreground  will  help,  as  they  will 
reflect  light,  and  also  give  a  light  effect. 
Underexposed  baby  photographs,  coarse 
and  with  harsh  contrasts,  are  unpardon- 
able, for  surely  representation  of  such 
young  things  should  be  suggestive  of 
delicacy  and  lightness! 

To  obtain  delicacy,  a  full  exposure  is 
necessary;  and,  as  we  know  it  is  no  good 
contemplating  a  long  one,  it  is  essential 
to  secure  a  good  light.  A  studio  with  a 
top  light  is  not  at  all  necessary,  neither  is 
a  top  light  very  suitable  for  children  un- 
less there  is  a  strong  side  light  as  well; 
but,  provided  we  use  the  brightest  part 
of  a  bright  day,  an  ordinary  room  will 
do  quite  well. 

Then,  to  get  delicate,  gentle  negatives, 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  develop- 
ment, and  often  a  plate  we  know  to  have 
been  underexposed  can  be  saved  by  a 
slow  and  weak  development;  it  cannot 
bring  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  but  it 
can  remedy  harsh  contrasts  and  give  a 
more  gentle  and  pleasing  result. 

Most  parents  realize  the  difference 
between  babies — ^their  own  and  other 
people's! — but  ever  such  a  small  expe- 
rience teaches  the  photographer  that 
babies  differ  almost  as  much  as  grown- 


ups. All  the  characteristics  are  there  in 
embryo  which  later  on  develop  into  an 
individuality,  and,  to  be  successful,  the 
photographer  has  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration. 

We  must  just  let  the  merry  baby 
smile,  and  the  serious  one  look  grave 
and  wise.  We  must  also  be  con- 
tented with  what  we  see,  and  let  no 
chance  escape  us. 

It  is  no  good,  either,  having  econom- 
ical ideas  with  regard  to  plates.  When 
we  see  good  attitudes  and  expressions, 
the  only  thing  is  to  be  absolutely  reckless, 
and  just  rattle  plates  off  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

Neither  must  we  grieve  afterward 
about  the  great  number  of  spoilt  ones;  if 
we  have  secured  ever  such  a  few  good 
ones,  it  should  be  triumph  enough. 
Much  baby  photography  makes  us  very 
humble  and  grateful  for  small  mercies! 

The  expression  with  babies  is  a  far 
more  difficult  matter  than  with  grown-up 
sitters,  who  have  so  much  more  control 
over  their  features.  A  baby  can  so 
easily,  and  all  in  a  second,  make  itself 
absolutely  hideous.  After  all,  one  wants 
to  get  a  pretty  baby;  and  when  the  nor- 
mal expression  is  pretty,  the  photog- 
rapher has  to  discard  many  negatives 
with  charming  attitudes  because  the 
expression  has  taken  all  beauty  out  of 
the  face.  For  this  reason,  the  helper, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  child  in 
one  place  and  a  good  temper  at  the  same 
time,  has  no  easy  task,  for  she  must 
interest  the  baby,  without  in  the  least 
exciting  it,  and  she  must  get  its  attention, 
while  avoiding  anything  that  will  startle 
or  spoil  the  normal  position  of  the 
features. 

One  cannot  exactly  recommend  baby 
photography  as  easy  work,  but  one  can 
guarantee  it  as  interesting  and  exciting. 
If  one  starts,  one  will  probably  go  on, 
for  the  poorest  results  have  a  charm  of 
their  own,  and  they  always  suggest  fur- 
ther delightful  possibilities. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  PLATINUM  PRINTING. 


The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  platinum  is  the  best  medium  for 
printing  from  hard,  dense,  negatives, 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  inferred  that 
platinum  is  only  suitable  for  this  class 
of  negatives.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans, 
one  of  the  best-known  English  workers, 
writes  a  practical  article  on  this  process  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer  that  should 
go  far  to  correct  this  impression. 

Platinum,  properly  treated,  is  the 
printing  process  that  suits  all  negatives 
of  good  gradation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  and  the  only  difficulty 
that  arises  is  in  accurately  timing  the 
exposure  of  the  print,  especially  if  the 
negative  is  a  thin  one.  Many  negatives 
are  of  such  a  range,  so  true  in  exposure 
and  development,  as  to  yield  prints  that 
are  perhaps  equally  acceptable  in  three 
or  four  degrees  of  rendering;  but  good 
prints  may  also  be  got  from  negatives 
that  appear  far  too  thin  and  weak  to 
yield  a  print  worth  keeping,  and  this 
simply  by  taking  care  they  are  not  in  the 
very  least  over-  or  underprinted,  and  by 
ignoring  the  wastage  of  paper  this  high 
standard  means. 

A  thin  negative  has  no  latitude  in 
exposure  in  the  printing  frame  with 
platinum  paper;  a  few  seconds  over 
the  time,  and  its  print  is  ruined.  But 
a  negative  that  is  rich  in  gradations, 
and  has  been  properly  developed  or 
judiciously  intensified,  not  necessarily 
a  very  strong  or  very  dense  negative, 
will,  by  careful  timing,  easily  give 
perfect  prints  in  platinum,  more  easily 
and  certainly  than  perhaps  by  any  other 
process. 

For  harsh,  dense  negatives  I  do  not 
think  platinum  is  so  suitable.  By  this 
description  I  mean  harsh  and  dense  in 
parts,  of  great  contrasts;  if  these  harsh 
dense   portions   are  fully  printed,   the 


rest  of  the  negative  is  necessarily  so 
overdone  and  solarized  as  to  be  value- 
less. Printing  in  sunlight  is  also  im- 
suitable  for  platinum  paper;  the  speed 
of  printing  is  too  great  to  be  under  proper 
control;  it  calls  for  too  many  and  too 
frequent  openings  of  the  frame  to  ex- 
amine the  print's  progress;  and  stopping 
it  at  precisely  the  right  stage  from  such 
an  intense  light  is  all  but  impossible. 
I  have,  of  course,  often  exposed  a  frame 
to  direct  sunlight,  but  only  by  deliberate 
choice  for  a  particular  negative,  or 
because  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  knew 
the  time  it  might  be  expected  to  be  done 
in.  The  best  printing  light  is,  of  course, 
the  quiet,  steady  north  light,  and  of  a 
perfectly  even  quality  over  all  the  nega- 
tive. 

Negatives  vary  enormously  in  their 
printing  qualities;  some  will  only  give 
acceptable  prints  when  timed  to  perfect 
•accuracy,  a  few  seconds,  more  or  less, 
meaning  ruin  to  the  print's  perfection. 
Sometimes  a  negative  must  be  so  fully 
printed  in  parts  as  to  be  only  develop- 
able by  a  second's  immersion  in  the 
bath,  in  and  out,  and  then  instantly 
plunged  into  the  add  bath,  a  'risky  and 
doubtful  method,  but  necessary  at 
times;  other  negatives  will  yield  their 
best  results  by  being  allowed  to  develop 
for  fully  a  minute.  One  must  get  to 
know,  by  hard-won  experience,  what  a 
negative  ought  to  yield,  and  then  know 
when  one  has  got  it,  always,  of  course, 
allowing  for  the  extra  darkening  plati- 
num prints  always  get  while  drying. 

My   Method  of  Using  Platinum. 

I  have  long  found  that  for  the  majority 
of  prints  the  coldish  black  of  platinum 
needs  warming  up;  to  get  the  best  "live" 
quality    out    of    one's    negatives,    the 
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normal  bath  is  improved  by  a  slight 
addition  of  mere,  chlor.  It  hdps  up 
the  gradations,  separates  the  planes, 
or  gives  them  each  their  best  print- 
ing value,  and  gives  "quality"  where 
otherwise  aU  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  flat,  stale  and  improfitable.  Pre- 
cisely how  much  to  use  can  only  or 
best  be  found  by  the  age-long  method 
of  trial  and  error. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  normal 
developer;  if  in  excess  the  high  light 
(test  it  on  a  contrasty  print)  will  be 
yellowed;  cure — add  more  of  the  stock 
developing  solution.  If  the  warming-up 
a  insuflScient,  if  the  cold  black  is  too 
little  altered,  add  a  very  few  drops  more 
of  the  mercury  solution,  and  so  on. 
A  new  bath  is  never  quite  satisfactory  in 
the  color  it  gives,  therefore  never  throw 
developer  away,  but  keep  it  in  a  separate 
bottle,  and  add  to  it  from  stock  solution 
as  needed.  Do  not  bother  to  filter  it, 
and  take  no  heed  to  the  cr)^tals  it 
throws  down,  or  to  its  dark  color,  or  its 
turbid  conditions  when  pouring  into 
the  developing  dish.  Its  appearance 
will  vary  with  the  kind  of  water  one  has 
to  use;  my  own  baths  have  been  any- 
thing from  a  rich  chocolate  brown  to  a 
slate  black  throwing  down  a  dense 
black  deposit  in  the  developing  dish. 
Its  appearance  is  therefore  no  guide  to 
its  working  capabilities. 

Try  a  subject  which  in  the  normal 
bath  does  not  come  quite  "lively" 
enough  in  its  gradations  and  contrasts 
however  carefully  timed  the  print's 
exposure  may  have  been,  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  what  a  differ- 
ence this  mercury-enriched  developer 
will  make,  so  marked  is  the  gain  in  the 
quality  of  the  gradations.  I  always, 
of  course,  keep  the  normal  developer 
at  hand,  for  many  subjects  will  only  come 
best  in  the  delightful  gray  quality  that 
it  alone  will  perfectly  give.  And  again, 
of  course,  the  bath  must  always  be  heated 


for  this  mercury  developer;  I  prefer 
it  at  120°  Fahrenheit. 

This  most  perfect  of  all  printing 
processes  has,  however,  its  limitations 
and  drawbacks.  For  that  rare  occur- 
rence, the  perfect  printing  negative,  one 
which  is  so  good  in  relative  densities 
as  to  print  out  all  over  in  equal  per- 
fection, platinum  is  the  only  perfect 
process  for  color,  for  surface,  for  pictorial 
or  art  value,  and  charm.  But,  alas! 
it  does  happen  that  a  subject  has 
elements  in  it  which  forbid  perfect 
exposure  to  each.  If  we  print  out  our 
high  lights  in  such  a  case,  the  shadows 
are  so  overdone  as  to  be  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  are  robbed  of  all  depth  and 
richness  and  truth. 

Can  no  genius  come  along  and  give 
us  a  platinum  paper  in  all  its  present 
rich,  full  tones,  perfect  surface,  and 
perfect  flatness  of  paper  when  finished, 
but  that  shall  also  let  our  shadows 
keep  the  depth  and  richness  they  have 
when  just  perfectly  printed  out,  even 
though  we  have  to  go  on  printing  for 
the  high  lights  in  iheir  perfection? 
It  would,  indeed,  then  be  the  perfect 
paper,  for  quickness  in  printing,  sim- 
plicity of  working,  flatness  and  free- 
dom from  all  curl  or  buckhng,  ease  and 
pleasure  in  working  on  with  water-color, 
and  permanency  of  results.  But  the 
millennium  is  still  afar  off. 


Minute  particles  of  amidol,  metol, 
etc.,  undissolved  in  a  developer  cause 
black  spots  on  the  negative. 


An  Amidol  developer  giving  brilliant 
blue-black  tones  is  made  as  follows: 

Sulphite  of  soda 400  gr. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  .      .      .  150  gr. 

Bromide  of  potash 10  gr. 

Water 20  oz. 

when  dissolved  add — 

Amidol 60  grs. 
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(Concluded  from  page  429) 

If  the  first  few  trials  have  been  suc- 
cessfiil,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
do  serious  work.  Having  decided  on 
the  size  of  the  reproduction,  copper 
plates  should  be  procured  of  the  neces- 
sary size,  allowing  from  half  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  sides  and  top,  and 
at  least  double  that  width  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  negatives  must  be  safe-edged 
before  the  transparency  is  printed. 
When  the  latter  is  obtained  it  should 
be  varnished  with  celluloid  varnish, 
and  masked  accurately  to  size;  the 
edges  of  the  masking  must  be  straight, 
and  the  angles  properly  square.  It  is 
better  to  use  opaque  paper,  such  as 
orange  or  red,  upon  which  ink  lines 
may  be  ruled  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  or  more  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
masking.  The  sensitized  red  tissue 
is  cut  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  lines,  and  placed  accu- 
rately within  them,  marking  the  top  of 
the  picture  upon  the  back  of  the  tissue. 


surface  of  the  plate,  and  even  a  very 
small  one  is  fatal  to  success.  For  we 
must  have  a  perfect  negative  image 
in  gelatine.  All  air-bells  must  be 
brushed  from  the  wet  tissue,  and  when 
it  has  absorbed  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  it  is  laid  down  in  the  proper 
position  on  the  copper,  leaving  equal 
margins  at  sides  and  top,  and  the 
larger  one  at  bottom.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  top  of  the  picture  is 
marked  on  the  back  of  the  tissue.  An 
expert  carbon  printer  will,  of  course, 
manage  this  part  of  the  work  with  ease. 
The  plate  should  remain  covered 
with  blotting  paper,  under  pressure, 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Develop- 
ment must  be  carried  out  with  great 
care,  because  if  the  paper  backing  is 
stripped  off  too  soon  the  image  will 
leave  the  copper.  If  it  is  left  too  long, 
patches  of  circular  marks,  suggesting 
air-bells,  between  the  tissue  and  plate, 
will  shade  and  spoil  the  picture.  The 
backing  should  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  is  safe. 


Printing  Precautions, 

A  trial  exposure  must  be  made  on 
a  small  piece  of  the  tissue  and  developed 
upon  a  piece  of  opal  glass  to  secure 
an  exactly  accurate  depth  of  printing, 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  give  all 
the  gradations  in  the  highest  lights, 
but  leaving  the  few  touches  of  deepest 
shadow  bare  to  the  opal,  on  develop- 
ment. The  plate  having  been  grained 
in  the  dusting  box,  the  grain  fixed  by 
heat,  and  the  plate  cooled,  it  is  ready 
to  receive  the  carbon  image.  It  will 
be  best  to  use  boiled  water  which  has 
been  cooled  for  putting  the  carbon 
tissue  on  to  the  grained  plate,  as  air- 
bells    cling    obstinately    to    the    rough 


Development  of  the  Gelatine  Resist. 

Fairly  long  development  in  warm 
water,  not  rapid  development  in  hot 
water,  is  best;  roughly,  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  exceed  100°.  Every 
particle  of  soluble  gelatine  must  be 
washed  from  the  plate,  leaving  just 
a  few  touches  here  and  there  of  bare 
copper,  representing  the  deepest  spots 
of  shadow.  When  development  is 
complete  the  plate  should  receive  a 
good  rinsing  imder  a  gentle  flow  of 
water,  and  to  prevent  uneven  and  pro- 
longed drying,  Columbian  spirit  should 
be  poured  over  it,  from  an  open  measure 
(in  such  a  way  that  it  sweeps  right 
across  the  plate),   not  from  a  bottle, 
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otherwise  a  film  or  scum  of  gelatine 
comes  away  with  the  first  flow  of  spirit, 
and  will  ding  in  strings  to  the  surface 
and  spoil  the  image.  It  is  better  to 
etch  a  plate  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  because 
there  is  .danger  in  keeping  it,  partly 
from  fingering,  which  makes  greasy 
marks,  but  chiefly  because  if  the  plate 
is  kept  for  some  hours  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere the  film  will  crack  off  the  plate 
and  the  whole  work  has  to  be  done 
over  again.  For  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  carbon  image  the  bitu- 
men grains  must  be  removed  and  the 
plate  cleaned  and  repolished.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  plate  should  now 
be  made,  and  if  there  are  any  defects 
in  development,  uneven  grain,  or  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that 
spoil  a  carbon  print,  it  is  no  use  etching 
it.  Tiny  pinholes  may  be  spotted  out 
with  stopping-out  varnish,  but  all  such 
spottings  mean  white  marks  on  the 
print,  imless  touched  out  with  the  burin 
or  graver  on  the  plate.  The  margins 
of  the  picture  and  the  back  of  the 
plate  must  now  be  protected.  Although 
expensive  "stopping-out"  varnishes  are 
recommended,  there  is  notHing  better 
than  good  shellac  varnish  of  the 
drysalter. 

To  each  pint  should  be  added  an  ounce 
of  green  lacquer,  so  that  the  parts  of 
the  plate  covered  by  the  varnish  can  be 
seen  at  once,  as  the  green  color  shows 
up  at  once  on  the  red  copper  and  red 
carbon  image. 

Marking  up  the  Plate. 

The  edges  of  the  picture  are  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult  part  to 
protect,  as  the  lines  must  be  straight 
and  the  comers  right  angles.  First  of 
all,  a  line  must  be  ruled  with  an  ordi- 
nary ruling  pen  charged  with  the  green 
varnish.  A  pen  well  used  in  an  archi- 
tect's office  is  best,  or  if  such  a  one 
cannot  be  secured,  a  new  one  should  be 


rubbed  carefully  on  an  oil  stone  to  take 
off  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  a  new  pen, 
which  will  tear  the  gelatine  film.  A 
thin  steel  rule  makes  the  best  straight 
edge,  and  it  can  be  held  on  the  plate 
on  the  margins  so  that  the  picture  is 
not  touched,  for  the  gelatine  image  is 
almost  as  tender  and  delicate  as  a 
butterfly's  wing.  The  line  of  varnish 
should  quite  cover  the  edge  of  the 
picture,  and  any  errors  in  the  masking 
may  be  corrected.  To  insure  the  lines 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other  a  piece 
of  stout  cardboard  should  be  ruled  with 
fine  ink  lines  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
at  right  angles,  so  that  the  card  is 
divided  in  half-inch  squares.  If  the 
plate  is  laid  on  the  cardboard  (which 
should  be  twice  as  large  as  the  plate), 
with  one  of  the  edges  of  the  picture 
coinciding  with  one  of  the  lines  on  the 
card,  the  straight  edge  may  be  adjusted, 
and  a  line  drawn  with  the  pen,  running 
across  the  margins,  then  without  moving 
the  plate  the  card  is  turned  roimd  and 
the  ruler  adjusted  to  the  margins, 
and  to  one  of  the  lines  on  the  card, 
which  are,  of  course,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  first  drawn,  and  so  on  till 
the  picture  is  enclosed  in  four  fine  lines 
of  green  varnish.  A  small  sable  brush — 
an  old  spotting  brush  answers  admirably 
— can  now  be  used  to  paint  the  varnish 
up  to  the  fine  line,  then  a  larger  brush 
is  used  to  cover  up  the  rest  of  the  mar- 
gins and  the  back  of  the  plate,  which 
also  needs  protection.  The  plate  is  now 
ready  for  etching,  and  some  account 
must  now  be  given  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  solution. 

Preparing  Etching  Solutions, 

Many  authorities  recommend  a  set  of 
solutions  ranging  from  45°  to  30°  on  a 
Baum^  hydrometer  for  dense  liquids. 
But  if  photogravure  is  not  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  photographer,  it  will 
be  found  better  to  make  up  only  one  so- 
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lution,  the  strongest  that  will  be  needed, 
45®  Baum^,  and  use  just  enough  to 
cover  the  plate,  and  when  it  has  done 
its  work  a  few  drops  of  warm  water 
are  put  into  a  small  beaker,  and  the 
solution  from  the  plate  poured  into  it. 
It  is  then  returned  to  the  plate  and 
the  second  etching  given;  a  few  more 
drops  of  water  put  into  the  measure 
and  returned  to  the  plate,  and  so  on. 
After  each  addition  of  water  the  density 
of  the  solution  should  be  tested  with 
the  hydrometer.  Then  the  plate  is 
etched  all  over.  The  iron  perchloride 
solution  should  be  thrown  away  and 
not  returned  to  the  stock  bottle,  because 
it  has  been  found  by  some  workers 
that  a  solution,  of  which  part  has  been 
used  and  returned  to  the  bulk,  loses 
its  power  when  used  again  some  days 
later,  and  although  it  appears  to  act 
in  the  usual  way,  blackening  the  copper 
and  apparently  eating  it  away,  it  may 
be  found  that  in  cleaning  off  the  gelatine 
resist  that  the  biting  is  so  shallow  as  to 
be  useless.  This  uncertainty  is  avoided 
by  using  the  solution  once  only. 

The  etching  solution  seems  to  im- 
prove by  keeping,  for  a  fresh  solution 
will  occasionally  produce  what  are 
known  as  "devils,"  irregular  star- 
shaped  fissures  in  the  copper,  which 
may,  and  often  do,  entirely  ruin  an 
otherwise  perfect  plate,  for  they  cannot 
be  removed,  and  as  they  hold  a  good 
depth  of  ink  they  print  quite  black. 
They  will  sometimes  come  all  over  the 
face  of  a  portrait.  A  solution  that  has 
been  made  up  and  kept  for  a  few  weeks 
will  rarely  produce  a  crop  of  devils. 
They  are  one  of  the  terrors  of  existence 
of  the  photogravurist.  All  suffer  from 
them  at  times,  yet  each  has  his  own 
infallible  remedy,  which  often  fails  at 
a  critical  moment.  The  "de\dls"  cer- 
tainly deserve  their  name. 

The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
solid  perchloride  of  iron  in  water; 
about    one    and    one-half    pounds    of 


perchloride  to  one  pint  of  water.  An 
enamelled  saucepan  must  be  used,  as 
the  solution  will  attack  iron.  When 
cooled  to  about  70®  it  must  be 
tested  for  strength  with  the  hydrom- 
eter, and  if  it  registers  less  than  45° 
the  boiling  should  be  continued  until 
sufficient  water  has  been  evaporated 
to  increase  the  density  to  the  required 
degree.  A  few  ounces  of  the  solution 
should  be  put  into  a  beaker  and  liquid 
ammonia  stirred  in  imtil  hydrate  of 
iron  begins  to  be  precipitated.  It 
should  be  filtered  out,  washed  free 
from  ammonia,  and  added  to  the  bulk 
of  solution.  This  addition  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  acidity,  and 
the  solution  should  be  again  boiled. 
An  excess  of  hydrate  will  do  no  harm, 
and  will  prevent  acidity.  When  the 
solution  is  cold  it  can  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days,  the  clear  part 
decanted,  and  the  remainder  filtered 
and  stored  for  use. 

When  a  good  plate  has  been  secured, 
as  few  proofs  as  possible  should  be 
taken  from  it,  as  the  copper  is  soft  and 
the  depth  of  etching  is  so  slight  that 
even  pulling  half  a  dozen  prints  may 
cause  a  perceptible  amount  of  wear, 
since  the  friction  of  inking  and  polish- 
ing the  plate  is  considerable.  Skilful 
workers  can  improve  a  plate  by 
working  upon  it,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  a  bad  plate  can 
never  be  made  into  a  good  one.  Small 
white  marks  must  be  removed  with  a 
graver,  but  this  is  beyond  the  amateur, 
and  must  be  left  to  a  professional 
engraver.  Small  patches  of  dark  can 
be  lightened  with  a  burnisher,  larger 
patches  by  rubbing  with  willow  charcoal, 
using  the  end  of  the  grain  at  an  angle. 
Small  light  parts  can  be  darkened  with 
the  roulette,  a  small  wheel  or  roller 
covered  with  fine  teeth,  which  is  rolled 
over  the  parts  to  be  darkened,  but  such 
work  requires  considerable  skill  and 
no  little  experience. 
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A  good  photogravure  print  has  no 
rival  among  photographic  printing  pro- 
cesses, and  certainly  it  is  the  finest 
of  all  reproduction  methods,  but  as  the 
process  is  difficult  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  cheap  way  of  multiplying  copies. 


Photographers  who  have  a  little 
spare  time  might  do  much  worse 
than  taking  up  the  method,  and 
they  will  find  it  most  fascinating. 
Its  very  difficulties  give  a  zest  to 
the   work. 


HOW  TO  RETOUCH. 


ADAPTED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  V.  ZAMBONI. 


If  possible,  all  retouching  should  be 
done  on  the  negative.  Retouching  on  the 
positive  always  looks  awkward.  Manip- 
ulation of  the  background  with  pencil, 
crayon,  or  the  air-brush  treatment  are 
never  artistic. 

A  photograph  represents  objects  as 
they  are  in  reality,  with  the  difference 
that  the  shadows  are  invariably  deeper 
in  values  than  in  the  original.  This 
often  distorts  the  likeness.  The  art  of 
retouching  should  largely  serv^e  the 
purpose  of  correcting  these  shortcom- 
ings in  the  selection  of  light  and  shade, 
and  of  producing  a  finer  gradation  from 
one  plane  of  the  face  to  another.  It 
should  furthermore  remove  all  objec- 
tionable blemishes,  of  which  few  faces 
are  entirely  exempt. 

Expert  negative  retouching  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  experience.  Each 
negative  is  different  and  needs  a  special 
treatment,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  acquire.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
retoucher  must  be  a  draughtsman  who 
has  drawn  from  life  as  well  as  from  the 
antique. 

Methods  of  Pencil  Retouching. 

Previous  to  the  retouching  the  nega- 
tive needs  a  slight  preparation,  as  most 
retouching  varnishes  do  not  produce  a 
surface  sufficiently  pliable  for  the  use  of 
the  pencil.     Columbian  spirit  remedies 


this  shortcoming.  Moisten  a  piece  of 
soft  rag  with  the  spirit  and  rub  it  on 
those  places  that  require  retouching 
until  an  even  dry  surface  is  obtained. 
The  use  of  precipitated  chalk  in  addition 
to  Columbian  spirit  when  great  reduc- 
tion is  wanted  effects  a  great  saving  of 
time,  and  is  quite  safe  if  used  with  care. 
It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  with 
a  negative  suffering  from  halation,  or  a 
dense  plane  in  which  there  ought  to  be 
some  variations.  The  pencils  should  be 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  Faber  and 
Hartmuth  No.  3  or  4,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Pencil  retouching  should  suffice  all 
purpose.  Brushwork  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  the  photographic 
texture.  Pictorial  photographers  might 
apply  it  to  advantage,  but  professional 
photographers  should  only  use  it  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Retouching  with 
the  scraper  is  well  enough  in  itself, 
but  has  one  decided  shortcoming.  Pen- 
cil retouching  makes  the  positive  lighter, 
scraper  retouching  darkens  the  image, 
and  the  flesh  tints  in  a  photograph 
should  be  as  light  and  sunny  and  trans- 
lucent as  possible. 

The  best  method  of  retouching  is  the 
line  method ;  delicate,  short,  slight,  curved 
lines  guided  in  as  many  directions  as 
possible.  It  enables  the  retoucher  to 
produce  a  fine  and  even  grain,  and  the 
results  are  more  easily  obtained  than  by 
any    mannerism   of   cross-hatching   or 
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S-shaped  lines.  The  smaller  the  picture 
the  smaller  and  finer  the  lines  must  be. 
This  should  be  an  iron  rule.  The 
guidance  of  the  pencil  should  be  exceed- 
ingly light.  There  should  be  as  little 
pressure  as  possible,  and  yet  sufficient 
weight  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  The 
retoucher  should  learn  to  do  his  work 
from  a  certain  distance,  and  avoid 
having  his  eyes  too  near  the  negative. 
Only  in  that  manner  can  he  obtain 
an  even  grain  and  judge  his  own  work. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  certain 
method  of  sequence  in  retouching  the 
different  parts  of  a  face.  It  is  best  to 
start  at  the  left  and  first  do  the  forehead, 
then  the  cheeks,  nose,  chin,  and  finally 
the  mouth. 

General  Ideas  about  Retouching 
the  Face. 

Every  face  has  a  characteristic  form 
of  its  own,  which  should  not  be  altered. 
A  few  touches  sometimes  prove  suf- 
ficient to  spoil  a  likeness.  To  cover  the 
whole  face  with  innumerable  strokes  is  a 
waste  of  labor.  It  makes  the  face  look 
too  smooth,  china-like,  and  spoils  the 
individual  texture  of  the  skin.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  most  sitters  are 
subject  to  vanity  in  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced degree — ^the  men  are  almost  as 
scrupulous  as  the  ladies  in  this  respect, 
and  want  to  look  prettier  or  younger 
than  they  really  are.  The  photographer 
is  obliged  to  please  his  customers.  He 
has  to  subdue  all  harshness,  remove  all 
blemishes,  as  moles,  freckles,  etc.,  soften 
lines  and  wrinkles  that  are  too  pro- 
nounced, but  never  change  the  actual 
imderlying  structure  of  the  face.  The 
form  of  the  features  should  merely  be 
rounded,  and  the  shadows  should  be 
manipulated  in  such  a  way  that  they 
gradually  dissolve  into  the  lighter 
planes. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  laws  that 


would  apply  to  the  treatment  of  all 
heads.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
a  few  general  laws  that  should  be 
obeyed  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
retoucher's  work. 

The  Forehead. 

The  forehead  in  so  many  cases  is  a 
very  characteristic  part  of  the  face,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the 
likeness.  It  can  be  altered  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  face.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  forehead  is  the  one 
which  is  divided  into  four  slight  eleva- 
tions. There  is  generally  a  furrow  in  a 
horizontal  direction  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  eyebrow,  and  another 
vertical  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Nearly  every  skull  shows  this  division. 
The  strongest  highlights  generally  fall 
on  some  of  these  elevations  and  can 
be  boldly  accentuated  if  the  retoucher 
understands  the  imderlying  structure. 
The  latter  should  never  be  changed  in 
the  portraits  of  men  of  mature  age.  But 
whenever  it  occurs  in  children  or  women 
the  furrows  should  be  removed  almost 
entirely.  Also  wrinkles,  in  particular 
the  vertical  lines  between  the  eyebrows, 
should  be  removed  in  portraits  of  chil- 
dren, young  men,  and  ladies  up  to  fifty. 
The  lines  between  the  eyebrows  are  apt 
to  lend  a  sinister,  austere  expression  to 
the  face,  and  absolutely  undesirable.  In 
older  persons  they  belong  to  the  likeness 
and  should  only  be  softened.  Great 
care  should  be  devoted  to  the  middle 
tints;  a  forhead  is  very  beautiful  when  it 
is  well  modelled.  In  putting  on  high- 
lights the  retoucher  should  see  that  they 
do  not  become  too  pronounced;  they 
easily  look  like  lumps,  a  shapeless  mass 
of  matter.  If  rightly  put  on  they  greatly 
enhance  the  portrait  and  make  the  whole 
face  look  softer.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  forehead  from  the  hair  should 
always  be  soft,  or  it  will  look  as  if  the 
person  were  wearing  a  wig. 
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The  Nose. 

The  form  of  the  nose  is  the  most 
essential  attribute  toward  a  good  like- 
ness, and  under  no  consideration  should 
be  subject  to  alterations.  The  one 
exception  is  when  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
looks  too  broad.  It  can  be  remedied 
by  moving  the  highlight  a  trifle  toward 
the  inside.  The  strongest  highlights 
should  invariably  be  on  the  tip  and  the 


highest  elevation  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  They  alone  determine  the  accurate 
form  of  the  nose.  If  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  should  be  missing,  they 
should  be  put  in.  Whenever  a  nose  is 
full  of  freckles  or  pock  marks  which 
destroy  the  outline,  very  careful  retouch- 
ing should  take  place.  The  nose  must 
be  absolutely  clear  in  form  and  texture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  photographer  in  the  small 
country  town  has  many  opportunities 
for  doing  good  commercial  work  out- 
side the  studio.  The  following  article 
by  Herbert  Shearer  in  Down  Town 
Topics  will  be  helpful  in  taking  live 
stock. 

More  patience  is  required  to  get 
a  good  live-stock  picture  than  to 
photograph  any  other  subject.  Well- 
bred  animals  are  "highstrung;"  their 
nervous  development  is  such  that  when 
they  are  under  even  mild  excitement  it 
seems  impossible  for  them  to  stand 
still.  When  led  out  before  the  camera 
they  quickly  realize  that  something 
imusual  is  going  on,  and  they  are  prone 
to  assume  all  the  awkward  attitudes 
possible.  A  few  show  animals  have 
been  trained  to  stand  in  positions 
studied  to  show  them  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  but  such  animals  are 
scarce.  Usually  a  domestic  animal  that 
is  valuable  enough  to  be  worth  photo- 
graphing is  excitable  and  often  almost 
ungovernable  at  such  times. 

I  prefer  a  4  x  5  film  camera,  and  I 
have  done  some  of  my  best  work  with 
a  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  A  tripod  and 
groimd  glass  are  absolutely  worse  than 
useless.  You  must  know  your  camera 
and  you  must  know  your  distance. 

The  best  light  is  during  June,  July, 


and  August,  either  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  get  a  good  animal 
picture  in  winter. 

An  overhead  sun  is  not  a  good  light, 
because  the  lower  parts  are  then  partly 
obscured  in  shade,  A  photograph  con- 
sists of  light  and  shade,  a  careful 
study  of  which  is  necessary  to  show 
the  contour  of  muscle  and  development 
of  bone  sought  by  the  breeder. 

A  study  of  breed  and  breed  char- 
acteristics is  essential  to  real  success 
in  this  line,  but  the  operator  may 
gather  a  few  important  hints  by  talking 
with  the  breeder  a  few  minutes  before 
posing  the  animal. 

The  conformation  of  a  race  horse 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  a 
drafter;  dairy  cows  are  very  unlike 
beef  cows  in  shape.  The  value  of  an 
animal  may  vary  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  pounds  of  muscle  just  where  it  is 
wanted. 

The  one  position  that  is  better  than 
aU  others  is  to  face  the  animal  almost 
directly  toward  the  sun,  with  just 
enough  deviation  to  show  lights  and 
shadows  along  the  side  of  the  animal 
nearest  the  camera.  Then  stand  A\dth 
the  camera  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
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animal,  so  the  rays  of  sunlight  will  pass 
the  lens  at  nearly  right  angles.  It  is 
safer  to  shade  the  lens,  which  may  be 
done  by  holding  your  hat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun,  or  by  standing  between 
the  camera  and  the  sun. 

When  an  animal  is  placed  in  this 
position  the  sun  glances  along  its  side, 
illuminating  the  face,  neck,  front  of 
the  legs,  shoulders,  hips,  and  swelling 
muscles  wherever  the  sun  strikes  them. 
The  eye  of  a  live-stock  photograph  is 
the  head  and  face;  for  this  reason  the 
face  should  be  turned  slightly  toward 
the  operator,  not  too  much,  but  just 
enough  so  the  forehead,  one  eye,  and 
both  ears  show;  unless  for  some  spe- 
cific reason  a  profile  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  one  ear  is  required.  The  face 
and  head  of  an  animal  show  character 
and  disposition,  which  often  indicate, 
in  young  animals,  both  the  tempera- 
ment and  development  that  may  be 
expected. 

Remember  that  these  directions  are 
given  for  half-tone  work.  An  artist 
who  merely  wants  a  pretty  picture 
may  criticise  this  manner  of  intensi- 
fying the  lights  and  deep  shadows, 
because  he  feels  that  it  suggests  im- 
proper colors;  but  the  proper  colors 
are  conveyed  to  breeders  by  the  breed 
characteristics  and  by  the  markings 
of  individual  animals.  Then  the  en- 
graver wants  all  the  contrast  he  can 
get,  and  if  you  want  a  good  half-tone 
you  must  furnish  the  sharpest  nega- 
tive possible.  The  best  photographs 
lose  in  the  process.  You  may  count 
the  hairs  in  a  photograph,  but  you  will 
hardly  see  them  on  the  cut.  The 
foolish  fad  that  influences  judges  to 
award  premiums  to  poor  hazy  photo- 
graphs meets  with  little  courtesy  from 
publishers. 

A  medium-sized  horse,  cow,  or  bull 
will  fill  a  4  X  5  plate  at  a  distance  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  It  may 
require  half  an  hour  to  get  the  animal 


in  proper  position  with  its  legs  gracefully 
posed  and  the  weight  evenly  distributed 
on  each  foot,  but  when  the  time  comes 
you  must  be  ready  with  the  proper 
distance,  the  camera  about  three  and 
one-half  feet  high,  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  animal,  ready  to  snap 
it  instantly. 

With  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  I  use 
an  eight  opening  with  the  shutter 
set  to  the  fiftieth  or  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  second.  I  seldom  pose 
the  animal  more  than  once,  and  I 
seldom  fail  to  get  a  photograph 
that  will  make  a  satisfactory  half-tone. 
You  can  take  pictures  of  animals  in 
all  kinds  of  positions  and  with  a  very 
inferior  light,  but  the  final  results  are 
usually  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  breeder 
and  to  the  publisher. 

Some  photographers  take  advantage 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  cameras  to 
exaggerate  certain  parts  of  an  animal. 
It  is  generally  recognized,  for  instance, 
that  a  good  dairy  t>T)e  of  cow  is,  as 
the  breeders  say,  "wedge-shaped,'*  with 
hind  parts  very  heavy  in  proportion  to 
shoulders,  neck,  and  head.  Some  pho» 
tographers,  to  emphasize  this  peculiar- 
ity, photograph  a  cow  from  a  backward 
position,  the  result  of  which,  if  used 
for  selling  purposes,  is  not  only  an 
attempt  at  dishonesty,  but  it  is  so 
apparent  that  it  defeats  the  object  of 
the  operator. 

I  have  taken  my  best  live-stock  pic- 
tures on  hilltops  with  nothing  in  range 
beyond  but  a  gray  sky.  Of  course  a 
white  animal  may  be  taken  with  a 
dark  background,  but  you  seldom  find 
a  white  domestic  animal  worth  a  picture. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  at 
least  partly  colored.  You  may  paint 
out  the  objectionable  background,  but 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  leave 
it  out.  The  picture  of  the  animal  itself 
cannot  be  retouched  without  spoiling  it. 
Engravers  prefer  solio  prints  not  too 
glossy. 


A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  IN  MOUNTS  AND  TONE  VALUES.* 


It  will  probably  be  within  the  mem- 
ory of  many  readers  of  these  pages,  says 
F.  C.  Lambert,  in  a  contemporary,  that 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  photographs  seen  on 
the  walls  of  our  exhibitions /t  rooms  of 
our  homes  had  at  least  three  features  in 
common.  First,  the  frame  was  of  nar- 
row light-colored  oak,  and  frequently 
of  that  especially  imdesirable  pattern 
which  has  been  dubbed  "Oxford." 
Second,  where  the  subject  included  sky 
(or  cloud)  this  part  was  represented 
in  the  photography  by  white  paper — 
"a  clean  sky"  being  a  catch  phrase  of  the 
day  signifying  the  high-water  mark  of 
excellence.  Third,  the  print  was  pasted 
down  on  to  white,  or  perhaps  pale  yel- 
low, card  of  glass-like  surface.  And 
frequently  this  was  embellished  with 
lines,  etc.,  printed  in  ink  of  a  blood-like 
color. 

Nowadays  any  one  of  these  three 
features  are  seldom  seen,  for  about  ten 
years  ago  there  arose  certain  reformers 
in  our  midst,  and,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  reformers,  they  flung  the  pendulum 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

From  light,  narrow  frames,  light 
mounts,  and  blank  white  skies,  we  flew 
to  broad  and  dark  frames,  no  mounts, 
and  the  gloomiest  and  dirtiest  and 
dullest  skies  possible. 

And  yet  we  were  not  (all  of  us)  happy 
— at  any  rate,  not  for  long.  The  "fu- 
nereal effect,"  as  it  was  so  often  spon- 
taneously expressed,  ceased  to  interest 
beyond  the  first  hour  or  two  of  novelty. 

Then  a  year  or  so  ago  yet  more  re- 
formers arose  and  brought  the  final 
gospel  of  pictorial  salvation  to  us  from 
America. 

They,  in  their  turn,  rung  the  changes 

*  By  "tone"  (in  this  note)  not  color,  but  rela- 
tive lightness  or  darkness  only  is  meant. 
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thus:  No  frames,  mounts  (like  Joseph's 
coat)  of  many  colors,  and  prints  for  the 
most  part  flat,  low  in  tone,  and  short  in 
scale.  Yet  let  it  be  freely  said  that 
among  those  seen  by  the  writer  are 
many  of  unquestionable  pictorial  merit 
and  highly  praiseworthy  exceptions  to 
the  above  general  classification. 

The  present,  therefore,  seems  an  op- 
portune moment  for  inviting  the  reader's 
consideration  to  some  of  the  underlying 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  indi- 
vidually in  choosing  and  deciding  for 
ourselves  how  we  shall  mount  and  frame 
this  or  that  picture. 

For  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  not  one  in  a  dozen  workers  really 
tries  and  thinks  these  things  out  for 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  year  by  year 
we  see  the  majority  led  this  and  that 
way,  just  like  a  flock  of  senseless  sheep, 
by  two  or  three  self -advertising  ones,  w^ho 
successfully  palm  off  upon  the  unthink- 
ing crowd,  first  one  and  then  another, 
spurious  piece  of  affectation  or  eccen- 
tricity as  genuine  feeling  and  originality. 

It  will  more  than  suffice  for  a  pre- 
liminary note  if  we  limit  our  attention 
to  the  mount  question,  and  to  one  small, 
but  important  part  of  that  question,  viz., 
the  influence  of  the  tone  of  the  mount  on 
the  tone  of  the  picture. 

We  would  strongly  urge  the  worker 
to  repeat  for  himself  the  experiments 
which  we  now  proceed  to  describe  in 
detail. 

1.  An  old  half-plate  "waster"  nega- 
tive was  selected,  immersed  in  hot  (kit- 
chen) soda  and  water,  and  the  film 
completely  removed.  Again  washed 
and  dried. 

2.  A  piece  of  platinotype  paper  was 
put  behind  this  clean  glass  in  a  printing 
frame  and  exposed  to  strong  daylight. 
A  piece  of  card,  about  a  foot  square. 
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was  moved  slowly  and  evenly  up  and 
down  the  short  way  of  the  frame  so  as 
always  to  keep  one  edge  protected  from 
light  while  the  opposite  edge  got  most 
light.  By  moving  this  card  slowly  up 
and  down,  the  intervening  parts  got  a 
graduated  range  of  light.  The  exposure 
only  occupied  a  few  minutes.  On  de- 
velopment we  got  one  edge  white  paper, 
the  opposite  edge  about  as  dark  as  the 
darkest  part  of  an  ordinary  platinotype 
print,  the  intermediate  parts  gradually 
passing  from  what  we  may  term  our 
highest  light  to  deepest  shadow. 

3.  This  print  was  then  cut  up  into 
four  equal  strips,  each  measuring  3I  x 
i^  inches. 

We  may  conveniently  regard  these 
four  prints  as  practically  identical,  and 
imagine  for  the  moment  that  each  rep- 
resents a  long,  narrow,  upright  land- 
scape. The  lower  third  would  be  the 
dark  "foreground,"  the  central  third 
corresponding  to  the  range  of  tones  gen- 
erally prevailing  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  the  upper  third  suggesting  the  lighter 
notes  of  the  extreme  distance,  sky,  and 
cloud. 

4.  The  first  print  we  mount  on  an 
ordinary  piece  of  white  mounting  board, 
as  Example  No.  i. 

5.  For  the  next  we  first  paste  a  piece 
of  black  paper  on  a  bit  of  stout  card 
and  on  this  put  our  second  print  (Ex- 
ample No.  2).  Now  let  us  first  com- 
pare the  effect  of  a  white  and  a  black 
mount.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  that  the  chief  difference  seems  at  the 
ends  (not  middle)  of  the  print.  The 
white  mount  by  force  of  contrast  darkens 
the  print,  so  that  the  sky  and  cloud  look 
gray  in  Example  No.  i  as  compared 
with  Example  No.  2,  and  the  dark  fore- 
ground of  the  first  is  also  apparently 
darker  than  in  the  second  example. 

Suppose  our  picture  a  snow  land- 
scape, with  clean  snow  in  foreground, 
dark  tree  trimks,  etc.  Then,  with  a 
white  mount,  our  print  will  tend  to  lose 


the  feeling  of  brightness  and  light  so 
characteristic  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  In 
fact  the  snow  will  probably  look  dirty 
and  the  trees  flat,  black,  shapeless 
masses.  If  we  put  the  same  print  on  a 
black  moimt  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  snow  will  look  hard,  cold,  chalky, 
and  flat;  in  fact,  more  like  white  paper 
than  anything  else. 

In  gem.al — but  with  special  excep- 
tions— one  may  say  anything  is  better 
than  a  white  or  black  mount.  In  short, 
the  extremes,  viz.,  black  and  white 
mounts,  are  only  for  extreme  prints. 

This  applies  in  a  general  way  to  close 
framing  with  black  or  white  frames. 

We  have  still  two  prints  to  mount,  and 
with  them  we  proceed  as  follows : 

6.  We  select  two  sheets  of  tinted 
drawing  paper;  the  lighter  is  a  pale  yel- 
low gray.  Perhaps  it  might  be  approxi- 
mately described  as  a  pale  drab  or  stone 
color.  The  darker  is  a  fairly  dark  gray 
with  a  tendency  toward  olive. 

Taking  two  stout  cards,  on  one  we 
mount  the  pale  tint  for  Example  No.  3 
and  on  the  other  the  dark  tint  for  Ex- 
ample No.  4.  Then  of  each  tinted 
paper  we  cut  a  second  piece  measuring 
4 J  X  2f  inches.  These  in  turn  are  pasted 
down  on  the  already  mounted  tinted 
paper.  The  light  on  dark  and  vice 
versa,  of  course.  On  these  we  mount 
prints  3  and  4  of  our  graduated  series. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  at 
once  appear  that  as  regards  the  mounts 
— of  light  on  dark  and  dark  on  light — 
their  juxtaposition  tends  to  emphasize 
contrast.  Thus  the  pale  drab  looks 
nearly  white,  and  the  gray  somewhat 
darker  for  this  reason. 

But  to  us  just  now  the  more  important 
question  is  their  effect  on  the  prints. 
As  regards  Example  No.  3,  the  light 
inner  tint  tends  to  degrade  the  highest 
lights  of  print,  as  we  have  previously 
seen  in  Example  No.  i.  But  the  matter 
now  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  before, 
for  we  have  a  narrow  light  inner  band 
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and  a  broader  darker  outer  band.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  eye  is  influenced 
by  both  these  bands.  If  one  may  use 
the  expression,  the  eye  tends  to  **skip 
over"  the  narrow  light  band  and  con- 
trast the  dark  part  with  the  dark  outer 
gray  portion  of  the  mount.  Thus,  if  we 
compare  the  dark  foreground  in  Ex- 
amples Nos.  3  and  4,  we  may  notice 
that  in  Example  No.  3  this  part  is  ap- 
parently a  trifle  lighter  than  in  Example 
No.  4,  despite  the  fact  that  it  comes  next 
to  a  lighter  inner  band.  But  while  its 
general  tone  is  somewhat  lighter,  yet  the 
contrast  effect  of  the  inner  band  is  such 
that  it  draws  the  eye  to  this  end  rather 
than  the  sky  part.  Just  in  the  same 
way  in  Example  No.  4  the  eye  tends  to 
seek  the  sky  end  rather  than  the  fore- 
ground end  of  the  print,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  larger  and  lighter  outer  por- 
tion of  the  moimt  is  such  that  the  highest 
light  of  Example  No.  4  is  not  quite  so 
light  as  in  Example  No.  3. 

In  brief,  then,  the  inner  narrow  band, 
small  in  relative  area,  acts  chiefly  as  an 
isolating  and  emphasizing  agent,  while 
the  larger  outer  tint  operates  chiefly  by 
the  force  of  contrast. 

The  present  writer  is  not  aware  of 


any  published  account  of  these  last- 
mentioned  effects,  nor  of  any  previous 
experiments  which  tend  to  support  the 
views  suggested.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest  to  those  readers  who 
have  not  studied  contrast  effects  that  it 
is  sometimes  useful  to  look  at  the  ex- 
amples with  very  nearly  dosed  eyes. 
At  other  times  to  look  and  compare 
effects  by  a  brief  glance,  first  resting  the 
closed  eyes  for  about  half  ar  minute  and 
then  only  opening  them  for  not  longer 
than  half  a  second.  Again,  it  is  helpful 
after  one  has  been  looking  at  such  ex- 
amples one  way  up  to  quickly  invert 
them,  or  turn  from  right  to  left.  And, 
again,  some  observers  only  see  these 
effects  when  the  examples  are  two  or 
three  yards  away.  Others  again  only 
see  them  in  subdued  light,  i.  e.,  at  the 
end  of  the  room  away  from  the  window. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
takes  time  to  educate  the  eye  to  see. 
Many  people  think  they  do  see  what 
they  think  they  ought  to  see.  Others 
are  wonderfully  obstinate  in  not  trying 
to  see  previously  unobserved  effects. 
They  think  they  know  it  is  not  so,  and 
therefore  will  not  honestly  try  the  ex- 
periment. 
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We  have  pleasure  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a  new  and  ingenious  device  for 
testing  the  speed  of  shutters.  The  ma- 
chine was  designed  by  Mr.  Fred.  Schmid, 
of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 
Company,  and  is  in  use  at  their  New 
York  factory.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  device  are:  A  hollow  metal  drum 
(-D),  perforated  spirally  by  a  series  of 
200  holes  making  exactly  one  complete 
revolution  around  the  drum;  a  front 
board  (F5),  with  a  narrow  slit  (5)  in  it, 
equal  in  length  to  the  distance  from  the 
first  to  the  last  hole  of  the  spiral  perfo- 


rations, and  placed  exactly  at  the  same 
height  as  the  axis  of  the  drum;  a  mer- 
cury vapor  lamp  (L);  a  small  electric 
motor  (Jf ),  and  such  mechanical  appli- 
ances as  are  necessary  for  revolving  the 
metal  drum  at  various  required  speeds. 

The  use  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : 
The  lighted  tube,  supported  horizon- 
tally, is  placed  inside  the  drum;  the  drum 
is  then  revolved  at  a  given  speed,  which 
is  ascertained  by  a  striking  bell  mech- 
anism {SB)y  giving  one  strike  for  every 
five  revolutions  of  the  drum,  and  thus 
permitting  an  accurate  determination  of 
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the  speed  of  rotation.^  The  speeds,  in 
practice,  vary  from  three  to  eight  revolu- 
tions per  second,  and  as  the  drum  re- 
volves each  perforation  therein  appears 
in  turn  before  the  slot  in  the  front  board. 

The  shutter  to  be  tested  is  attached 
to  a  camera,  placed  in  front  of  the  ap- 
paratus, focussed  on  the  slit,  and  with 
the  drum  revolving  at  a  known  speed 
and  the  shutter  set  for  a  given  speed,  an 
exposure  is  made.  The  photographic 
image  which  appears  on  the  negative  is 
a  succession  of  dots,  of  which  the  single 
white  dot  appearing  on  the  slit  in  the  re- 
production is  an  example.  The  single 
and  double  dots  appearing  in  the  repro- 
duction are  openings  in  the  front  board 
above  the  slit,  and  facilitate  the  counting 
of  the  dots  by  marking  groups  of  five  and 
ten  in  the  negative. 

In  making  the  exposure  a  special 
plate  holder  is  used  which  permits  of 
the  same  plate  being  used  for  a  complete 
test  of  aft  speeds  of  the  shutter.  This  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  device  by 
which  the  plate  is  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
plate  holder. 

The  length  of  exposure  is  figured  out 
from  the  negative  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Knowing  the  speeds  at  which  the 


shutter  was  set,  and  the  time  value  of 
each  dot,  derived  from  the  speed  of  revo- 
lution of  the  drum,  multiplying  the  value 
per  dot  by  the  number  of  dots  gives  the 
actual  length  of  exposure.  If  the  value 
of  each  dot  is  determined  at  yTnnr  ^^  ^ 
second,  and  the  shutter  was  set  for 
yJit  of  a  second,  ten  dots  would  indi- 
cate the  exposure  to  be  ^Jr  ^^^  ^^^ 
shutter  to  work  accurately.  However, 
under  same  conditions,  should  twenty 
dots  appear  in  the  negative,  the  actual 
exposure  would  be  ^^  ^^  ^i  second,  and 
showing  the  shutter  working  slower  than 
marked. 

An  important  feature  in  regard  to  this 
device  is  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  testing  focal  plane  shutters  as  be- 
tween the  lens  shutters.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  record  is  produced  on  a 
straight  horizontal  line,  and  will  thus  be 
correctly  exposed  by  the  slit  in  the  focal 
plane  shutter. 

The  device  was  designed  in  order  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  XL  Sector 
shutter  manufactured  by  this  company, 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  many  tests  made 
with  this  apparatus  that  they  make  the 
claim  for  their  shutter  that  **you  can  rely 
on  it  perfectly." 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Prke  Reduction.  Dr.  Jacoby,  the  well- 
known  platinum  paper  manufacturer, 
of  73  Thurmstrasse,  Berlin,  announces 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  platinum 
papers. 


An  international  exhibition  of  pho- 
tography is  announced  to  be  held  in 
Kiew,  Russia,  in  December  of  this  year. 
A  special  section  is  to  be  devoted  to 
industrial  photography,  photo-mechan- 
ical processes,  and  trade  exhibits.  Par- 
ticulars can  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
S.  T.  Horrovitz,  Technical  Society, 
Kreshtchatik  lo,  Kiew,  Russia. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Bros.  Lumifere 
have  taken  out  a  patent  in  France 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  screen-filter 
plate  for  color-photography  which  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  Autochrome. 
It  is  stated  that  the  method  adopted 
is  to  form  a  filter  screen  of  definite 
geometric  pattern  by  imprinting  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  gelatine-coated  glass. 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
says  that  the  process  is  being  done  with- 
out registration,  and  it  appears  to  be 
worked  out  by  Messrs.  Lumifere  as 
an  alternative  and  cheaper  method  of 
preparing  screen  plates.  No  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  stage  the 
process  has  reached  as  regards  actual 
manufacture,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  plates  made 
by  the  new  process  are  coming  on  the 
market  in  the  near  future. 


A  curious  phenomenon,  it  is  said, 
has  been  noticed  recently  in  some  of 
the  negatives  of  the  stars  with  which  the 
attention  of  observatories  all  over  the 
world  has  been  so  largely  occupied. 
It  is  that  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  some  alteration  in  the  gelatine  coat- 
ing of  the  plate,  the  images  of  the  stars 
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alter  their  distances  from  each  other. 
If  this  is  actually  the  case,  it  may  prove 
a  serious  matter  so  far  as  the  scientific 
value  of  the  pictures  forming  the  atlas 
of  the  heavens  is  concerned.  The 
differences  that  have  been  detected  are 
only  very  slight,  but  a  very  trifling 
alteration  may  destroy  the  utility  of  the 
record  completely. 


Sinks  made  of  porceldn  may  be 
bought,  and  are  in  use  in  very  many 
dark  rooms;  their  chief  defect — apart 
from  cost — ^is  their  hardness.  If  a 
plate,  or  measure,  or  dish  is  dropped  on 
or  struck  against  the  sink,  a  breakage 
usually  results.  In  making  or  choosing 
a  sink,  do  not  let  it  be  too  small.  The 
size  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  plates 
handled  in  it,  but  28  x  14  x  4  inches  will 
not  be  too  large  for  medium-size  work. 
If  a  size  larger  than  this  is  required, 
porcelain  will  prove  very  expensive,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  use  a  wooden  sink 
lined  with  lead,  or  a  cement  sink.  A 
lead-lined  sink  is  often  used;  it  has  the 
initial  advantage  that  it  may  be  easily 
homemade,  although  commercial  sinks 
of  this  sort  are  readily  obtainable. 
Then,  too,  the  softness  of  the  lead  saves 
many  breakages,  for  a  plate  or  a  graduate 
accidentally  dropped  does  not  inevitably 
break,  as  it  does  in  a  porcelain  sink;  and 
the  lead  is  not  affected  by  the  chemicals 
commonly  used  by  photographers.  The 
basis  of  a  homemade  sink  should  be 
a  firm  box  of  one-inch  wood.  A  hole 
in  one  corner  should  be  bored  and  fitted 
with  a  waste-pipe,  and  then  the  box 
lined  inside  and  along  its  upper  edges 
with  the  thinnest  sheet  lead  obtainable. 
A  cheaper  sink  may  be  made  by  coating 
the  wooden  box  with  several  coatings  of 
probus,  Brunswick  black,  or  some  simi- 
lar preparation.  Probus  is  simply  a 
commercial  preservative  paint  or  var- 
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nish,  and  the  best  of  its  kind  within  our 
knowledge.  Applied  to  wood,  fiber,  or 
similar  compositions,  tin,  or  iron,  it  ren- 
ders the  material  proof  against  water, 
acids,  alkalies,  and  rust,  effectually  re- 
placing Bnmswick  black  and  all  other 
preparations  of  the  sort  we  have  yet 
tried.  It  lends  itself  splendidly  to  the 
home  production  of  wooden  trays,  sinks, 
and  similar  receptacles  used  in  photo- 
graphic workrooms,  combining  economy 


with  comfort  and  efficiency  in  use. 
Used  as  a  paint  for  sinks,  shelves,  and 
floors,  it  means  a  clean,  dry  dark  room, 
and  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Commercial  Enterprise,  The  Sketch 
last  week  reproduced  a  photograph  of 
a  troupe  of  performing  acrobats  who 
give  an  entertainment  outside  the  studio 
of  a  professional  photographer  in  Tokio 
to  attract  attention  to  his  establishment. 
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Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  the  little  monthly 
magazine  Prism,  and  if  not,  two  excellent  articles, 
which  have  been  widely  copied,  dealing  with  anas- 
tigmat  lenses,  may  have  escaped  your  notice.  The 
articles  to  which  we  refer  are  "The  Amateur  and 
the  Anastigmat,"  which  furnishes  the  theme  for 
the  June  issue,  and  "The  Making  of  an  Anastig- 
mat,"  in  the  number  for  August.  The  first  paper 
presented  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  lens  and  the  modem  anastigmat,  giving 
ample  reason  for  the  amateur  to  invest  in  such  an 
equipment.  The  subject  matter  of  the  second 
article  is  evident  from  its  title,  and  it  proved  very 
interesting.  The  June  issue  dealt  entertainingly 
with  "field  Glasses,"  while  September  has  "Mi- 
croscopes" as  a  title. 

The  illustrations  in  every  issue  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  send  in  your  name  for  a  sample 
copy  of  the  next  issue.  A  different  phase  of  optics 
is  handled  each  month,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  a  convenient  form. 

Prism  may  be  had  without  cost  from  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


making  it  one  of  the  lightest,  neatest,  and  most 
compact  shutters  on  the  market. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  re- 
mains only  October,  November,  and  December 
for  entries  in  Cramer's  Amateur  Photographic 
Contest  for  the  best  negatives  made  on  isochro- 
matic  plates.  The  $300  in  prizes  makes  it  a 
contest  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  amateur 
photographer.  The  autumn  tints  offer  an  un- 
equalled opportunity  for  getting  the  best  results  out 
of  the  isochroraatic  plate.  If  you  do  not  know 
about  it,  write  to  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  advise  that  they 
have  been  appointed  sole  North  American  agents 
for  the  celebrated  Koilos  shutter.  This  shutter 
has  a  great  reputation  in  Europe,  and  is  specified 
for  the  best  outfits.  Any  of  the  good  lenses  can 
be  fitted,  and  it  offers  a  wide  range  of  speeds,  from 
y^^  to  I  second.  It  is  made  like  a  watch  and 
fitted   with   a   light   aluminum   dust-proof   case. 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Agfa  specialties,  have  issued  three  booklets — 
Agfa  Pyro  Development,  Agfa-Metol  Develop- 
menty  and  Tank  Development — that  should  be 
found  in  every  worknxjm.  The  Agfa  Time- 
counting  Card  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
photographer.  They  can  be  had  for  the  asking; 
one  request  will  bring  the  four.  Why  not  send  for 
them? 


The  background  is  still  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  studio  equipment,  notwithstanding  all  the  art 
writers  and  critics  have  to  say  against  it.  The 
Robey-French  Co.,  of  Boston,  headquarters  for 
backgrounds,  have  just  issued  a  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  photographic  backgrounds,  made 
from  designs  furnished  or  suggested  by  Garo,  H. 
H.  Pierce,  and  the  Marceau  studios.  The  pho- 
tographer, in  making  his  selection  from  such  de- 
signs, cannot  go  wrong;  he  is  bound  to  get  some- 
thing that  will  commend  itself  to  the  best  taste, 
and  put  his  work  onto  the  road  to  better  prices. 
Write  for  No.  400  Series  Background  Catalogue 
to  Robey-French,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  just  learned  that  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  flashlight  ever  made — the  Republican 
Convention  in  session — mentioned  in  our  July 
issue,  was  made  by  the  use  of  Astra,  the  ideal 
flashlight,  of  which  forty-five  bags  were  used. 
Six  men  were  employed  twenty-four  hours  in 
preparation  of  this  flashlight.  The  photographer 
evidently  had  great  faith  in  his  powder,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  picture,  his  choice  of  Astra  was  thor- 
oughly justified. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, manufacturers  of  the  well-known  lenses 
bearing  their  name,  have  just  issued  a  booklet 
describing  their  line  of  hand  cameras,  which  they 
will  be  glad  to  mail  on  application. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


About  Ourselves.  The  following  appreci- 
ative letter  was  received  recently  from  one  of  our 
Australian  subscribers.  Of  cotirse,  we  receive 
many  others;  but  we  print  this  one  to  show  what 
the  man  outside  the  pale  of  photographic  con- 
ventions thinks  of  the  advantages  his  more  con- 
veniently situated  brother  enjoys  in  this  country: 
"^  Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  money  order 
in  payment  of  my  subscription. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  always  appreciate  your  magazine  and  look 
forward  wiih  pleasure  to  its  monthly  arrival. 

Your  accounts  of  the  great  conventions  are  of 
very  great  interest  to  me,  and  are  such  as  to  make 
me  wish  that  I  lived  in  America,  so  that  I  could 
take  advantage  of  the  largeheartedness  of  those 
photographers  who  are  so  willing  to  assist  fellow 
workers  by  their  demonstrations  at  the  conventions. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see,  month  by  month,  the  re- 
production of  work  done  in  your  coimtry;  in  fact, 
since  I  have  been  getting  your  magazine  I  seem 
to  have  an  acquaintance  with  quite  a  number  of 
your  workers. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  magazine, 
I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  S.  Hill. 
Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  Australia,  August 

1, 1908. 

In  the  current  issue  of  AbeVs  Photographic 
Weekly  Mr.  H.  H.  Pierce  refers  to  Histed,  of  New 
York,  as  "the  greatest  photographer  in  the  world," 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  his  name  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  three  great  men  of  the 
profession,  the  other  two  being  Daguerre  and 
Sarony.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Pierce,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  overlooked  a  few  names  that  have 
come  down  from  the  beginning  of  things,  and  are 
nowise  dimmed  at  this  late  date — Fox-Talbot, 
Ni^pce,  HerscheU,  Wedgewood,  Draper,  David  O. 
Hill,  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  to  mention  but  a  few  of 
the  truly  great  in  photography.  In  passing,  we 
may  say  that  one  of  the  traits  of  the  great  in  any 
walk  of  nfe  is  an  unselfish  desire  to  share  their 
discoveries  with  their  fellow  workers.  This,  Mr. 
Pierce's  latest  recruit  to  greatness  has  never 
shown  any  desire  to  do.  If  dl  the  photographers 
in  this  and  other  countries  had  adopted  Mr.  His- 
ted's  attitude  to  conventions  and  other  forms  of 
fraternalism,  our  Australian  friend  could  never 
have  penned  the  above  letter.  True  greatness 
never  kept  its  eye  on  a  bank  account. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  even  in  photog- 
raphy. A  prominent  New  York  photographer 
was  recently  enjoying  a  good  time  at  Coney  Island, 
but  just  when  the  fun  began  to  get  excitinz  at  the 
Island  he  begged  to  be  excused — explained  to  the 
party  that  he  had  an  appointment  to  photograph 
a  flowering  plant  at  midnight.  They  were  skep- 
tical, and  thought  it  was  only  an  excuse  to  get 
away.  But,  true  enough,  oiir  friend  had  to  pho- 
tograph a  specimen  of  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
which  bursts  into  flower  at  midnight  once  a  year. 
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With  reference  to  the  all-round  developer  for 
autochromes  given  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  sends  in  the  following  correction: 
Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  and  read  Wil- 
son's for  September,  and  I  note  what  3^u  say 
about  my  use  of  rodinal  in  connection  with  auto- 
chrome  plates.  As  3^u  know,  I  have  had  no  end 
of  frilling  troubles  during  the  year,  and  I  have, 
through  experiment,  found  that  neariy  all  of  it  was 
due  to  the  rodinal  used  as  redeveloper.  /  have 
eliminated  its  use  for  that  purpose  entirely;  a 
non-alkaline  develof)er  should  be  used,  and  rodi- 
nal is  by  no  means  of  that  class.  Lumi^res 
advise  the  same;  in  fact,  have  advised  it  from  the 
start.  Since  I  have  discarded  rodinal  for  redevel- 
oping I  have  not  lost  a  plate  through  frilling. 
This  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 
Yours  truly, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1908. 


A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  the  well-known  out- 
door photographer,  will  leave  New  York  some 
time  in  December  or  January  for  British  East 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  of 
big  game  in  their  native  state.  Mr.  Dugmore 
desired  to  go  with  President  Roosevelt  as  his  reg- 
ular photographer,  but  the  President  having  in- 
formed him  that  Kermit .  Roosevelt  would  take 
all  the  photographs  for  their  expedition,  he  decided 
to  go  by  himself. 

Among  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Dugmore  intends 
to  take  will  be  some  by  the  new  Lumi^re  color 
process. 

His  camera  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  stripped, 
for  he  does  not  believe,  as  do  some  photographers, 
who  venture  into  difficult  country,  in  sacrificing 
efficiency  to  weight.  It  will  be  especially  suited 
to  tropical  climates  and  will  have  duplicate  parts  in 
case  of  breakage. 

The  animals  which  Mr.  Dugmore  especially  de- 
sires to  photograph  are  the  zebra,  the  gnu,  and  the 
rhinoceros.  The  only  man  to  venture  into  Africa 
recently  who  obtained  good  photographs  of  big 
game  was  Schilling,  and  he  was  first  a  hunter  and 
next  a  photographer.  For  instance,  when  he  ran 
across  a  large  herd  of  wild  elephants  he  contented 
himself  with  a  photograph  from  a  considerable 
distance  and  then  closed  in  on  the  herd  for  shoot- 
ing purposes.  Mr.  Dugmore  will  do  no  shooting 
unless  put  on  the  defensive. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  New  England  Pho- 
tographers' Association?  Last  year  Will  Ann- 
strong  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and  at  the  last 
minute  refused  to  serve.  Now  we  learn,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  J.  H.  Garo,  who  was  elected 
a  vice-president  at  the  last  convention,  declines  to 
serve.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  an  association  that  cannot  get  its  most  influ- 
ential members  to  accept  office.  New  England 
needs  another  Paul  Revere  to  stir  up  its  photog- 
raphers to  a  more  spirited  support  of  their  asso- 
ciation. 


By  Towles  Stu<iio.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Founders'  week,  recently  celebrated 
in  Philadelphia,  seems  to  have  stirred 
some  of  her  citizens  to  renewed  activity. 
Our  contemporary  in  that  city  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  made 
some  remarks  on  conventions  in  our 
September  issue. 

Like  the  cynic  who  went  to  church 
to  sneer  and  remained  to  pray,  our  con- 
temporary starts  to  berate  us  for  not 
praising  the  conventions,  but  accepts 
our  point  of  view  before  he  gets  through. 
He  remarks: 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  conventioiis  might 
be  made  more  potent  factors  in  elevating  and  ad- 
vancing the  profession  ...  the  real  cause  of 
their  partial  failure.  We  say  partial  failure  only 
because  undoubtedly  the  convention  was  produc- 
tive of  much  good  to  the  profession." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  were  con- 
tending for  in  our  article — ^that  conven- 
tions be  made  more  potent  factors  in 
elevating  and  advancing  the  profession. 
Not  having  swallowed  a  dictionary,  we 
got  down  to  simpler  and  plainer  lan- 
guage and  suggested  '*more  ginger," 
and  even  this  simple  remedy  was  not 
original  with  us;  we  borrowed  it  from 
a  letter  from  a  prominent  oflScer  of  the 
National  Association. 

We  are  asked  for  suggestions.  Well, 
we  would  like  to  suggest  right  here  that 


if  our  contemporary  is  going  to  work 
Webster's  Dictionary  so  hard  in  his 
articles,  an  advanced  course  in  English 
be  given  at  the  next  convention.  The 
following  is  worthy  of  Henry  James  at 
his  most  obscure: 

"Any  man  who  has  not  benefited  by  attendance 
at  the  National  Convention  surely  has  differen- 
tiated to  so  high  a  phase  of  development  as  to  need 
no  further  evolutions  or  is  so  insensible  to  appre- 
ciation of  the  environment  as  to  be  in  the  condition 
of  the  fish  in  the  Kentucky  Mammoth  Cave  that 
find  in  the  dark  surroundings  no  necessii^  for  the 
possession  of  eyes  and  have  therefore  oispensed 
with  them." 

Our  contemporary  asks  why  we  do 
not  indicate  the  economic  lines  best 
suited  to  make  conventions  of  "essential 
worth." 

We  did. 

We  suggested  more  ginger. 

We  suggested  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation constitution  be  so  amended  or 
rewritten  that  a  closer  connection  be 
established  between  the  National  and 
State  Associations. 

We  suggested  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation be  made  into  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  for  the  approving  and  passmg  on 
of  good  ideas,  etc. 

We  further  suggest  that  President 
Barrows  invite  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous   State  Associations   to  attend  the 
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National  Convention  in  their  official 
capacity  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  their  Association  has  done  during 
the  year. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  the  photog- 
raphers of  Scranton  and  vicinity  got 
together  and  formed  a  local  section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association.  No  less 
than  thirty-four  photographers  joined 
the  section  in  one  evening.  Let  Presi- 
dent Barrows  invite  the  Chairman  of  this 
section  to  explain  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention  how  the  section  was 
formed  and  what  its  aim  and  object  is. 

When  the  entire  Union  is  divided  into 
active  sections  of  photographic  associa- 
tions, each  sending  its  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention,  then  we  will  have 
a  convention  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that 
we  are  a  firm  believer  in  conventions 
and  the  good  they  do.    We  also  "can     opinion. 


remember  when  a  photographic  con- 
vention was  the  cynosure  of  every  pro- 
fessional's eye,"  and  truly  enough  we 
were  glad  enough  to  publish  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  National  Conventions 
to  the  exclusion  of  ever3rthing  else. 

If  our  contemporary  and  the  officers 
of  the  National  Association  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  our  report  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  held  in 
BuflFalo  in  1873,  ^^  which  the  founder 
of  this  magazine  took  so  prominent  a 
part,  they  would  see  why  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  conven- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  our  "caustic  opinions'^ 
have  been  questioned  only  by  our  fault- 
finding contemporary,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Association  were  somewhat  of  the  same 


APPRECIATION  OVERDONE. 


Strange  what  eulogistic  literature 
is  floating  about  in  our  magazines  of 
late.  First,  the  crowning  of  Histed 
as  the  greatest  photographer  by  Pierce. 
And  now  Doty's  extreme  appreciation 
of  Garo.  The  Girl  with  Tuberoses  is 
a  remarkable  photograph.  We  are  all 
aware  of  it.  But  why  slop  over  about 
it?  Why  not  simply  say  that  it  is  an 
excellent  accomplishment;  one  of  Garo's 
very  best  efforts?  No  doubt  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  able  photographer 
and  writer  like  Doty  point  out  to  us  the 
beauties  of  this  picture,  and  tell  us  why 
it  is  superior  to  the  majority  of  portraits. 
But  there  is  even  a  limit  to  eulogistic 
diction.  Surely  one  can  keep  praise 
within  the  bounds  of  commonsense 
and  decency.  The  beginning  of  Doty's 
article  is  interesting,  and  reads  well 
imtil  we  come  to  the  second  column 


where  the  voice  of  the  photographer 
of  Belding,  Mich.,  "grows  husky  and 
tears  creep  into  his  eyes."  That  is 
neither  criticism  nor  appreciation,  but 
simply  swash.  And  then  the  com- 
parison to  Mona  Lisa.  A  monochrome 
print  cannot  be  compared  to  a  life-size 
painting.  It  is  illogical,  childish,  and 
futile.  That  Mr.  Doty  would  like  to 
do  such  work  is  no  doubt  a  noble  ambi- 
tion. There  is  no  objection  to  having 
a  few  more  Garos  in  the  field,  but  we 
sincerely  hope  that  if  Mr.  Doty  should 
ever  "feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain'* 
he  won't  have  any  admirers  who  will 
apply  to  his  masterpieces  of  photographic 
portraiture  terms  like  "bordering  closely 
upon  dignity,"  and  "the  mystery  of  that 
sphynx-like  dignity."  It  hurts  the  pho- 
tographer as  much  as  the  man  who  writes 
such  stuff.  Sidney  Allan. 


HOW  TO  RETOUCH. 


ADAPTED   FROM  THE   GERMAN    OF   CARL   V.    ZAMBINI. 


(Continued  from  page  472.) 

The  Eye. 

The  eye  is  more  important  for  a 
likeness  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
face.  Its  lines  should  never  be  altered. 
Slight  retouching  is  permissible  only  in 
a  few  instances.  If  the  eye  is  set  very 
deeply  the  shadows  under  the  eyebrow 
should  be  lightened,  as  the  expression 
would  otherwise  be  too  severe.  One 
should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  lose 
any  details  of  form.  Shortsighted  people 
that  are  taken  without  their  glasses 
generally  assume  a  staring  expression. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  cutting  away 
that  part  of  the  pupil  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  squint  or  fixed  expression.  With 
a  little  skill  one  can  easily  alter  this 
without  injuring  the  likeness.  If  the  eye 
has  no  high-light  it  generally  looks  dull. 
The  high-light  should  be  carefully  added 
whenever  this  is  the  case.  If  the  sitter 
moved  his  eyes  too  much,  the  outlines 
must  be  made  more  distinct. 

The  wrinkles  imder  the  lower  eyelid 
are  generally  too  pronounced.  They  give 
to  the  sitter  an  aged  appearance,  and 
this  naturally  should  be  avoided,  par- 
ticularly with  young  people.  Wrinkles 
should  be  softened  except  in  very  old 
people.  In  portraits  of  young  women 
they  should  be  removed  entirely. 

The  Mouth. 

The  mouth  and  those  portions  of 
the  face  nearest  to  it  furnish  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  the  conscientious 
retoucher.  The  mouth  is  the  seat  of 
the  subtlest  expressions.  Furthermore, 
it  is  hardly  ever  symmetrical  in  shape, 
it  should  be  the  ambition  of  the  re- 
toucher to  beautify  its  features  without 
making  it  look  pretty.  If  the  upper  or 
lower   lips    protrude,   they    should   be 


slightly  shortened  without  changing  the 
original  line.  A  crooked  mouth  should 
be  straightened  as  much  as  possible. 
To  make  a  large  mouth  smaller  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
The  comer  of  the  mouth  should  never 
be  entirely  removed,  but  merely  softened. 
The  shadow  side  of  the  face  around  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  is  often  too  dark, 
and  should  be  brightened  by  a  few 
touches.  The  shadows  under  the  nose, 
if  too  dark,  need  careful  manipulation;  it 
should  be  made  lighter,  following  closely 
the  modelling  and  cur\'ature  of  the  lips. 

The  Cheek. 

The  cheek  is  very  different  in  char- 
acter. It  has  either  a  protruding  cheek 
bone,  or  is  smooth,  full,  or  fallen  in. 
In  retouching  the  cheek  one  most  keep 
strictly  to  the  particular  form.  A  good 
deal  of  the  likeness  depends  on  this. 
How,  for  instance,  would  an  emaciated 
face  look  with  puffed-out  cheeks?  All 
one  can  do  is  to  modify  the  natural 
construction.  The  highest  light  invari- 
ably falls  on  the  cheek-bone,  and  from 
there  the  middle  tints  and  shadows 
branch  off  in  various  directions.  This 
the  retoucher  should  always  remember. 
It  is  the  keynote  for  all  his  manipulations* 
A  full  cheek  easily  looks  too  round, 
particularly  in  that  portion  between  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  chin. 
It  will  easily  look  exaggerated.  The 
oblique  shadow  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  which 
even  is  present  in  young  people,  should 
always  be  softened,  as  it  is  apt  to  give 
the  portrait  a  rich  and  ailing  appearance. 
The  end  of  the  cheek  at  the  nostril  is 
formed  by  a  groove  that  passes  the 
mouth  and  descends  to  the  chin.  This 
line  should  never  be  entirely  removed, 
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as  it  gives  form  to  the  cheek  and 
is  indispensable  for  most  likenesses. 
How  far  it  should  be  modified  only 
experience  can  teach.  If  this  line  is 
curved  in  toward  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
it  should  be  straightened  out  to  avoid 
the  melancholy  expression  that  it  is 
apt  to  lend  to  a  face.  If  this  line  is  too 
long  it  should  be  shortened.  The  end 
of  the  cheek  toward  the  neck  is  empha- 
sized by  a  narrow  shadow  that  begins 
at  the  tip  of  the  ear  and  loses  itself  on 
the  chin.  In  lean  faces  it  often  looks 
too  pronounced,  almost  like  a  line,  and 
it  therefore  should  be  modified,  but  not 
removed.  The  planes  of  the  neck  and 
cheek  must  be  distinctly  separated.  All 
moles,  unnecessary  hairs,  etc.,  should 
be  removed  unless  they  lend  a  special 
character  to  the  face.  Emaciated 
faces  often  show  enhanced  forms;  all 
obtrusive  edges  should  be  softened, 
but  never  entirely  lost,  in  particular 
with  older  men.  Nearly  all  sitters  are 
vain;  stout  people  don't  want  to  look 
too  stout,  and  lean  people  would  like 
to  look  a  little  bit  fuller.  The  success- 
ful retoucher  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  please  the 
customers.  Very  little  can  be  done  on 
the  lighted  side  of  the  face;  whenever 
the  cheek-bones  are  protruding  the  re- 
touching has  to  be  done  largely  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face.  A  trifle  of  the 
cheek-bone,  as  seen  against  the  back- 
ground, may  be  even  cut  off  to  give  the 
head  a  more  pleasing  outline.  Special 
care  should  be  given  to  the  cheek  when 
there  is  a  beard;  the  modelling  of  the 
cheek  should  run  into  the  beard  without 
making  a  line,  or  it  will  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  false  beard. 


The  Chin. 

The  original  form  of  the  chin  should 
not  be  altered,  but  all  unevenness  of 
the  skin  rather  frequent  in  this  part  of 


the  face  should  be  removed.  Vertical 
lines  and  dimples  in  the  middle  of  the 
chin  must  be  modified.  The  shadow 
between  the  under-lip  and  the  chin  is, 
in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  too  heavy  and 
should  be  softened  in  all  faces. 

The  Neck. 

The  shape  of  the  neck  has  little  to 
do  with  the  likeness.  In  all  young 
people  it  should  be  made  smooth. 
Too  much  roundness,  however,  should 
be  avoided.  Horizontal  wrinkles  should 
be  entirely  removed.  The  neck  in 
full-bearded  men  needs  no  retouching. 
Scrawny  necks  should  be  rounded  out 
a  trifle,  but  in  order  to  look  natural 
this  should  not  be  overdone.  The  deep 
shadow  under  the  chin  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  plastic  appearance  of 
the  head,  and  in  most  cases  should  not 
be  softened  or  changed. 

The  Ear. 

The  less  the  ear  is  retouched  the 
better.  All  that  is  desirable  is  to  make 
the  surface  even.  To  make  a  large  ear 
smaller  should  never  be  attempted. 

Bust,  Arms,  and  Hands. 

In  portraits  of  ladies  in  dicoUeii 
gowns  the  bust  should  be  absolutely 
smooth.  All  protruding  bones  should 
be  entirely  removed. 

The  arms  should  show  an  even  sur- 
face, and  all  deep  shadows  should  be 
softened  to  accentuate  the  roundness  of 
the  form. 

In  the  retouching  of  hands  the  smooth- 
ing down  of  all  imevenness,  as  caused 
by  veins,  bones,  the  texture  of  the  skin, 
the  joints  and  knuckles,  should  be  the 
main  object.  As  hands  are  seldom  per- 
fect in  perspective  their  shape  should 
be  corrected  whenever  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  too  much  effort. 


HOME  PORTRAITURE. 


With  the  demand  for  home  portraits 
continually  growing,  the  photographer 
who  has  had  nothing  but  studio  experi- 
ence has  many  things  to  learn  and  some 
to  unlearn  before  he  can  make  success- 
ful home  portraits.  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley 
writes  interestingly  and  helpfully  on  the 
subject  in  his  admirable  book,  The 
Complete  Photographer^  from  which  we 
quote  in  part. 

"In  portraiture  we  have  at  once  the 
easiest  and  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
applications  of  the  camera.  It  is  the 
easiest  in  its  technical  details,  because, 
as  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  condi- 
tions vary  so  little  for  different  portraits. 
The  illumination  is  far  less  variable  than 
it  is  with  landscape  or  architecture,  for 
instance,  and  it  is  very  much  more  under 
control.  There  is  no  such  immense 
range  of  light  and  shade  that  the  plate 
has  its  capacity  taxed  to  the  utmost,  or 
even  exceeded,  in  the  attempt  to  register 
it  truthfully.  The  subject  is  set  us;  and 
in  its  simplest  form,  the  problem  how  to 
get  a  passable  negative  is  easy  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  only  when  our  ambition 
carries  us  to  attempt  higher  flights  that 
we  begin  to  realize  the  difficulties  of 
portrait  work. 

"When  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
a  mere  bald  record  of  the  sitter's  exte- 
rior; when  we  want  to  get  a  picture  which 
shall  not  represent  him  merely  as  he 
happened  to  look  as  he  was  being 
photographed,  but  as  we  know  him  to 
be;  when  we  are  no  longer  content  that 
he  shall  be  shown  as  a  head  attached  to 
some  clothes,  arms,  and  legs,  but  that 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  even  the  clothes 
themselves,  shall  form  part  of  one  com- 
plete representation,  and  help  to  show 
us  the  man  as  he  is — not  suggesting  even 
that  he  is  being  photographed,  but  simply 
suggesting  him. 


"The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  says  the  poet;  and  later  commenta- 
tors have  added  that  man  embraces 
woman.  In  photographic  portraiture 
we  have  the  noblest  side  of  photography, 
or  at  least  we  might  hope  to  make  it  so. 

"Let  the  reader  not  be  deterred  from 
attempting  portraiture  because  he  does 
not  have  a  regular  studio,  or  even  a  por- 
trait lens.  For  professional  photography 
for  dealing  with  children,  and  with 
nervous  sitters  who  have  heard  of  the 
'instantaneous  process'  and  insist  on 
that  latest  product  of  science  being 
placed  at  their  disposal,  such  means  of 
cutting  down  the  exposure  to  the  mini- 
mum are  very  useful,  but  except  for  the 
shortness  of  exposure  they  allow,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
portrait  lenses;  while  as  far  as  studios 
are  concerned,  they  will  give  certain 
lighting  effects  not  easily  secured  in 
ordinary  rooms,  and  will  allow  us  to 
control  the  lighting  readily,  but  are  not 
otherwise  of  much  service.  Certain  it 
is  that  ordinary  living  rooms,  if  only  they 
are  large  enough  to  allow  the  camera  to 
be  placed  far  enough  from  the  sitter, 
give  a  wonderful  choice  of  lighting 
suitable  for  different  subjects,  and  give 
a  certain  guarantee  against  unusual 
lighting,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
studio  worker.  Nor  is  the  light  in  the 
ordinary  room  necessarily  so  weak  as 
to  make  exposures  difficult;  and  under 
favorable  conditions  from  five  to  ten 
seconds  should  do  all  we  want. 

"The  'portrait  lens,'  so  called,  was 
the  result  of  the  demand  for  the  shortest 
possible  exposure,  when  exposures  ran 
to  minutes  rather  than  seconds,  and 
much  in  its  design  was  sacrificed  to 
rapidity.  It  is  still  used  and  popular, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  professional  work 
is  a  valuable  help.    Its  size,  weight,  and 
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cost  render  it  rather  a  white  elephant 
to  amateurs.  The  most  serviceable 
lens  the  amateur  can  have  is  his  anastig- 
mat,  rapid  rectilinear,  or  similar  all- 
round  tool,  for  full  length  figures;  while 
for  large  heads,  busts,  and  work  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale,  the  single  half 
of  that  instrument,  or,  better  still,  a 
single  lens  of  longer  focus,  will  be  found 
useful. 

"There  is  one  advantage  about  some 
forms  of  portrait  lenses  that  is  not  to  be 
dispised,  and  it  is  due  to  a  feature  intro- 
duced many  years  ago  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer.  By  unscrewing  the  cell 
which  holds  the  back  lens  a  little  way, 
a  certain  degree  of  blur  or  diffusion  of 
focus  can  be  introduced  at  the  will  of  the 
photographer.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
is  there  need  of  such  a  device  when  the 
image  may  simply  be  thrown  out  of 
focus?  But  the  result  is  not  at  all  the 
same.  When  we  throw  the  subject  out 
of  focus,  the  extent  of  the  blur  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  each  part 
with  reference  to  the  camera.  When  we 
get  the  desired  blur  on  the  principal 
object,  we  may  find  that  a  more  distant 
part  is  so  terribly  diffused  as  to  be 
offensive,  and  a  nearer  part  had  been 
brought  into  critically  sharp  focus,  and 
is  in  consequence  altogether  too  promi- 
nent. Or  this  state  of  things  may  be 
reversed,  the  nearer  objects  being  blurred 
and  the  distant  ones  sharpened.  In 
either  case  the  result  is  not  what  we  want, 
and  we  shall  find,  sometimes  at  least, 
that  by  mere  focussing  with  a  lens  that 
can  give  a  critically  sharp  picture,  the 
effect  is  not  to  be  got.  The  adjustment 
on  the  Dallmeyer  and  other  portrait 
lenses  is  of  a  different  nature  entirely. 
It  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  diffusion 
over  the  whole  picture,  over  and  above 
any  due  to  selective  focussing;  and  it 
gives  us  the  very  valuable  power  of 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  diffusion  at 
will,  or  of  repeating  any  particular  effect 
exactly.   To  accomplish  this,  all  we  have 


to  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  lens  is  unscrewed  is  the  same 
each  time.  When  large  portraits  are 
attempted,  and  softness  of  focus  is  very 
desirable,  the  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens 
will  be  found  very  useful,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  diffusion  that  is  possible 
with  it,  and  for  the  fact  that,  being  con- 
structed on  the  telephotographic  prin- 
ciple, it  can  be  used  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sitter  without  any  need 
for  an  abnormal  camera  extension. 
But  portrait  lenses  of  these  types  are 
costly,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of 
luxuries  rather  that  necessities;  and  a 
single  lens,  even  an  uncorrected  single 
lens  in  the  hands  of  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  master  its  capabilities,  will 
do  wonders.  For  large  work  critical 
definition  is  rarely  wanted  at  all;  the 
perfect  lens  sharply  focussed  gives  quite 
an  unnaturally  sharp  texture  to  the  skin 
and  hair  and  fabric.  In  such  cases  the 
single  lens  may  be  opened  out  to  work  at 
//ii,  or  even  at  //8  or  //6,  and  will  do 
wonders  at  that.  Those  who  like  a  com- 
promise between  a  portrait  lens  and  a 
rectilinear,  and  propose  to  limit  their 
work  to  half  or  whole  plate,  will  find 
that  kind  of  lens  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Euryscope  very  suitable,  being 
faster  than  the  rapid  rectilinear  (//6 
usually),  and  slower  than  the  portrait 
lens,  at  least  flatter  in  the  field. 

"If  no  special  form  of  lens  is  needed, 
still  less  is  any  particular  type  of  camera. 
The  landscape  camera,  if  it  will  carry  the 
lens,  will  do  all  we  can  want  of  it;  but 
portrait  work  with  a  tripod,  if  possible, 
is  at  least  very  inconvenient.  Far  more 
handy  is  a  simple  studio  stand,  on  casters 
or  otherwise,  by  which  the  camera  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  without  moving  the 
feet,  and  the  whole  arrangement  moved 
to  and  fro  as  desired  without  having 
to  adjust  three  legs  every  time.  It  need 
not  be  an  expensive  one,  providing  it 
will  stand  firm  and  has  the  necessary 
adjustment.    A  studio  shutter,  opening 
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inside  the  camera  so  as  not  to  be  notice- 
able, and  provided  with  an  ample  length 
of  rubber  tube  and  a  big  bulb,  is  a 
luxury,  but,  again,  is  certainly  not  a 
necessity;  it  may  prove  a  nuisance  in 
long  exposure,  unless  kept  in  good  order, 
by  a  trick  it  will  sometimes  acquire  of 
gently  closing  while  the  bulb  is  still 
tightly  pressed. 

"The  most  obvious  necessity  of  the 
portrait  worker  will  seem  to  be  a  back- 
ground of  some  kind;  yet  even  with 
that  he  may  even  dispense,  and,  if  he 
can,  his  work  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Except  in  large  heads,  and  very  few 
other  instances,  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  surroundings  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
generally  due  to  a  desire  to  dodge  the 
difficulties  involved  in  dealing  with 
accessories.  The  studio  background, 
with  its  trees,  landscape,  rustic  bridge, 
or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  find  its  way  into 
the  work-room  of  the  amateur.  Such  a 
self-proclaimed  sham  has  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  condemned.  The  back- 
ground is  merely  the  setting  of  the 
figure,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be 
either  a  natural  background  of  the  actual 
surroundings  in  which  we  see  him  in  real 
life — carefully  selected,  arranged  and 
lighted,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  help  toward 
that  effect  which  is  our  object  to  secure 
— or  else  a  mere  tint  which  may  show  up 
the  model  without  attracting  attention 
to  itself,  either  by  what  it  purports  to  be, 
or  by  what  it  is  not.  It  comes,  then,  to 
this — that  our  background  should  be  a 
perfectly  plain  fabric  of  suitable  tone 
for  our  purpose,  or  that  we  should  use 
the  ordinary  siuroundings  in  the  room. 
In  other  words,  the  best  background  of 
all  is  none  at  all. 

"As  it  is  often  impossible  to  arrange 
the  surroundings  in  the  way  desired,  or 
as  the  portrait  may  be  merely  a  half- 
or  quarter-length  figure,  or  perchance, 
the  head  alone,  when  any  distinct 
character  in  the  background  would  be 


competing  for  attention  vnth  the  sitter 
and  out  of  place,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  plain  background  is  at  times 
very  useful.  This  may  be  extemporized, 
or  made,  or  bought.  A  backgroimd 
which  did  very  good  service  with  a  very 
clever  portrait  worker  of  our  acquaint- 
ance was  a  buff-colored  camePs-hair 
travelling  rug,  which  had  one  feature 
we  have  never  seen  possessed  by  any 
other  background  whatsoever — it  could 
be  rolled  or  folded  or  crumpled  to  any 
extent  and  apparently  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  when  pinned  up  by  two 
comers  it  hung  flat  and  smooth,  without 
a  crease  or  wrinkle  to  cast  a  shadow. 
Rollable  backgrounds  with  their  two 
sides  of  different  shades  are  purchas- 
able; but  they  must  be  handled  very 
carefully  if  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from 
creases.  The  most  lasting  background  is 
one  made  by  stretching  sheeting  on  a 
frame,  and  giving  it  two  or  three  coats  of 
color,  which  may  be  distemper —  whiten- 
ing, size,  water,  and  coloring  matter — or 
flatted  oil.  The  latter  lasts  longer,  but 
the  former  is  so  easily  renewable  that  it 
is  generally  to  be  preferred.  Flatted  oil 
is  the  term  applied  to  oil  paint  which  has 
had  the  shiny  character  of  its  surface 
destroyed  by  being  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  the  color  and  turpentine  only,  the 
brush  marks  being  taken  out  by  stippling 
the  surface  before  it  dries  with  a  badger 
softener.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
adopt  this  can  employ  a  makeshift 
almost  as  effective,  but  not  so  lasting, 
by  applying  the  color,  in  fine  powder 
mixed  up  with  dextrine,  to  the  material 
which  has  been  damped  to  receive  it. 
Brown  or  gray  paper  sold  in  rolls  about 
five  feet  wide,  under  the  name  of  carpet 
felt,  makes  an  excellent  background, 
which,  if  not  lasting,  is,  at  least,  very 
easily  renewed. 

"It  is  important  that  a  background, 
when  one  is  used,  shall  not  assert  itself 
as  such.  It  should  either  appear  as  a 
mere  tone  in  the  print,  or  else  as  the 
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surface  of  the  wall  behind  the  sitter. 
Creases  and  folds  in  walls  are  not  cus- 
tomary, and  we  must  therefore  avoid 
them  in  the  background  which  is  to 
represent  the  wall.  If  the  creases  are 
slight,  they  may  be  made  invisible  by 
throwing  the  background  out  of  focus, 
while  even  bad  ones  can  be  hidden  if 
the  background  can  be  kept  moving 
during  the  exposure.  The  fault  of  the 
elaborately  painted  background  is  not 
that  it  represents  itself  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  but  rather  that  it  does  not  represent 
itself  as  what  it  purports  to  be.  The  dull 
imiform  tint  of  a  flat  backgroimd  may 
well  stand  for  a  wall,  as  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  not,  and  the  effect  in  every 
respect  is  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  a 
wall.  And  in  photography  the  effect  is 
what  we  strive  after.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  with  the  slightest  power  of 
observation  or  art  training  can  be  taken 
in  by  the  representation  of  a  figure,  with 
most  immistakable  indoor  illumination 
on  it,  standing  in  front  of  a  painted 
landscape.  At  Niagara  they  will  take 
you  standing  in  front  of  a  background 
representing  the  Falls,  but  the  effect  is 


only  fit  for  those  who  appreciate  it. 
That  there  should  be  a  public  for  such 
things — and  there  is  one,  and  a  large 
one,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — must 
excite  the  astonishment  of  all  but  the 
cynical.    .    .    . 

"The  hands  play  a  part  in  portraiture, 
which  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
'Show  me  the  hands  in  a  print,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  photog- 
rapher,' said  a  colleague  to  the  writer 
as  they  were  judging  an  exhibition 
together.  The  speaker  had  achieved 
more  than  local  fame  in  figure  work 
himself,  and  his  sympathetic  treatment 
of  the  hands  was  noticeable.  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  in  reply  to  a  remark  upon  the 
same  subject,  brought  out  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  hands  and  nothing 
else,  which  was,  at  least,  proof  of  the 
deliberate  study  of  a  feature  whose 
chief  interest  to  many  photographers 
seems  to  be  conveyed  by  the  remark, 
'How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  the  hands?' 
Rather  should  it  be,  How  am  I  to  show 
the  hands  revealing  the  personality  that 
lies  in  them,  as  it  does  in  the  face,  at  the 
same  time  subordinating  them  to  it?" 
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Even  at  this  late  day  there  are  many 
who  look  upon  the  flashlight  as  being 
something  to  talk  about,  but  not  to  work 
with.  Men  who  have  a  good  reputation 
in  other  branches  of  photography  claim 
that  they  can  tell  a  flashlight  picture 
from  one  made  by  daylight,  saying  that 
the  flashlight  negative  is  harsh  and  with 
staring  eyes.  This,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  first  prizes  won  at 
the  different  conventions  are  taken  on 
pictures  made  by  the  use  of  the  flash 
machine.  It  seems  to  be  a  failing  with 
operators  to  try  and  "run  down"  that 


which  they  do  not  understand.  They 
think  that  by  belittling  the  merits  of  the 
flash  machine  to  give  to  the  public  the 
impression  that  they  know  better  than  to 
use  it.  It  is  in  this  as  in  the  past  when 
we  tried  our  best  to  keep  the  people 
from  demanding  the  "dull-finished'* 
pictures,  trying  to  persuade  them  that 
they  were  "not  artistic."  But  the  people 
knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  after  a  time 
we  had  to  come  to  the  dull  finish.  So 
it  will  be  with  the  flashlight.  I  do  not 
mean,  to  say  that  we  will  have  to  use  the 
flashlight  and  discard  the  old  skylight. 
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which  has  been  of  such  good  service  to 
us,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  make  good 
work  with  the  flashlight  is  out  of  date 
and  will  not  be  in  the  onward  march 
until  he  wakes  up  to  a  realization  that 
there  are  other  means  and  sources  of 
light  than  the  old-time  daylight.  They, 
perhaps,  are  not  any  better,  but  we 
know  from  actual  experience  that  they 
are  as  good,  and  that  we  can  often  get 
certain  results  by  their  use  that  we  could 
never  get  by  the  use  of  a  skylight.  I 
once  heard  a  photographic  lecturer  say 
at  the  National  Convention  that  the  late 
Fitz  Guerin  was  then  ten  years  in  advance 
of  his  profession,  basing  his  remarks 
upon  the  fact  that  !Mr.  Guerin  had  just 
won  the  first  prize  over  many  other 
exhibitors  who  had  made  their  work 
with  daylight,  and  he  having  made  his 
pictures  with  flashlight.  The  lecturer 
went  on  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of 
Mr.  Guerin  being  able  to  use  any  source 
of  light  made  him  a  master,  and  there 
were,  indeed,  very  few  such  masters  in 
the  profession.  I  feel  like  saying  that 
Mr.  Guerin  is  still  ten  years  ahead  of  his 
profession,  for  he  could  do  with  the 
flashlight,  just  before  his  death,  just 
what  the  "advanced"  workman  is  doing 
today.  He  could  make  pictures  that 
were  simply  gems  of  art.  He  could  dif- 
fuse, concentrate,  accentuate,  and  sub- 
ordinate, and  do  it  as  good  as  any  man 
living  today,  it  matters  not  what  source 
of  light  he  may  be  using.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  workman  to  master  the 
flashlight  and  not  try  to  cry  it  down. 
Any  cheap  third-rate  operator  can  say 
it  is  no  good,  and  such  like,  but  it  takes 
a  good  first-rate  operator  to  prove  that 
it  is  good. 

The  Machine  or  Lamp. 

Many  times  the  efforts  of  one  prove 
a  failure  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
provided  with  a  lamp  that  is  capable  of 


doing  what  he  wants  to  do.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  a  small  hand-lamp  and 
expects  to  get  good  negatives  up  to 
16  X  20,  or  some  such  large  work.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  flash 
lamp  is  like  the  skylight.  The  size  of 
the  skylight  denotes  its  capacity,  and 
the  S3,me  is  true  of  the  lamp.  If  we  are 
working  a  window  four  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  high  we  do  not  expect  to 
make  groups  of  ten  or  twenty  people, 
nor  do  we  expect  to  make  work  up  to 
life  size.  We  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  light  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  certain  size  picture,, 
and  if  we  go  past  the  limits  of  the  light 
we  will  be  making  work  lacking  in  some- 
thing. These  things  we  know  of  the 
daylight,  but,  strange  to  say,  we  often 
expect  the  flashlight  to  do  what  we  know 
cannot  be  done  with  daylight,  and  try  ta 
make  work  clear  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
machine.  Another  mistake  made  in  the 
selection  of  a  lamp  is  the  one  of  having  a 
flash  that  is  too  narrow  to  secure  suflS- 
cient  roundness.  We  know  that  to  get 
roundness'by  the  use  of  daylight  that  we 
must  have  a  skylight  or  window  with 
width  suflScient  to  reach  around  the 
head  to  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,, 
allowing  a  touch  of  light  to  that  side  of 
the  face.  If  the  light  is  all  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  face,  leaving  the  other 
side  in  shadow,  we  have  a  harsh  result* 
The  same  is  true  of  flashlight.  If  the 
lamp  is  too  small  to  allow  a  good  spread 
we  have  the  same  effect  that  we  would 
have  if  we  had  a  skylight  too  narrow  to 
cover  the  head.  The  spread  of  flame 
should  be  at  least  three  feet,  so  that  it 
will  cover  a  part  of  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  no  shadows,  for  there 
is  no  time  either  with  flashlight  or  day- 
light when  there  should  be  no  shadow. 
But  the  idea  is  to  have  the  shadows 
luminous  with  detail,  and  to  do  that  we 
must  have  a  flame  wide  enough  to 
illuminate  them. 
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The  Placing  of  the  Lamp. 

The  lamp  must  be  placed  at  certain 
points  for  certain  effects.  There  must 
be  absolute  certainty,  first,  as  to  what 
effect  is  wanted.  Then  there  must  be 
certainty  as  to  the  manner  of  getting  it. 
If  this  certainty  exist  in  the  operator,  he 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  results 
he  is  working  for.  He  must  first  know 
what  results  he  is  working  for  imder  a 
skylight,  and  how  to  get  them;  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  is  working  to  get  a  portrait 
effect  of  lighting,  he  knows  better  than 
to  close  off  the  front  light  of  his  skylight. 
He  knows  that  it  is  the  front  light  that 
gives  him  what  he  wants.  If  he  closes 
it  off  and  uses  the  back  part  of  the  sky- 
light for  his  illumination,  he  will  have 
what  we  know  as  "back  lighting."  Now 
he  knows  that  of  the  skylight,  but  often 
he  does  not  know  it  of  the  flashlight. 
But  it  is  so,  nevertheless.  If  it  takes 
front  light  to  secure  portrait  lighting 
when  using  daylight,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  will  take  front  light  to 
secure  portrait  lighting  when 'using  the 
flash  machine?  One  would  think  that 
any  operator  would  know  this,  but  it  is 
often  the  case  that  he  does  not.  In 
using  the  skylight  the  operator  seats  his 
subject  so  that  the  entire  skylight  is  in 
front  of  his  subject;  that  is,  he  has  the 
subject  seated  at  one  end  or  the  other 
of  the  Ught.  He  then  considers  the 
direction  the  light  should  fall  on  him, 
and  it  is  about  conceded  by  all  good 
portrait  workers  that  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  gives  best  results.  If  this 
is  so  of  the  skylight  it  must  be  so  of  the 
flashlight;  so  the  subject  should  be 
seated  so  that  the  entire  light  from  the 
lamp  falls  on  the  subject  from  the  front, 
and  the  lamp  must  be  placed  so  that  the 
light  falling  on  the  subject  does  so  from 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  If  this 
is  done  it  must  be  that  we  will  have  the 
same  effect  that  we  would  have  if  we 
used  the  skylight.     So  I  will  suggest 


that  if  a  portrait  effect  of  lighting  is 
wanted,  the  lamp  should  be  placed  so 
that  when  the  operator  stands  back  of 
the  stand  on  which  it  is  raised,  looking 
toward  the  subject,  he  (the  operator) 
can  just  see  the  eye  on  the  shadow  side 
of  the  subject's  face.  To  see  less  than 
the  eye  will  give  a  harsh  result,  and  to 
see  more  than  the  eye  will  give  a  flat 
result.  The  spread  of  flame  should  be 
wide  enough  so  that  it  will  reach  around 
on  the  shadow  side  far  Enough  to  show 
a  soft  high-light  extending  back  to  the 
outer  comer  of  the  shadow  eye.  If  this 
soft  high-light  does  not  show  in  the  nega- 
tive, it  shows  that  the  lamp  was  not 
placed  right,  or  else  the  spread  was  not 
great  enough.  I  will  say  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  care  to  know,  that 
I  use  and  have  used  the  Nicholas  Por- 
trait Lamp  for  ten  years,  and  find  the 
spread  all  that  I  care  for. 

Other  Effect  of  Lighting, 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  different  effects 
of  lighting  that  can  be  made  by  the  flash- 
light itself,  if  the  operator  understands 
its  use.  He  must  first  know  what  effect 
he  wants,  as  stated  above.  I  will  sug- 
gest that  he  make  the  portrait  effect 
first,  and  after  having  his  lamp  placed 
as  directed,  so  that  he  can  see  the  eye 
on  the  shadow  side  of  his  subject  (or 
what  will  be  the  shadow  side  of  the 
subject  in  the  finished  picture),  from  the 
stand  of  the  lamp,  that  if  he  then  wants 
a  Rembrandt  effect  he  leaves  the  lamp 
the  same  as  for  the  portrait  effect,  but 
move  the  camera  around  so  that  it 
stands  on  what  will  be  the  shadow  side 
of  the  subject.  Just  here  do  not  forget 
to  be  guided  again  by  the  experience 
gained  under  the  skylight.  It  is  well 
known  that  as  we  move  the  camera  to 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  we  narrow 
the  light  side  of  the  face,  and  doing  so 
increase  the  contrast,  so  that  we  use  a 
white  screen  for  softening  this  contrast  in 
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the  Rembrandt  effects.  Now  the  flash- 
light worker  often  forgets,  or  does  not 
know,  that  this  should  be  done  with  the 
flash  lamp. 

But  the  contrast  is  just  as  pro- 
nounced with  the  flash  machine  as 
with  the  skylight,  and  if  the  soft  effects 
are  to  be  had  the  screen  must  be  used 
with  it  just  the  same  as  for  the 
skylight. 

If  another  pretty  effect  of  lighting 
is  wanted,  place  the  subject  and 
the  lamp  just  the  same  as  for  the 
portrait  effect,  and  then  have  the 
subject  turn  away  from  the  lamp 
imtil  the  operator  just  fails  to  see 
the  end  of  the  nose  when  he  looks 
past  the  stand  toward  the  subject. 
The  camera  should  be  moved  so  that  a 
full  profile  be  shown  from  it. 

Another  effective  lighting  is  to  have 
the  subject  turn  from  the  lamp  until 
the  'operator  misses  seeing  the  sub- 
ject's cheek  from  the  lamp  or  stand. 
The  camera  should  be  placed  so 
that  a  full  profile  is  shown  from 
it. 

The  line  effect  of  lighting  is  made 
by  placing  the  lamp  directly  behind 
the  background  and  raising  it  so  that 
all  of  the  light  from  it  falls  over  the 
top  of  the  ground.  The  subject  should 
be  photographed  in  profile  for  this  effect 
also. 


The  Height  of  the  Lamp. 

The  height  of  the  lamp  is  regulated 
by  its  distance  from  the  subject.  This 
is  an  inflexible  rule.  The  farther  from 
the  subject  the  lamp  is  stationed,  the 
higher  it  must  be  raised  to  get  the  light 
falling  from  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. If  it  is  four  feet  from  him,  the 
lamp  should  be  raised  four  feet  above 
his  head;  if  it  is  twenty  feet  from  him, 
the  lamp  should  be  raised  twenty  feet 
above  his  head,  and  so  on.  By  so  doing 
we  always  have  the  light  falling  from 
the  same  direction.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  results;  it  matters  not  what 
the  distance  of  the  lamp  from  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  difference  is  in  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  be  used.  The 
farther  from  the  subject  the  lamp,  the 
more  powder  necessary  to  get  a  fully 
timed  negative.  By  placing  the  lamp 
and  raising  it  as  I  have  described,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  light  falling  on  a  full-length  figure 
the  same  as  for  a  bust,  or  for  a  group  the 
same  as  for  a  single  figure.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  standing,  naturally  the  lamp  must 
be  raised  higher  to  get  it  out  of  range  of 
the  lens.  If  the  subject  is  a  group,  it  must 
be  raised  still  higher  for  the  same  reason. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  placed  farther  away 
from  the  group  so  it  can  be  raised  higher 
without  destroying  thecorrect  fall  of  light. 


WHAT  COMPOSITION  WILL  NOT  DO. 


Not  a  few  photographers  make  one 
great  mistake,  writes  Flake  White  in  The 
Pictorial  and  Practical  Photographer. 
They  think  that  by  learning  the  rules  or 
laws  or  principles  of  composition  they 
will  learn  how  to  make  pictures  by  a  kind 
of  secret  process  or  formula. 

I  am  not  decrying  the  study  of  com- 
position. On  the  contrar}',  my  com- 
plaint is  that  photographers  do  not 
study  it  enough,  nor  in  the  right  way. 


What  is  Composition?  The  painter- 
artist  uses  this  term  to  include,  first,  the 
selection  of  his  point  of  view,  the  selection 
of  the  things  to  be  included  in  his  pic- 
ture, and  the  arranging  of  the  different 
parts.  Uprooting  trees  and  moving 
mountains  is  an  everyday  practice  with 
the  painter.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
camera  man.  Selection,  of  course,  in- 
cludes omitting  what  is  not  wanted. 

The  laws  of  composition  are  no  more 
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laws  than  are  the  so-called  laws  of 
syntax  or  prosody  in  language.  After 
all,  such  a  law  only  means  that  common 
consent  has  formed  the  custom  of  putting 
the  words  of  a  sentence  in  a  certain  order. 
At  the  same  time,  for  special  effect,  this 
customary  order  may  be  changed.  But 
changing  from  custom  for  the  mere  sake 
of  doing  differently  to  what  has  received 
general  approval  is  not  the  mark  of  genius 
as  some  would  have  us  think,  but  rather 
the  mark  of  the  crank  seeking  notoriety. 
It  points  to  inordinate  self-esteem, 
otherwise,  but  not  elegantly,  expressed 
as  swelled  head. 

The  laws  of  language  composition  and 
picture  composition  are  deduced  from 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  best  works 
in  both  departments,  viz.,  the  classics. 

The   Teaching  of  Law  is  Negative 
rather  than  Positive.    This  point  should 
be  carefuUy  noted,  for  it  is  just  here 
where  the  photographer  stumbles.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  law  of  balance.    If  we 
put  all  the  interest  on  one  side  of  our  pic- 
ture, it  becomes  lop-sided — out  of  bal- 
ance.   If  all  the  leading  lines  slope  one 
way,  the  same  out  of  balance,  one-sided 
feeling  is  suggested.    The  law  of  balance 
says  to  us  that  the  great  masters  did  not 
put  all  their  interest  at  one  side,  or  make 
all  their  lines  slope  one   way,  except 
on   quite  rare  occasions,  and  for  very 
obvious  and  special  reasons  and  effects. 
Now  where  the  photographer,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  young  sketcher 
and  painter,  goes  adrift  is  by  thinking 
that,  if  only  he  does  not  break  the  law 
of   balance  his  picutre  is  sure  to  be  a 
work  of  art.    Transfer  this  reasoning  to 
the  case  of  language.    A  man  may  write 
a    beautiful    copper-plate    hand,    may 
spell  his  words  correctly,    may   make 
sentences  with  which  the  most  fastidious 
grammarian  can  find  no  fault,  either  as 
to  his  syntax  or  prosody,  but  the  result 
by  no  means  need  of  necessity  be  poetry, 
it  need  not  even  be  logic  or  sense. 
Among  painters   and  photographers 


there  are  heaps  of  good,  careful,  technical 
work.  The  laws  of  composition  have 
all  been  observed  in  the  sense  of  their  not 
having  been  transgressed,  but  there  is 
not  a  picture  among  them.  They  are,  at 
best,  only  exercises  in  craft. 

The  Effect  of  the  Laws.  The  point  we 
want  to  insist  on  is  that,  while  a  pictorial 
effort  which  transgresses  the  acknowl- 
edged laws  will  almost  surely  be  a  failure, 
yet  one  which  does  not  transgress  them 
is  not  necessarily  a  pictorial  success. 

A  bank  note  is  either  good  or  bad: 
there  is  not  room  in  that  case  for 
middling  quality;  but  a  brain  product, 
such  as  a  book  or  a  picture,  is  like  a 
personal  character.  It  may  be  bad, 
vicious,  positively  faulty.  It  may  be 
good,  virtuous,  positively  meritorious. 
Or  it  may  belong  to  the  dull,  dead  level 
of  mediocrity,  and  be  wholly  character- 
less. 

Why  Study  Composition?  Now  all 
that  has  been  just  said  sounds  very 
discouraging.  The  reader  may  very 
naturally  say,  '  ^*Why  study  composition 
if  it  does  not  teach  one  how  to  make 
pictures?"  The  word  **teach"  is  not 
the  right  word.to  use.  We  cannot  teach 
a  blind  person  to  paint  pictures  or  a  deaf 
person  to  sing  well.  But  to  a  person  with 
good  eyes  or  ears  sound  training  will 
greatly  help  them  to  use  any  latent 
powers  they  possess.  It  is  no  use  keeping 
a  packet  of  cucumber  seeds  on  your 
office  table,  or  throwing  them  in  the  coal 
box.  But  plant  them  in  suitable  soil, 
give  them  heat,  light,  moisture,  air,  etc., 
and  useful  results  will  follow. 

In  most  people  there  is  born  a  germ 
of  poetic  potentiality.  It  may  tend 
toward  music,  drama,  poetry,  pictures, 
etc.  For  its  fruitful  development  it 
needs  suitable  condition  and  surround- 
ings. One  of  these  is  the  study  of 
partly  realized  ideals.  He  whose  art 
trend  is  toward  picture  making  needs 
the  study  of  the  works  of  others  who 
have  in  their  works  realized,  with  more 
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or  less  success,  the  ideals  which  are 
also  more  or  less  the  common  prop- 
erty of  people  with  similar  tenden- 
cies. For  example,  the  budding  artist, 
on  seeing  a  fine  picture  representing 
— ^let  us  say — a  misty  simrise,  prob- 
ably will  say  to  himself:  **I  have  seen 
Nature  like  that,  and  wondered  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  picture 
which  would  tell  others  what  I  saw." 
His  natural  effort  will  be  to  try  and  find 
out  how  the  result  has  been  achieved. 
Then  comes  the  beginning  (but  not  the 
end)  of  his  real  study  of  composition, 
L  e,y  successful  expression.  Of  course 
he  may,  in  his  ignorance,  conceit,  or 
stupidity,  elect  to  find  out  for  himself 
how  these  things  are  done;  but  he  is  only 
wasting  years  of  time  re-discovering  what 
others  have  again  and  again  found  out 
long  before. 

Some  Uses  of  a  Knowledge  of  Com- 
position, The  more  one  knows  about 
how  a  difiicult  thing  is  done,  the  more 
one  can  appreciate  well-executed  ex- 
amples. The  ordinary  person  appre- 
ciates a  high-class  watch  simply  by  its 
results  as  a  good  timekeeper;  but  one 
who  has  expert  knowledge  of  mechanics 
adds    the   farther    appreciation    which 


fine  skill  and  high  ingenuity  commands 
and  deserves.  The  ordinary  person 
judges  a  picture  according  as  it 
approaches  the  deceptive  appearances 
of  Nature;  the  artist  appreciates  its 
conception,  execution,  subtle  percep- 
tions and  suggestions,  which  are  a  closed 
book  to  the  man  in  the  street.  A  knowl- 
edge of  composition  is  one  of  the  several 
products  of  cultured  perception  and 
appreciation,  which  gives  added  enjoy- 
ment to  one  artist  when  he  sees  fine  work 
by  another  artist. 

Again,  a  knowledge  of  how  other 
workers  have  successfully  achieved  their 
ends  is  an  instruction,  a  help,  and  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  yet 
their  "row  to  hoe."  Finally  a  knowl- 
edge of  composition  will,  at  any  rate, 
help  the  beginner  to  avoid  making  cer- 
tain mistakes,  which  he  is  almost  sure 
to  make  without  this  knowledge.  But  a 
knowledge  of  composition  will  not  of 
itself  enable  anyone  to  make  pictures, 
nor  will  a  knowledge  of  singing  make  a 
fine  singer,  or  a  knowledge  of  language 
make  a  poet.  We  are  told  that  a  certain 
soap  will  not  wash  clothes,  but  for  all 
that  it  has  its  uses — which  are  consider- 
able— when  properly  employed. 
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Interest  in  stereoscopic  photography 
seems  to  have  revived  of  late,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  stereoscopic  prints 
that  we  meet  with  show  the  same  two 
faults:  they  are  wrongly  or  carelessly 
trinuned,  and  also  wrongly  moimted. 

The  principles  that  govern  the  trim- 
ming of  the  prints  are  very  simple,  and 
correct  trimming  is  as  easy  as  any  incor- 
rect method  that  can  be  adopted.  If  we 
take  a  finished  stereoscopic  slide  and 
measure  the  distances  between  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  two  images,  it  will 
be  found  that  points  representing  near 


objects  are  closer  together  than  those 
representing  distant  ones.  The  differ- 
ence is  very  small,  but  it  is  easily  meas- 
urable. Upon  these  differences  of 
"separation"  depends  the  effect  of  relief, 
and  the  most  minute  difference  gives 
relief.  This  is  easily  appreciable  in  the 
stereoscope.  If  the  combination  picture 
is  to  appear  as  if  boimded  by  clear-cut, 
sharp  margins  it  is  evident  that  the 
picture  margins  must  be  combined  in  the 
stereoscope  in  just  the  same  way  as 
corresponding  points  in  the  views,  and 
if  the  margins  are  to  appear  nearer  than 
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the  subject  then  their  separation  must 
be  less  than  that  of  the  nearest  objects 
represented.  If  it  is  not  less,  then  these 
nearest  objects  will  seem  to  be  nearer 
than  the  margins,  and  will  appear  to 
stand  out  in  front  of  the  mount.  Some- 
times this  is  a  desirable  effect,  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is 
the  other  that  is  required,  and  the  most 
natural  effect  is  generally  produced  when 
we  feel  that  we  are  looldng  at  the  actual 
scene  through  a  rectangular  aperture  or 
window  in  a  near  screen. 

To  obtain  this  effect  the  separation  of 
the  corresponding  picture  margins  must 
be  less  than  that  of  the  nearest  object, 
and  also  the  differences  in  the  amount 
of  subject  visible  at  the  margins  must 
be  small,  otherwise  sharp  margins  will 
not  be  apparent. 

The  simplest  way  to  secure  the  best 
possible  effect  is  the  following:  Assume 
that  we  have  secured  a  good  negative  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  single  plate  camera, 
and  that  we  have  made  a  print  from  it  on 
a  single  piece  of  paper,  each  image  is  of 
course  inverted,  so  first  of  all  we  have  to 
reverse  them  so  as  to  bring  them  the 
right  way  up.  Note  that  there  is  no 
question  of  changing  the  prints  from 
right  to  left  as  is  so  often  and  so  wrongly 
stated.  The  picture  secured  in  the  right- 
hand  half  of  the  camera  is  always  the 
right-hand  picture,  and  that  made  in  the 
left-hand  half  is  always  the  left-hand 
picture.  Lay  the  double  complete  print 
down  so  that  the  images  are  inverted, 
just  as  they  were  on  the  focussing 
screen,  then  cut  the  print  down  the 
centre  and  turn  each  half  the  right  way 
up.  The  prints  are  now  in  their  correct 
relative  positions  for  mounting.  The 
top  and  bottom  margins  should  be 
trimmed  before  the  prints  are  separated 
and  the  side  margins  afterward.  In 
trimming  the  top  and  bottom  we  have 
simply  to  trim  both  images  quite  level, 
but  at  the  side  margins  the  most  careful 
adjustment   is  required.     First   of   all 


trim  the  two  pictures  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible alike  and  of  exactly  the  same 
width,  being  careful  to  keep  the  edges  at 
right  angles  to  the  top  and  bottom.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  quite  easy 
to  trim  the  two  prints  very  nearly  alike, 
though  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  that 
they  should  exactly  agree  at  the  edges. 
In  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  found 
impossible  to  trim  alike,  and  this  will  be 
so  when  objects  at  a  variety  of  different 
distances  appear  at  the  margins.  If  the 
marginal  objects  are  all  near  or  all 
distant  there  will  be  little  trouble,  but  if 
some  are  near  and  some  distant  then  it  is 
difficult  to  adjust  things  satisfactorily. 
This  shows  that  in  making  the  nega- 
tive sufficient  thought  was  not  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  point  of  view.  This 
matter  should  be  considered  when 
making  the  negative,  and  it  is  generally 
possible  to  arrange  things  so  that  all  the 
prominent  objects  near  the  margins  shall 
be  at  about  the  same  distance. 

Having  trimmed  the  two  pictures  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  the  next  thing 
is  to  determine  the  width  of  each  picture. 
For  this  purpose  lay  the  prints  side  by 
side  with  their  inner  edges  touching,  then 
measure  the  distance  apart  of  the  cor- 
responding images  of  the  nearest  object 
in  the  view.  The  width  of  each  print 
must  then  be  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
(tt  ^^  tV)  ^^ss  than  this  measured 
amount,  and  any  extra  trimming  re- 
quired to  bring  the  widths  down  to  the 
right  dimension  must  be  made  at  the 
outer  edges  of  the  prints,  the  inner  edges 
not  being  touched. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  found  that 
the  prints  are  very  narrow.  This  fault 
shows  either  that  the  first  trimming  was 
too  severe  or  that  the  negatives  were 
secured  with  lenses  too  wide  apart.  If 
the  objects  represented  are  all  very  near 
to  the  camera  the  separation  of  the 
lenses  should  be  reduced,  otherwise  very 
small  pictures  will  result.  Usually  the 
lenses  are  separated  by  about  3  inches. 
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which  is  a  good  separation  for  distant 
and  moderately  distant  objects,  but  too 
much  for  very  near  objects  within  a  few 
feet.  In  the  latter  case  the  separation 
may  be  reduced  to  2^  inches,  or  even  2 
inches  if  the  distance  is  very  short.  This 
reduction  will  be  found  to  aid  consider- 
ably in  the  first  trimming. 

Having  trimmed  the  prints  the  next 
thing  is  to  mount  them,  and  many  slides 
are  very  faulty  in  this  respect.  The 
essential  thing  to  consider  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  corresponding  points.  The 
proper  separation  should  vary  with  the 
separation  of  the  observ-er's  eyes,  and 
also  be  governed  by  that  of  the  camera 
lenses,  but  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  for  all  the  possible  variations,  and 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  average  the  results 
of  calculations  and  fix  on  a  mean  sepa- 
ration. For  the  ordinary  stereoscope 
fitted  with  prisms  (or  half-lenses)  the 


best  average  separation  for  distant 
objects  is  3^  inches.  If  no  distant 
objects  are  in  the  picture  make  the 
separation  about  3^^  inches  for  some 
object  in  the  middle  distance,  while  if 
only  very  near  objects  are  in  view  make 
it  3  inches.  Some  stereoscopes  have  no 
prisms  but  complete  lenses  instead,  and 
in  such  cases  less  separation  is  necessary. 
The  best  average  to  take  then  is  2f  inches 
for  distant  objects  or  2^  for  very  near 
ones.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  special 
stereoscopes  can  be  disregarded  and  all 
slides  can  be  mounted  for  use  with 
prisms.  If  by  any  chance  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  stereoscope  with  lenses  for  the 
wide-mounted  slides,  one  need  only 
separate  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  a 
little  to  make  them  give  the  same  effect 
as  prisms,  and  nearly  all  the  stereo- 
scopes fitted  with  lenses  are  adjustable 
in  this  way. 


THE  TOWLES  STUDIO. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


When  the  time  comes  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  detailed  history  of  the  progress 
of  photography  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  a  special  chapter  will  have 
to  be  devoted  to  the  part  played  by 
those  professional  photographers  who 
have  tried  to  raise,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  knowledge,  the  esthetic 
qualities  of  portrait  photography. 

This  art  movement  came  to  us  about 
eighteen  years  ago  and  has  steadily 
grown  stronger  as  the  years  went  on. 
As  a  consequence  there  came  quickly 
into  existence  a  group  of  photographers, 
who,  stimulated  by  art  ideals,  began  to 
show  a  high  sense  of  artistic  responsibility 
and  a  firm  grasp  of  executive  essentials. 

One  by  one  they  rose  to  prominence 
in  their  profession.  They  began  to 
think  out  the  problem  with  real  inde- 
pendence and  to  realize  how  the  vital 


principles  which  underlie  all  memorable 
accomplishment  could  best  be  applied. 
They  gave  a  fresh  note  to  portraiture 
which  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
repute  of  photography  of  this  coimtry 
all  over  the  world.  Each  one  of  them 
has  developed  a  manner  personal  to 
himself.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  recent  additions  to  the  group  is 
C.  M.  Towles.  It  is  only  four  or 
five  years  ago  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
"Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,"  and  was  in- 
strumental in  awarding  it  a  prize.  I 
attended  quite  a  number  of  conventions 
the  following  year,  and  wherever  I 
came  the  old  lady  greeted  me  from  the 
exhibition  walls  like  an  old  friend 
and  induced  me  to  award  anothef 
prize  to  her.  Towles'  progress  was 
punctuated  by  many  successes;  he  took 
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the  highest  award  at  several  conven- 
tions and  gained  a  number  of  other 
prizes  during  the  short  period  of  two 
•or  three  years.  From  the  profession, 
which  was  quick  to  perceive  the  reality 
'Of  his  enthusiasm  and  the  greatness  of 
his  capacities,  he  received  a  full  measure 
of  attention,  and  he  knew  well  how  to 
profit  by  the  hints  of  older  men  who  were 
ready  to  give  him  just  that  thorough 
drilling  he  desired  in  both  the  refine- 
ments and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  vocation  in  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  excel. 

He  apparently  has  escaped  that  in- 
termediate period  between  the  routine 
work  of  the  old  school  and  the  blossom- 
ing out  into  independent  production, 
a  period  that  to  many  young  photog- 
raphers is  a  dangerous  one,  because 
in  the  first  emancipation  from  conven- 
tions the  inexperienced  beginner  is 
apt  to  attempt  flights  which  are  im- 
possible to  him,  and  to  become  dis- 
heartened by  failures,  which,  had  he 
known  himself  better,  he  would  have 
seen  to  be  inevitable.  Many  men 
have  wrecked  a  promising  career  by 
extravagance  of  effort  in  their  first 
years  of  independence,  and  others 
have  seriously  delayed  their  progress  by 
wasting  their  youthful  energies  upon 
futile  attempts  to  achieve  impossibili- 
ties which  in  their  maturity  they  would 
have  had  the  discretion  to  avoid.  He 
is  as  ardent  a  tonalist  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  he  never  allows 
it  to  interfere  with  his  rendition  of 
character,  beauty,  or  facial  expression. 

He  quietly  opened  his  studio  in 
Washington  and  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  recognition.  Cultured  people  appre- 
ciated the  superiority  of  his  work, 
the  sincerity,  tact,  and  good  taste  with 
which  he  handled  every  order.  Step 
by  step  he  advanced  until  he  had 
won  himself  a  unique  position  among 
Washington  photographers  to  whom  the 
most  exdusive  commissionsareentrusted. 


As  an  exhibiting  artist  he  has  shown 
a  great  amount  of  industry,  and  has 
been  responsible  for  quite  a  large 
series  of  productions  which  have  a 
right  to  be  remembered.  The  quality 
of  his  work  has  always  been  excellent, 
and  as  his  .powers  have  ripened  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  style  have 
become  more  evident,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  invention  has  been  displayed  more 
and  more  persuasively. 

And  yet  what  he  has  exhibited  is  by 
no  means  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
has  done.  Indeed  it  would  be  almost 
true  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  his  exhibi- 
tion pieces  have  been  executed  in  the 
spare  moments  of  an  exceptionally  busy 
career. 

This  photographer  has  an  admirably 
correct  instinct  for  what  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  alliance  between 
art  and  photography,  and  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  instinct  has  been  due 
the  steady  and  still  increasing  demand 
for  his  services.  Like  every  portrait 
photographer  he  has  been  obliged  to 
do  much  work  of  the  same  type,  but 
he  has  always  done  it  with  a  happy 
combination  of  sterling  originality  and 
dignified  taste.  Careless  concession  to 
conventions  have  never  marred  his 
achievement;  there  is  nothing  on  the 
walls  of  his  studio  which  his  admirers 
could  regret  or  comdenm  as  unworthy 
of  him.  Even  when  the  work  in  hand 
may  have  seemed  comparatively  xm- 
important  he  has  kept  consistently  to  a 
high  standard  and  has  done  his  best 
with  what  other  men,  less  capable  and 
less  conscientious,  might  have  despised 
as  indifferent  opportunities.  Now  he  is 
reaping  his  reward  for  all  his  devotion 
to  the  higher  principles  of  his  profession, 
for  he  has  gained  a  real  mastery  over 
the  vital  essentials  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy in  which  he  finds  his  best  chances, 
and  when  he  is  confronted  with  a  great 
possibility  he  does  not  fail  to  profit  by 
it  to  the  utmost. 
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.  Portrait  of  Madame  B. 
By  Julius  Stewart 

3.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt 
By  Wilton  Lock  wood 


2.  '\Fantasy"  (Photograph) 
By  P.  G.  Terras 

4.  "  The  Engraving  " 
By  Ambrose  McEvoy 


"  Baron  Lambermunt ' 
By  Emile  Wauters 

6.  *•  Flower  Girl  " 
By  Sir  John  Millais 


7.  •'  Max  Klinger  " 
By  N.  Perscheid 

8.  Portrait     ' 
By  W.  Weimer 
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COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE-ON  TONE  AND  VALUES. 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


We  live  in  a  tonal  era.  Every  pho- 
tographer aspires  to  it  more  or  less.  In 
Sarony*s  time  detail  was  the  ambition 
and  ideal  of  the  professional  photog- 
rapher. Today  it  is  the  harmonious 
appearance  of  a  print. 

What  is  tone?  Opinions,  I  fear,  will 
largely  differ.  Trying  to  convey  it  in 
a  few  words,  I  would  say:  a  pictorial 
representation  in  which  all  light  and 
dark  planes,  all  middle  tints  and  gra- 
dations, from  the  darkest  spot  to  the 
lightest  light,  are  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  form  an  harmonious  tint, 
in  which  nothing  is  obtrusive  or  offensive 
to  the  eye.  A  picture  is  "in  tone*'  as 
soon  as  it  accomplishes  this.  Also,  the 
painter  will  agree  on  this  point,  with  the 
difference  that  he  applies  color  notes 
instead  of  monochrome  tints. 

In  order  to  realize  a  perfect  tonality 
the  values  have  to  be  correct.  Values  is 
an  oft  misquoted  word.  It  means  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  relations 
of  the  tonal  gradations  (of  the  various 
objects  represented  to  each  other). 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  painting 
entitled  "The  Engraving,"  by  Ambrose 
McEvoy  (Fig.  4).  In  this  picture  the 
table-cover,  the  shimmer  of  the  picture 
frame,  the  lady's  dress,  the  color  of  her 
hair,  the  carpet,  and  wall  paper,  all  had 
to  be  considered  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  nothing  would  stand  out 
too  boldly.  The  painter  was  successful 
in  subduing  all  minor  interests  to  the 
principal  figure  without  losing  too  much 
of  the  detail.  This  is  what  the  writer  of 
these  lines  considers  a  good  example  of 
tonal  arrangement. 

Tonal  composition  consists  largely  of 
a  right  sense  of  proportion,  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  different  degrees  of 


tonality,  the  relation  of  tone  in  regard 
to  size  and  shape  against  each  other,  and 
to  bring  all  these  possibilities  into  full 
play  in  each  new  effect.  And  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  feeling,  as  the  prob- 
lem is  a  new  one  with  every  sitter.  Just 
as  the  texture  and  complexion  of  the  skin 
and  hair,  and  the  construction  and  ex- 
pression of  the  face  and  head  and  neck, 
not  to  mention  the  color  of  the  eyes  and 
lips  and  the  clothes  are  different  in  every 
sitter,  so  the  problem  is  a  different  one 
with  every  new  exposure. 

Few  photographers  nowadays  apply 
as  many  distinct  tonal  variations  as  are 
in  this  picture.  Formerly  it  was  the 
fashion.  When  Davis  and  Sanford 
were  at  their  prime,  their  gray  platinum 
prints  showed  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
middle  tints.  They  avoided  black  en- 
tirely. The  result  was  that  their  prints 
gave  the  impression  of  a  soft,  refined 
gray,  with  any  amount  of  subtle  varia- 
tions in  the  detail. 

Our  present  convention  pictures  show 
that  most  men  are  satisfied  with  a  simpler 
differentiation  of  values.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  pick  out  in  most  pictures  more 
than  six  or  seven  distinct  tonal  planes. 
The  extreme  tonalists,  like  the  Secession- 
ists, even  go  so  far  as  reducing  them  to 
two  or  three  tints.  In  many  o'f  Coburn's 
portraits  you  can  trace  only  an  exceed- 
ingly light  tint  and  two  middle  tints. 
And  in  many  of  Kasebier's  and  Steich- 
en's,  and  some  of  our  advanced  profes- 
sionals, when  they  try  to  do  the  "artistic 
trick,"  you  will  find  two  or  three  flat 
tints  in  the  face  against  an  opaque  back- 
ground. They  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  mistaking  darkness 
and  monotone  effects  for  tonality. 

Tonality  is  possible  in  any  shade  from 
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black  to  white.  Fig.  lo  is  as  good  an 
attempt  at  tonality  as  Fig.  ii.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  convince  people  of 
this  fact.  The  present  trend,  however, 
is  for  dark-toned  pictures,  and  as  the 
same  laws  apply  to  all  tonal  composi- 
tions, I  have  chosen  pictures  of  a  dark 
tonality  for  my  analysis. 

Figs.  I  and  3  are  both  photograph- 
ically possible.  They  are  both  what  I 
would  call  fine  tone  arrangements. 
Maybe  some  will  count  six  tones,  but 
there  is  no  use  of  splitting  hairs.  In 
the  portrait  of  Mme.  B.  you  have  the 
fine  contrast  of  the  dark  dress  and  the 
flesh  tints.  This  makes  two.  Then 
there  is  the  gray  tint  of  the  hair,  which 
is  repeated  in  the  fan.  You  will  notice 
that  this  same  tint  also  produces  the 
shadows  on  the  arm  and  neck,  the  em- 
broidery of  the  dress,  and  some  parts  of 
the  background.  Besides,  there  is  a 
fairly  dark  tint  which  makes  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  background  and 
the  high-lights  on  the  flesh  tints.  This 
makes  five  tones,  and  they  are  very  judi- 
ciously used,  as  they  produce  a  decided 
contrast.  In  Fig.  3  you  will  find  the 
same,  only  the  tones  are  nearer  related 
to  each  other  and  used  with  less  variety 
in  the  juxtaposition.  The  result  is  that 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cassatt  is  more 
monotone  than  the  other. 

In  Fig.  2,  a  photograph,  we  have  four 
tone  arrangements.  A  flat  middle  tint 
all  over  the  neck  and  face,  with  a  vague 
shimmer  of  high-light,  a  dark  bust,  and 
a  monotone  background. 

In  Fig.  6  we  have  a  picture  that  is 
'*out  of  values."  It  may  be  different  in 
the  painting  itself,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  is  restless  and  confusing 
in  the  reproduction.  The  eye  wanders 
about  and  is  fastened  on  no  point  in 
particular.  This  is  one  sure  sign  when- 
ever the  values  are  incorrect.  Another 
is,  if  the  eye  goes  at  once  to  one 
point  which  should  not  be  the  principal 
attraction.     In  the  portrait  of  the  boy 


(Fig.  8)  the  collar  is  too  prominent  and 
the  flesh  tints  of  the  boy's  face  a  trifle  too 
dark.  The  tonality  suffers  thereby.  In 
the  portrait  of  Nat  Klinger  (Fig.  7)  it  is 
not  so  much  the  collar  as  the  ear.  In 
Fig.  5  neither  the  hands,  the  books,  nor 
the  back  of  the  chair  are  in  tone.  A 
painter  may  possibly  render  this  di- 
versity of  objects  interesting  in  color, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  photog- 
rapher. 

Simplicity  and  omission  of  unneces- 
sary accessories  will  be  the  best  help- 
mates toward  accomplishing  tonality  in 
ordinary  photographic  portraits,  such  as 
most  people  demand.  Lack  of  tonal 
gradations  seems  to  me  just  as  unwise 
as  the  multitude  of  shades  and  tints  of 
former  years.  Figs.  11  and  14  repre- 
sent excellent  tonal  arrangements,  but 
they  are,  after  all,  a  trifle  dull  for  por- 
traits. In  Figs.  9,  12,  and  13  there  is 
more  contrast,  more  juxtaposition  of 
light  and  dark,  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
more  life,  more  vitality.  The  picture 
grows  in  interest. 

I  cannot  repeat  often  enough  that  it  is, 
after  all,  the  face  which  we  want  most 
in  a  portrait.  In  the  flat-tone  treatment 
all  the  beautiful  modelling  is  lost.  In 
the  Rubens'  portrait  (Fig.  12)  we  have 
modelling  first  of  all,  the  tonal  variation 
is  largely  in  the  face,  the  subtle  tints 
melt  almost  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  and  yet  show  the  construction,  the 
texture  of  the  face,  and  the  character  of 
the  man.  And  yet  the  picture  is  perfect 
in  tone. 


Temporary  Labels,  Bottles  which  are 
used  for  different  solutions  from  time 
to  time  may  have  a  patch  upon  their 
surface  "matted"  by  rubbing  with 
emery  paper,  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
water.  The  glass  soon  takes  on  a  fine 
ground  surface,  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  write  with  a  pencil.  The  pencil 
marks  may  be  washed  off  or  rubbed  off 
with  india  rubber. 


WHAT  IS  A  LIFE-SIZE  HEAD  IN  A  PORTRAIT? 


To  some  it  may  seem  a  little  strange, 
not  to  say  superfluous,  to  raise  such 
a  question  as  this,  we  learn  from 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Many  without  considering  the  matter 
would  at  once  reply  that  "life-size'' 
should  be  the  exact  size  of  the  sitter, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  This 
answer  would  be  literally  correct,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  portrait  it  is  not  always 
that  a  literal  measurement  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  what  is  life-size  in  a 
painting  or  photographic  enlargement. 
In  conversation  with  a  professional 
enlarger,  whosa  business  is  chiefly  among 
professional  photographers,  he  said  that 
he  frequently  received  orders  to  make 
from  the  negative  sent  a  life-size  enlarge- 
ment on  a  given  size  plate;  yet  in  many 
instances  he  did  not  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions implicitly,  as  he  knew  that  if  he  did 
the  result  would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory 
to  the  photographer  or  his  customer. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  strange  ideas 
as  to  what  is  a  life-size  portrait  when  it 
is  framed  and  hanging  on  a  wall.  For 
example,  we  have  a  portrait  of  an  elderly 
lady  hanging  in  one  of  our  rooms;  it 
is  a  vignetted  head  and  bust  about 
i8  X  15.  Many  persons  on  seeing  it 
have  remarked,  ^'Oh,  that  is  life-size," 
whereas,  by  actual  measurement,  it  is 
nearly  an  inch  and  one-half  less  than  the 
actual  size  of  the  lady's  head.  It  is 
the  head-dress  and  the  small  area  of  the 
whole  picture  in  this  case  which  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  portrait  is  the  size  of 
life. 

It  is  generally  accepted  amongst 
artists  that  the  average  size  of  a  man's 
head  is  eight  and  one-half  inches — that 
of  a  woman  seven  and  one-half  inches — 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  the  chin  to  the 
top  of  the  head.    By  the  top  of  the  head 


the  top  of  the  scalp  is  meant,  and  not  the 
top  of  the  hair;  such  a  measurement  as 
that  would,  of  course,  be  fallacious  if  it 
were  applied  to  men  who  have  a  profu- 
sion of  hair,  or  to  ladies  whose  coiffure 
sometimes  is  some  inches  above  the 
scalp.  In  such  circumstances,  if  the 
head  in  the  portrait  were  made  true  to 
life-size,  the  portrait  would  appear  to  be 
above  life-size,  more  particularly  if  the 
picture  were  a  comparatively  small  one, 
say  20  X  16.  This  brings  .us  to  another 
point.  The  size — or  rather  apparent 
size— of  a  head  depends  very  much 
upon  the  size  of  the  picture  itself,  and  the 
frame  it  is  put  in,  as  well  as  the  position 
in  which  it  is  hung.  If  the  same  enlarge- 
ment be  hung  at  nearly  the  top  of  a  lofty 
room  it  will  appear  to  be  smaller  than  if 
it  were  hung  about  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  An  artist,  when  he  paints  portraits, 
takes  this  into  consideration,  and  if  he 
knows  they  .are  to  be  hung  in  a  lofty 
gallery  he  usually  makes  them  some- 
thing larger  than  that  of  life — that  is, 
measured  by  the  foot-rule.  This  point 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  photog- 
raphers when  they  have  a  commission 
for  a  life-size  portrait. 

An  acutal  life-size  head,  we  will  say, 
in  an  18  X  15  picture,  which,  by  the  way, 
will  include  but  little  of  the  bust,  framed 
up  close,  and  hung  on  about  the  level 
with  the  eye,  will  seem  to  have  a  com- 
mon if  not  a  vulgar  appearance,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  Whereas 
if  it  were  a  24  x  18  or  30  x  24,  which 
would  include  very  much  more  of  the 
figure,  it  would  appear  as  it  should  do 
and  convey  a  good  idea  of  an  actual 
life-size  portrait.  This  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  figure  included  in  the  picture 
causing  the  head  to  appear  in  proper 
proportion. 
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WHAT  IS  A  LIFE-SIZE  HEAD  IN  A  PORTRAIT 


Another  point  for  consideration  is  that 
portraits  of  a  husband  and  wife  are 
frequently  required  as  a  pair  to  hang 
side  by  side.  It  may  happen  that  the 
lady  has  large  features  and  a  round  face, 
also  a  profusion  of  hair.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  of  the  gentleman  may  be 
small,  the  face  thin,  and  possibly  he  may 
have  a  bald  head.  Under  these  circum- 
stances if  the  two  portraits  were  enlarged 
to  correct  life-size — by  foot-rule  measure- 
ment— the  two  when  hung  together  will 
not  appear  to  match.  The  majority  of 
persons  seeing  them  would  say  that  the 
lady's  portrait  was  too  large,  or,  possibly, 
that  the  gentleman's  was  too  small  and 
insignificant. " 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  if  life-size 
portraits  were  ordered,  a  far  more 
satisfactory  result  would  be  obtained 
by  making  the  lady's  head  a  little 
less  than  actual  life-size  and  the 
gentleman's  a  trifle  larger.  If  that  were 
done  the  portraits  would  appear  to  be 
truly  life-size  and  make  a  satisfactory 
pair  when  himg  together. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  may  refer,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  a  case  that  came  under  our 
notice  a  year  or  two  back.  A  photog- 
rapher of  our  acquaintance  had  exe- 
cuted an  order  for  an  enlarged  portrait 
of  a  gentleman.  It  was  a  vignetted 
five-and-one-half  inch  head  and  bust. 
The  gentleman  was  thin,  had  very  thin 
features,  and  the  original  portrait  had 
been  taken  three-quarter  face  and  three- 
quarter  figure.  The  enlargement  gave 
such  satisfaction  that  another,  same 
size,  was  ordered,  but  this  time  from  a 
different  sitting.  In  this  the  sitter  had 
been  taken  full  face  and  nearly  full 
figure. 

When  this  picture  was  received  by 
the  customer  it  was  complained  of  as 
being  smaller  than  the  previous  one. 
We  saw  both  pictures,  and  the  latter  one 
seemed  decidedly  smaller  than  that  first 


made,  while  a  foot-rule  showed  that  it 
was  really  one-half  inch  larger.  We 
mention  this  case  merely  to  show  that  in 
making  enlargements  judgment  should 
be  exercised  as  to  what  the  finished 
picture  will  appear. 

Comparatively  few  photographers 
make  their  own  enlargements,  but  send 
them  to  professional  enlargers  with 
frequently  very  vague  instructions. 
This  often  leads  to  disappointment 
when  the  picture  is  received.  Enlargers 
will  join  with  us  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  photographer  should  give  definite 
instructions,  say,  to  make  the  enlarge- 
ment so  many  inches  between  two  given 
points  marked  on  a  print  from  the  small 
negative.  This  can  be  easily  decided 
upon  in  the  following  simple  way:  A 
sheet  of  cardboard  or  paper  is  taken 
the  size  the  enlargement  is  to  be.  The 
negative  is  put  into  the  dark  slide  of 
the  camera,  which  is  then  taken  into 
a  darkened  room — not  necessarily  an 
actual  dark  room.  The  shutters  of  the 
dark  slide  are  then  withdrawn  and  a 
light  placed  behind  the  negative — an 
ordinary  paraffin  lamp  will  suffice — the 
image  projected  on  the  cardboard,  and 
the  camera  moved  backward  or  forward 
until  the  size  of  the  image,  that  it  is 
judged  will  look  best  in  the  finished 
picture,  is  obtained.  Then  the  distance 
between  two  conspicuous  points,  say 
between  a  button  on- the  coat  and  the 
extreme  top  of  the  hair,  is  measured. 
These  points  are  then  marked  on  a 
print  from  the  small  negative.  If  then 
the  two  together  are  sent  to  the  enlarger 
with  instructions  to  make  the  enlarge- 
ments to  measure  so  much  between  the 
two  points  marked  on  the  print,  there 
will  be  no  disappointment  when  the 
picture  is  received.  If  this  were  always 
done  the  photographer,  through  seeing 
an  actual  enlarged  image,  will  be  able 
to  jud'^e  whether  its  dimensions  arc 
actually  those  he  requires. 


PASSE-PARTOUT  FRAMING. 


[The  passe-partout  has  many  more 
uses  than  the  framing  of  amateur  pic- 
tures. Some  of  the  best  photographers 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  have 
adopted  this  economical  and  most 
effective  method  of  displaying  prints  on 
their  reception-room  walls.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Alexander  contributes  an  interesting 
and  instructive  article  on  the  method 
to  Photography,  which  we  reprint 
below.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Passe-partout  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  English  word,  and  its  claims  are 
the  stronger,  as  there  is  no  other  term 
synonymous  with  it  to  take  its  place. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  quite 
unfamiliar  with  it,  I  would  point  out 
that  a  passe-partout  is  a  protection  or 
mount  for  a  picture,  made  by  binding 
the  card  and  glass  together  at  the  edges 
with  some  adhesive  material,  no  wooden 
**  frame''  being  used  at  all. 

The  simplicity  of  the  passe-partout 
is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendations. 
Properly  made,  there  is  no  fear  of  it 
being  more  prominent  and  assertive 
than  the  picture  itself,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  photographs  framed 
in  wooden  mouldings.  It  is  extremely 
cheap  also,  since  beyond  the  glass  itself 
there  is  really  nothing  to  cost  any  money 
at  all.  The  passe-partout,  bein^  only 
a  little  thicker  than  the  glass,  takes  up 
very  little  room,  so  that  it  is  compact 
and  handy  if  it  has  to  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance. Lastly,  in  this  string  of  advan- 
tages, comes  the  matter  of  its  artistic 
adaptability  or  flexibility,  which  allows 
infinite  scope  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
its  maker. 

We  speak  of  passe-partout  "framing" 
as  a  convenient  means  of  expression, 
but  in  the  strictest  sense  it  is  not  framing 
at  all,  since  there  is  no  frame.  The 
glass  merely  bears  a  small,  neat  border 


of  paper  or  fabric,  finishing  off  its  edges 
and  holding  the  cardboard  backing  to 
it.  As  there  is  no  wood  or  anything  into 
which  screws  can  be  driven,  the  rings  for 
hanging  up  the  passe-partout  are  usually 
attached  by  means  of  strips  of  tape 
glued  to  the  back  card. 
■  To  come  to  the  actual  making  of  a 
passe-partout,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  the  taste  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  mount  and  binding 
material.  Photographs  to  be  shown  in 
this  style  should  not  be  mounted  close 
up,  as  the  effect  is  not  good  ;  there 
should  be  an  ample  margin  all  round 
them,  and  if  this  margin  is  built  up  of 
several  different  papers,  in  what  is  called 
the  American  style,  so  much  the  better. 
The  first  stage  of  the  process,  then,  is 
the  mounting  of  the  print  itself. 

At  one  time  photographers  who 
wanted  "art"  papers  for  mounting  had 
to  depend  on  chance  finds  of  wrapping 
and  cover  papers  for  their  supplies,  but 
there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  houses 
making  a  speciality  of  such  materials. 
A  good  supply  of  different  tints  should 
be  got,  so  as  to  leave  one's  selection 
untrammelled.  The  tints  should  be  as 
closely  resembling  one  another  as  pos- 
sible; in  fact,  what  is  wanted  is  not  so 
much  papers  of  different  colors  as  papers 
of  different  depths  of  the  same  color. 
When  a  print  so  mounted  fails,  it  is 
nearly  always  from  the  strongly  marked 
differences  between  the  different  mounts. 

The  print  is  trimmed,  and  then  is  laid 
upon  the  mounting  papers,  so  as  to  form 
some  general  idea  of  the  arrangement 
which  will  best  suit  it.  There  is  no  need 
to  cut  up  the  papers  at  this  stage;  one 
corner  of  the  print  may  be  used  for  the 
trials,  putting  it  on  one  corner  of  the 
various  sheets  of  mounts  until  an  effec- 
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tive  result  is  secured.  A  piece  of  the 
innermost  mounting  paper  is  then  taken, 
cut  a  little  larger  in  each  dimension 
than  it  is  to  be  when  finished,  and  with 
the  slightest  touch  of  gum  or  seccotine 
on  its  two  top  corners,'^  the"  print  is  put 
on  it  and  placed  under  pressure  for  a 
few  minutes. 

When  it  has  fairly  stuck  thin  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  face  of  the  mount,  with  the 
aid  of  a  strip  of  paper,  a  finely  pointed 
pencil  and  a  ruler,  showing  where  it  is 
to  be  trimmed  off.  As  a  general  rule 
it  will  be  found  best  to  make  the  margins 
at  the  top  and  sides  equal,  but  to  make 
the  margin  at  the  bottom  considerably 
wider.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  the 
first  part  of  this  rule,  but  the  second 
seems  to  admit  of  none.  If  the  margin 
at  the  bottom  is  the  same  as  at  the  top 
and  sides  it  will  actually  look  much 
smaller,  and  the  general  effect  will  be 
as  if  the  print  had  slipped  down. 

Having  marked  the  mount  we  next 
proceed  to  cut  it  so  that  the  pencil  lines 
are  just  trimmed  off.  The  best  way 
of  doing  this,  beyond  all  question,  is 
with  one  of  the  guillotine  print  trimmers, 
of  which  so  many  patterns  are  now  on 
sale;  but  as  some  of  the  mounts  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  largest  of  the 
prints,  a  large  and  comparatively  expen- 
sive machine  will  be  wanted.  The 
amateur  may  feel  that  he  is  hardly 
justified  in  getting  one,  where  he  has 
so  little  trimming  to  do,  and  will  most 
likely  want  to  do  his  cutting  with  a 
knife  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  sharp 
pocket-knife  and  a  steel  straight-edge 
are  all  that  are  required;  cutting  on  a 
piece  of  stout  cardboard,  which  certainly 
blunts  the  tip  of  the  knife  very  quickly, 
but  does  not  turn  it  over  and  spoil  it 
altogether  as  trimming  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  soon  does. 

When  the  first  mounting  paper  has 
been  cut  to  size  the  second  piece  is 
selected,  also  a  little  larger  than  it  is  to 
be  when  finished,  and  the  first  is  attached 


to  it  by  its  two  top  corners  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  before.  These  opera- 
tions are  repeated  until  the  mounting 
is  finished.  It  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  mounting  first,  because  in  ever\' 
well-designed  passe-partout  the  narrow 
edge  of  binding  material  on  the  glass 
must  be  selected  to  harmonize  with 
and,  in  fact,  to  form  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  mounting  itself .?$  Unless  the 
outermost  mount  is  very  light  in  color, 
a  very  simple  and  neat  finish  can  be 
given  by  using  paper  of  exactly  the 
same  color  and  depth  for  the  binders. 

Four  strips  of  this  paper  are  cut, 
taking  care  that  one  edge  at  least  is 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth.  Two 
should  be  a  little  longer  and  two  a  little 
wider  than  the  glass.  The  breadth  of 
the  strips  may  be  anything  from  one 
inch  to  three  or  four  inches.  Two  of  the 
strips  that  are  the  same  length  are 
damped  to  allow  the  paper  to  expand  a 
little,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
one  is  gummed,  taking  great  care  not 
to  get  any  gum  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  is  laid  gummed  side  up  on  the 
table.  The  glass  is  then  laid  carefully 
down  on  it,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  paper 
is  exactly  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  more 
or  less,  of  the  paper  being  in  contact  with 
the  glass.  On  picking  the  latter  up  the 
paper  will  come  up  with  it,  and  should 
be  gently  smoothed  and  pressed  into 
contact  with  the  fingers.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes  a  strip  may  be  applied 
to  the  opposite  edge  in  the  same  way. 
The  ends  of  these  strips  must  be  cut 
off  fair  and  square  with  the  ends  of  the 
glass,  and  then  two  other  strips  also  cut 
to  exactly  the  length  of  the  glass  axe 
applied  to  the  other  two  edges.  The 
strips  look  neater  allowed  to  overlap 
at  the  corners  than  they  do  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  mitre  them.  The 
most  important  points  at  this  stage  are 
to  keep  the  adhesive  off  the  face  of  the 
strips,  and  to  keep  the  breadth  of  that 
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part  of  each  strip,  which  is  stuck  on  the 
glass,  the  same.  The  glass  with  the 
strips  on  it  should  be  laid  aside  on  a 
smooth  surface,  strips  downward,  to  get 
thoroughly  dry,  which  it  must  do  before  . 
the  next  stage. 

When  the  gum  is  quite  dry  the  glass 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  strips  is 
cleaned  carefully.  The  cardboard  back- 
ing, which  must  be  the  exact  size  of  the 
glass,  is  laid  on  the  table,  the  mounted 
print  is  placed  on  it,  and  the  glass  on 
top  of  all.  Then  the  whole  pile  is  turned 
upside  down,  and  the  strips,  where  they 
project  beyond  the  glass,  are  gummed 
and  left  until  the  gum  has  made  them 
quite  limp,  when  they  are  bent  round 
and  stuck  firmly  down  to  the  card  at  the 
back.  The  passe-partout  should  not 
be  lifted  up  at  this  stage,  but  left  just 
where  it  is  to  dry,  with  a  slight  weight 
of  some  kind  to  press  the  strips  into 
contact  with  the  card.  When  dry, 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  clean  the 
front  of  the  glass,  and  the  passe-partout 
is  finished. 

For  hanging  up  pictures  '* framed" 
in  this  way,  special  hangers  may  be 
bought  from  stationers  who  specialize 
in  passe-partout  materials.  They  are 
not  necessary,  however.  Two  slits 
the  width  of  a  tape  may  be  made  in  the 
cardboard  backing  before  fastening  up 
the  passe-partout,  and  into  each  slit  may 
be  pushed  the  ends  of  a  loop  of  tape 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  On  the 
loop  may  be  threaded  a  brass  ring.  The 
tape  is  gummed  firmly  down  to  the  card 
on  the  side  which  is  to  form  the  inside 
of  the  passe-partout,  passing  out  through 
the  slits.  This  makes  a  very  neat  job 
of  the  arrangements  for  hanging,  and  is 
very  strong. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  passe- 
partout will  be  finished.  In  careless 
hands  this  method  of  "framing"  may 
look  poor  and  untidy,  but  if  a  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  selection  of  suit- 
able tints  of  paper,  and  a  little  time  and 


trouble  are  expended  to  make  the  result 
as  good  as  it  can  be  made,  there  is  no 
more  effective  way  of  displaying  a  print. 
It  is  particularly  useful  when  the  pho- 
tographs are  required  temporarily  for 
exhibition.  The  expense  of  frames 
under  such  circumstances  would  not  be 
justified,  especially  if  there  were  no 
room  or  no  use  for  them  afterward. 
The  passe-partout  solves  the  difficulty, 
and  solves  it  well.  It  allows  even  more 
room  for  the  display  of  good  taste  than 
does  the  wooden  frame,  while  when  the 
exhibition  is  over  the  photographer  can 
take  his  prints  out  and  put  them  back 
in  his  portfolio,  and  if  he  feels  inclined 
to  he  may  throw  the  passe-partouts  away 
without  feeling  that  he  is  at  all  wasteful. 
The  growth  in  the  popularity  of  the 
passe-partout  is  well  shown  by  recent 
exhibitions.  Even  such  important  shows 
as  those  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  and  the  Salon  have  contained  a 
large  number  of  pictures  framed  in  this 
inexpensive  but  effective  manner;  while, 
at  the  Salon  in  particular,  some  of  the 
American  exhibits  have  been  object 
lessons  on  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  with  such  simple  materials  as 
a  few  sheets  of  mounting  paper  or  card 
and  a  piece  of  glass. 


Subsiilutc  for  Retouch ing  Medium.  If 
a  negative  needs  a  great  deal  of  retouch- 
ing it  will  be  found  that  the  ordinary 
retouching  medium  will  not  carry  all  the 
lead  that  is  to  be  applied.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  surface  of  the  gelatine 
itself  may  be  roughened,  and  the  pencil 
applied  to  that.  Powdered  cuttle-fish 
bone  may  be  used  by  itself,  but  a  better 
result  can  be  got  by  mixing. 

Powdered  cuttle-fish  bone  ...     2  parts. 
Finely  powdered  resin  .      .      .      .     i  part. 

The  two  are  incorporated  by  being 
sifted  together  in  a  very  fine  hair  sieve. 
A  little  of  the  powder  may  be  placed  on 
the  parts  to  be  roughened  and  rubbed 
round  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 


INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 


BY   W.   H.   HUMISTON. 


The  subject  of  intensifying  negatives 
has  interested  me  for  some  time,  as 
being  an  "amateur,"  and  not  gifted 
with  infallibility,  I  have  often  over- 
or  underexposed.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  make  a  second 
exposure,  but  more  often  this  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  if  the  subject 
is  a  human  one  it  may  never  be  possible 
to  get  exactly  the  same  expression  again. 
I  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  by  mercurial 
intensification,  secured  enough  contrast 
(as  well  as  some  pinholes)  to  print  on 
gaslight  paper  of  the  contrast  grade, 
but  usually  nothing  better  than  this. 

A  possible  process  ocurred  to  me 
shortly  after  I  first  began  making 
transparencies,  but  it  was  so  obvious 
and  simple  that  not  finding  any  refer- 
ence to  it  in  any  article,  or  treatise  on 
intensification  that  I  could  get  hold  of, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  The  nearest  I  came  to  it 
was  a  process  of  making  several  film 
negatives  from  a  transparency,  and 
superimposing  them.  But  this  did  not 
appeal  to  me,  for  although  one  film 
negative  is  comparatively  thin,  a  multi- 
plicity of  them  would  produce  only  the 
fuzziest  of  *' fuzzy  types." 

Recently,  however,  returning  from  a 
trip  to  New  Hampshire,  with  a  lot  of 
exposed  plates,  I  found  them  so  over- 
exposed as  to  be  "flat  and  unprofitable." 
The  country  had  been  covered  with 
smoke  from  forest  fires,  and  this  had 
seriously  disturbed  my  exposure  calcu- 
lations, and  in  spite  of  an  exposure 
meter  I  found  at  least  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  the  plates  almost  unprintable,  and 
none  of  them  was  perfect.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  expose  again  for  a  year, 
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at  least,  I  bethought  me  of  my  old 
transparency  scheme  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  experiment.  I  had  some 
Cramer  transparency  plates  on  hand, 
and  mixed  up  my  developer  (Hydro- 
chinon)  according  *  to  the  Cramer 
formula,  except  that  I  quadrupled  the 
potassium  bromide.  The  first  two  I 
overexposed  —  then  I  began  to  get 
some  very  effective  transparencies.  The 
next  night,  with  some  slow  Seed  plates 
(23)  I  happened  to  have,  I  made  some 
negatives  by  contact.  I  used  the  same 
developer  —  and  the  result — ?  The 
contrastiest  negatives  I  ever  saw — 
impossibly  so.  So  I  mixed  up  some 
new  developer  using  Dianol,  with  the 
Lumiere  formula  (without  bromide) 
and  secured  at  last  some  printable 
negatives.  It  is  not  necessary  of  course 
to  go  into  detail  about  developers — 
every  photographer  will  know  what 
to  do  with  the  plates  and  developers  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  But  this 
would  have  been  very  welcome  news  to 
me,  so  I  pass  it  on  hoping  it  may  be  of 
use  to  someone  who  may  have  passed 
through  the  same  mental  processes 
that  I  did  in  regard  to  its  feasibility. 
I  have  mentioned  so  far  only  over- 
exposed negatives  with  plenty  of  visible 
detail,  but  very  dense  and  flat.  On 
telling  my  story  to  a  friend  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  organ- 
building  firms  in  the  country,  he  said 
he  had  successfully  used  it  with  under- 
exposed plates.  Not  being  able  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  professional 
photographers — this  is  no  discredit  to 
them  either,  for  the  work  of  photograph- 
ing organs  in  dark  churches  would  not 
appeal  to  many — their  charges  would 
be   prohibitively   high,    he  took   it    up 
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himself,  as  of  course  it  was  a  vital 
matter  with  him.  He  showed  me 
several  enlargements  made  from  nega- 
tives derived  in  this  maimer.  One  in 
particular  had  struck  my  attention  with 
its  almost  stereoscopic  relief  of  the 
organ  pipes,  the  console  (keyboard) 
and  the  choir  seats  and  pulpit.  He 
told  me  that  that  particular  one  was 
one  of  the  worst  imderexposures  he 
ever  got.  It  was  so  thin  and  flat  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  an)i:hing  but 
an  apparent  picture  of  a  dark  room, 
using  the  contrastiest  grade  of  gas- 
light paper  and  the  shortest  possible 


exposure.  So  he  made  a  transparency 
— ^then  a  negative  by  contact,  then 
another  transparency,  then  another 
negative,  and  behold  a  beautiful  print- 
ing negative  1  And,  although  I  did 
not  see  the  negative,  I  had  not 
only  his  testimony  but  that  of  the  en- 
largement before  me — ^that  there  was 
no  lack  of  fine  detail  and  no  loss  in 
sharpness  from  the  original  negative. 

Of  course  this  is  some  trouble,  but 
if  the  picture  is  worth  the  trouble  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  know — ^if  not,  then  the 
picture  is  a  small  loss  indeed. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULiE. 


Coloring  Lantern  Slides.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  is  said  by  the  Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau  to  allow  color  to 
flow  properly  on  the  gelatine  film  of  a 
lantern  slide:  The  slides  are  first  placed 
in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formaline, 
rinsed  for  a  moment  and  dried.  After 
drying  they  are  flowed  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  to  which  two  drops  of 
liquor  ammonia  have  been  added,  well 
beat  up  and  filtered.  The  colors  are 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  arable 
solution.  

A  Dead  Black,  A  paint  which  will 
dry  a  dead  black,  and  is,  therefore,  useful 
for  blacking  any  bright  parts  in  cameras, 
dark  slides,  etc.,  may  be  made  by  taking 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  lamp  black  or 
vegetable  black,  adding  to  it  three  or 
four  drops  of  gold  size,  not  more,  and 
working  it  up  with  a  thin  knife  on  a 
piece  of  glass  until  it  is  a  perfectly  smooth 
stiff  paste.  This  paste  may  then  be 
transferred  to  a  bottle,  2  drams  of  tur- 
pentine added,  the  bottle  corked,  and 
very  thoroughly  shaken.  The  paint  dries 
quickly  without  any  gloss. 


Magnesium  Ribbon.  We  are  often 
told  that  magnesium  ribbon  should  be 
scraped  with  a  knife  or  rubbed  with 
sand  paper  before  being  burned,  in 
order  to  remove  the  film  of  oxide  on  its 
surface,  which  prevents  it  from  burning 
regularly.  But  it  is  even  less  trouble  to 
prevent  that  film  from  forming.  If 
the  ribbon  is  bought  in  a  tight  coil,  in 
the  way  it  is  usually  sold,  it  wfll  generally 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  bright  on  the 
inside  of  the  coil;  and  if  it  is  kept,  when 
not  in  use,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
waxed  paper,  it  will  be  found  to  keep 
bright. 


Don't  leave  a  washing  tank  right  way 
up  when  it  is  not  in  use.  Drainings  of 
water  will  accumulate  and  cause  rust. 

Don't  dabble  the  fingers  in  the  solu- 
tions more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Use  a  plate  lifter. 

Don't  take  the  negative  out  of  the 
hypo  as  soon  as  it  seems  to  be  fixed. 
It  isn't  fixed;  but  it  will  be  if  given  as 
long  again. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  SMALL  CAMERAS. 


The  very  serious  worker  with  the 
telephoto  lens,  writes  Capt.  Owen 
Wheeler  in  his  new  Telephoto  Quarterly^ 
will,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  use  a  camera 
of  at  least  half-plate  size,  and  a  pretty 
solid  instrument  at  that.  But  there 
are  many  who  regard  the  canying  of 
apparatus  for  anything  over  4  in. 
by  5  in.  as  a  nuisance,  while  in  other 
cases,  such  as  in  that  of  Continental 
travel,  the  choice  may  lie  between 
taking  a  very  small  camera  or  none  at 
all.  The  following  brief  notes  are 
intended  to  help  those  by  whom  either 
the  half -plate  *' square-form"  camera 
(which  is  the  best  all-around  pattern 
for  telephotography)  is  objected  to,  or 
who  are  in  possession  of  quarter-plate 
or  4  in,  by  5  in.  cameras,  with  which 
they  are  anxious  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
telephoto  lens. 

Of  course  there  are  small  cameras 
and  small  cameras,  and  with  some  of 
these  telephotography  is  simply  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

In  the  case  of  telephotographs  ^'special 
fine-grain"  plates  w-ere  exposed,  and 
these,  although  very  slow,  are  strongly 
to  be  recommended  for  small  pictures 
where  subsequent  enlargement  may  be 
desired. 

In  all  cases  where  a  small  camera  of 
the  portable  type  is  employed  for  tele- 
photography, a  support  is  absolutely 
necessary  except  at  the  very  lowest 
magnification.  The  new  pattern  of 
"unipede"  support  reviewed  in  the 
last  number  of  Telephoto  Quarterly  is, 
I  think,  the  best  I  have  ever  tried,  and 
works  most  satisfactorily,  particularly 
where  a  long  hood  is  used.  It  can 
easily  be  strapped  up  with  the  ordinary 
tripod,  which  should  be  of  a  sort  that 
is  really  rigid  when  set  up.  Probably, 
next  to  internal  reflections,  wobbly 
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tripods  have  been  quite  the  most  fruit- 
ful cause  of  failure  in  telephotography, 
especially  with  small  cameras. 

If  the  small  camera  has  a  focussing 
hood  this  should  be  discarded  for  tele- 
photo work,  and  an  ordinary  focussing 
screen  and  cloth  substituted.  A -focuss- 
ing magnifier  is  almost  essential  in 
telephotography  and,  although  these  are 
sometimes  made  so  that  they  can  be 
used  with  focussing  hoods,  the  ordi- 
nary short  pattern  and  a  good  opaque 
focussing  cloth  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  extreme  extension  of  cameras 
like  the  *' Sanderson" — i.  e.,  with  the 
front  swung  forward  to  the  utmost  limit 
— should  not  be  used  unless  for  some 
particular  purpose  the  highest  possible 
magnification  is  desired.  The  ordinary 
double  extension  is  usually  quite  suffi- 
cient. Advantage,  too,  should  be  taken 
of  the  extra  bush  or  bushes  where 
these  are  provided,  as  in  this  w^ay  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  the  balance,  even 
when  the  tele- mount  and  hood  are  being 
used. 

With  regard  to  lenses,  most  possessors 
of  a  good  small  camera  have  an  ana- 
stigmat  of  from  4^  in.  to  6  in.  fitted  to 
it.  Assuming  this  to  be  taken  as  the 
"positive"  of  a  telephoto  combination, 
the  question  of  a  suitable  negative  attach- 
ment must  be  very  carefully  considered 
if  high-class  results  are  looked  for,  and 
if  possible  a  preliminary  trial  should 
be  arranged.  It  is  far  better  to  w^aste 
the  cost  of  an  adapter  or  two  than  to 
be  saddled  with  a  tele-negative  which 
does  not  work  satisfactorily  with  one's 
positive.  Personally,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously observed,  I  prefer  to  work  with 
several  negatives,  and  at  one  extension,, 
and  this  is  really  a  very  simple  and  not 
at  all  very  expensive  plan,  since  separate 
tele-negatives  are  cheap,  and  several  can 
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be  adapted  to  one  mount.  For  a  5  in. 
or  6  in.  positive  three  tele-negatives 
of  about  30,  45,  and  65  mm.  focus,  re- 
spectively, would  make  a  ver>'  useful 
outfit.  If  it  will  only  "run"  to  a  single 
negative  I  should  feel  inclined  to  recom- 
mend one  of  about  2^  in.  focus.  This 
will  not  permit  of  more  than  six  or  seven 
magnifications,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  enable  the  plate  to  be  covered 
when  taking  low-power  instantaneous 
tdephotographs. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  tele-mount  required  for  use  with  a 
small  camera.  Magnalium  or  alumin- 
ium is  preferable  to  brass,  as  a  brass 


mount  is  apt  to  strain  the  front.  I  find 
it  best  with  my  "Sanderson"  to  have  a 
separate  panel  to  .take  the  tele- mount, 
and  a  case  in  which  to  carry  the  tele- 
moimt  and  negative  lenses  is  also  a 
great  convenience. 

From  the  above  brief  and  simple 
notes  it  will  be  seen  that  little  extra 
weight  and  trouble  are  involved  in 
using  a  very  portable  outfit  for  tele- 
photography. The  added  power  which 
the  telephoto  kit  confers  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  appreciable,  and  in  reason- 
ably good  weather,  with  proper  care, 
results  can  be  obtained  which  will  stand 
a  fair  amount  of  enlargement. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AH  ART? 


[The  latest  number  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz's  sumptuous  quarterly  Camera 
Work  contains  an  interesting  series  of 
interviews  given  by  eminent  French 
artists  and  critics.  They  were  asked 
by  the  interviewer.  First:  "Do  you 
believe  that  by  means  of  photography, 
works  of  art  can  be  produced  ?"  Second : 
"Do  you  approve  of  interpretation  by 
means  of  photography  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  photographer  by  the  dif- 
ferent means  at  his  disposal,  to  realize, 
according  to  his  taste  and  in  his  own 
personal  style,  his  emotions?"  We 
reprint  many  of  the  answers  below. — 
Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Rodin.  After  the  Greeks  and  the 
builders  of  the  cathedrals,  after  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Venetians,  and  Rembrandt, 
of  the  past;  with,  in  our  times,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Carrifere  and  Monet,  Rodin 
is  the  most  intense,  the  most  prolific 
realizer  of  life,  of  total  beauty. 

"I  believe  that  photography  can 
create  works  of  art,  but  hitherto  it  has 
been  extraordinarily  bourgeois  and  bab- 
bling.   No  one  suspected  what  could  be 


gotten  out  of  it;  one  doesn't  even  know 
today  what  one  can  expect  from  a  pro- 
cess which  permits  of  such  profound 
sentiment,  and  such  thorough  interpre- 
tation of  the  model,  as  has  been  realized 
in  the  hands  of  Steichen.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  to  me  whether 
the  photographer  does  or  does  not  in- 
tervene. ...  I  care  only  for  the 
result,  which,  however,  must  always 
remain  clearly  a  photograph.  It  will 
always  be  interesting  when  it  be  the 
work  of  an  artist." 

GusTAVE  Geffroy,  joumalist,  art 
critic,  the  first  of  the  day,  has  as- 
sembled in  his  eight  volumes  of  La  Vie 
Artistique,  his  ardent  studies  on  modern 
art,  his  clear-sighted  essays  in  favor  of 
Roden,  of  Carrifere,  of  all  the  artists 
"  misunderstood  "  and  independent. 

"Most  of  these  works  (photographs 
by  Steichen)  undoubtedly  contain  an 
amount  of  art  that  no  photography  has 
ever  shown  up  to  date.  Before  such 
portraits  one  can  dream  of  Whistler,  of 
Carrifere;  and  the  works  which  I  prefer 
are  those  that  remain  photographs,  but 
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with  that  beautiful  modelling,  those  deep 
shadows  that  give  them  an  extreme 
power.  Others  resemble  reproductions 
of  paintings,  and  while  I  appreciate  their 
qualities  of  envelope  and  their  texture, 
I  am  somewhat  repelled  by  their  exag- 
gerated marks  of  intervention,  as  if  one 
had  wished  to  make  you  believe  that  they 
had  been  done  by  a  different  process." 

Frantz  Jourdain.  The  most  com- 
bative of  the  art  critics;  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  the  leading  French  archi- 
tect. 

**Why  should  not  photography  pro- 
duce works  of  art  ?  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  the  intense  and  deep  art  of  a 
Carrifere,  of  a  Monet,  but  of  certain 
personalities  who  by  divers  means 
have  known  how  to  represent  their 
epoch. 

*'Pure  photography  can  produce,  I 
believe,  beautiful  results;  but  after  all 
it  is  interesting  sometimes  to  see  the 
signs  of  intervention.  Is  it  not  the 
definition  of  art  itself,  this  adjunction  of 
man  to  Nature  with  a  view  to  a  personal 
proof,  no  replica  of  which  shall  be 
exactly  similar!  My  most  serious  objec- 
tions are  to  those  very  simple  tricks 
used  to  simulate  certain  processes  of 
drawing,  *bavures,'  *  reserves,'  *sil- 
houettages,'  etc.  Why  simulate  when 
one  can  do  so  well  with  one's  own 
resources?  And  I  see  another  tendency 
at  trying  to  be  too  distinguished,  too 
pretty,  too  much  on  the  professional 
model.  These  are  the  breakers  to  avoid ; 
one  feels  a  conventional  tendency  to 
render  perfect  the  person  who  poses.  It 
is  no  longer  Nature;  the  faults  and 
personal  traits  are  things  that  must  be 
preserved." 

Steinlen.  By  means  of  painting, 
engraving,  lithography,  crayon,  Steinlen 
has  rendered  with  truthfulness,  with  a 
breadth  before  unknown,  the  scenes  of 
the  street  and  of  the  workman's  life. 
Immense  decorations,  easel-paintings, 
sketches,   illustrations  for  newspapers. 


reviews,  books,  posters  tell  of  the  abun- 
dant labor  of  this  great  social  depictor. 

**Why  shoidd  not  photography  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  and  artistic  men 
produce  works  which  have  an  art  value? 
.  .  .  Indeed  you  show  me  pure 
photographs  having  an  indisputable 
charm,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  must 
reserve  to  one's  self  the  right  to  be  able 
to  simplify  annoying  parts,  to  drown 
others  in  shadow,  and  to  make  obliga- 
tory sacrifices.  I  am  afraid  the  examples 
of  pure  photography  which  you  show 
me  do  not  give  suflBcient  proof  of  art, 
notwithstanding  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
the  photographers  and  their  care  of 
composition.  I  am  happy  to  see  a  proof 
saved  from  the  commonplace  by  a 
well-placed  high-light,  by  some  vaJues 
tranrformed.  In  spite  of  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  exaggerated  interpretation, 
and  that  is  what  happens  sometimes. 
For  instance,  why  make  a  moonlight  of 
a  morning  effect?  This  is  only  trickery, 
virtuosity,  and  virtuosity  is  detestable 
in  anything.  Also  skies  made  from  many 
pieces  shock  me;  I  see  first  the  clever 
trickery  of  the  photographer,  and  then 
I  see  perfectly  harmonious  texture  pro- 
duced by  the  sim;  this  uniting  of  the 
negatives  has  killed  the  picture.  One 
must  stop  at  a  certain  limit  of  rectifica- 
tion, which  should  be  amply  suflicient, 
and  which  leaves  to  the  work  its  sincer- 
ity, its  charm  of  Nature,  which  above 
all  must  never  be  forgotten." 

Alexandre  Charpentier.  He  is  par 
excellence  the  sculptor  of  our  modernity, 
which  is  realized  in  his  vast  bas-reliefs 
relating  to  the  crafts,  his  busts,  and  his 
monument  to  2k)la. 

**  I  find  what  you  show  me  exceedingly 
interesting.  Those  prints  have  a  decided 
art  value.  I  find  the  interpreted  works 
interesting.  Their  authors  have  shown 
artistic  taste,  but  though  I  admire  them 
I  nevertheless  prefer  those  that  have 
remained  more  strictly  photographs  and 
which  show  qualities  of  art,  of  emotion, 
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and  of  thought.  All  these  results,  all 
these  experiments  are  very  interesting 
to  the  artist  on  account  of  their  re- 
markable quaUties.  It  is  time  for  him 
to  study  them  more  carefully,  in  view  of 
the  greater  things  which  photography 
undoubtedly  promises." 

CoTTET.  The  most  impressive  of  all 
the  painters  of  sombre  Brittany  .  .  . 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  school. 

**  These  photographs  reveal  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence  and  artistic  tempera- 
ments in  the  authors,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  is  given  to  me  by 
such  as  are  purely  photographic.  I  am 
not  fond  of  those  prints  which  are 
retouched  and  transformed  to  death  by 
processes  of  interpretation,  for  then  I 
find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  shocking 
clash  between  two  different  methods. 
.  .  .  Photography,  if  it  be  an  art,  is 
above  all  an  art  of  precision,  of  repre- 
sentation; it  is  going  against  its  very 
essence,  against  its  qualities,  to  first 
obtain  this  precision  in  order  to  destroy 
it  inmiediately  afterward.  ...  I 
believe  that  photography  can  have  a 
value  in  art  in  sounding  the  laws  of 
lighting,  of  composition,  and  of  avoiding 
distortions." 

Cheret.  This  accomplished  pas- 
telist,  this  learned  decorator,  this  reju- 
venator  of  the  artistic  poster,  is  perhaps 
today  the  most  popular  and  unques- 
tioned leader  of  the  colorists. 

"I  have  already  seen  some  very 
interesting  photographs,  but  never  any 
revealing  so  much  intelligence.  There 
are  in  these  superb  prints  qualities  of 
art  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny;  it 
would  also  be  unjust  to  deny  to  their 
authors  the  quality  of  artists  who  knew, 
by  one  manner  or  another,  to  lift  photog- 
raphy out  of  its  usual  banality  and 
dryness.  There  are  in  some  of  them 
defects  which  an  artist  acting  with  his 
pure  will  would  have  avoided;  soft- 
ness here,  hardness  there,  but  these 
works  are    certainly    for    me    a  very 


pleasing  novelty  and  give  me  genuine 
pleasure." 

Bartholme.  A  master  of  contem- 
porary sculpture,  a  thinker  of  refined 
and  melancholy  sentiment. 

"I  am  irritated  by  most  of  the  photo- 
graphs in  which  the  authors  have  inter- 
vened to  create  works  that  are  no  longer 
photographs  and  are  not  drawings. 
They  suggest  to  me  only  imperfect 
imitations  of  etchings  or  reproductions 
of  paintings.  .  .  .  Think,  compose, 
prepare  your  subject  in  all  possible 
ways;  use  feeling,  then  open  the  objective 
and  put  your  hands  into  your  pockets, 
or  else  have  someone  put  handcuffs  on 
you." 

Camille  Mauclair.  One  of  the  best 
endowed  of  the  generation  called  sym- 
bolists. He  has  written  much  on  all  the 
arts. 

''There  can  be  *art'  only  where  there 
is  an  artist.  Be  it  by  either  pure  photog- 
raphy or  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
negative,  a  real  artist  will  always  pro- 
duce an  interesting  page,  whereas  the 
vulgar  workman  wiU  produce  something 
horrible  in  either  case.  .  .  .  Let  pho- 
tography remain  as  much  as  possible 
photography;  etching,  etching;  water- 
color,  water-color.  It  is  no  more  a 
compliment  to  say  of  a  photograph,  *it 
looks  like  an  etching'  than  to  say  of  a 
pastel,  *it  looks  like  a  painting.'  Each 
process  must  keep  its  character  and 
qualities  peculiar  to  itself.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  ever  attain  great  art 
with  photography.  As  between  man  and 
Nature  there  will  always  be  the  machine, 
no  matter  how  skilfully,  how  well  it  may 
be  manipulated;  and  the  maximum  of  art 
reveals  itself  only  where  the  copimuni- 
cation  between  art  and  Nature  has  been 
direct." 

Pointelin.  a  painter — a  specialist 
in  landscapes,  sometimes  in  monotone. 

"There  is  in  some  of  these  prints  a 
beautiful  envelope,  a  laudable  synthesis 
that  makes  them  akin  to  works  of  art 
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and  makes  one  appreciate  their  authors. 
I  prefer  those  that  have  preserved  the 
modulations,  the  qualities  of  the  half- 
tone of  photography.  In  some  prints 
simplified  with  the  brush  I  find  certain 
parts  of  the  picture  which  offend  the  eye 
of  the  painted,  by  defects  in  modelling, 
breaks  in  continuity,  lack  of  precision, 
and  weakness.  Others  on  the  contrary 
are  very  happily  sj-nthetized,  and  I 
approve  of  the  mter\'ention  every  time 
that  it  permits  of  the  getting  rid  of 
the  essential  dryness  of  photography  in 
order  to  make  a  synthetic  work.  But  it 
must  be  done  by  a  perfect  artist,  for 
instead  of  a  good  photograph  one  takes 
the  chance  of  merely  producing  some- 
thing which  looks  like  a  reproduction  of 
a  bad  painting.  Photography  can  give 
remarkable  results,  but  it  lacks  artists, 
just  as  painting  does  for  that  matter." 

Gabriel   Mourey,    novelist,    critic, 
poet,  playwright. 

**  Photography  produces  works  of  art 
only  when  it  remains  photography.  It 
is  better  for  it  to  remain  true  to  itself 
than  to  risk  attempting  the  imitation  of 
drawing.  I  am  only  moved  before  such 
results  as — keeping  the  characteristics 
proper  of  the  process  employed — contain 
also  the  qualities  common  to  every  work 
of  art.  The  photographer  following  his 
conceptions  must  prepare  the  composi- 
tion of  his  subject,  arrange  everything 
to  his  taste,  and  then  interpret  his  nega- 
tive; and  it  he  wishes,  intervene  on  the 
print  in  any  way  which  may  prove  useful. 
All  this  is  indifferent  to  me,  provided  that 
these  operations  are  sufl&ciently  unob- 
trusive and  well  judged,  so  that  one  does 
not  see  the  mixture  nor  be  conscious  of 
it.  One  must  keep  the  drawing  of  the 
lens,  the  special  qualities  of  modelling 
that  light  creates  on  the  gelatine,  without 
being  stopped  suddenly  by  a  scratching 
which  destroys  the  line  or  by  a  simpli- 
fication with  the  brush  which  becomes 
a  disturbing  spot. 
"Having  been  produced  on  these  lines, 


a  photograph  may  turn  out  of  value  or 
not.  If  it  moves  us  the  author  is  an 
artist.  I  own  that  certain  of  the  prints 
interpreted  to  the  extreme  are  pleas- 
antly effective,  but  after  all  our  admira- 
tion is  incomplete.  We  would  like  to  see 
photography  remain  absolutely  itself 
with  its  characteristics." 

Matisse.  A  modem,  a  revolutionary, 
undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  of  a  group 
of  modem  painters,  who,  with  him,  give 
themselves  up  to  audacious  attempt  of 
style  and  of  a  new  expression  of  light. 

"Photography  can  provide  the  most 
precious  documents  existing,  and  no  one 
can  contest  its  value  from  that  point  of 
view.  If  it  is  practised  by  a  man  of  taste 
the  photographs  will  have  an  appearance 
of  art.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  of  any 
importance  in  what  style  they  have 
been  produced;  photographs  will  always 
be  impressive  because  they  show  us 
Nature,  and  all  artists  will  find  in  them 
a  world  of  sensations.  The  photog- 
rapher must,  therefore,  intervene  as 
little  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cause  pho- 
tography to  lose  the  objective  charm 
which  it  naturally  possesses,  notwith- 
standing its  defects.  By  trying  to  add 
to  it  he  may  give  the  result  the  appear- 
ance of  an  echo  of  a  different  process. 
Photographer  should  register  and  give 
us  documents." 

Conclusion.  An  examination  of 
these  opinions  allows  us  to  easily  form 
a  resume  of  the  opinions  of  the  artists 
consulted. 

On  the  first  point,  '*  Can  photography 
produce  works  of  art?"  there  is  a 
decided  unanimity  for  the  aflBrmative, 
and  this  first  question  is  readily  con- 
densed in  the  sentence  of  M.  Francis 
Jourdain,  "there  is  art  wherever  there 
is  an  artist." 

As  to  the  second  question,  more  com- 
plex, relating  to  the  intervention  of  the 
photographer  to  transform  his  print  in 
order  to  interpret  it  according  to  his 
intention,  there  is,  if  not  unanimity,  at 
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least  an  important  majority  in  favor  of 
permitting  such  interpretations.  Indeed, 
except  M.  M.  Cottet,  Matisse,  and 
Bartholome,  and  especially  of  the 
two  latter,  most  of  the  other  artists 
declare: 

**  Intervene  as  you  like,  transform 
according  to  your  fancy,  only  the  results 
are  of  importance;"  but  it  is  nearly  with 
the  same  unison  they  add:  "Transform 
under  the  condition  that  your  print 
remains  (without  an  evident  mixture  of 
drawing)  a  photograph,  and  that  the 
final  result  does  not  remind  you  of  any- 
thing else."  And  these  appreciations 
are  not,  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe, 
a  total  condemnation  of  all  the  experi- 
ments made  by  a  group  of  artist  searchers 
with  a  view  to  establishing  photography 
as  a  new  medium  of  expression,  of  liber- 
ating its  possibilities  for  art,  in  spite  of 
its  limitations.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  toward  improvement  which  are 
sometimes  carried  to  extremes,  there  are 
a  great  many  prints  done  in  ''gum" 
and  '*oil"  which  contain  to  perfection 
the  beautiful  modelling  which  can  be 


achieved  solely  by  the  action  of  light 
on  the  gelatine,  the  qualities  of  soft 
modulations  of  the  half-tones,  quali- 
ties above  all  photographic  and  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  artists.  Their 
authors  have  possibly  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  some  of  their  researches,  while 
others  at  the  other  extreme  have  failed 
to  achieve  a  photographic  style.  If, 
through  disgust  at  the  servility  of  the 
camera,  through  excess  of  desire  to 
liberate,  they  have  gone  beyond  their 
proper  range  to  a  virtuosity  objection- 
able to  some,  one  must  remember  that 
several  artists,  especially  Rodin,  do 
not  hesitate  to  delcare  that  there  are  in 
the  attempts  of  today  but  the  hesitating 
preliminaries  of  an  art  from  which  one 
may  expect  anything  because  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

Soon,  perhaps,  new  processes,  certain 
discoveries  will  allow  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  first  attempts  to  realize 
their  thoughts  more  exactly  in  a  manner 
less  crude  than  today,  less  suggestive  of 
foreign  means,  more  intense,  more  allied 
to  **the  spirit  of  the  proces^^." 
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The  study  of  anatomy  in  relation  to 
retouching  and  posing  is  not  given  the 
attention  by  professional  photographers 
it  deserves,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  a 
writer  in  the  Chronicle  makes  some 
pointed  remarks  on  this  matter.  He 
asks:  "Is  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body  of  any  use  to  the 
portrait  photographer?  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  is  not  only  of  use, 
but  that  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity 
if  anything  really  artistic  is  the  aim  of 
the  photographer,  be  he  amateur  or 
professional.  How  many  amateurs  who 
consider  their  results  in  portraiture  pass- 
able, how  many  professionals  who  de- 
vote their  life's  work  to  that  subject. 


know  anything  at  all  about  this  anat- 
omy? I  don't  mean  the  names  of  the 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body;  a  mere  list 
of  these  is  of  no  use  by  itself.  What  I 
mean  by  anatomy  is  the  requisite 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  subject  that 
a  portrait  painter  must  possess  before  he 
attempts  to  paint  a  portrait.  Let  us 
look  for  a  little  at  the  training  he  imder- 
goes.  On  entering  an  art  school  he 
first  studies  the  antique,  making  draw- 
ings in  light  and  shade  from  casts  and 
statues  of  recognized  artistic  merit.  He 
afterward  begins  to  study  the  anatomy 
of  the  figiure  in  one  of  these  statue  draw- 
ings, putting  in  first  the  bones  in  their 
proper  position,  according  to  the  pose  of 
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the  figure,  and  afterward  clothing  these 
bones  with  their  covering  masses  of 
muscle.  The  bones  are  each  studied 
separately  and  drawings  made  from 
them.  In  a  similar  way  the  muscles 
get  the  same  treatment,  each  muscle 
being  studied  so  as  to  render  clear  its 
relation  to  those  near  it,  its  origin  and 
ending,  its  fimctions,  and  the  various 
shapes  it  can  be  made  to  assume  when 
quiescent  or  brought  into  play.  The 
next  stage  is  drawing  from  the  life 
models,  still  in  black  and  white,  but  the 
artist  has  now  a  clear  idea  of  the  imder- 
lying  formations  which  cause  the  high- 
lights, half-tones,  and  shadows  in  his 
drawing.  Proficiency  in  this  is  followed 
by  the  use  of  colors  instead  of  black  and 
white;  but  even  when  advanced  in  color 
work  his  primary  idea  is  still  to  render 
correctly  the  anatomy  in  his  study. 
Thus  we  see  how  important  a  part  anat- 
omy plays  in  the  work  of  a  portrait 
painter. 

Our  present-day  artists — well  known 
and  less  known — ^have  each  imdergone 
this  essential  training.  A  close  study  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  have  also  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
They  have  depicted  merely  the  outward 
semblance  of  their  sitters,  yet  as  they 
painted  they  never  for  a  moment  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  imder  fair  skin, 
or  that  wrinkled  brow,  there  existed 
this  wonderful  framework  of  bones, 
this  equally  wonderful  arrangement  of 
masses  of  muscle,  and,  most  wonderful 
of  all,  that  subtle  power  that  gave  life  and 
movement  to  the  whole  bodily  structure. 
Look  closely  into  the  subject  and  you 
will  be  forced  to  confess  that  their  great- 
ness lay  in  their  ability  to  make  you  see 
and  feel  the  presence  of  these  things  in 
their  works.  What  has  all  this  got  to  do 
with  portrait  photography?  Can  suflGi- 
cient  analogy  be  traced  between  these 
two  branches  of  art  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose  that  at  least  a  modified  course  of 


anatomical  study  should  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  training  of  a  professional 
photographer  ?  Wdl  the  finished  work 
of  the  latter  also  shows  only  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  sitter.  His  aim  like- 
wise is  to  present  this  in  as  artistic  a 
manner  as  he  knows  how;  but  of  course 
the  means  of  doing  so  are  totally  at  vari- 
ance in  the  two  cases.  The  opening  of 
the  shutter  in  the  camera  for  a  second 
or  so,  and  that  mysterious  perfection 
known  as  an  instantaneous  plate,  now 
possesses  in  a  latent  form  the  image  of 
the  sitter.  All  the  drawing,  all  the  an- 
atomy, all  the  various  other  things  that 
make  an  artistic  picture  portrait  are 
caught  by  the  plate  during  that  brief 
glimpse  which  corresponds  to  days* 
and  weeks'  work  with  the  artist.  How 
immeasurably  in  point  of  time  is  the 
mechanical  process  the  superior;  with 
what  ease  and  certainty  do  we  get  an 
exact  presentment  of  the  appearance  of 
the  sitter  at  the  time  of  exposure,  simply 
by  developing  up  this  latent  image! 
Now  suppose  we  examine  a  negative 
that  has  been  exposed  and  developed  by 
an  average  amateur.  The  chances  are 
that  all  finer  anatomical  lines  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  bust  have  been  developed  into 
that  blackness  in  the  negative  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  amateur — the  result- 
ing prints,  of  course,  possessing  little  or 
no  artistic  merit.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  professional  had  exposed  and 
developed  the  same  plate,  he  would,  as 
a  rule,  have  avoided  that  mistake,  as 
experience  has  taught  him  the  amount 
of  depth  requisite  in  correct  develop- 
ment. At  this  stage  the  negative  will 
certainly  show  several  things  that  re- 
quire elimination,  but  it  will  also  possess 
those  numerous  anatomical  lines  and 
shades  already  mentioned,  be  the  light- 
ing what  it  may.  The  negative  is  now 
given  to  the  retoucher,  and  it  is  here, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  anatomy  meets  its 
fate.  Wrinkles,  incipient  and  full-grown, 
freckles,  probably  invisible  to  the  eyes 
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of  anyone  looking  at  the  sitter,  disappear 
under  the  magic  strokes  of  the  pencil; 
but  under  the  same  strokes  disappear 
those  little  anatomical  lines  and  shades 
so  full  of  meaning  to  the  anatomist,  and 
the  negative  is  now  ready  to  be  printed 
from.  Of  course  the  print  is  now  a 
thing  of  beauty,  showing  a  figure  with 
smoothly  roimded  cheek,  brow  whereon 
scowl  never  sat,  marble-like  neck,  and 
other  little  touches  of  a  similar  kind. 
What  a  travesty!  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  his  clientele  look  to  the  photog- 
rapher to  tone  down  any  little  asperities 
and  those  anatomical  shades  that  give 
life  and  expression  to  their  portraits, 
whereby  they  may  be  made  to  look 
yoimger  or  milder  looking?  Might  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  fact  that 
the  retoucher  is  not  sufficiently  well 
groimded  in  his  subject  to  differentiate 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  figure  he  is  working 
at;  or,  again,  might  it  not  be  that  he  re- 
touches a  little  too  much  mechanically, 
as  if  the  figures  in  every  negative  did 
not  possess  individuality?  Perhaps  you 
may  think  that  all  this  is  exaggeration, 
but  an  afternoon  spent  in  studying  seri- 
ously the  prints  in  professional  photog- 
raphers' show-cases  and  windows  in  a 
city  will  show  how  little  exaggeration 
there  is.  There  are  fortunately  some 
professionals  who  seem  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  to  make  picture 
portraits  the  essential  anatomy  in  the 
figures  of  their  models  must  be  ex- 
pressed. The  show-cases  of  these  will 
be  found  to  contain  prints  that  are 
well  worth  studying  and  using  in 
high  standards  for  our  emulation.  The 
greater  number  of  show-cases,  however, 
do  not  even  approach  an  artistic  stand- 
ard, as  far  as  the  prints  in  them  are 
concerned.  We  probably  find  an  elabo- 
rately got-up  show-case  filled  with  ar- 
tistic mounts,  having  beautifully  finished 
prints  mounted  thereon;  but,  alas! 
these  will  not   bear  the  scrutinv  of  the 


eye  of  the  anatomist,  as  faint  traces 
at  most  are  all  he  sees  in  looking  for 
what  he  considers  as  essentials  in  the 
pictures. 

A  little  thought  will  convince  you  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  worth  rectifying; 
and  this  could  probably  be  done  at  little 
inconvenience  to  the  photographer.  The 
best  thing  to  do,  for  such  as  see  the  force 
of  these  ideas,  would  be  for  them  to  take 
at  least  a  modified  course  of  anatomy  in 
a  school  of  art  where  this  subject,  taught 
in  a  form  suitable  to  our  purpose,  is 
generally  to  be  foimd  in  the  curriculum. 
When  this  is  done  the  student  will  be 
astonished  at  the  faulty  nature  of  a  great 
nmnber  of  the  photographs  he  comes 
across;  faults  which,  previous  to  his  . 
training,  would  have  been  passed  over 
quite  imnoticed  by  him.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  everybody  who 
took  portraits  should  find  it  convenient 
to  take  this  course,  but  there  are  other 
things  at  hand  whereby  a  little  help 
could  be  got  on  the  subject.  Statues 
and  portraits  in  picture  galleries  would 
probably  be  the  next  best  thing  to  study, 
and  there  the  observant  photographer 
will  find  that  the  artists  who  created 
them  were  not  backward  in  expressing 
the  anatomy  in  their  studies. 


To  Make  a  Bottle  Pour  Well.  When 
drops  are  wanted,  everyone  must  at 
some  time  or  another  have  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  the  liquid  rimning 
down  the  side  of  the  bottle  instead  of 
dropping  from  it,  as  is  wished.  If  the 
bottle  is  made  repellant  with  a  little 
grease,  except  on  the  lip  or  rim  whence 
the  pouring  has  got  to  be  done,  this 
trduble  is  avoided,  and,  instead  of  run- 
ning down  the  side,  the  liquid — if  it  is  a 
watery  one — will  drop  clear.  A  little 
vaseline  will  answer,  but  a  neater  method 
is  to  dissolve  a  little  white  wax  in  benzine, 
and  paint  it  on  and  allow  it  to  dry. 


REDUCTION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 


Reduction. 

Formula  for  reducing  bromide  prints 
«xe  to  be  found  in  text-books,  but  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  make  use  of  them, 
owing  to  the  great  action  of  the  silver 
solvent  (generally  an  iodine  compound) 
on  the  lighter  parts  of  the  image.  Now  in 
many  cases,  writes  Mr.  C.  Harold  Smith, 
in  Photography  and  Focus^  possibly  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  remedy; 
but  through  error,  accident,  or  perhaps 
an  assistant's  blunder,  enlargements  or 
a  large  batch  of  prints  may  be  spoiled. 
To  save  such  prints  by  a  simple  method 
is  certainly  worth  while,  particularly 
when  such  method  is  easier  and  quicker 
than  reprinting;  more  particularly  when 
the  reduced  prints  are  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  correctly  printed 
And  developed. 

The  system  I  am  about  to  describe  was 
discovered  during  toning  experiments; 
but  its  value  being  at  once  apparent, 
trials  were  made  to  put  it  on  a  practical 
basis.  The  means  employed  are  simply 
bleaching  a  part  of  the  image  away,  and 
-after  washing,  removing  the  bleached 
silver  compound  in  hypo,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  touch  the  unacted-on 
portion. 

The  ordinary  ferricyanide  and  hypo 
reducer,  as  is  well  known,  acts  on  the 
lighter  portion  of  the  image  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  on  the  rest,  and  also 
has  a  tendency  to  give  a  fringe  of  color 
between  the  lighter  and  darker  parts  of 
-a  bromide  print.  Even  the  addition  of  a 
bromide  or  similar  compound  to  the 
potassium  ferricyandie  and  hypo  solu- 
tion does  not  prevent  this.  I  have  made 
trials,  mixing  the  identical  bleaching 
bath  with  the  hypo  solution  and  treating 
a  print  therein,  only  to  find  the  lighter 
half-tones  eaten  away  and  the  fringe  of 
color  between. 
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But  the  result  of  keeping  the  bleaching 
and  hypo  baths  separate,  and  using  a  very 
weak  bleaching  bath,  is  that  the  darker 
portions  are  reduced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  lighter,  the  delicate  tones  being 
thus  preserved.  The  color  of  the  prints 
remains  imchanged.  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  however,  that  the  bleaching 
bath  must  be  weak. 

BLEAcmNG  Bath. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  (5%  sol.  .     .  5  drams. 
Sodium  chloride  (common  salt,  10% 

sol.) 5  drams. 

Water 20  ounces. 

The  prints  to  be  reduced  are  soaked 
in  water  imtil  limp,  then  placed  in  the 
above  bleaching  bath  for  from  three  to 
eight  minutes,  or  more,  according  to  the 
amoimt  of  reduction  required;  then  well 
rinsed  and  transferred  to  a  large  dish  of 
water.  When  all  are  complete,  and  a 
large  number  can  easily  be  treated  at  a 
time,  they  are  given  several  changes  of 
water,  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  plain 
hypo  bath,  two  oimces  to  the  pint,  for  ten 
minutes,  and  properly  washed  afterward 
as  usual.  The  bleaching  solution  should 
be  thrown  away  after  use;  an  old  bleach- 
ing solution  would  not  tend  to  regularity 
of  working.  The  process  of  reduction 
can  be  watched  fairly  easily,  simply  re- 
membering that  the  reduction  must  not 
be  carried,  apparently,  as  far  as  is  re- 
quired. This  of  course  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  bleached  image,  which  is 
subsequently  removed  by  the  hypo. 

If,  however,  a  slight  degree  of  reduc- 
tion only  is  required,  the  image  will 
scarcely  appear  to  change  at  all  in  the 
bleacher.  In  such  cases,  time  measure- 
ment is  the  easiest.  In  three  minutes 
(at  60°  to  70°  F.)  such  bleaching  is 
scarcely  visible,  while  in  actual  fact  quite 
a  considerable  action  has  taken  place. 
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Also,  if  working  by  artificial  light,  the 
change  seems  less  visible.  A  few  trials 
on  spoilt  prints  forms  the  easiest  way 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  bleaching 
required. 

As  to  the  results,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  greater  action  in  the  dark  portions  of 
the  picture.  Consequently,  if  a  great 
degree  of  reduction  were  required,  the 
resulting  print  would  have  less  contrast 
than  a  normal  print  from  the  same  nega- 
tive. This  of  course  is  useful  where  a 
hard  negative  is  concerned.  For  moder- 
ate reduction,  as  would  be  more  usu- 
ally required,  the  difference  between  a 
normal  and  a  reduced  print  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  be  apparent  to  the  average 
individual.  The  essential  feature  of 
this  process  is  that  the  delicate  parts  are 
preser\'ed. 

For  a  flat  or  muddy  print  or  enlarge- 
ment, therefore,  the  old  method  with 
iodine-cyanide  should  be  used.  Person- 
ally, however,  I  prefer  to  intensify  rather 
than  reduce  where  a  good  bromide  en- 
largement cannot  be  obtained  direct. 
For  this  purpose  a  weak  enlargement  is 
made,  the  intensification  adding  the 
necessar}^  strength. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  reduc- 
tion, it  might  be  added  that  the  system 
I  have  given  of  bleaching  with  a  weak 
ferric}^andie-chloride  solution,  with  a 
subsequent  hypo  bath,  is  applicable  to 
plates;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  act  quite 
in  the  same  proportion  as  regards  the 
negative.  The  action  appears  to  be 
very  even,  giving  a  general  reduction, 
not  attacking  the  shadows  vigorously, 
as  with  the  ferricyanide  and  hypo  re- 
ducer, nor  attacking  the  high-lights 
chiefly,  as  with  persulphate.  For  this 
reason  it  would  form  a  useful  reducer 
where  the  extreme  action  of  the  others 
was  not  required.  For  plates,  however, 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  action, 
it  is  best  to  use  the  reducer  four  times 
stronger  than  that  given  above,  viz.,  five 
ounces  of  water  instead  of  twentv  ounces 


for  the  same  quantities  of  ferricyanide 
and  chloride  solutions.  In  making  up 
this  solution,  potassium  bromide  can  of 
course  be  used  in  place  of  sodium 
chloride  if  desired. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  consider- 
ing the  treatment  of  a  print  that  it  is  not 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  treatment  of  a 
negative,  for  the  reason  that  the  plate  is 
used  not  for  itself,  but  for  subsequent 
printing,  which  printing,  as  regards 
depth,  etc.,  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
altered  negative,  whereas  a  print  when  • 
reduced  or  intensified  is  itselJF  to  be  the 
final  result.  Another  and  very  neces- 
sarj'  consideration  is  permanence.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  treatment 
of  the  print  must  not  affect  its  perma- 
nence. The  method  of  reduction  I  have 
described  may  be  said  to  be  simply  an 
absolute  removal  of  a  part  of  the  image, 
and  therefore  the  permanence  would  be 
unaffected.  Such  a  print  may,  of  course, 
be  toned  by  the  sulphide  or  any  other 
method  in  the  usual  way. 

Intensification. 

The  question  of  permanence  applies 
more  when  intensification  is  considered 
than  in  the  case  of  reduction,  as  here 
something  is  to  be  added  to  the  image. 
A  bromide  print  can  be  intensified  b\' 
the  ozobrome  method;  that  is,  by  adding 
the  carbon  image  on  the  top  of  the  silver 
one,  and  redeveloping  or  sulphiding  the 
final  print.  But  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient or  desirable  to  use  this  system. 

There  is,  however,  another  means  of 
intensification  that  may  be  regarded  as 
permanent,  i.  e.,  as  permanent  as  the 
original  bromide  print.  I  refer  to  the 
mercury-sulphide  method.  For  four 
years  I  have  used  this  for  intensifying 
plates.  No  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  such  intensified  plates.  But  plates 
are  not  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  as 
prints.  In  February,  1906,  I  treated  a 
print  in  this  way,  cut  it  in  half,  and  ex- 
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posed  the  half  to  the  full  South  African 
sun  for  over  two  years.  There  is  no 
change  whatever.  This  should  be  a 
very  fair  test  for  permanence. 

Bleaching  Bath. 

Mercuric  chloride  ....  60  grains. 
Potassiiim  bromide  ....  30  grains. 
Water 20  ounces. 

This  bath  may  be  used  repeatedly. 
The  bromide  print  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  from  hypo  and  dried  before  in- 
tensifying. It  is  then  soaked  in  water 
until  limp,  and  bleached  in  the  above 
bath,  following  which  it  requires  a  very 
thorough  wadiing  before  sulphiding. 
This  is  best  carried  out  by  rinsing  after 
the  mercury  bath  and  soaking  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  washing  for  five  minutes 
in  several  changes  of  water  and  repeat- 
ing with  a  fresh  salt  bath,  washing  again 
and  again  repeating  the  salt  bath.  After 
a  final  washing  for  fifteen  minutes,  the 
print  is  ready  to  be  sulphided.  This  is 
done  in  the  usual  way  in  a  weak  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide;  ^  per  cent,  is  qxiite 
sufficient  (half  the  strength  usually  used 
for  sulphiding  bromide  prints  in  sepia 
toning).  After  which  the  prints  are 
rinsed  well  for  five  minutes  and  dried. 

The  reason  for  the  careful  washing 
between  bleaching  and  darkening  is  that 
the  paper  and  the  gelatine  film  both  hold 
the  mercury  solution  persistently,  and 
careless  washing  results  in  the  darkening 
of  the  light  portion  of  the  picture,  from 
which  the  free  mercury  solution  has  not 
been  removed.  With  a  slight  washing 
the  whole  print  wiU  sometimes  darken 
all  over.  With  proper  treatment  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  failure.  In  this  regard 
it  should  be  noted  that  bromide  papers 
vary  very  much  in  surface.  The  more 
gelatine  the  more  essential  the  washing. 
Semi-matt  or  carbon-surface  bromides 
require  far  more  care  than  platino-matt 
papers. 


The  color  of  the  resulting  prints  is  a 
brown  black  of  very  rich  appearance; 
the  color  varies  a  trifle  with  different 
makes  and  textures  of  paper. 

In  making  a  weak  enlargement,  when 
intensification  has  been  decided  upon 
beforehand  as  necessary,  it  is  well  to  see 
that  the  whites  of  the  enlargement  are 
not  veiled;  that  is  to  say,  a  short  expos- 
ure should  be  given,  and  normal,  not 
prolonged,  development.  Also  in  cases 
when  an  enlargement  is,  on  development, 
seen  to  be  underexposed,  normal  devel- 
opment only  should  be  given.  Pro- 
longed development  of  a  bromide  en- 
largement will  veil  the  whites  without 
doing  good,  and  may  probably  produce 
stains.  Intensification  must  be  relied 
upon  to  build  up  the  image. 

Such  intensified  prints  may  be  toned 
by  the  usual  ferricyanide-bromide  and 
sulphide  method;  the  color,  however,  is 
a  much  darker  brown  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  toned  bromide.  It  should  be 
noted  that  rebleaching  of  the  mercur>'- 
sulphide  image  with  the  ferricyanide- 
bromide  bath  is  not  a  complete  bleach- 
ing. The  brown-black  image  changes 
only  to  a  brown  one,  which  darkens 
again  in  the  sulphide  bath.  Nor  is  such 
partially  bleached  image  soluble  in  hypo, 
as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  bleached  bromide  print;  for  on 
immersion  in  hypo  the  image  darkens 
again  to  a  dark  brown. 

An  intensified  print  may  also  be  toned 
in  the  hot  hypo-alum  bath  in  the  usual 
way. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  an  in- 
tensified and  toned  print,  in  one  treat- 
ment, is  by  bleaching  the  original 
bromide  print  in  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  ferricyanide-bromide.  The 
proportions  must  be  carefully  adjusted, 
as  the  bleaching  seems  to  take  place  as 
though  each  bleaching  agent  acted  on  its 
own  account,  at  the  same  time;  conse- 
quently the  strength  of  each  must  be 
adjusted  so  that  one  does  not  act  too 
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quickly  for  the  other.  The  following 
proportion  gives  a  rich  dark-brown  tone 
with  considerable  intensification: 


Mercuric  chloride 
Potassium  bromide 
Potassium  ferricyanide 
Water 


25  grains. 
90  grains. 
40  grains. 
10  ounces. 


This  bath  must  be  made  fresh  before 
use,  and  will  not  keep. 

A  further  addition  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide gives  a  browner  image,  but  the 
color  of  the  resulting  print  is  Uable  to  be 
a  disagreeable  one.  Double  the  quan- 
tity gives  a  muddy  mustard-brown  with 
some  papers.  Also  the  browner  the 
color  the  less  the  intensification,  and  ex- 
cept a  brightening  of  the  print  by  inten- 
sification is  required,  this  method  is  not 
w^orth  while.  The  print  in  any  case 
must  be  washed  well  with  salt  baths,  as 
directed  for  ordinary  intensification,  and 
sulphided  in  the  usual  way. 

As  regards  the  permanence  of  a  print 
treated  by  the  combined  method,  my 
first  tests  of  the  process  were  made  in 
September  of  last  year.  Since  then  half 
of  a  print  has  been  exposed  to  our  full 
sunshine  (South  Africa);  but  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  other  half  no  change 
is  visible. 

While  speaking  of  the  mercurj'-sul- 
phide  method  of  intensification,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  for  intensifying 
plates  the  method  is  slightly  different. 
The  average  plate  requiring  intensifica- 
tion is  of  the  underexposed  variety,  the 
shadows  and  half-tones  requiring  the 
most  intensification.  The  original  de- 
velopment should  in  no  case  be  pushed 
too  far,  as  prolonged  development 
merely  darkens  the  high-lights  and  tends 
to  veil  the  shadows. 

For  the  successful  intensification  of 
such  a  negative  it  is  best  not  re-wetted. 
The  mercury  solution  is  poured  over  it 
when  dry,  and  allowed  to  act  until  the 
surface  is  just  gray,  this  taking  place  in 


quite  a  short  time.  The  plate  is  then 
rinsed  quickly  and  placed  in  the  salt 
baths  just  as  a  print  would  be,  and  it  is 
finally  darkened  with  sulphiding  solu- 
tion, used  weak  as  directed. 

This  method  of  intensification  is  ver}' 
simple  and  clean,  and  does  not  seem  to 
give  the  "pinholes"  of  the  mercury- 
ammonia  method.  I  find  it  to  be  ver>- 
useful  in  the  case  of  studio  work  where 
underexposure  has  been  a  necessity. 


A  MountanL  A  gum  moimtant  which 
is  said  not  to  cockle  prints  so  much  as  the 
ordinary  starch  paste  is  the  following: 

Gum  arabic 2    ounces. 

Glycerine }  ounce. 

Alcohol 1}  ounces. 

Water  to 8    ounces. 

The  gum  is  first  dissolved  in  4  oimces 
of  water,  and  then  the  glycerine  is  added. 
The  alcohol  is  next  poured  in,  with 
constant  stirring,  and  finally  the  bulk  is 
made  up  to  8  ounces  with  water. 


Don't  put  solutions  in  imlabelled 
bottles,  relying  on  memory  to  tell  you 
their  contents. 

Don't  put  negatives  or  slides  straight 
into  hypo  after  development  with  hydro- 
kinone.  Give  them  a  minute's  washing 
imder  the  tap,  or  there  will  be  a  risk  of 
staining  them  yellow. 

Don't  curtail  the  time  for  washing 
plates  or  prints.  If  they  are  worth 
washing  at  all  they  are  worth  washing 
properly. 

Don't  put  negatives  up  to  dry  without 
giving  them  a  final  rub  imder  the  tap 
with  absorbent  cotton. 

Don't  believe  the  dark-room  light  is 
so  safe  that  there  is  no  need  to  cover  the 
dish  during  development. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Two  interesting  subjects  are  at  pres- 
ent before  the  members  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York.  President  Bradley  has  under 
advisement  the  opening  up  of  the  picture 
display  to  the  general  public,  and  the 
Buffalo  section  has  taken  up  the  matter 
of  the  licensing  of  ticket  agents.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  these 
questions,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York  taking  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  matter.  We  give  below  the  com- 
mimications  as  received: 

Dear  Brother  Member: 

The  Executive  Committee  has  been  debating 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  opening  the  exhibition,  which 
we  hold  at  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting,  to  the 
public.  As  this  is  a  radical  departure  in  policy, 
it  is  considered  wise  to  take  a  postal  vote  of  the 
membership  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they 
approve  the  plan  or  not.  I  am  enclosing  an 
addressed  postal  card.  If  we  do  not  receive  a 
majority  vote  of  the  entire  Society  approving  this 
idea  it  will  not  be  carried  into  effect;  therefore,  if 
you  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  return  the  postal  card 
today. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  New  York  newspapers 
review  the  exhibition  and  give  it  the  utmost  pub- 
licity possible.  This  will  enable  you  to  have  your 
home  paper  reprint  extracts  from  the  New  York 
papers  and  mention  the  fact  that  you  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  exhibition,  and  also  state  that  you  are 
attending  this  convention  and  are  a  member  of 
good  standing  in  the  Society.  You  must  of  course 
reaUze  that  all  this  will  entail  a  large  amount  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  and  for  that 


reason  we  solicit  your  prompt  and  hearty  response, 
either  for  or  against  the  idea. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  F.  Bradley. 
New  York,  October  2,  1908. 

Buffalo  Section,  No.  6. 

Buffalo  Section  No.  6  met  at  the  studio  of  A. 
Townsend,  Buffalo,  on  Friday  evening,  October 
16.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman.  Twenty-four  members  were  present. 
A  report  of  the  License  Committee  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged.  The  report  con- 
sisted, in  part,  of  28  answers  to  33  letters  written 
by  the  secretaiy  to  different  cities  in  the  countr>' 
concerning  the  licensing  of  ticket  agents.  A  dis- 
cussion was  entered  into  under  this  head  and  a 
resolution  offered  by  F.  K.  Pohle  was  adopted,, 
namely: 

Resolved,  That  the  ticket  evil  has  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  photog- 
rapher and  the  public;  therefore,  Buffalo  Section 
No.  6,  Professional  Photographers*  Society  of  New* 
York,  hereby  pledges  itself  to  exert  everj'  legitimate 
means  at  its  command  to  sectire  such  legislation 
as  may  become  necessary  to  regulate  the  ticket 
business,  and  our  members  do  hereby  concur  ia 
this  resolution. 

The  idea  of  Christmas  advertising  was  taken 
up  and  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  of  the 
photographers  of  the  city  to  get  an  expression  as 
to  whether  they  are  willing  to  subscribe  toward  a 
pool  to  be  used  for  general  advertising  for  the 
coming  season,  showing  that  photographs  are  of 
great  value  as  Christmas  gifts. 

At  the  next  meeting,  F.  J.  Sipprell  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  critic.  Each  member  is  expected 
to  send  in  two  prints.  Three  new  members  were 
duly  elected.  A  very  pleasant  social  hour  was 
spent  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  during  which 
time  refreshmei\ts  were  served  by  the  host. 
Howard  D.  Beach, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


An  Attr.\ctive  Folder.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive advertising  folders  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Defender  Photo 
Supply  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  shows  six 
surfaces  of  their  Argo  Gaslight  Paper,  by  means 
of  six  beautiful  little  pictures,  2  x  3i,  mounted  on 
an  art  paper  folder.  The  surfaces  shown  are: 
Argo  Matte,  Argo  Gloss,  Argo  Velour,  Argo 
Lustre,  Argo  Rough,  and  Argo  Buff,  this  last 
giving  the  print  a  soft,  mellow  effect.  As  the 
Defender  Company  remarks:  ''There  is  a  grade 
of  Argo  paper  to  fit  any  negative,  make  the  paper 
fit  your  negative."  They  will  send  a  copy  on  re- 
({uest,  and  it  is  well  worth  sending  for. 


Crauer's   Isonon  Plates,  manufactured  by 
G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     In  the 
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short  time  these  plates  have  been  on  the  market 
they  have  won  for  themselves  full  recognition 
from  serious  workers,  the  Isonon  being  a  revela- 
tion to  the  photographer  who  wants  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  output.  They  have  great  latitude,, 
are  free  from  halation,  and  are  color-sensitive 
except  to  red.  The  portrait  Isonon  is  equal  in 
speed  to  the  Cramer  "Crown"  plate.  The 
Cramer  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  a  trial 
dozen,  4 J  x  6 J,  express-paid,  for  75  cents. 

A  Million  High-grade  Lensf^.  Even  in 
this  day  of  large  things  a  million  still  carries  with 
it  an  idea  of  magnitude.  We  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  so  great  a  number  could  be  truthfully 
applied  to  the  quantity  of  high-grade  lenses  made 
and  sold  by  a  single  company  since  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  Anastigmat  in  1893.  Yet  a  million 
Anastigmat  high-grade  Portrait  Lenses,  Rapid 
Universali  and  Wide-angle  Anastigmat  lenses  have 
been  constructed  and  sold  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  since  the  above 
date.    The  million  mark  was  passed  in  September. 

Furthermore,  since  1882  over  fifteen  million 
simple  lenses  for  photographic  purposes  have  been 
made  by  them,  and  an  equally  astonishing  fact  is 
that  they  have  sold  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand photographic  shutters  since  their  invention 
— only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago. 

These  facts  carry  with  them  some  idea  of  the 
popularity  of  the  photographic  products  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  This  popularity  is 
based  on  their  recognized  merit  and  the  eminently 
satisfactory  service  which  these  products  give  in 
all  kinds  of  photographic  work. 

Our  outside  back  cover  tells  the  story  of  *  'Aristo" 
in  very  few  words.  A  paper  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time — nineteen  years,  to  be  exact — ^must 
have  qualities  very  much  above  the-  average  to 
enable  it  to  hold  the  premier  position  for  so  long 
a  period. 


Agfa  Metol  is  used  in  very  large  quantities  by 
the  big  manufacturers — the  concerns  who  find  by 
a  large  experience  that  it  pays  to  use  nothing  but 
the  best.  However  small  the  quantity  you  use, 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  use  the  best,  and  in  de- 
velopers, Agfa  Metol  is  one  of  the  best.  Profit  by 
the  big  consumers'  experience  and  use  Agfa  MetoL 

Postal  Card  Christmas  Greetings  are  going 
to  be  as  popular  this  year  as  last.    Do  not  wait 


until  it  is  too  late.  Place  your  orders  now  and 
have  your  cards  on  sale  in  plenty  of  time.  The 
Albertype  Company,  of  Brookl>Ti,  N.  Y.,  make 
the  finest  black  and  white,  sepia-brown,  and 
hand-colored  cards,  and  can  quote  you  very  reason- 
able prices. 

Astra  is  an  absolutely  non-explosive  flashlight 
powder  of  great  light  intensity.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  take  any  chances  on  losing  your  eyebrows  or 
fingers,  use  a  non-explosive  powder.  You  will 
not  sacrifice  power  if  you  use  Astra. 


The  Diascope,  the  most  practical  viewing  de- 
vice for  colored  plates  or  transparencies,  offers  the 
photographer  a  good  opening  for  a  profitable  side 
line.  From  some  of  yoiu:  Christmas  order  nega- 
tives, preferably  children,  make  transparencies, 
and  when  proofs  are  being  shown  insert  a  trans- 
parency into  a  Diascope  and  you  have  a  quick- 
selling  novelty  which  brings  a  good  price.  The 
Diascope  comes  in  various  grades  of  leather  and 
is  just  the  thing  for  Christmas  gifts.  Write  to 
L.  A.  Dubemet,  44  East  8th  St.,  New  York,  for 
descriptive  drciflar  and  prices. 


Artttra  Iris  gains  in  popularity,  and  deservedly 
so.  For  latitude,  simplicity  of  manipulation,  and 
certainty  of  results  it  has  few  equals.  We  tried 
some  of  the  recent  emulsions,  making  prints  from 
a  varied  assortment  of  negatives,  securing  first- 
class  prints  in  every  case.  The  most  difficult 
thing  to  do  with  Artura  is  to  get  a  bad  print.  The 
Company  will  supply  free  samples  and  information 
from  their  Columbus,  O.,  factory. 


EDITOR'S  table. 


In  making  up  our  October  issue  we  made  an 
unfortunate  mistake  which  we  regret  very  much. 
Few  of  our  readers  would,  we  think,  fail  to  see 
that  the  two-page  advertisement  of  the  Ansco 
Company  had  been  separated  by  mistake.  After 
"The  Prophecy  of  Development  Paper,"  etc., 
"Cyko  Quality  and  Its  Reasons"  should  have 
followed  on  the  next  page.  As  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  of  repairing  the  blunder,  we  give 
the  two  pages  below  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  have  originally  appeared. 

The  first  page:  "The  Prophecy  of  Developing 
Paper  and  Its  Fulfilment — Cyko.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  papers  and  filled  a  gap  be- 
tween photography  and  art.  Ask  for  CyKo  and 
accept  no  substitute.  Read  the  reasons  on  the 
next  page." 

The  next  page  is:  "Cyko  Quality  and  Its  Rea- 
sons. It  works  by  artificial  light  while  others 
wait  for  the  sun.  The  working  quality  of  the 
emulsion  is  such  that  the  printer  is  not  bound  by 
any  fast  rule.  It  allows  great  scope  for  indrvidu- 
ality,  hence  Cyko  prints  are  like  the  best  prints 
of  tiie  different  processes,  viz.:  beautiful  carbons 


in  all  colors;  cold,  warm,  and  sepia  platinums, 
matte  collodion,  and  glossy  gelatine  P.O.P.  It 
is  easy  to  work  commercially  because  of  its  abso- 
lute uniformity  in  speed,  gradation,  latitude,  and 
surfau.  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y." 
We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulat- 
ing the  Ansco  Company  on  the  intelligent  and 
interesting  manner  in  which  their  advertising  is 
presented.  Their  method  of  following  a  state- 
ment with  the  reason  why,  must  appeal  to  the 
discriminating  reader.  Their  advertisements  are 
worth  watching. 

Recently  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in 
London  opened  its  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition, 
which  occurrence  always  forms  one  of  the  impor- 
tant events  in  English  photographic  circles.  Not 
only  does  this  exhibition  bring  every  year  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  in  the  matter  of  pictures, 
but  also  in  the  various  photographic  apparatus 
and  lenses.  Among  the  latter  a  very  interesting 
historical  article  viz.,  the  2So,oooth  Double  Anas- 
tigmat recently  completed  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
Optical  Co.,  of  Berlin-Friedenau.     It  constitutes^ 
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4U1  eloquent  testimonial  for  the  enviable  reputation 
of  these  instruments,  and  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  Goerz  Optical  Co.,  but  also 
to  the  entire  optical  industry  of  Germany,  that  one- 
quarter  million  high-grade  precision  instruments 
have  been  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  following  announcement  is  good  .studio 
advertising,  and  is  an  idea  worth  copying.  Neatly 
printed  on  good  card  stock,  with  a  half-tone  cut  of 
Mr.  Siewert*s  handsome  studio,  it  makes  a  digni- 
fied appeal. 

Rare  Photographic  Exhibit,  Mr.  H.  Siewert 
cordially  invites  you  to  his  studio  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. October  30  and  31,  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  opening  in  Kalamazoo.  A  special  feature 
will  be  an  exhibit  of  photographs  from  leading 
studios  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  pictures 
have  won  prizes  at  conventions,  and  are  all  loaned 
for  this  occasion.  These  remarkable  and  artistic 
photographs,  together  with  Mr.  Siewert's  latest 
and  l^st  work,  will  constitute  an  exhibit  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  studio  building  is  charmingly 
situated,  artistic,  and  modem  in  its  appointments, 
and  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  rare  art  exhibit. 
It  will  be  especially  well  worth  a  visit  on  the  above 
dates. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1909 
is  to  be  a  very  fine  nimiber,  judging  by  the  ad- 
vance sheets  we  saw  some  few  days  ago,  the  illus- 
trations being  much  more  effectively  printed  than 
in  any  previous  issue.  We  note  that  "Tank  De- 
velopment" is  dealt  with  in  no  less  than  three 
Articles.  Other  articles  include:  "Color-sensitive 
Plates  in  Portraiture,"  by  Dr.  Mees;  "Window 
Lighting,"  "Dark-room  Conveniences,"  "Com- 
mercial Photography,"  and  many  others  of  special 
interest  to  the  professional  photographer.  The 
book  will  be  ready  about  November  15,  and,  as  it 
sells  out  soon  after  publication,  you  had  better 
place  your  order  now. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lively  writes  us  that  the  summer 
professional  course  at  the  Southern  School  of  Pho- 
tography was  in  every  way  a  success,  the  attend- 
ance being  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  It 
is  being  recognized  by  the  profession  that  the 
Southern  School  offers  a  place  not  only  where  the 
beginner  can  be  taught  successfully,  but  that  those 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  along  any  special  line 
can  receive  it  here  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  a  delightful  vacation.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Thuss,  Vice-President  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  delivered  an  able  address 
before  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  session. 


Many  of  our  readers  who  are  so  delighted  with 
Sidney  Allan's  articles  on  "Composition  in  Por- 
traiture" will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  just 
issued  a  reprint  of  "Schopenhauer  in  the  Air,"  of 
which  Elbert  Hubbard  remarks:  "So  subtle,  you 
know — mere  suggestions,  but  everything  said." 
Emma  Goldman  says  they  are  incUsputably  the 
best  short  stories  written.  Fifty  cents  in  stamps  to 
Sidney  Allan,  506  East  lysth  St.,  New  York,  will 
secure  a  copy. 


The  Telephoto  Quarterly,  As  everyone  who  has 
used  the  telephoto  lens  knows,  the  greatest  need 
in  this  field  is  the  need  of  practical  information. 
The  Telephoto  Quarterly  is  edited  by  Capt.  Owen 
Wheeler,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  foremost 
living  authority  in  this  field.  It  is  a  journal  for 
the  exchange  of  views  and  practical  experience, 
and  a  guide  for  beginners  in  telephotography.  In- 
dispensable to  every  photographer  who  wants  to 
know  the  uses,  advantages,  and  possibilities  of  the 
telephotographic  lens.  Subscription,  75  cents  per 
year;  single  copy,  25  cents.  Tennant  &  Ward, 
New  York,  American  agents. 


We  regret  to  learn  as  we  go  to  press  that  Mr. 
L.  R.  J.  Hoist  severs  his  connection  with  the  C. 
P.  Goerz  Optical  Company  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Few  men  in  this  country  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  photographic  optics,  and 
this  knowledge  Mr.  Hoist  was  always  glad  to 
place  at  the  service  of  the  photographer  seeking 
light  on  knotty  lens  problems  Possessed  of  a 
charming  and  genial  personalit}%  he  has  made 
innumerable  friends  in  every  part  of  the  countr>% 
who  will,  we  are  sure,  join  us  in  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Hoist  will  find  in  the  photographic  field  a  new 
sphere  of  activity. 

October  29,  1908. 
Editor    Wilson's    Photographic    Magazine, 
New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  be- 
low the  results  of  our  1908  Kodak  Photographic 
Advertising  Contest.     The  prize  winners  were: 

Class  A. — Professional  Photographers  Only. 

H.  E.  Lawson,  New  York  City,  first  prize,  $500. 

F.  &  C.  A.  Maynard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second 
prize,  $250. 

Geo.  L.  Gilbert,  Burlington,  Iowa,  third  prize, 
$125. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cockroft,  Alameda,  Cal.,  fourth 
prize,  $75. 

Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  New  York  City,  fifth  prize, 
$50. 

Class  B. — Amateurs  Only. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  Waukegan,  III.,  first  prize, 
$300. 

R.  P.  DeVault,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  second 
prize,  $150. 

H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  Ohio,  third  prize,  $7s. 

H.  V.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  fourth  prize,  $50. 

W.  S.  Ludden,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  fifth  prize. 

The  judges  were:  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  of  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mix,  advertising  manager  of  Scri6ner*s 
Magazine;  Mr.  Robert  Frothingham,  advertising 
manager  of  Everybody s  Magazine;  and  Mr.  H. 
S.  Houston,  advertising  manager  of  World's  IVork 
and  Country  Life  in  America. 
Yours  truly, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

L.  B.  Jones, 
Advertising  Manager, 


By   R.  Diihrkoop,  Berlin. 
From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 
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BY   THE  EDITOR. 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  few 
equals,  either  as  a  street  of  magnificent 
stores,  a  row  of  magnificent  palaces,  or  a 
surging  stream  of  wealthy  promenaders. 
It  is  the  avenue  of  luxuries,  and  the 
spenders  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  more 
concerned  about  quality  than  price. 
It  is  the  place  at  which  all  good  pho- 
tographers aspire  to  arrive,  sooner  or 
later. 

Many  photographers  have  arrived 
already,  judging  by  the  number  of  show- 
cases displayed  on  the  sidewalk  or  hung 
in  doorways.  New  York,  due  perhaps 
to  the  enormous  groundrents,  does  not 
boast  of  an  entire  building  devoted  to 
photography  similar  to  the  magnificent 
studios  of  Speight  Brothers,  of  London, 
or  Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  of  Berlin. 

The  cases,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
little  to  do  with  art,  whatever  else  their 
contents  may  be,  being  simply  wood  or 
iron-glazed  cases  more  or  less  weather- 
proof. The  two  most  noticeable  dis-  * 
plays  on  the  Avenue  happen  to  be 
extremes.  They  are  Marceau's,  which 
is  the  largest  photographic  display,  and 
Pirie  MacDonald's,  one  of  the  smallest. 

Marceau  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
trolling the  ground  floor  of  his  building 


for  display  purposes,  the  cases  forming 
two  sides  of  a  small  arcade,  one  case 
containing  portraits  of  magnificently 
gowned  women,  the  other  prominent 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  A  good 
effect  is  gained  by  making  the  pictures 
on  one  kind  of  paper,  mounted  and 
framed  in  rich  but  simple  frames  of  the 
same  dull  gold  moulding.  The  end  of 
the  arcade  leading  into  the  studio  has 
a  window,  which  invariably  contains  a 
fine  enlargement  in  oils  of  some  prom- 
inent national  figure.  At  the  time  of 
writing  it  contains  fine  enlargements 
of  President-elect  Taft  and  Governor 
Hughes. 

MacDonald's  Fifth  Avenue  studio  is 
in  a  handsome  new  building  with  a  very 
imposing  entrance  free  from  signs  or 
brass  plates.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  fitted  between  two  massive 
marble  pillars,  is  a  very  well-designed 
bronze  case  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building. 
In  each  case  is  displayed  one  photo- 
graph— one  a  panel  portrait  some  five 
inches  by  fourteen  inches  mounted  on  a 
good  art  paper.  Beneath  this  was  the 
legend:  "One  for  fifteen  dollars,  six 
for  thirty-five,  and  the  dozen  for  fifty 
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dollars."  The  other  case  contains  a  fine 
enlarged  portrait  of  the  artist,  George 
Innes,  Jr. — ^both  sepia  prints.  Both 
cases  were  spotlessly  clean  and  fresh- 
looking. 

The  photographic  belt  seems  to  lie 
between  Twenty-third  and  Fifty-ninth 
Streets,  the  studios  being  most  thickly 
crowded  between  Forty-second  and 
Forty-seventh  Streets. 

Beginning  with  the  Rembrandt  Studio 
at  Twenty-seventh  street — there  are 
two  cases  here:  one  containing  an 
assorted  group  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  other  a  good  showing 
of  costume  pictures.  This  display  lacks 
newness,  some  of  the  prints  having  been 
shown  for  the  past  six  to  nine  months. 
Almost  next  door  we  have  the  Sarony 
Studio,  showing  prominent  theatrical 
stars.  On  the  corner  of  Twenty-eighth 
street  we  have  Davis  and  Eickemeyer, 
with  two  good  cases  and  always  an 
interesting  display.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  one  case  devoted  to  a 
series  of  ten  different  pictures  of  a 
pretty  little  girl,  6^  x  8^  sepia  platinums. 
This  case  bore  the  legend:  "This 
group  of  ten  pictures  shows  what  we 
can  do  for  a  sitter.  Please  note  the 
variety  of  poses  and  lighting,  and 
note  the  artistic  result  in  each."  In 
the  other  case  was  a  very  fine  enlarge- 
ment of  Mary  Garden,  attracting  much 
attention. 

Moving  on  two  blocks  we  come  to  the 
Thuot  Studio  with  one  case,  with  a 
good  display  of  sepia  platinums  on 
cream  mounts,  all  one  size.  Next  door 
we  have  the  Misses  Selby,  showing  a 
few  choice  examples  of  delicate  black 
and  white  platinum  prints  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  the  next 
block  we  have  F.  W.  Tyler,  with  two 
large  cases  showing  some  prominent 
musical  people,  including  Caruso;  many 
ladies  with  flowing  hair  and  draped 
busts;  also  some  colored  prints  that 
would  be  better  left  out.     Some  of  the 


prints  here  have  been  on  exhibition  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

After  leaving  the  Tyler  cases  we 
travel  several  blocks,  passing  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  Gorham's  beauti- 
ful new  building,  stopping  before  the 
small  but  very  neat  case  of  the  Bradley 
Studios,  with  three  or  four  very  choice 
examples  of  the  work  that  has  made 
Bradley  famous.  In  the  next  block 
we  have  the  Gainsboro'  Studio,  with  a 
good  showing  of  black  and  white  plati- 
nums, mostly,  women  and  children, 
with  one  lone  man  in  each  side  of  the 
case.  A  few  doors  higher  up  Frank  B. 
Puffer  has  a  small  case  with  a  single 
portrait  on  either  side.  Puffer  is  trying 
for  the  society  leaders  in  the  male  line, 
one  of  his  exhibits  being  a  portrait 
of  Fredrick  Townsend  Martin — ^the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  control  the 
membership  of  New  York's  Four 
Hundred.  Puffer's  other  example  is 
a  portrait  of  the  Marquess  de  Torre 
Hermosa.  In  this  connection  we  would 
like  to  say  that  a  badly  typewritten 
announcement  on  a  rough  surface  paper 
is  trying  to  the  eyes  and  very  poor 
advertising  for  the  photographer.  Plain 
black  and  white  has  not  been  improved 
upon  for  legibility. 

A  few  doors  above  the  Puffer  case  we 
come  to  the  display  made  by  Helen 
McCaul  and  Elizabeth  Dickson — ^good 
sepia  platinums  of  women  and  children, 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  English  portrait 
painters.  Three  more  blocks  without 
a  pause,  and  after  passing  the  huge  pile 
of  white  marble  that  some  day  will  be 
the  New  York  Public  Library  we  cross 
Forty-second  Street,  and  at  the  busiest 
corner  in  New  York  photography  is 
represented  by  the  small  case  of  the 
Hallen  Studio,  with  a  good  show  of  small 
pictures  of  children  in  neat  frames.  The 
case  also  contains  a  portrait  of  Archie 
Roosevelt,  who  may  possibly  object  to 
being  classed  with  the  "kiddies." 

Histed,  in  the  next  block,  has  a  rather 
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low  case,  not  too  large.  One  side 
showed  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
his  Newport  studio,  the  other  side  of 
the  case  some  pictures  of  handsomely 
gowned  and  bejewelled  ladies,  including 
5ie  Princess  of  Wales.  One  colored 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  blue  dress  and  a 
huge  dog  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Histed's 
fame. 

In  the  next  block  we  have  Japan 
represented  by  Mr.  Koshiba  with  a  case 
of  sepia  platinums  of  handsome  women. 
Here  the  announcement  is  made  that 
portraits  can  be  made  at  home  by  appoint- 
ment. On  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
as  if  to  show  the  friendliness  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  W.  P. 
S.  Earle  hangs  his  case  and  announces 
"the  opening  of  a  studio  for  the  practice 
of  photography."  This  soimds  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  naturally  leads  on  to  an  ''operating 
room,"  which  is  objected  to  in  some 
quarters. 

Now  we  advance  a  few  more  blocks 
and  arrive  at  the  Campbell  Studio, 
with  a  small  but  handsome  case  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance,  with  a  single 
portrait  in  each  case.  Almost  next  door 
Mr.  E.  B.  Core  has  two  very  attractive 
cases  of  his  well-known  child  studies 
in  black  and  white  platinum.  In  the 
next  doorway  we  have  two  large  cases  of 
the  Dupont  Studio.  All  the  prominent 
opera  stars  are  shown  here,  attracting 
an  unusually  large  audience.  Then  in 
the  next  building  we  have  the  Mac- 
Donald  Studio  mentioned  above.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  photographic  block 
on  the  Avenue. 

Crossing  Forty-seventh  Street,  and 
right  across  from  Miss  Helen  Gould's 
town  house,  is  Mr.  Hollinger'&  new 
studio.  His  showcase  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  Think- 
ing that  the  promenader  has  made  up 
his  mind  by  this  time  that  the  photog- 
raphers in  this  district  are  all  specialists 
taking   "men  only"   or   "children   ex- 


clusively," Mr.  HoUinger  rims  the 
following  legend  at  the  bottom  of  his 
case:  "You  can  get  the  highest-grade 
work  at  this  studio — men,  women,  or 
children."  So  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding. You  can  even  bring  a 
Daguerreotype  of  your  great-grand- 
mother and  have  a  fine  enlargement 
made  from  it.  The  strong  point  of  the 
HoUinger  case  is  that  you  are  always 
sure  of  seeing  a  new  display,  which  can 
be  said  of  very  few  cases.  One  point 
Mr.  HoUinger  has  overlooked — ^that  is, 
the  proper  ventUation  of  his  case.  The 
day  we  saw  it  one  side  was  badly 
"steamed,"  obstructing  the.  view  of  the 
pictures. 

A  few  doors  higher  up  Curtis  BeU 
has  a  large  case  of  society  ladies,  of 
whom  Mr.  BeU  photographs  a  goodly 
proportion.  Next  door  Alman  &  Co. 
have  a  handsome  case  of  ladies  and 
chUdren  in  black  and  white  platinum. 

Now  we  take  an  automobUe  ride  for 
many  blocks  of  mansions,  churches, 
hotels,  and  clubs,  aUghting  at  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  where  Dudley  Hoyt  has 
traveUed  "farthest  north,"  facing  W. 
K.  VanderbUt's  splendid  palace,  the 
magnificent  new  Plaza  Hotel,  and  the 
main  entrance  to  Central  Park.  Hoyt's 
studio  has  the  most  prominent  location 
in  the  city,  and  his  name  in  huge  gold 
letters  displayed  on  a  mansard  roof  only 
four  stories  from  the  street  catches  the 
eye  almost  as  soon  as  St.  Gaudens' 
gilded  statue  of  General  Sherman.  The 
handsome  showcase  here  contains  only 
a  single  framed  portrait — a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  style  that  Hoyt  has  made 
famous. 

We  now  turn  south  and  retrace  our 
steps  down  the  other  side  of  the  Avenue, 
the  east  side,  which  is  not  the  popular 
side  for  pedestrians.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  studios  on  this  side. 
At  Forty-first  Street,  and  facing  the  new 
PubUc  Library,  is  the  Mishkin  Studio 
with  a  large  case  of  beautifuUy  framed 
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work  in- sepia  platinum.  Next  door  is 
Ira  L.  Hill,  showing  some  fine  pictures 
of  women  and  children. 

A  few  blocks  down  we  have  the  Gess- 
ford  Studio.  This  case  contains  the 
latest  portrait  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
a  good  likeness  of  Ex-Governor  Black, 
of  New  York.  At  Thirty-second  street, 
at  the  base  of  a  very  tall  building,  Mrs. 
Kasebier  has  a  neat  little  case  with  just 
one  picture  in  either  side.    It  is  quite 


amusing  sometimes  to  stand  here  and 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
supporters  of  "straight  photography." 
A  little  lower  down  we  come  to  the  case 
of  the  Rochlitz  Studio,  with  good  pic- 
tures of  prominent  people  in  the  literary 
and  theatrical  world — and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Fra  Elbertus,  "Here  endeth 
a  little  journey"  to  the  photographic 
showcases  in  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 
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COMPILED  BY  J.  W.   LITTLE. 


Without  further  preamble,  I  desire 
to  explain  that  while  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions below  are  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
from  the  experience  of  others  and  have 
been  drawn  from  numerous  sources  of 
which  I  hereby  make  a  general  ac- 
knowledgment. The  preparation  of 
this  compilation,  however  imsatisfactory 
or  incomplete  it  may  be,  has  involved 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  labor  and  I 
offer  it  to  the  readers  of  The  American 
Annual  of  Photography  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  at  least  be  found  useful  for 
occasional  reference,  even  though  many 
of  the  suggestions  contained  therein 
may  not  be  imanimously  accepted  as 
good  practice.  Reference  to  photo- 
graphing groups,  genre  subjects,  and 
to  the  general  subject  of  composition, 
has  necessarily  been  omitted  for  lack 
of  space. 

Lines  and  Spacing. 

The  lines  of  a  portrait  should  usually 
lead  toward  the  face;  they  should  also 
agree  in  sentiment  with  the  character 
of  the  sitter;  that  is,  they  should  be  soft 

*  Reprinted  by  permissioii  from  the  American 
Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 


and  flowing,  or  rugged  and  pronoimced 
as  the  subject  may  seem  to  require. 

There  should  be  variety  and  ciuires 
in  all  the  lines  of  the  figure.  The  arms 
should  not  hang  loosely  and  slovenly, 
but  should  be  arranged  naturally  and 
show  opposition  to  the  lines  of  the  body 
and  accessories.  In  standing  portraits 
of  women  the  arms  should  usually  be 
so  placed  as  to  show  full  curvature  of 
the  waist. 

Shallow  festoons,  and  arrangements 
following  their  lines,  produce  a  light, 
cheerful  effect,  while  deeply  drooping 
festoons  and  constructions  upon  their 
lines  give  a  heavy  and  solemn  effects 
From  this  may  be  derived  a  hint  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  posing  and  the 
character  of  the  accessories  suitable  for 
various  classes  of  subjects. 

Angles  have  a  separating  effect; 
hence  angles  entering  deeply  into  a  figure 
or  group  should  often  be  avoided  or 
toned  down,  or  they  may  be  obscured 
by  drapery,  etc.  In  other  parts  of  the 
portrait  pronoimced  or  awkward  angles 
may  often  be  obscured  by  other  means, 
as  by  a  backgroimd  which  produces  little 
contrast. 

Right  angles  should  usually  be  avoided 
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in  drapery  and  accessories,  but  may  be 
admitted  in  architectural  features.  For 
this  reason  clothing  of  pronounced 
pattern,  as  large  plaids  or  checks,  is 
difficult  to  arrange  satisfactorily. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  dra- 
pery, like  the  pose,  is  often  best  waited 
for,  rather  than  by  the  operator  attempt- 
ing to  effect  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  figure  should  not 
be  everywhere  visible,  but  portions  of  it 
should  blend  into  the  background  and 
shadows.  Nothing  should  be  allowed, 
however,  to  abruptly  cut  oflf  any  portion 
of  it  so  as  to  make  it  appear  too  thin  or 
as  severed  from  the  body. 

A  portrait  should  show  connection 
with  the  sides  of  the  picture,  either  posi- 
tively or  suggestively;  that  is,  the  mass  of 
the  figure  or  some  portion  of  it  should 
touch  the  sides  or  stretch  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  it  may  be  joined  to  the  sides  in 
some  manner  by  the  accessories.  Where 
this  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal 
line  extending  across  the  portrait,  the 
line  should  appear  to  be  continuous 
and  join  with  the  figure  at  directly 
opposite  sides,  although  it  may  run 
diagonally.  The  joining  of  the  figure 
with  the  sides  may  also  often  be  satisfied 
by  the  use  of  shadows  or  by  a  suitable 
background;  the  effect  may  even  be  pro- 
duced by  gradation  in  the  background. 

The  spaces  intervening  between  the 
portrait  and  the  edges  of  the  print 
should  not  be  uniform  or  consist  of 
rectangular  or  triangular  outlines,  but 
should  be  broken  up  into  irregular 
spaces  either  by  the  pose  of  the  figure 
or  by  the  accessories. 

In  getting  a  good  line  in  the  head 
and  shoulders,  where  space  will  permit 
and  the  lighting  is  under  control,  it 
is  often  better  to  travel  around  the 
sitter  rather  than  to  attempt  to  attain 
the  result  by  having  the  sitter  turn  his 
head;  or  the  sitter  himself  may  be 
asked  to  move  to  various  parts  of  the 
room. 


When  the  head  and  body  face  the 
camera  the  suggestion  is  of  rest  and 
repose.  When  turned  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  body,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  movement  and  animation; 
usually  this  is  the  more  satisfactory. 


Balance:  Symmetry, 

If  a  figure  is  required  for  the  middle 
of  a  panel,  and  the  body  is  turned  to 
one  side,  the  head  may  be  turned  to  the 
other  to  give  balance  and  symmetry. 

A  three-quarter  view  of  the  head  is 
sometimes  preferable  to  a  profile  in  a 
decorative  picture. 

In  a  bust  portrait  the  head  may  some- 
times be  inclined  forward  somewhat 
to  diminish  the  contrast  between  the 
size  of  the  head  and  the  bust,  but  a 
lens  of  short  focus  should  not  be  used 
or  distortion  will  result. 

Stout  people  are  usually  best  posed 
more  or  less  in  profile,  both  for  head 
and  shoulders.  A  seven-eighths  full 
face  is  usually  satisfactory,  but  a  three- 
quarter  face  is  apt  to  look  baggy.  They 
should  usually  be  taken  sitting,  with  but 
little  of  the  figure  showing  and  outlines 
subdued  as  much  as  possible  by  any 
means  which  may  be  expedient. 

A  fat  face  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  light  in  order  to  get  strong  shadows. 
A  thhi  face  should  be  placed  farther 
from  the  light  to  secure  roundness;  the 
lighting  should  also  be  broader. 

Trimming  close  to  a  bust  tends  to 
make  the  person  look  larger  by  contrast 
of  lines. 

In  taking  full-length  portraits  of  men, 
the  weight  of  the  body  should  usually 
not  rest  equally  on  both  feet. 

Old  men  should  usually  be  seated; 
young  men  may  be  standing. 

Old  age  generally  requires  a  more 
vigorous  lighting  than  youth;  that  is, 
the  lighting  should  be  more  contrasty. 

Old    people    generally    look    better 
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against  dark  backgrounds;  young  people 
against  light  backgrounds. 

Give  full  exposure  for  old  people  and 
develop  for  softness. 


Child  Portraiture, 

In  child  portraiture  the  operator 
should  keep  his  own  head  on  a  level 
with  the  camera,  so  that  the  child, 
which  is  usually  inclined  to  look  toward 
the  operator,  will  not  lift  the  eyes  too 
high. 

When  children  are  taken  standing  be 
careful  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  back- 
ground or  the  baseboard  of  the  wall 
does  not  come  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  line  of  the  dress,  which  is  likely  to 
occur  with  short  dresses. 

It  is  hard  to  pose  children  in  any  spe- 
cial position,  and  it  is  therefore  usually 
better  to  allow  them  to  assume  natural 
poses  for  themselves  and  await  a  favor- 
able opportimity  before  releasing  the 
shutter. 

In  a  well-lighted  studio,  instantaneous 
photographs  of  children  may  be  taken 
by  using  rapid  plates,  a  lens  working  at 
large  aperture,  and  a  focal  plane  shutter. 

Puppies,  parrots,  kittens,  soap  bub- 
bles, toys,  etc.,  are  useful  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  yoimg  children  and  di- 
verting them  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
photographed. 

A  very  young  child,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  it,  may  often  be  more 
easily  photographed  at  home  than  in 
a  studio,  where  the  surroundings  are 
strange  to  it.  At  home  it  may  be 
propped  up  in  its  pillow  or  crib  and 
more  easily  controlled,  although  the 
lighting  may  not  be  so  good. 

As  the  element  of  mystery,  so  often 
useful  in  other  compositions,  is  of  little 
use  in  pictures  of  children,  they  may 
well  be  taken  in  a  strongly  lighted  or 
open-air  studio. 

To   avoid    frightening    children   the 


camera  may  often  be  concealed  from 
them,  or  even  located  outside  the  studio 
proper. 

Young  people,  or  those  without  pro- 
nounced character,  should  not  be  too 
sharply  focussed,  but  the  focus  should 
be  rendered  soft. 

When  small  children  are  photo- 
graphed at  home,  it  is  often  better  to 
place  the  camera  directly  in  the  window 
in  order  to  get  broad  lighting  and  so 
lessen  the  exposure.  The  blind,  if  light 
colored,  may  also  be  raised  overhead 
and  extended  horizontally  into  the  room 
and  used  as  a  reflector.  Older  persons, 
with  pronouced  features  which  cannot 
be  wdl  lighted,  may  often  be  treated 
in  this  way  with  advantage  also.  The 
lighting  by  this  method  is,  of  course, 
necessarily  flat,  but  may  be  controlled 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  light  and 
dark  screens.  Generally  speaking,  this 
method  of  lighting  is  not  recommended 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  as  where 
the  light  is  poor,  the  lens  slow  and  nec- 
essarily of  short  focus  to  get  the  subject 
suflSciently  near  the  window.  , 

When  photographing  children  out- 
doors, orthochromatic  plates,  and  if 
possible  a  light  ray  filter,  should  be  used 
to  get  better  flesh  rendering. 


Figure  Portraits, 

Tall  people  may  be  made  to  appear 
shorter  by  giving  more  space  above  the 
head.  Short  people  may  have  the  head 
nearer  to  the  top  of  the  print  if  it  is 
desired  to  conceal  their  shortness  of 
stature. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  an 
effective  way  of  treating  a  short  lady 
standing  is  to  use  a  polished  wood  floor, 
the  reflections  upon  which  produce  an 
elongation  of  the  vertical  lines  o  th 
figure;  that  the  effect  of  polished  wood 
can  be  produced  by  having  the  floor  cov- 
ered with  linoleum  and  wetting^it  pre- 
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vious  to  the  exposure.  This  might  be 
useful,  but  is  hardly  always  expedient. 

If  the  dress  is  long  enough  a  short 
subject  may  stand  on  a  block  of  wood, 
or  a  book  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness to  increase  her  height  somewhat. 
Another  way  is  to  place  beside  her  a  low 
chair,  which  will  increase  her  apparent 
height  by  comparison. 

Correct  drawing  cannot  be  obtained 
imder  six  feet  distance  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  camera,  and  this  distance 
should  be  considerably  greater  if  pos- 
sible, particularly  for  large  faces,  to  pre- 
vent distortion.  Full  figures  in  rooms 
look  better  if  they  can  be  placed  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  to 
give  better  perspective. 

In  raising  or  lowering  the  camera,  in 
taking  full  figures,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  effect  on  perspective;  that  is, 
producing  a  low  or  high  horizon  or  van- 
ishing point. 

The  legs  of  men  in  a  standing  position 
are  often  better  left  out.  Three-quarter 
views  of  men  standing  are  also  difficult. 

In  a  seated  figure  the  lines  of  the  arms 
should  not  follow  too  closely  the  lines  of 
the  arms  of  the  chair. 


Expression. 

Never  have  bald  heads  face  the  camera 
squarely  or  look  downward. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  use  a 
blue-ray  screen  over  the  lens  when  pho- 
tographing a  brunette  dressed  in  white. 

A  dark  person  should  usually  have  a 
stronger  lighting  than  a  person  of  light 
complexion. 

Brunettes  usually  look  better  in  broad 
lighting;  blondes  in  white  may  look 
better  in  shadow  lighting. 

The  hair  and  face  should  harmonize  in 
the  photograph;  that  is,  a  blonde  face 
shoidd  not  appear  to  have  dark  hair  nor 
a  bnmette  face  to  have  light  hair.  This 
calls  for  discrimination  in  lighting  and 


in  the  use  of  light  screens,  and  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates 
and  ray  filters. 

For  colored  people  use  a  very  dark 
background. 

If  a  fair  person  be  placed  in  a  strong 
light,  the  contrasts  between  the  lighted 
and  shadow  sides  of  the  face  are  in- 
creased. For  the  same  reason  the  back- 
ground should  not  be  too  dark. 

It  is  difiicult  to  get  strength  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fair  person  in  a  full-face  position. 
Blue  eyes  should  be  in  shadow  if  non- 
orthochromatic  plates  are  used. 

The  eyes  should  be  directed  in  the 
general  (Erection  toward  which  the  head 
is  turned;  that  is,  the  direction  of  the 
gaze  should  be  natural  and  not  contrari- 
wise. Up-turned  eyes  give  a  stupid 
expression. 

The  eyes  should  not  ordinarily  look 
directly  at  the  camera,  even  in  fiill-face 
position,  but  the  subject  should  always 
have  some  object  back  of  the  camera 
upon  which  to  fix  the  eyes,  to  prevent 
staring. 

A  good  eye-rest  consists  of  a  large 
portrait  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
moved  to  any  position.  The  print 
should  not  be  one  of  fine  detail,  but 
rather  one  which  can  be  well  made  out 
at  a  distance. 

Prominent  eyes  should  be  turned  away 
from  the  camera.  Deep-set  eyes  require 
diffused  lighting. 

Small  eyes  may  look  upward  some- 
what or  the  chin  may  be  depressed, 
leaving  the  gaze  horizontal;  large  eyes 
contrarily. 

If  the  eyes  look  downward,  some  claim 
that  the  hands  should  be  included  in 
the  portrait. 

If  one  eyebrow  is  higher  than  the 
other,  it  may  be  turned  away  from  the 
camera  so  that  its  greater  height  will 
not  be  emphasized. 

If  one  eye  is  larger  than  the  other, 
usually  take  the  larger  eye  to  give  better 
perspective.     If   the   lens   is   of   short 
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focus,  however,  the  reverse  should  be 
done  if  the  exposure  is  made  at  dose 
range. 

If  the  exposure  be  long  enough,  the 
subject  may  blink  the  eyes  to  avoid  a 
strained  expression. 

Where  there  is  a  puflBness  in  the  eye, 
or  a  double  chin,  rub  on  a  little  yellow 
powder  with  chamois  skin.  This  may 
also  be  used  effectively  on  a  bald  head 
or  on  white  hair  mixed  with  gray. 

To  get  an  effect  of  action,  the  exposure 
may  be  made  before  the  subject  is  fully 
posed.  The  operator  may  use  a  long 
tube  and  keep  the  bulb  in  the  hand 
behind  the  back  and  out  of  sight.  If 
a  three-quarter  or  other  view  is  wanted, 
he  may  move  himself  to  the  desired 
position  and  have  the  subject  look  to- 
ward him  instead  of  toward  the  wall. 

In  lighting  the  face  care  must  be  exer- 
cised about  pointing  the  camera  upward 
or  downward;  that  is,  having  it  too  high 
or  too  low,  as  it  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  modelling. 

A  high  forehead  may  be  lowered  by 
depressing  the  head,  and  so  having  more 
of  the  hair  show.  Should  the  subject 
have  an  upturned  nose,  the  camera  may 
either  be  raised  or  the  head  depressed. 

If  the  camera  is  too  high,  and  the 
subject  close  by,  the  head  will  appear 
disproportionately  large,  the  neck  short, 
and  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  subject 
will  have  the  appearance  of  falling  for- 
ward in  the  portrait;  if  too  low  the  head 
will  appear  too  small  and  as  if  receding. 

On  account  of  the  nearer  position  of 
the  camera,  a  large  head  will  require  a 
longer  exposure  than  a  full-length  por- 
trait. 

Place  the  camera  rather  high  when  it 
is  desired  to  avoid  emphasizing  the  nos- 
trils. Persons  with  snub  noses  should 
not  have  the  head  directed  upward, 
while  those  with  long  noses  should  not 
have  the  head  directed  downward.  A 
drooping  nose  should  be  taken  with  the 
head  slightly  thrown  back. 


By  skilful  lighting,  irregular  or  crooked 
noses  may  be  straightened  in  the  portrait. 
They  should  usually  be  in  shadow.  A 
crooked  nose  is  more  noticeable  on  a 
full-face  portrait;  its  curvature  should 
be  turned  toward  rather  than  away  from 
the  lens  if  taken  three-quarters. 

A  broad  nose  should  not  be  taken  full- 
face,  nor  a  hooked  nose  in  profile.  A 
round  or  fiat  nose  should  be  usually 
taken  in  profile  or  three-quarters,  as 
may  seem  best.  A  bridge  or  bony  nose 
should  be  taken  three-quarter  and  in 
shadow. 

The  Features. 

A  strong  shadow  on  the  face  cast  by 
the  nose  suggests  a  large  nose;  absence 
of  shadow  tends  to  soften  the  nose. 

Avoid  top  lighting  with  an  aquiline 
nose. 

The  shadow  cast  by  the  nose  should 
never  quite  meet  the  shadow  on  the 
shaded  side  of  the  face.  Some  light 
should  be  refiected  by  the  cheek  to 
throw  light  on  the  shaded  side  of  the 
face. 

A  wide  mouth  should  not  be  taken 
full-face.  If  the  lips  turn  down,  the 
poise  of  the  head  should  not  be  such  as 
to  exaggerate  them.  A  projecting  chin 
or  a  protruding  lip  should  not  be  taken 
in  profile. 

Side-face  poses  are  best  when  dealing 
with  people  with  large  mouths,  prom- 
inent ears,  eyes  of  different  sizes  or 
eyebrows  of  different  levels.  Full-face 
poses  are  best  in  cases  of  small  mouths, 
receding  foreheads,  and  occasionally  of 
badly  proportioned  noses. 

People  who  do  not  dose  the  mouth 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  mouth 
naturally,  but  it  should  be  placed  in 
shadow.  When  the  teeth  show  they 
should  also  usually  be  placed  in  shadow. 

Large  ears  should  not  be  taken  full- 
face,  and  the  side  toward  the  camera 
should  be  in  shadow. 
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A  subject  much  freckled  may  be  put 
slightly  out  of  focus  to  minimize  the 
retouching. 

When  the  camera  is  brought  dose  up 
there  is  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  face; 
-when  it  is  farther  back  the  face  will  look 
broader. 

If  head-rests  are  used  first  pose  the 
sitter,  then  adjust  the  head-rest  to  the 
■sitter  and  not  the  sitter  to  the  head-rest. 
If  the  lens  will  work  at  large  aperture 
and  the  light  is  good,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
the  use  of  head-rests  altogether. 

Sharp  elbow  angles  are  diflScult  to  pose 
satisfactorily. 

The  operator  should  not  move  from 
his  position  when  a  settled  pose  has  been 
determined  upon  and  arranged  and  he  is 
ready  to  make  the  exposure,  as  this  may 
•disturb  the  subject. 

In  profiles  a  little  more  space  may  be 
left  in  front  of  the  face  in  focussing  or 
in  trimming. 

Profiles  do  not  give  as  characteristic 
a  likeness  imless  the  face  is  dominated 
by  the  nose  or  the  chin,  rather  than  by 
the  eyes  and  mouth. 

A  stooping  figure  should  not  have  the 
lx)dy  taken  in  profile. 

Full-face  portraits  tend  to  show  up 
any  serious  lack  of  symmetry  in  the 
features. 

The  swing-bac^  may  be  used  to  get  the 
knees  in  focus  without  using  a  smaller 
stop,  provided  the  subject  is  not  too 
■dose  to  the  camera.  The  side  swing 
may  be  used  to  get  the  near  shoulder  in 
iocus  in  large  figure  studies. 

If  the  subject  is  too  sdf-conscious,  it 
is  often  a  good  rule  for  the  operator  to 
make  a  pretended  exposure,  when  the 
subject  will  probably  rdax  and  the 
shutter  may  be  rdeased.  Always  try 
to  engage  the  sitter  in  some  subject  in 
which  he  is  interested,  so  that  he  may 
forget  himself.  His  characteristic  poses 
and  gestures  may  be  best  observed 
before  he  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
camera. 


Accessories. 

Pliant  things,  such  as  chiffon,  lace, 
furs,  etc.,  lend  themsdves  more  readily 
to  grace  of  outline  than  do  silk  and  satin, 
while  dull  cloth  is  more  conducive  to 
breadth. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  arranging  the 
accessories,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
newspaper  or  book  hdd  in  the  hand,  that 
the  attention  may  not  be  drawn  away 
from  the  head.  Balance  may  often  be 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong 
light  by  the  use  of  some  accessory  or 
otherwise,  to  serve  as  a  background  for 
the  head,  the  secondary  light  being  toned 
down  and  so  concentrating  the  interest 
in  the  head  and  face.  There  should  be 
but  one  leading  light,  which  should  usu- 
ally be  the  head  and  one  leading  line, 
which  should  lead  toward  the  head;  a 
study  of  inverted  photographs  is  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  lines  and  spaces. 

The  accessories  should  be  employed 
to  repeat  the  lights.  The  light  of  the 
face  should  be  several  times  repeated 
throughout  the  picture  in  fainter  tones, 
but  there  should  be  no  exact  equality 
in  any  of  the  repetitions,  neither  should 
there  be  too  many,  but  the  chief  mass 
of  white  should  be  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced and  have  no  rival. 

Be  careful  to  have  the  background 
and  accessories  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  sitter  and  his  costume.  Modds 
should  also  fit  their  occupation;  as,  for 
instance,  a  tennis  girl  should  be  well 
formed  physically. 

Jewdry  should  usually  not  be  worn 
imless  it  be  of  a  character  that  will  pho- 
tograph well  and  not  reflect  the  lights 
strongly.  Should  it  do  so  it  should  be 
remedied  in  retouching. 

Hands. 

As  a  general  rule  the  hands  should 
not  be  placed  directly  bdow  the  head. 
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although  one  of  the  hands  might  be 
so  placed  if  the  other  carried  the  greater 
interest,  as  might  be  the  case  were  it 
holding  a  book,  etc.,  and  the  lines 
rimning  toward  it  from  the  head  were 
stronger. 

The  hands  should  not  be  placed  oppo- 
site each  other,  nor,  when  considered 
with  the  head,  form  a  triangle  or  other 
geometrical  outline.  Sometimes  it  is 
better  to  subordinate  them  in  tone;  to 
that  end  they  may  be  placed  in  shadow 
and  should  usually  show  the  edges  only. 
The  fingers  should  be  partly  folded,  but 
should  rest  naturally. 

If  the  hands  are  placed  close  together 
they  are  likely  to  be  too  insistent,  unless 
skilfully  posed  and  subdued  in  lighting. 

The  background  for  the  hands  should 
be  carefully  considered.  If  the  hand 
touches  the  face  it  should  not  press  so 
hard  as  to  cause  distortion  of  the  feat- 
ures. In  this  case  the  hand  and  the  side 
of  the  face  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
may  be  placed  in  shadow. 

First  allow  the  sitter  to  drop  his  hands 
in  his  own  way,  as  the  result  will  prob- 
ably be  more  natural.  If  imsatisfactory 
they  may  then  be  posed  or  omitted. 

Poses  of  the  hands  adopted  in  painting 
cannot  always  be  followed  in  photog- 
raphy, on  account  of  the  exaggerated 
perspective  produced  by  the  lens  and  for 
other  reasons. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  swing- 
back  to  get  the  hands  in  focus,  as  it 
further  increases  the  size  of  the  hands. 
It  should  be  remembered  here  that  the 
length  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist  is 
about  the  same  as  from  the  forehead  to 
the  chin. 

Lighting, 

In  order  to  preserve  tonal  values  and 
still  concentrate  the  light  on  the  face,  it 
is  better  to  do  so  by  placing  the  face  in 
strong  light  than  to  darken  the  tone  of 
the  hands  artificially. 


A  vertical  light  is  best  for  a  roimd  face 
to  give  relief.  A  front  horizontal  light  is 
best  for  heavy  eyebrows,  sunken  eyes, 
and  prominent  features.  A  top  light 
gives  better  character  to  the  eyes,  but 
is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  mouth.  Where 
there  is  little  projection  to  the  brows,  a 
top  light  may  often  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

If  the  arrangement  of  the  blinds  to 
secure  proper  lighting  be  once  ascer- 
tained, almost  any  effect  can  be  secured 
by  moving  the  sitter  and  by  the  use  of 
head  screens  without  moving  the  blinds. 

Some  operators  consider  that  the  best 
effect  of  lighting  is  secured  when  the  catch 
lights  fall  on  the  eyes  properly  securing 
the  different  effects,  such  as  broad  light- 
ing, Rembrandt  lighting,  etc.,  by  moving 
the  camera  around  the  sitter.  For 
most  lightings  the  subject  should  look 
forward  with  the  face  about  parallel  to 
and  slightly  back  of  the  sideUght,  with 
the  Ught  falling  upon  the  head  at  an 
angle  of  about  sixty-five  degrees. 

For  diffusion  of  lighting  some  oper- 
ators use  a  large  screen  composed  of 
tracing  cloth,  which  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  skylight  and  the  sitter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shut  out  all  direct  illumi- 
nation excepting  that  which  is  permitted 
to  pass  through  an  aperture  about  two 
feet  square  in  the  centre  of  the  screen. 
Others  use  an  open  light,  corrected  by 
opaque  screens  between  the  subject  and 
the  light,  to  produce  luminous  shadows  in 
the  subject  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
of  short  exposure. 

If  the  lighting  is  harsh,  lengthen  the 
exposure  and  shorten  development;  if 
flat,  shorten  the  exposure  and  lengthen 
the  development. 

Softness  may  be  produced  by  removing 
the  subject  from  the  Ught  and  allowing 
a  larger  area  of  light  to  enter. 

More  brilliant  lighting  can  always  be 
obtained  on  bright  days  than  on  dull 
days,  as  the  light  is  more  diffused,  and 
faster   plates    must    be    used    in    dull 
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weather,  which  do  not  give  as  much 
latitude  as  slower  plates.  If  slow  plates 
are  used  it  is  often  necessary  to  cUffuse 
the  light  on  bright  days  to  soften  con- 
trasts. 

When  orthochromatic  plates  are  used, 
,  the  light  on  the  sitter  should  be  screened 
by  pale  yellow  blinds  when  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  use  a  ray  screen  over  the 
lens.  If  panchromatic  plates  are  used, 
such  blinds  will  not  be  necessary. 

If  there  is  no  blue  or  violet  in  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  of  no  advantage  to  use  a  ray 
filter  in  connection  with  orthochromatic 
plates,  and  they  may  be  used  without  it; 
or  the  light  falling  upon  the  blue  may  be 
shielded  by  an  opaque  screen. 

The  use  of  ray  filters  in  connection 
with  orthochromatic  plates  tends  to  in- 
crease contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The 
lighting,  then,  should  therefore  be  some- 
what more  diffused. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  not  always 
desirable  in  portraiture,  as  in  the  case  of 
contrasting  blue  and  white  strips,  which 
might  be  rendered  to  contrasty.  The 
use  of  orthochromatic  plates,  however, 
tends  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  re- 
touching. Flat  lighting  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face  is  more  suggestive  of 
youth;  more  contrast  is  suggestive  of 
age  and  character. 

Thin  faces  should  have  diffused  light- 
ing, which  tends  to  make  them  look 
more  full,  while  hard  lighting  tends  to 
give  more  expression  to  round  faces. 

High-lights  upon  or  surrounded  by 
light  tones  give  suavity  and  gentleness  of 
modelling.  In  a  face  this  lighting  pro- 
duces flatness,  and  is  therefore  adapted 
to  faces  which  are  wrinkled  and  thin, 
where  these  qualities  are  apt  to  appear 
too  pronounced. 

High-Ughts  against  deep  shadows  give 
brilliancy  and  produce  ruggedness  and 
angularity.  This  is  a  good  lighting  for 
faces  inclined  toward  flatness  or  having 
-  little  elevation  of  the  features,  and  tends 
to  bring  out  expression. 


A  flatter  lighting  is  required  for  a  pro- 
file than  for  a  three-quarter  or  full  face. 

The  more  at  right  angles  the  light, 
sitter,  and  camera  are  placed  with 
respect  to  each  other,  the  longer  the 
exposure  required  on  account  of  the 
greater  portion  of  shadow  showing  in 
the  portrait. 

Reflectors  are  useful  for  lighting  up 
shadows  cast  on  backgrounds  or  other 
portions  of  the  picture.  A  note  should 
always  be  taken  as  to  what  extent  the 
reflector  throws  light  on  the  background 
as  well  as  on  the  sitter. 


Reflectors, 

To  avoid  giving  a  harsh  light,  the  re- 
flector should  be  large  and  at  some  dis- 
tance away.  When  used  for  the  head 
and  shoulders  only  it  should  be  small, 
close  to  the  subject,  and  just  out  of  range 
of  the  lens. 

A  pure  white  reflector  is  apt  to  cast  too 
strong  a  reflection  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face,  producing  second  catch  lights 
in  the  eyes. 

A  reflector  on  the  floor  will  reduce 
shadows  under  the  chin  and  nose. 

When  a  white  screen  is  used  between 
the  subject  and  the  lights  for  diffusing 
the  light,  the  exposure  may  be  somewhat 
less. 

When  using  a  white  side  screen  for 
diffusing,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  have 
one  or  two  very  small  dark  screens  to 
cut  off  the  light  from  the  shoulder  or 
from  the  hands  in  case  they  should  be 
posed  against  a  dark  ground. 

In  general,  the  principles  governing 
the  lighting  and  posing  of  a  portrait  in 
the  studio  will  also  apply  to  portraiture 
by  an  ordinary  window,  although  the 
source  of  light  being  smaller  and  less 
under  control  it  is  more  diflScult,  and 
effects  cannot  be  obtained  in  such 
variety. 

Owing  to  the  concentrated  lighting 
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when  using  an  ordinary  window,  the 
■scale  from  light  to  dark  in  the  composi- 
tion should  be  short;  the  subject  should 
be  as  well  lighted  as  possible,  the  light 
diffused,  the  shadows  illuminated  by 
reflectors,  and  the  exposure  ample. 

A  sheet  of  white  cardboard  may  often 
be  placed  outside  the  window  at  an  angle 
to  secure  better  lighting  where  the  light 
is  obstructed  by  high  walls  or  other 
objects. 

A  shaded  window  at  a  considerable 
<iistance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
may  often  be  utilized  to  light  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face,  but  the  light  from  it 
should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  produce 
flatness  or  cross  lighting. 

If  the  walls  of  the  room  are  too  light, 
or  the  light  from  other  windows  in  the 
room  is  strong  and  difficult  to  control,  a 
dark  reflector  may  be  used  to  tone  down 
the  light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face. 

If  daylight  is  insufficient  in  at-home 
portraiture,  the  side  opposite  the  source 
of  light  may  be  sometimes  lighted  by 
a  small  supplementary  flashlight,  using 
plain  magnesium. 

By  seating  the  subject  low,  as  with 
children,  he  may  be  placed  farther  from 
the  window;  the  farther  from  the 
window,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
lighting. 

A  good  lighting  may  be  secured  by  an 
ordinary  window,  by  placing  the  subject 
the  same  distance  from  the  window  as 
the  width  of  the  window  and  even  with 
its  farthest  edge.  Cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  with  a  dark  shade  and 
raise  it  to  the  same  height  as  the  head  of 
the  subject;  then  turn  the  head  of  the 
subject  imtil  the  eye  in  shadow  can  just 
see  the  window. 

Dress  Draperies. 

When  the  dress  is  dark  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  should  be  covered  with 
some  translucent  material,  in  order  that 
the  dress  may  receive  sufficient  exposure. 


Violent  contrasts  in  clothing,  acces- 
sories, or  color  should  be  avoided  or 
controlled  in  lighting.  A  large  mass  of 
dark  or  light,  such  as  a  black  or  white 
dress,  must  be  partly  lost  in  the  shadow 
or  in  the  background  in  places,  or  it 
must  be  relieved  in  some  other  way,  as 
by  a  strong  effect  of  contrast.  White 
objects  should  usually  show  relief  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  odier  unite  with  the 
shadow  or  background  to  prevent  their 
appearing  to  be  inlaid. 

Figures  in  silk  and  satin  dresses 
should  be  so  lighted  that  the  face  only 
is  in  strong  light,  to  prevent  spottiness 
by  reflections. 

When  photographing  a  subject  in  a 
white  dress,  compromise  between  over- 
and  underexposure  of  the  face.  Rib- 
bons, etc.,  may  be  retouched  a  little 
and  the  face  held  back  while  printing. 
Woollens  and  colors  which  absorb  the 
light  require  more  exposure. 

If  white  drapery  must  be  used  it  is 
better  to  have  it  of  wool,  which  absorbs 
the  light  better  than  cotton.  Non- 
halation  plates  are  best.  A  painter's 
comb,  having  about  twelve  teeth  to  the 
inch,  placed  in  front  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  lens,  if  properly  used,  will  serve 
to  partially  cut  off  the  light  falling  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

When  it  is  intended  to  vignette  por- 
traits, the  sitter  should  not  wear  clothing 
of  marked  contrasts  or  patterns;  white 
drapery  is  perhaps  best.  The  back- 
ground should  be  light  and  plain,  or 
somewhat  graduated;  the  light  should 
come  rather  from  the  front,  the  focus 
should  not  be  too  sharp,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  sitter  should  not  be  looking  directly 
toward  the  camera;  exposure  and  devel- 
opment should  be  so  controlled  that  the 
face  will  not  appear  in  the  print  as  very 
much  darker  or  lighter  than  the  back- 
ground. 

Black  vignettes  may  be  obtdned  by 
placing  a  vignetter  inside  the  camera  and 
about  two  inches  from  the  ground  glass. 
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Vignetted  photographs  are  not  par- 
ticularly in  good  taste,  as  they  prevent 
proper  spacing  and  uniting  of  the  sub- 
ject with  the  margins  of  the  picture, 
and,  moreover,  are  apt  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  been  printed  in 
that  way  to  conceal  defects  wldch  would 
otherwise  appear. 


Bdckgrounds. 

When  a  light  background  is  used  the 
lighting  should  be  flat,  and  a  lighter 
range  of  tones  should  be  employed  .on 
the  face  than  with  a  dark  background, 
when  the  general  lighting  should  have 
more  contrast. 

When  using  a  painted  background,  the 
light  should  fall  from  the  same  source 
as  the  shadows  indicate  as  painted  on 
the  background. 

Where  strong  contrasts  are  desirable, 
it  is  usually  better  to  put  a  light  figiu-e 
against  a  dark  background  than  a  dark 
figure  against  a  light  background. 

A  dark  background  generally  gives 
more  importance  to  the  head  than  does 
a  light  backgroimd.  Dark  clothes  are 
less  noticeable  against  a  dark  back- 
groimd,  and  light  clothes  against  a  light 
background. 

The  figure  should  usually  not  show 
too  hard  against  the  background,  but 
should  merge  into  it  at  some  parts  to 
produce  one  scheme  of  light  and  shade. 

The  background  should  never  show  a 
greater  degree  of  light  and  shade  than 
does  the  principal  part  of  the  picture. 

When  it  is  desired  to  subdue  the  back- 
ground and  accessories,  negatives  may 
be  given  a  short  exposure  and  shadows 
strengthened  with  matt  varnish  on  the 
back,  while  detail  may  be  strengthened 
by  retouching  on  the  film  side  and 
the  portrait  printed  on  rough  paper  to 
soften  the  lines  of  the  retouching.  Un- 
desirable portions  of  the  background 
may  be  eliminated  by  reduction;  various 


other  modifications  may  be  made  also  hy 
reduction  and  spotting,  as  practised  in 
some  studios. 

The  light  and  shade  values  of  either 
plain  light  or  dark  backgrounds  may  be 
variously  modified  by  setting  them  at 
different  angles,  either  laterally  or  hori- 
zontally, with  respect  to  the  source  of 
light.  This  may  also  be  done  by  re- 
flecting light  on  various  parts  of  the 
background  or  by  screening  part  of  it 
from  the  light. 

When  graded  backgrounds  are  used^ 
care  should  be  exercised  that  undue 
prominence  is  not  given  to  those  parts- 
of  the  subject  coming  against  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  backgroimd.  Some  oper- 
ators are  opposed  to  the  use  of  artificial 
and  graduated  backgroimds,  and  use 
various  plain  fabrics  in  their  stead. 
Brown  and  gray  paper  often  make  very 
serviceable  backgroimds. 

The  distance  of  the  background  from 
thfe  sitter  should  be  studied  with  the 
lighting.  Atmosphere  is  more  easily 
secured  with  a  gray  background. 

A  full-length  portrait  should  have 
plenty  of  background  space. 

For  a  good  likeness,  a  light  back- 
groimd is  preferable;  for  a  study,  dark 
background  is  usually  best. 

With  a  white  background  a  longer 
exposure  is  usually  required  to  avoid 
contrasts.  With  a  dark  background  the 
exposure  should  generally  be  shorter,  as 
the  lights  of  the  face  are  then  shown 
with  greater  clearness.  Development  in. 
either  case  should  not  be  prolonged. 

If  a  background  has  creases  in  it, 
it  may  be  kept  moving  during  the  ex- 
posure. 

A  simple  background  may  be  impro- 
vised by  the  use  of  the  open  doorway  of 
a  darkened  room,  or  the  door  itself,  by  a 
suitable  choice  of  angle,  may  sometimes 
be  made  to  act  as  a  graduated  back- 
ground. 

When  taking  a  portrait  outdoors  it  is- 
often  better  not  to  attempt  to  pose,  but 
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to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  and 
then  snap  the  shutter. 

When  a  bust  picture  is  taken  outdoors 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  have  the  subject 
standing. 

The  same  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  lighting  of  a  face  outdoors  as  in- 
doors. This  condition  may  usually  be 
met  by  a  suitable  choice  of  location. 


Outdoor  Work. 

An  outdoor  portrait  should  convey  the 
feeling  that  it  was  taken  outdoors.  The 
subjects  should  usually  be  in  loose  com- 
fortable costume.  Rustic  seats  may  be 
used,  but  do  not  use  chairs  or  other 
paraphernalia  belonging  to  the  house. 
The  subject  and  the  surroundings  should 
not  be  incongruous. 

The  background  in  outdoor  portrait- 
ure should  be  fairly  well  in  focus,  but  it 
should  be  sufficiently  diffused  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  atmosphere  behind  the  sub- 
ject. If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very 
undesirable  background,  it  should  be 
entirely  out  of  focus,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  cause  distraction. 

Be  sure  that  the  background  is  not  too 
elaborate,  unless  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  be  a  pictorial  photograph,  in  which 
event  the  figures  should  be  small  and 
subordinated  to  the  former.  The  sky, 
unless  subdued,  should  not  show  close 
to  the  figures,  and  the  background  should 
not  admit  spots  of  light. 

A  too  strong  light,  even  indoors,  con- 
tracts the  pupils  as  well  as  the  eyelids; 
therefore,  when  taking  portraits  out- 
doors and  in  strong  light,  be  careful  to 
see  that  the  light  does  not  strain  the  eyes 
of  the  subject.  The  eyes  should  rest  on 
some  dark  object  to  avoid  squinting,  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  of  light  color.  If  the 
sun  is  shining  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  at  the  back  of  the  subject  and  facing 
the  camera,  although  it  should  of  course 
not  fall  directly  on  the  subject,  and  the 


head  should  not  come  directly  against 
the  sky. 

A  position  near  a  large  tree  is  often  a 
good  one  in  outdoor  portraiture,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  shutting  oflf  the  light 
from  one  side  and  the  branches  softening 
the  light  from  above.  The  comer  of  two 
walls  joining  at  right  angles  and  in  shade 
is  often  available  as  a  good  position,  but 
an  artificial  background  generally  must 
be  used.  If  the  light  is  too  strong  from 
above,  it  should  be  softened  by  a  piece 
of  muslin  suspended  over  the  sitter. 

The  exposure  outdoors  will  be  gov- 
erned by  conditions,  but  it  will  usually 
be  about  three  times  that  required  for 
a  landscape  under  similar  conditions.  If 
there  are  buildings  near,  shutting  oflF 
much  of  the  light,  the  exposure  required 
may  be  greater. 

A  studio  stand  may  be  improvised  by 
making  a  collapsible  triangle  of  laths, 
fitting  it  with  bed  rollers,  and  using  it  as 
a  base  for  a  tripod  by  inserting  the  legs 
in  holes  on  the  upper  side  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  triangle. 


Miscellany. 

An  anastigmat  thrown  out  of  focus 
does  not  give  as  agreeable  definition 
as  a  cheaper  lens  (unless  it  is  equipped 
with  a  diffusing  device)  because  of  the 
extreme  contrast  between  the  portions  in 
and  out  of  focus. 

The  lens  should  be  racked  out  when 
it  is  desired  to  produce  diffusion  in  por- 
traiture. The  focus  should  never  be  so 
soft  as  to  destroy  textures. 

A  lens  of  rather  long  focus  is  best  and 
it  should  be  fitted  with  a  lens  shade, 
whether  indoors  or  out. 

The  focus  should  usually  be  sharpest 
in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  portrait, 
which  is  most  often  the  head;  this  may 
often  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  swing-back  and  a  lens  of  large 
aperture. 
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Cap  exposures  may  be  made  where 
there  is  necessity  for  silent  shutter  and 
it  is  not  available. 

Do  not  attempt  to  represent  outdoor 
effects  in  the  studio.  If  the  figures  are 
in  outdoor  costume,  an  imitation  stone 
wall  or  fence  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary. In  general,  however,  artificial 
gates,  fences,  balustrades,  etc.,  should 
.  be  avoided. 

The  environment  of  the  sitter  in  the 
operating  room  should  be  light  and 
cheerful.  The  furniture  should  not  be 
obtrusive  and  the  upholstery  should  be 
plain,  not  patterned.  The  walls  should 
be  of  light  gray;  the  floor  may  be  laid 
with  matting  or  a  simple  carpet  pattern, 
though  these  are  often  a  disadvantage 
when  moving  the  position  of  the  camera 
and  furniture. 

Furniture  of  old  and  rustic  patterns 
look  artistic  in  the  reception  room. 
The  room  should  be  well  furnished  and 
decorated.  Some  professionals  prefer 
that  pictures  hung  in  the  studio  diould 
consist  of  engravings  or  platinum  prints 
of  the  old  masters,  choosing  for  this 
purpose  pictures  which  are  not  so  well 
known  as  to  be  lacking  in  interest,  and 
occasionally  hanging  with  them  some  of 
the  photographer's  own  best  produc- 
tions. Old  armor,  vases,  etc.,  may  also 
be  used  to  decorate  the  studio,  and  are 
likely  to  elicit  interest  on  the  part  of 
patrons.  The  waQs  should  be  of  some 
quiet  color. 

The  show  window  should  be  kept  at- 
tractive, and  the  samples  of  work  dis- 
played should  be  changed  often  so  that 
the  public  will  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  something  new.  Where 
high-class  work  is  done,  only  a  few 
selected  pictures  should  be  displayed; 
where  the  work  is  of  a  cheaper  grade 
the  pictures  displayed  should  be  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  variety. 

The  inside  covering  of  packages  of 
photographs    for    mailing    look    better 


sealed  with  a  label  of  artistic  design 
than  tied  with  twine. 

,  A  proof  should  seldom  be  sent  to  a 
customer  from  a  wholly  imretouched 
negative,  as  it  is  likely  to  make  a  bad 
impression. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  name  of  the 
studio  on  the  back  of  mounts,  but  if  on 
the  face  it  should  be  small,  of  artistic 
lettering,  and  of  a  color  to  harmonize 
with  the  print. 

It  is  usually  better  to  yield  to  a  client's 
wishes  and  make  one  negative  in  the 
position  or  with  the  accessories  desired 
by  him,  and  then  make  another  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  own  judgment.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  will  choose  the 
latter  when  the  proofs  are  sent  him,  or 
he  may  even  increase  his  order  by  order- 
ing prints  from  both. 

It  is  always  better  to  grant  a  resitting 
than  to  lose  the  good- will  of  a  customer 
and  his  friends  by  sending  out  bad  or 
indifferent  work.  Remember  that  all 
work  sent  out  is  an  advertisement  for 
you,  either  to  your  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, and  the  saving  effected  by  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  resitting  is  inconsider- 
able as  compared  with  the  harm  which 
may  result  from  your  refusal  to  do  so. 

The  painter  has  his  limitations,  the 
professional  photographer  has  his,  so 
has  the  amateur,  and  the  best  work  will 
be  produced  by  observing  thfe  limitations 
imposed  by  circumstances  rather  than  by 
attempting  to  emulate  work  produced  by 
other  processes  or  under  more  readily 
controlled  conditions. 


For  Sensitizing  Postcards.  The  fol- 
lowing solution  may  be  brushed  on  to 
the  cards,  using  a  brush  without  any 
metal  in  it: 

Silver  nitrate 45  grains. 

Uranium  nitrate 450  grains. 

Distilled  water i  ounce. 

Alcohol 4  ounces. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULJE. 


The  best  developer  for  general  work  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

Solution  A. 
Water  which  has  been  boiled    .       lo  ounces. 

in  which  dissolve 

Sodium  sulphite  (cxyst.)  .     .     .     120  grains. 

then  add 

Pyrogallic  add 30  grains. 

Solution  B. 

Acetone i  ounce. 

Water i  ounce. 

For  bold  negatives  add  3  drams  of 
B  to  2  ounces  of  A.  For  delicate  nega- 
tives add  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  water.  The  acetone  solution 
being  light,  will  float  and  cause  uneven 
development  if  added  to  the  pyrogallic 
acid;  therefore,  measure  out  B  first  and 
add  A,  thus  ensuring  thorough  mixing. 

With  a  properly  exposed  negative  the 
image  will  show  within  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds,  and  development  will  be  com- 
plete in  two  to  three  minutes;  in  the  case 
of  slight  underexposure,  more  of  B  may 
be  added. 

This  developer  gives  negatives  pos- 
sessing a  fine  roundness  and  bloom, 
vigorous,  yet  without  any  risk  of  hard- 
ness. 

An  acid  fixing-bath  should  be  used: 

Hypo x6  ounces. 

Water 70  ounces. 

In  ten  ounces  of  water  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  sodium  sulphite  (cryst.),  then 
add  one  dram  of  sulphuric  acid  in  one 
oimce  of  water — stirring;  pour  this  into 
hypo  solution  and  add  one  ounce  chrome 
alum. 

To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  the 
Hands.    Dissolve  15  parts  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  50  parts  of  water,  and  to 
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the  solution  add  10  parts  of  iodine. 
When  the  latter  is  dissolved,  add  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  500  parts.  Keep 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  Treat  the 
spots  with  this,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  which  will  remove  the  silver  iodide 
formed  by  the  first  treatment;  or  you 
may  follow  the  iodine  treatment  by  im- 
mersion in  a  plain  fixing-bath. 

Rapid  Production  of  Temporary  Pho- 
tographs. The  Photo  Revue  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  a  print  be  made 
on  gdatino-chloride  or  other  P.O.P.,  and 
be  washed  well  imder  a  tap,  and  then 
squeegeed  down  upon  glass,  it  will  re- 
main permanent  in  ordinary  illumina- 
tion for  a  very  considerable  time — often 
some  weeks.  For  purposes  where  the 
print  is  required  to  be  kept  for  reference 
for  a  short  time,  this  method,  although 
somewhat  risky,  is  of  great  convenience. 

Over-  and  Underexposure  uith  Auto- 
chromes.  Mf  srs.  Lumifere  and  Seye- 
wetz  have  r;oently  given,  in  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  developmei  L  of  auto- 
chrome  plates,  some  information  worth 
remembering  regarding  the  treatment 
of  badly  over-  and  underexposed  pic- 
tures. The  following  mixtiure  appeafi 
to  give  the  best  results  with  grossly  over- 
exposed plates: 

Water 100  ccm. 

Solution  A 10  can. 

Solution  B 35  com. 

Development  to  be  carried  out  for  tw( 
and  one-half  minutes.  For  very  mud 
underexposed  plates  the  following  i 
recommended: 

Solution  A 6  can. 

Solution  B 90  ccm. 

Development  to  be  carried  out  for  si 
minutes. 


Harold  Speed  by  E.  O.  Hopp^,  London. 
From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  1909. 


By  R.  Diihrkoop,  Berlin. 
From  The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 
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1.  *•  Rubens"  by  Van  Dyck. 

2.  Photo  by  H.  Kuhn. 


3.  "Mrs.  Jas.  Campbell"  by  Raebum. 

4.  •*Thc  Violinist"  by  Wilton  Lockwood. 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article. 


5.  Photo  by  C.  Ruf. 

6.  Photo  by  Bruno  Wiehr. 


7.  Photo  by  C.  Ruf. 

8.  Photo  by  Duhrkoop. 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article. 
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9.  Photo  by  Diihrkoop. 
10.  Photo  by  Reginald  Craigie. 


1 1 .  Photo  by  Franz  Grainer. 

12.  Photo  by  Erwin  Raupp. 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article, 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE— ON  LIGHT  EFFECTS. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


In  photographic  portraiture  the  simple 
light  eflfects  are  the  best.  It  is  a  different 
matter  if  you  are  engaged  at  a  figure 
composition,  then  you  may  indulge 
freely  in  all  kinds  of  light  experiments. 

But  in  a  photographic  portrait  the 
light  effect  should  be  soft  and  pleasing 
and  in  no  way  obtrusive.  I  suppose 
every  photographer  has  his  own  system 
of  lighting  and  his  own  ideas  about  the 
exact  angle  of  the  sky  light,  about  the 
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being  of  the  opinion  that  the  photog- 
raphers know  these  things  much  better 
than  I.  All  I  wish  to  show  is  the  guid- 
ing  principle  that  somehow  should  con- 
trol all  efforts  and  results. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  most 
natural  light  effect  would  be  also  the^ 
most  effective  one  for  portraiture.  An 
English  photographer  (I  have  forgotten 
his  name)  is  responsible  for  the  accom- 
panying diagram;  he  claims  that  they 
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relative  positions  of  the  sitter  and  the 
camera,  and  the  management  of  screens 
and  other  studio  fixtures.  And  the  more 
practical  and  precise  his  system  has 
become  in  the  run  of  years,  the  simpler 
it  will  be.  For  a  system  of  lighting  is 
nothing  but  the  simplification  of  light 
conditions  for  practical  purposes.  I, 
therefore,  do  not  intend  to  talk  about 
frontal,  side,  and  marginal  lighting,  nor 
about  Rembrandt,  shadow,  and  line 
lighting,  or  any  other  method  of  lighting, 


present  the  simplest  arrangement  of 
pictures  with  the  most  natural  result.  I 
cut  them  out  of  some  foreign  magazine 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Study  them,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  still  tell  their  lesson 
today. 

If  it  be  possible  to  come  down  to  one 
kind  of  light  and  to  pronounce  it  as  the 
most  serviceable  and  natural  one,  it  is 
that  of  the  diagrams.  It  shows  the  face 
as  the  majority  of  Old  Masters  have 
shown  it,  with  the  strongest  high-lights 
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on  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  a  few  less 
vigorous  on  the  cheek  bones,  upper  eye- 
lids, around  the  mouth  and  chin.  The 
light  effect  of  Van  Dyck's  "Rubens" 
(Fig.  i)  is  typical  for  old-time  por- 
traiture, and  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
clearness,  for  forceful  simplicity,  and 
eflFective  modelling.  Its  laws  have  been 
closely  followed  by  all  good  portrait 
painters.  The  face  should  present  the 
largest  lighted  plane  in  a  portrait.  Only 
then  preciseness  of  features  and  plastic 
results,  after  all  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties in  a  likeness,  will  become  possible. 

The  modem  tonalist  has  overstepped 
this  convention.  Weary  of  the  ever- 
lasting repetition,  he  has  introduced  all 
sorts  of  innovations.  He  is  fond  of 
working  in  nwddle  tints  without  strong 
contrasts.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Craigie's 
portrait  of  an  old  lady  (Fig.  lo).  Do  you 
really  consider  that  method  of  flattening 
and  subtle  gradations  superior  to  that 
applied  in  Fig.  12?  Of  course  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  a  likeness  is  easier  to  ob- 
tain in  the  straightforward  lighting  of 
Fig.  12  than  the  blurred  effect  of  Fig.  10 
or  4. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  treated  in  the  Van 
Dyck  manner.  They  show  the  difference 
between  a  photographic  and  a  painted 
portrait.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  in  a 
photograph  to  get  the  shadows  as  precise 
and  at  the  same  time  as  translucent  as 
in  the  Raebum  portrait.  The  photog- 
rapher is  obliged  to  work  in  broken  tints 
and  subtler  monochrome  gradations. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
modern  painters  to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  lighted  planes  to  their  minimum. 
The  ratio  of  space  devoted  to  lighted 
planes  has  steadily  grown  smaller.  The 
Italian  masters  give  to  the  lighted  sections 
about  ^  of  their  canvases,  Rembrandt 
reduced  it  to  ^,  the  English  portraitists 
allowed  still  less,  and  Whistler  in  some  of 
his  portraits,  for  instance,  his  **Saras- 
sate,"  used  only  -^  of  the  canvases  for 


his  light  arrangements.  "The  Violin- 
ist," by  Wilton  Lockwood  (Fig.  4),  is  a 
good  example  of  this  style.  This  elimi- 
nation of  light  is  sure  to  produce  a  tonal 
effect.  The  darker  masses  concentrate 
the  eyes  upon  the  lighter  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  more  delicately  the  light 
arrangement  will  lead  the  eyes  from  one 
point  of  interest  to  the  other  one  the 
more  harmonious  and  beautiful  will  be 
the  pictorial  effect.  But  this  style  does 
not  permit  strong  contrasts;  the  face  can- 
not be  portrayed  with  normal  clearness. 
You  wUl  notice  that  the  collar  and  the 
rim  of  the  violin  carry  the  strongest 
high-lights.  The  face  is  really  entitled 
to  them.  The  larger  the  range  of  light 
and  shade  is,  the  more  accurate  in  ex- 
pression, in  construction,  and  modelling 
the  face  will  become.  The  strongest 
high-lights  on  accessories  always  sacrifice 
something  of  the  likeness  to  a  pictorial 
effect. 

The  photographers  to  a  large  extent 
have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
painters.  The  Secessionists  and  extrem- 
ists in  this  respect  are  strictly  indtative. 
The  source  of  light  applied  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture  has  become  smaller 
and  smaller  in  recent  years.  And  the 
result  is  the  same  as  in  painting.  Por- 
trait photography  has  become  more 
pictorial,  but  less  dear  and  precise  in 
expression. 

In  Figs,  s,  6,  7,  and  8  we  will  notice 
'  a  number  of  curious,  out-of-the-ordinary 
light  effects.  They  are  interesting  and 
show  clever  manipulation,  but  they  will 
never  do  for  portraiture.  To  concentrate 
the  light  merely  on  the  forehead  (Fig.  5), 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  face  (Fig.  7),  on 
one  cheek  (Fig.  6),  or  on  a  part  of  the 
face  (Fig.  8)  is  in  no  way  conducive  to 
the  producing  of  a  likeness.  People  will 
wonder  why  the  light  strikes  the  face  in 
such  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  will  find 
it  odd  and  eccentric,  but  I  fail  to  see  that 
anything  is  gained  thereby  either  for  the 
photographer  or  sitter.    The  source  of 
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light  should  explain  itself,  or  rather  strike 
the  face  so  naturally  that  no  explanation 
is  necessary.  If  in  Fig.  8  the  peculiar 
light  effect  were  produced  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, but  as  it  is  the  effect  is  meaningless. 
Nor  is  it  particidarly  beautiful,  which 
would  be  an  excuse. 

Fig.  9  is  an  excellent  tonal  composi- 
tion. The  face  is  kept  entirely  in  middle 
tints.  But  everything  essential  has  been 
preserved.  There  is  characteristic  ex- 
pression, good  modelling,  and  even  pre- 
ciseness  in  the  shadows  without  the  usual 
opaqueness. 

Fig.  12  is  a  good  example  of  a  portrait 
in  a  lighter  key.  A  stronger  accentuation 
of  high-lights  would  not  have  harmed  the 
picture,  but  even  as  it  is  it  is  clear  and 
light  and  expressive,  as  a  portrait  should 
be.  The  ke)mote  of  color  in  the  himian 
face  is  light,  and  it  should  be  rendered  in 
that  way.  The  majority  of  portraits 
today  look  as  if  the  people  depicted  were 
mulattoes  or  quadroons,  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly flattering  to  the  sitters.     Fig.  9 


also  shows  the  value  of  lighted  planes 
for  the  expression  of  color. 

The  feeling  of  color  in  monochromes 
is  expressed  by  contrast,  and  contrast  is 
possible  only  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
variety  of  tints  ranging  from  white  to 
black,  as  seen  in  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  11, 
and  12. 

My  series  of  discussions  on  "Compo- 
sition in  Portraiture"  have  come  to  an  end 
with  this  chapter.  My  readers,  at  least 
those  who  have  remained  loyal  to  me, 
have  no  doubt  realized  the  object  of 
these  articles.  I  have  tried  to  convey 
those  principles  that  everybody  engaged 
in  the  profession  should  know.  With  a 
little  leisure  to  investigate  and  analyze, 
everybody  will  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions. They  will  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  to  work  up.  The  remainder  neces- 
sarily must  be  left  to  years  of  experience 
and  experiment.  Only  in  that  fashion 
my  readers  will  arrive  at  a  mastery  of 
composition,  not  merely  of  its  fimda- 
mental  principles,  but  all  its  intricate 
subtleties  and  marvellous  possibilities. 
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BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 


There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
misconception  about  the  use  of  the 
salts  of  uranium  as  a  toning  agent. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
what  is  uranium,  because  the  name 
has  so  often  occurred  in  the  line  of 
photography.  Uranium  is  a  metal;  it 
was  discovered  by  Klaproth,  a  Swedish 
chemist,  in  1789.  It  is  obtained  from 
pitchblende  or  uranite,  these  substances 
being  the  natural  oxides  of  uranium. 
The  name  uranium  was  given  this 
metal  after  the  planet  Uranus,  which 
had  then  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Herschel,  the  astronomer.     Today  it  is 


well  known  that  uranium  and  its  salts 
possess  the  properties  of  radium,  only 
in  a  lower  degree;  in  fact,  radium 
is  regarded  as  an  oflFspring  of  uranium, 
this  latter  metal  being  often  spoken  of 
as  the  parent  element. 

There  are  three  salts  and  two  oxides 
of  uranium:  the  sulphate,  chloride, 
and  the  nitrate.  It  is  this  last  salt 
that  is  used  mainly  in  the  art  of  pho- 
tography. It  can  be  used  either  as  a 
sensitizing  agent  or  a  developing  agent. 
With  these  subjects  the  present  article 
is  not  intended  to  deal.  The  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  uranium  as  a  toning  agent 
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for  the  changing  of  the  color  of  a  weak 
black  platmum  print  into  a  beautiful 
Bartolozzi  red  is  very  well  known. 
When  these  prints  are  properly  treated  to 
secure  the  right  color,  their  permanency 
appears  to  be  as  good  and  in  many  cases 
better  than  thousands  of  the  prints  made 
today  by  some  of  the  silver  printing- 
out  processes. 

The  writer  possesses  many  of  these 
uranium-toned  prints  that  were  made 
eleven  years  ago,  and  not  a  single  print 
has  faded  during  this  time.  The  whites 
are  perfect,  and  the  color  remains  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  uranium  toning 
the  color  obtained  is  due  to  a  deposit 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  uranium,  and  it 
will  be  invariably  found  that  where 
failure  occurs  to  secure  the  right  color 
it  is  due  to  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium (red  prussiate  of  potash)  having 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
action  of  daylight,  which  affects  the 
salt  and  makes  it  useless  for  toning 
piuposes  in  combination  with  the  salts 
of  uranium. 

Some  very  charming  colors  can  be 
obtained  upon  prints  made  with  the 
gaslight  or  artificial  light  developing 
papers.  The  solutions  need  not  be  made 
as  strong  as  those  that  are  used  for  the 
toning  of  platinum  prints. 

Solutions  made  up  as  follows  will 
prove  satisfactory,  sJways  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  more  acid  the  bath  is 
made  the  more  intensely  red  will  be 
the  resultant  print.  Several  prints  can 
be  toned  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time, 
although  it  is  advisable  not  to  attempt 
to  tone  too  many  at  a  time. 

For  the  toning  of  the  ordinary  devel- 
oped print,  make  up  the  following  mix- 
tures, and  label  the  bottles  No.  i  and 
No.  2.  The  uranium  salt  may  be  made 
up  in  a  white  glass  bottle  if  no  other 
,  kind  is  at  hand,  but  the  ferricyanide  of 
potash  solution  must  be  made  up  in 
an  amber-colored  bottle  owing  to  its 
sensitiveness  to  light. 


No,  I  Solution. 
Nitrate  of  uranium  ....     60  graioa. 
Distilled  water   .      •     •     .     •     30  ounces. 

No.  2  Solution, 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red 

prussiate  of  potash)  ...     60  grains. 
Water 30  ounces. 

For  making  up  the  correct  toning 
solution,  take  equal  parts  of  No.  i  and 
No.  2.  Be  sure  and  mix  them  under  a 
weak  artificial  light  (make  under  ordi- 
nary gas  jet)  and  carry  out  the  toning 
by  this  light.  Add  to  the  mixture  (if  dry 
four  ounces  of  each  are  used)  one  ounce 
of  acetic  acid  No.  8;  rock  the  tray  so 
that  the  solutions  are  well  mixed,  then 
place  into  it  a  dried  print  that  has 
been  thoroughly  well  washed  pre\dous 
to  drying;  now  rock  the  tray  so  that  the 
solution  flows  well  over  the  print,  and 
continue  the  rocking,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  print  changes  color  rapidly. 
As  soon  as  the  print  has  reached  the 
desired  color,  remove  it  and  wash 
well  in  running  water;  in  fact  until  the 
yellowness  has  disappeared  from  the 
drapery  and  the  whites  of  the  print. 
It  may  then  be  blotted  off  in  clean 
blotters  and  hung  up  to  dry  by  means  of 
a  clean  wood  clip,  and  when  dry  trimmed 
and  mounted  like  any  other  print. 

Where  a  gaslight  print  is  to  be  sul- 
phur-toned the  procedure  is  entirely 
different.  The  two  following  formulae 
will  give  excellent  results,  the  brown 
color  and  sepia  being  perfect  in  every 
way.     Make  up  the  following  solutions: 

A 

Water 24  ounces. 

Ferricyanide  of  potash  ...       i  ounce. 

B 

Water 24  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide  ....       i  ounce. 

C 

Water 60  ounces. 

Monosulphide  of  sodium     .     .       i  ounce. 

The  bleaching  bath  is  made  as  follows : 
Mix  in  a  tray  five  ounces  of  A  and  five 
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ounces  of  B,  add  a  few  drops  of  strong 
water  ammonia,  place  the  print  into 
this  mixture,  rock  the  tray,  stop  as  soon 
as  the  print  has  become  well  bleached, 
remove  it  and  wash  well  in  running 
water  for  five  minutes  or  more.  Then 
place  the  print  into  a  separate  tray 
containing  about  ten  ounces  of  the 
sodium  sulphide  solution,  and  it  will 
change  in  color  to  a  beautiful  rich 
brown.  Now  wash  the  print  well  for 
one-half  hour  in  running  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  dried  and  mounted. 

The  following  formula  will  give  a 
very  beautiful  sepia  when  used  as  a 
bleaching  agent : 

Bleaching  Solution. 

Chloride  of  lime       ....  2  ounces. 

Common  alum J  ounce. 

Water 30  ounces. 

Warm  this  mixture  slightly,  then  im- 
merse the  print,  and  keep  the  tray  in 


motion  until  the  print  is  completely 
bleached.  Then  wash  the  print  well  in 
running  water  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
place  the  bleached  print  into  the  fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Sulphite  of  soda       ....       J  ounce. 

Water 20  ounces. 

Sulphuric  add 2  drams. 

The  above  mixture  must  be  stirred 
well  before  immersing  the  print.  By 
this  means  a  color  is  obtained  quite 
different  to  the  previous  formula;  the 
tone  is  very  agreeable,  and  all  that  will 
be  required  after  this  sulphurizing  will 
be  to  give  the  prints  a  thorough  wash- 
ing in  running  water  for  one-half  hour 
before  drying  or  mounting. 

If  a  darker  color  is  required  the  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated,  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  single 
operation  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
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The  author  of  this  article,  says  the 
Baltimore  5w«,  Mr.  Daniel  Bendann,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  old-time 
American  photographers.  During  the 
Civil  War,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
his  Baltimore  studio  was  visited  by  the 
foremost  Americans  of  the  day — men  and 
women.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  business  some  time  ago, 
but  he  is  now  fully  recovered.  He  has 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  eminent 
men. 

Looking  back  over  a  vista  of  fifty- 
five  years  of  activity  in  my  profession, 
I  see  a  panoramic  procession  of  men  and 
women,  celebrated  in  almost  every  walk 
of  life,  who,  at  one  time  or  another, 
passed  through  my  hands  and  posed 
before  my  brush  and  instruments. 

I  can  but  regret  what  a  mine  of  inter- 
esting matter  I  failed  to  avail  myself  of 


in  not  noting  down  at  the  time  memo- 
randa of  many  things  occurring,  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  a  copy  of  their 
shadows. 


A  President  in  Shirt  Sleeves, 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  my  youthful 
attempts  as  a  portrayer  of  the  human 
face  was  the  late  Edwin  Booth,  of  whom, 
in  1853  or  1854, 1  took  a  daguerreotype. 
His  grave  and  classically  handsome  face 
is  before  me  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday. 

In  1858,  while  I  was  at  Cumberland 
making  views  for  the  B.  and  O. Railroad, 
President  Buchanan  stopped  at  the  same 
hotel  on  his  way  to  Bedford  Springs. 
He  evidently  noted  some  of  my  efforts, 
for  early  the  next  morning  he  sent  for 
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me  to  his  bedroom,  where  I  found  him 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  head  cocked  to 
one  side,  and  one  eye  closed  (a  favorite 
pose  of  his),  making  an  indelible  and 
humorous  impression  on  my  youthful 
mind.  He  kindly  sat  for  me  later  in  the 
day,  and  by  his  simple  and  kind  ways  so 
put  me  at  my  ease  that  I  forgot  the  Presi- 
dent sufl5ciently  to  make  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  him. 

In  1855  ^^d  1856  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  often  meeting,  for  portraying,  genial 
Joseph  JejQferson.  His  gentle,  kind  face 
and  winning  manner  were  always  an 
attraction  for  me.  Afterward,  Edwin 
Booth's  first  wife,  then  May  Devlin, 
was  a  fellow-boarder  at  my  hotel,  and 
a  lovelier  character  I  never  met  in 
woman. 

Horace  Greeley^s  Letter. 

I  made  portraits  of  every  Governor  of 
Maryland  from  Governor  Pratt  to  Gov- 
ernor (now  Senator)  Smith,  and  also  of 
every  Mayor  of  Baltimore  from  Jesse 
Hunt  to  Hayes.  Besides,  I  had  sittings 
by  Senators  Whyte,  McComas,  Welling- 
ton, Gorman,  Rayner,  Gibson,  Henry 
G.  Davis,  and  S.  B.  Elkins.  Horace 
Greeley  (whom  we  took  in  our  New 
York  galleries  with  Whitelaw  Reid, 
then  associate  editor  of  the  Tribune) 
wrote  my  firm  a  letter  we  could  not  de- 
cipher. We  had  it  sent  to  the  Tribune 
office  to  get  it  translated,  and  foimd  it 
highly  eidogistic.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Francis  Lynde  Stet- 
son, the  late  Bishop  Potter,  and  Bishop 
Doane,  of  Albany,  were  my  patrons,  and 
I  have  many  letters  from  aJl  of  them. 

Frugal  Johns  Hopkins. 

John  W.  Garrett  was  a  steadfast 
friend  of  mine,  also  Charles  F.  Mayer 
and  Samuel  Spencer.  The  late  Johns 
Hopkins  was  at  one  time  an  almost  daily 
visitor  at  my  studio,  but  could  not  bring 


himself  to  invest  a  sufficient  sum  to  have 
a  good  picture  taken.  Posterity  would 
probably  have  gone  without  his  likeness 
had  not  John  W.  Garrett  brought  him 
one  day  in  his  carriage,  apparelled  for 
the  purpose,  and  paid  for  the  sittings. 
Singular  to  say,  Mr.  Hopkins  afterward 
was  quite  liberal  in  ordering  and  paying 
for  pictures  of  himself. 

Enoch  Pratt,  William  T.  Walters, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  John  Jay,  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  the 
fiery,  statuesque,  and  handsome  orator 
of  antebellum  days,  were  favorite  sitters 
of  mine.  Of  James  G.  Blaine  my  rec- 
ollection is  that  of  a  superior  and  im- 
pulsive gentleman,  non-forgetting  and 
by  me  not  forgot.  Of  ex-President 
Hayes  I  made  a  portrait  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  receiving  a  letter  from 
him  a  day  or  two  before  he  died.  Less 
than  a  week  previous  to  the  death  of 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  relative  to  my 
going  to  Boston  to  make  some  special 
sittings  of  him. 

Bret  Harte,  another  patron,  was  fas- 
tidious, natty,  and  precise.  I  remember 
the  difficulty  of  portraying  him  to  his 
and  my  satisfaction  just  before  he  left 
for  England,  and  his  subsequent  letter 
upon  the  subject  is  now  before  me. 

Robert  E.  Lee  stopped  in  Baltimore 
on  his  way  South  just  before  the  war  to 
have  a  photograph  of  himself  in  the 
United  States  uniform  for  some  of  his 
friends. 

Jefferson  Davis,  whom  I  had  met  in 
1856,  came  to  my  studio  a  day  or  two 
after  his  release  from  Fort  Monroe  and 
sat  for  his  picture.  I  am  in  possession 
of  letters  from  his  wife,  written  shortly 
before  her  death,  speaking  of  this  por- 
trait as  her  most  prized  pictiure  of  him. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  often  stopped  at 
my  studio  during  his  many  visits  to  Bal- 
timore, and  sat  for  me.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  in  a  letter  to  me  that  I 
"represented  him  to  his  satisfaction." 
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A  Belle  of  Baltimore. 

Impetuous  Phil  Sheridan,  mercurial 
and  unconventional,  and  Gen.  Gouver- 
neiu:  K.  Warren,  dignified,  precise,  and 
Westpointerial,  spent  many  hours  at  my 
studio.  So  did  Generals  Wool,  Morris, 
and  Pegram,  and  Colonel  Mosby,  and 
many  other  Union  and  Confederate 
generals. 

Miss  Hetty  Cary,  the  celebrated  Balti- 
more beauty  and  belle,  who  afterward 
married  General  Pegram,  and  was  wid- 
owed ten  days  after,  was  at  one  time  an 
almost  daily  visitor  at  my  studio.  W. 
W.  Corcoran,  the  eminent  Washington 
banker,  rarely  came  to  Baltimore  with- 
out stopping  to  see  me,  and  several 
times  invited  me  to  his  palatial  mansion. 
I  have  a  dozen  letters  from  him — a 
gentleman  of  the  "old  school"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Cardinals  McClosky  and  Gibbons,  the 
latter  when  a  yoimg  priest,  then  as  a 
bishop,  and  since  as  a  cardinal,  availed 
themselves  of  my  services — "to  see 
themselves  as  others  saw  them."  In 
1884  I  erected  a  special  studio  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  con- 
tiguous to  the  council  chamber,  to  make 
a  group  of  the  Roman  Catholic  plenary 
coimcil,  with  Cardinal  Gibbons  at  its 
head,  to  be  presented  to  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Archbishop  Kenwick,  of  St.  Louis, 
then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  had  always 
persistently  refused  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, although  (as  he  himself  told  me)  a 
check  for  $500,  and  even  a  $1000  one, 
for  charitable  purposes,  had  been  oflFered 
him  to  do  so.  As  my  group  woidd  have 
been  incomplete  without  him,  I  was 
•much  concerned.  The  cardinal  and 
myself  endeavored  for  eight  or  ten  days 
to  prevail  on  him  to  sit,  without  result. 

Winning  an  Archbishop. 

The  morning  before  the  sitting,  while 
the  archbishop  was  robing  to  go  into  the 


council,  I  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort.  I  bid  him  "good  mom;"  said  I 
would  not  again  ask  him  to  sit,  but 
would  he  solve  me  this  question:  "I 
knew  his  objection  to  sitting  was  on  the 
score  of  the  vanity  of  it;  but  now,  as 
seventy  bishops  would  sit  for  their  por- 
traits and  one  not,  where  did  the  vanity 
come  in?" 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically  for  a  mo- 
ment, patted  me  on  the  shoidder,  and 
said:  "You  would  make  a  good  bishop." 

The  next  day  he  sat  for  me  nine  times. 
A  St.  Louis  gentleman  oflFered  me  his 
check  for  $1000  for  the  negatives,  which, 
of  course,  I  declined. 

In  1892  I  had  the  long-deferred  grati- 
fication of  making  a  similar  group  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chm-ch  of  the  United  States 
in  a  temporary  studio  I  erected  opposite 
Enmianuel  Church.  The  group  con- 
tained such  eminent  men  as  Bishops 
Doane,  Potter,  Williams,  and  Whipple, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  etc. 

The  Sullivan-Kilrain  Fight. 

To  show  the  opposite  side  of  my  pro- 
fession, I  accepted  a  liberal  commission 
from  the  New  York  Sun  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  and  portray  the  prize  fight  be- 
tween Sullivan  and  Kilrain,  a  thing 
which  I  had  never  done  before.  I  felt 
myself  obliged  to  respond  to  a  profes- 
sional call  the  same  as  a  surgeon  would 
to  set  a  broken  leg  of  a  bm-glar,  a  lawyer 
to  defend  a  client,  or  a  clergyman  to  give 
consolation  to  a  sinner;  also,  as  I  was 
somewhat  of  a  journalist  from  my  boy- 
hood, the  instinct  to  obey  the  call  was 
upon  me;  but  I  afterward  promised  my- 
self not  to  do  so  any  more.  Once  was 
more  than  enough. 

The  Silent  Gorman. 

Senator  Gorman,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure   of   limning   repeatedly   upon 
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canvas  or  paper,  had  an  alert  and  suave 
manner  which  held  and  charmed,  and 
after  leaving  him  you  wondered  what 
he  had  left  unsaid.  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  a  breakfast  I  gave  to  him  and 
the  Maryland  delegations  in  Congress, 
and  although  he  kept  up  his  end  of  the 
conversation  with  animation  for  some 
hours,  I  could  only  remember  his  having 
said  "yes"  or  "no, "and  that  in  a  quali- 
fied form. 

I  have  an  amusing  reminiscence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  died  a  short 
time  ago.  In  1861  (he  was  then  Lord 
Hartington)  he  visited  this  country.  He 
came  to  our  studio  to  have  some  carte 
de  visites  taken.  When,  after  the  sitting, 
he  inquired  the  price,  he  asked  me, 
"And  do  you  charge  everyone  the  same?" 
I  did  not  relish  the  tone,  and  curtly  re- 
plied, "In  this  country  everj'  citizen  was 
a  sovereign,  and,  if  anything,  we  charged 
lords  less." 

Colonel  Leslie,  his  travelling  com- 
panion (and,  I  believe,  tutor),  nudged 
him  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone, 


when  his  lordship  promptly  apologized 
like  a  gentleman  and  an  Englishman. 


The  Oyster  Industry. 

In  1892  I  made  a  series  of  forty  large 
photographs  for  the  State  of  Marjiand, 
illustrating  the  oyster  industry  of  the 
State  for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
They  showed  the  various  methods  of 
catching,  processing,  canning,  shucking, 
and  steaming.  I  had  the  use  of  two 
State  police  steamers — ^the  Governor 
McLane  and  the  Governor  Thomas. 
The  United  States  Government  ob- 
tained a  duplicate  set  for  the  United 
States  Fishery  Commission. 

I  have  an  autograph  letter  from  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  which  I  prize  more  than 
highly. 

I  have  made  several  improvements 
and  inventions  in  photography,  some  of 
which  are  patented,  and  which  received 
the  commendations  of  English,  French, 
German,  and  Russian  journals. 
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There  is  an  application  of  photog- 
raphy that  seems  to  be  but  very  little 
known  or  understood  by  photographers, 
though  in  some  instances  it  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  by  pro- 
fessionals, and  also  be  of  interest  to 
some  amateurs.  We  allude  to  the 
production  of  gelatine  reliefs  from 
which  casts  can  be  taken  in  different 
materials — ^plaster  of  Paris  and  others, 
for  example.  In  the  Woodburytype 
process  the  finished  print  is  merely  a 
cast  in  pigmented  gelatine  of  a  gelatine 
relief  from  which  a  metal  mould  has 
been  obtained.  Some  correspondents 
have  at  times  asked  how  these  are  made, 
while  others  have  detailed  the  difficulty 
they  have  met  with  in  getting  sufficient 


relief.  It  may  be  explained  that  a 
carbon  print  is  in  reality  a  relief  in 
pigmented  gelatine,  and  that  is  easily 
seen  if  a  print  be  examined  while  it  is 
still  wet  after  development,  and  the 
relief  will  be  more  marked  if  it  is  made 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  negative 
than  if  it  were  made  from  a  thin  and 
feeble  one.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon 
print,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Woodbury 
gelatine  relief,  it  is  the  portions  unaltered 
by  light  which  are  dissolved  away  to 
produce  the  relief. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
obtaining  a  gelatine  relief  in  which  the 
gelatine  is  not  dissolved,  yet  a  very 
high  degree  of  relief  is  obtainable, 
even  higher  than  in  the  method  just 
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referred  to.  This  is  by  what  is  known 
as  the  swelled  gelatine  process,  which 
is  used  in  some  methods  of  producing 
t)rpographic  blocks,  though  not  so  much 
now,  perhaps,  as  it  was  some  few  years 
ago,  since  it  has  very  generally  been 
superseded  by  the  present  day  process 
block.  Everyone  is  aware  that  when 
gelatine  is  soaked  in  cold  water  it 
swells  considerably  in  size  as  it  absorbs 
the  water.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  equally 
well  known  that  if  the  gelatine  contains 
-a  bichromate  salt  and  has  been  exposed 
to  light,  its  character  in  this  respect  is 
-entirely  altered;  it  no  longer  swells  up, 
however  long  it  may  be  soaked — that 
is,  if  the  exposure  has  been  somewhat 
prolonged.  In  view  of  this  it  will  be 
obvious  to  most  persons  that  if  a  bi- 
chromated  film  be  exposed  under  a 
negative,  and  then  soaked  in  cold  water, 
it  will  swell  up  in  proportion,  as  it  has 
been  protected  by  the  various  portions 
•of  the  negative.  The  highest  lights 
will  swell  up  in  high  relief,  whilst  the 
deepest  shadows  will  be  unaffected, 
and  as  a  result  we  get  a  picture  in  more 
or  less  high  relief  and  with  perfect 
gradation.  From  such  a  relief  a  cast 
•can  be  made  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  other 
plastic  material.  Having  obtained  the 
plaster  cast,  other  casts  in  turn  can  be 
made  from  it  in  such  materials  as  wax, 
stearine,  spermaceti,  and  the  like,  and 
by  impregnating  the  plaster  cast  with 
wax  or  stearine,  electrotypes  may  be 
made  from  it.  In  this  way  we  can  re- 
produce photographs  in  a  great  variety 
of  materials.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  here  that  when  a  carbon  print, 
or  a  Woodbury  relief,  is  developed,  it 
is  the  portions  unacted  upon  by  light 
which  are  dissolved  away  by  the  hot 
water,  whilst  the  shadows  are  in  relief. 
In  the  swelled-gelatine  process  it  is  just 
the  reverse;  it  is  the  lights  that  swell 
up  in  the  cold  water  and  form  the  relief, 
while  the  shadows  appear  in  intaglio. 
In  selecting  a  gelatine  for  the  present 


work,  Nelson's  No.  i  sheet  will  be 
about  as  suitable  as  any.  A  good 
proportion  to  use  is  one  part  to  three 
and  one-half  or  four  of  water.  The 
gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  usual  way 
by  first  soaking  it  in  cold  water  and 
then  dissolving  by  heat.  A  cleansed 
glass  plate  is  then  warmed  and  placed 
on  a  levelling  stand,  and  the  gelatine 
poured  on  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce,  when  dry,  a  film  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  thin  business 
card.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  which 
will  take  some  time  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  some 
conditions  it  may  take  two  or  three  days, 
but  the  precise  time  is  of  little  moment. 
Of  course  the  bichromate  can  be 
added  to  the  gelatine  solution,  but  in 
that  case  the  drying  must  be  done 
much  more  quickly,  otherwise  the  film 
will  become  insoluble  and  lose  its 
property  of  absorbing  water  and  swelling 
up.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  dry 
the  coating  first  and  sensitize  it  after- 
ward. That  is  done  by  soaking  the 
plate  for  three  to  four  minutes  in  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
ammonia  have  been  added.  It  will 
then  be  found  to  take  less  time  to  dry 
than  if  the  bichromate  were  added  at 
first  to  the  gelatine  solution.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  drying  must  be 
done  in  a  yellow  light  and  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

In  some  methods  of  working,  the 
insensitive,  film  is  stripped  from  the 
glass  and  sensitized  afterward,  or  the 
thin  sheets  of  gelatine,  as  sold  by  those 
who  supply  lithographic  material,  may 
be  employed.  But  on  the  whole  it  is, 
perhaps,  best  to  use  the  film  while  on 
the  glass,  as  when  detached  it  is  prone 
to  swell  considerably  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion. The  sensitized  film  being  per- 
fectly dry,  it  is  now  exposed  under  the 
negative  for  the  necessary  time,  which, 
it  is  obvious,   must  depend  upon  the 
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light.  For  our  present  purposes  direct 
sunlight  is  preferable  to  diffused  light, 
as  sharper  results  are  obtained.  As  a 
rough  guide  to  the  exposure,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  should  be  until  the  deepest 
shadows  have  become  a  decided  brown 
color,  while  the  high-lights  remain  of 
much  the  same  tint  as  they  were  before 
exposure.  After  exposure  the  plate  is 
put  into  a  tray  of  cold  water,  when 
the  unaltered  bichromate  should  freely 
dissolve  out,  which  it  will  do  if  the 
plate  has  not  been  much  overexposed 
or  the  film  become  insoluble  in  the 
drying.  After  soaking  awhile  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  image  is  swelling  up  to 
a  relief  which  will  go  on  increasing  by 
longer  soaking.  Sometimes  to  get  the 
highest  possible  relief  several  hours 
may  be  necessary — ^perhaps  ten  or 
twdve  if  the  temperature  is  low.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  some 
workers,  on  failing  to  obtain  the  expected 
relief,  have  surmised  that  the  gelatine 
film  was  not  thick  enough;  that,  however, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  is  not  the  reason, 
for  it  has  been  due  to  lack  of  vigor  in 
the  negative.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  obtain  high  relief  unless  a  very  vigor- 
ous negative — one  with  a  long  range  of 
tones  beginning  with  clear  glass  for  the 
shadows — ^be  employed. 

When  full  relief  has  been  obtained, 
the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  film  is 
removed  by  gently  dabbing  it  with  a 


soft  doth  or  handkerchief.  When  it 
has  been  made  as  dry  as  possible  in  this 
way  the  surface  is  rubbed  over  evenly 
with  a  little  olive  oil  on  a  pledget  of 
absorbent  cotton.  The  plate  is  then 
ready  for  taking  a  cast  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  plaster  for  the  pxirpose  is 
that  used  by  those  who  make  plaster 
images,  and  not  that  sold  at  the  oil- 
shops,  and  it  should  be  freshly  burnt* 
Some  of  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  about 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  The 
plate  having  been  placed  on  the  levelling 
stand,  some  of  it  is  poured  on  to  the 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
so,  a  camel's-hair  brush  being  used  to 
remove  air  bubbles  if  necessary.  When 
this  coating  of  plaster  has  fairly  set^ 
a  further,  and  this  time  a  thicker^ 
coating  is  applied  to  the  depth  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  This 
is  then  allowed  to  set  and  become 
thoroughly  hard,  when  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  inserting  the  blade  of  a 
palette  knife  roimd  the  edges.  We 
now  have  a  plaster  cast  from  which 
we  can  obtain  others  as  required — 
which,  of  course,  will  be  a  reverse  as 
regards  intaglio  and  relief.  If  the 
dried  plaster  cast  be  soaked  in  water^ 
for  example,  then  just  €iuiace  dried^ 
and  mdted  stearine,  wax,  and  the  like, 
be  poured  on,  we  get  a  relief  in  these 
materials  from  which  dectrotypes  in 
copper  can  afterward  be  obtained. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  ARTIST. 


When  the  critical  free-lance  wages 
war  against  what  he  considers  to  be  an 
upstart  and  presumptuous  craft  of  no 
artistic  merit  whatever,  he  hurls  at  it 
scornful  remarks  with  regard  to  what 
he  calls  its  limitations,  and,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  says  that  its  defenders 
cannot  possibly  be  artists  because  they 
have  not  the  freedom  of  the  artist. 
These  statements  are  his  favorite 
weapons,  but,  though  noisy,  they  are 


not  to  be  feared.  They  can  only  work 
mischief  among  beginners  who  are  easily 
impressed  with  the  apparent  wisdom, 
of  a  cleverly  worded  fallacy. 

I  have  before  pointed  out  that  it  is 
the  prime  duty  of  an  artist  to  respect 
the  limitations  of  his  materials  and  craft. 
He  is  never  free  to  ignore  those  limita- 
tions except  at  the  cost  of  committing^ 
an  artistic  blunder.  There  is  no  craft 
whatever   without    limitations    in    one 
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direction  and  another,  and  no  artist  ever 
has  perfect  freedom.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  illogical  to  condemn  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  any  craft  on  accoimt  of  its 
limitations.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
say  that  such  limitations  restrict  the 
possible  applications  of  the  craft,  and 
that  the  range  of  one  craftsman  is  more 
circumscribed  than  that  of  another,  but 
hostile  critics,  being  mostly  unreasonable 
beings,  do  not  say  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  assert  that  the  existence  of 
limitations  prevents  the  application  of 
the  craft  to  artistic  purposes,  and  quote 
painters  as  the  only  artists,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  only  craftsmen 
who  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  action;  a 
statement  that,  as  every  painter  artist 
knows,  shows  profound  ignorance  of  the 
craft  of  painting. 

Many  much  more  reasonable  beings 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  limitations  are 
decidedly  detrimental  to  the  result,  so 
that  the  more  limitations  you  have  to 
observe  the  less  is  likely  to  be  the  artistic 
value  of  the  result.  There  is  something 
in  this  argument  if  applied  to  vexatious 
limitations  not  inherent  to  the  craft,  for 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  artist  ^nds 
himself  severely  cramped  and  restricted 
he  cannot  do  exactly  what  he  would  like 
to  do,  and  would  do  under  more  favor- 
able conditions.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
possessed  greater  freedom  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  of  greater  value  than 
the  little  he  is  permitted  to  do;  on  the 
contrary,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  effort  to  make  the  best  of 
apparently  a  bad  state  of  things  pro- 
duces far  better  results  than  those 
achieved  when  there  are  fewer  difficulties 
to  siumount.  This  however,  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  limitations 
pecidiar  to  the  craft,  for  they  are  not 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted, 
but  sign  posts  that  direct  you  in  the 


right  way,  and  indicate  a  '^  natural 
order  of  things"  that  you  must  adhere  to. 
Without  such  guiding  limitations  the 
craftsman  would  be  lost,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  start  from,  no  natmral 
order  to  follow,  no  guide  anywhere  as  to 
the  course  to  pursue,  and  imder  such 
conditions  the  production  of  a  work  of 
art  would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  misconceptions  that  exist  on  this 
point  with  regard  to  photography  are 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  a  pho- 
tograph has  just  so  much  resemblance  to 
a  painting  as  to  lead  people  to  judge 
both  by  the  same  standards,  forgetting 
the  fact  that  such  absolutely  different 
methods  of  production  are  subject  to 
entirely  different  limitations,  and  must 
be  judged  by  different  standards.  The 
misconceptions  are  greatly  added  to  by 
the  violent  efforts  made  by  some  photo- 
tographers  to  over-ride  the  limitations 
peculiar  to  their  craft,  and  by  others 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  hand  work  in 
some  medium,  such  as  sepia  or  chalk, 
or  perhaps  the  effect  of  engraving;  and 
further,  we  must  not  forget  the  equally 
foolish  efforts  of  some  "black  and  white 
men"  to  imitate  the  effect  of  photog- 
raphy with  the  aid  of  pen  and  brudi 
combined. 

The  value  of  limitations,  even  of  a 
kind  not  peculiar  to  the  craft,  is  well 
exemplified  in  architecture.  The  limi- 
tations of  the  architect  are  not  often 
confined  to  the  helpful  limitations  of 
materials  and  craft,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  painter;  in  addition  to  these 
the  former  has  always  to  submit  to 
others  of  a  more  or  less  vexatious  nature. 
He  continually  comes  across  awkward 
sites,  bad  aspects,  quarrelsome  neigh- 
bors with  "rights,"  local  authorities 
with  "fads"  with  regard  to  building 
and  drainage,  etc.,  which  fads  are  likely 
to  differ  in  every  parish;  then,  above 
all,  there  may  be  a  client  full  of  imprac- 
ticable requirements  sitting  on  the 
money  bags,  with  one  eye  on  the  archi- 
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tect  and  one  on  the  builder,  to  see  that 
they  do  not  fool  away  on  the  outside  of 
his  house  any  of  the  money  that  he 
eventually  intends  to  spend  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  This  sort  of  thing 
terrifies  a  young  architect  and  makes 
him  long  for  the  day  when  he  will  have 
a  job  free  from  all  worrying  restrictions, 
but  if  that  day  ever  comes  he  most 
likely  has  to  submit  to  a  great  dis- 
illusionment. While  building  a  church 
on  a  three-cornered  site  on  the  slope  of 
a  break-neck  hill,  with  ancient  lights 
all  around  him  and  a  quicksand  some- 
where underneath  to  swallow  up  half  the 
money  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  dreams 
of  what  he  could  do  on  a  site  like  the 


centre  of  Trafalgar  Square.  But  when 
such  a  chance  comes,  and  is  used,  he 
is  astonished  to  find  that,  after  all,  the 
little  three-cornered  church  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  other. 

The  study  and  practice  of  "Design" 
would  be  very  useful  to  photographers, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into 
designers,  but  for  that  of  impressing 
upon  them  the  way  in  which  the  artist's 
work  is  always  controlled  by  circum- 
stances and  conditions  outside  his 
personal  influence.  They  would  then 
realize  the  helpful  nature  of  craft  limita- 
tions and  their  value  as  friendly  guides. 
—Photo  Notes. 


PRIHTS  WITHOUT  CURL.    . 


Mr.  J.  B.  LuTTBEG,  a  photographer  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Artura  Bul- 
letin, recommends  a  method  of  dr3dng 
prints  that  we  have  tried  out  and  can 
endorse  as  having  much  merit.  Prints 
dried  by  Mr.  Luttbeg's  method  will  re- 
main absolutely  flat  under  all  conditions 
and  can  be  used  for  loose  moimting  and 
folder  work  by  attaching  prints  to  the 
mount  at  the  upper  corners. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  to  dry 
the  prints  in  a  roll  with  the  emulsion  side 
out.  This  keeps  the  emulsion  stretched 
while  drying,  and  when  the  dry  prints  are 
removed  from  the  roll  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  curl. 

Wooden  rollers  of  the  desired  length 
(say  25  inches)  are  used,  and  strips  of 
ordinary  manilla  wrapping-paper  of  this 
width  should  be  provided.  The  manilla 
paper  should  be  in  one  piece  about  five 
yards  long. 

Start  at  one  end  of  the  strip  of  paper 
by  winding  it  around  one  of  the  wooden 
rollers.  The  prints  should  be  placed 
face  down  on  five  thin  blotters,  with  five 
thin  blotters  on  top. 

These  blotters  and  prints  are  then 


placed  on  top  of  the  strip  of  manilla 
paper  and  rolled  in. 

Be  sure  to  place  the  prints  in  the  roll 
so  that  the  emulsion  side  is  toward  the 
outside  of  the  roll.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  place  prints  in  the  roll  lengthwise,  or, 
in  other  words,  so  that  the  long  way  of 
the  prints  is  the  same  as  the  long  way  of 
the  roll. 

Do  not  make  rolls  too  big  or  prints 
on  the  outside  of  the  roll  will  not  be 
dried  with  enough  curve.  Smaller  prints 
should  be  placed  toward  the  inside  of 
the  roll,  and  prints  of  larger  size  placed 
toward  the  outside.  This  will  give  them 
the  same  relative  curve  while  drying. 

Before  putting  prints  in  the  roll  they 
should  be  partly  dried,  as  any  surplus 
moisture  carried  into  the  roll  will 
lengthen  the  time  required  for  drying. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  when  prints  are 
removed  from  the  wash  water,  they 
should  be  stacked  and  allowed  to  drain 
thoroughly.  They  may  then  be  placed 
face  down  on  some  clean  surface  until 
partly  dry,  or,  better  still,  be  placed 
between  blotters  for  about  one  hour 
previous  to  being  rolled  up. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  PORTRAIT-STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Court  of  Appeals,  State  of  New 
York,  has  handed  down  a  decision  of 
considerable  interest  to  photographers. 
It  has  declared  constitutional  a  law 
passed  in  1903,  which  declares  that  the 
picture  of  a  person  cannot  be  used  for 
advertising  or  trade  purposes  without 
his  consent.  In  1903  Chief  Justice  Alton 
B.  Parker,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  a  decision,  determined  that  a  right  of 
privacy  enforcible  in  equity  did  not  exist 
in  this  State  such  as  would  enable  a 
woman  to  prevent  the  use  of  her  portrait 
for  advertising  purposes  without  her  con- 
sent, but  he  pointed  out  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  enact  a  law  to  insure  such 
privacy.  This  the  Legislature  promptly 
did. 

Under  this  law  Aida  T.  Rhodes  sued 
the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company  for 
displaying  her  picture  in  its  Manhattan 
office  among  its  premium  exhibits  which 
were  exchanged  for  trading  stamps. 
She  secured  a  decision  in  her  favor,  pro- 
hibiting the  further  use  of  her  photo- 
graph and  a  verdict  giving  her  $1000 
damages.  The  Brooklyn  Appellate 
Division  affirmed  the  trial-term  decision, 
and  so  did  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Company  fought  the    constitutionality 


of  the  law,  which  is  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  an  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Willard  Bartlett. 

In  discussing  the  operation  of  the  law, 
Justice  Bartlett  says: 

"The  new  law  is  wholly  prospective  in 
its  operation  and  hence  does  not  apply 
to  previously  acquired  pictures.  Upon 
portraits  the  ownership  of  which  was  in 
others  at  the  time  when  the  act  took 
effect  its  provisions  are  inoperative* 
Such  pictures  the  owner  is  still  at  liberty 
to  use  for  advertising  or  trade  purposes, 
without  being  held  thereby  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  or  to  have  conmiitted 
a  tort.  His  property  rights  therein  are 
unaffected  by  the  statute. 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  to  pictures 
whose  ownership  remained  in  the  person 
represented  at  the  fime  when  the  act 
took  effect  or  portraits  subsequently 
made,  a  transfer  of  ownership  no  longer 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  use  the  picture 
for  advertising  purposes  unless  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  person  portrayed  shall 
have  been  given.  The  acquisition  of 
such  picture  by  itself  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  use  it  for  advertising  or 
trade  purposes  except  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  person  represented." 


NEWS  OF  THE  CONVENTIONS. 


The  Professional  Photographers^ 
Society  of  New  York. — The  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York  is  making  very  steady  progress 
and  expanding  along  the  lines  laid  out 
in  its  constitution,  gathering  the  pho- 
tographers together  in  a  locality  and 
setting  up  a  section.  Two  new  sections 
have  just  been  formed,  one  at  Bing- 
hamton  and  another  at  Syracuse. 

Vice-President  Bliss,  of  Buffalo,  came 


down  and  spent  a  few  days  with  Presi- 
dent Bradley  in  New  York,  when  many 
of  the  details  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
were  talked  over. 

From  the  way  the  letters  are  coming  in, 
it  is  assured  that  the  picture  exhibition 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  This  augurs  well 
for  a  good  show.  A  week  or  two  ago  the 
Metropolitan  Section  had  a  very  enjoy- 
able dinner  at  "Little  Hungary,''  which 
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was  attended  by  almost  every  member 
of  the  section  and  their  wives.  Pirie 
MacDonald  made  an  entertaining  toast- 
master,  and  the  fun  was  kept  going  until 
a  late  hour. 

The  Ohio-Michigan  Photographers^ 
Association  will  hold  its  next  convention 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  March  23,  24,  and  25. 
They  have  secured  Memorial  Hall, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  a  convention. 
Active  preparations  are  being  made  and 
a  good  meeting  is  anticipated. 


The  Nebraska  Photographers^  Asso- 
ciation holds  its  next  convention  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  October  12  to  15. 
Secretary  Taylor  writes  that  "The 
executive  oflScers  met  and  arranged  plans 
whereby  this  convention  is  sure  to  be  a 
great  success."  We  sincerely  hope  it 
will.  There  is  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  work  up  the  details. 

Photographers^  Association  of  Illinois. 
— ^The  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Springfield,  on  May  4,  5,  and  6. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  American  AnnucU  of  Photography^ 
1909,  twenty-fourth  year;  328  pages, 
illustrated;  thirty-two  pages  in  color. 
Paper  covers,  75  cents;  postage,  17 
cents.  Library  edition,  $1.25;  post- 
age, 22  cents. 

This,  our  only  American  photographic 
annual,  just  out,  makes  a  splendid 
showing.  The  two  hundred  and  one 
pictures  have  been  printed  as  they  have 
never  been  printed  before.  We  con- 
gratulate the  publishers  on  the  fine 
results  obtained.  Among  contributors 
from  difiFerent  parts  of  the  world  we 
notice  such  names  as  John  Beeby, 
Curtis  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Helen 
W.  Cooke,  William  Crooke,  Chas.  H. 
Davis,  R.  Diihrkoop,  Rudolph  Eicke- 
meyer,  J.  H.  Field,  W.  GiU,  W.  Hollinger, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  Jane  Reece,  and 
W.  H.  Zerbe.  An  idea-  of  the  quality 
of  the  articles  may  be  gotten  from 
**Hints  on  Portraiture,"  compiled  by 
J,  W.  Little,  which  we  are  glad  to 
reprint  in  this  issue.  Some  of  the  other 
interesting  articles  are  *' Color  Sensitive 
Plates  in  Portraiture,"  "Window  Light- 
ing," "Latitude  in  Tank  Development," 
"Babies,"  "Thermo  Development," 
"Darkroom  Conveniences,"  "British 
Conventions,"  and  many  others  of  a  like 


interest.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are 
useful  tables,  and  altogether  it  is  the  one 
annual  that  the  practical  photographer 
must  have.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  New 
York,  sales  agents. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1908, 160  pages, 
200  illustrations.  Paper  covers,  $1 .00 ; 
doth  bound,  $1.50.  Dawbam  and 
Ward,  London;  Tennant  and  Ward, 
New  York,  American  Publishers. 
This  annual  gathering  together  the 
most  interesting  pictures  of  the  year  1908 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  is 
quite  as  interesting  as  ever.  The 
pictures,  carefully  selected,  are  repro- 
duced in  the  best  possible  manner, 
making  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the 
year's  photographic  work,  the  British, 
French,  German,  Belgian,  Spanish, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  South 
African  picture-makers  being  repre- 
sented. Among  the  American  picture- 
makers  represented  we  notice  Mrs. 
Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  H.  W.  Minns, 
Pirie  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Kasebier,  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  Meredith  Janvier,  Dudley  Hoyt, 
Chas.  H.  Davis,  B.  J.  Falk,  and  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  The  two  greater  exhibitions 
of  London,  the  Royal  and  the  Salon,  are 
reviewed  at  length.     The    art  photog- 
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raphy  of  Germany,  Austria,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Spain  is 
interestingly  dealt  with,  but  of  course 


the  pictures  are  the  chief  glory  of  the 
book.  Every  picture-maker  should  treat 
himself  to  a  copy  of  this  popular  annual. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  MrmNEAGUE  Paper  Co.,  of  Mittineague, 
Mass.,  have  long  been  known  as  manufacturers 
of  some  of  the  finest  grades  of  paper  produced  in 
this  country.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  their  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Of  special  interest  to  the  professional 
photographers  are  the  beautiful  mount  and  cover 
papers  for  which  this  company  is  justly  celebrated. 
To  the  photographer  who  realizes  that  the  day  of 
the  hard  card  mount  has  gone  the  Mittineague 
papers  offer  a  choice  of  colors,  weights,  and  textures 
that  were  undreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the  card. 

Their  Old  Stratford,  Old  Cloister,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron covers  and  bristols  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  In  many  beautifully  soft  colors, 
a  variety  of  surfaces  and  thicknesses,  they  can  be 
adapted  to  every  printing  process  and  eveiy  purse. 
They  improve  the  appearance  of  any  print,  and 
will  add  prestige  to  the  studio  using  them.  The 
company  also  manufacture  a  line  of  papers  suitable 
for  your  studio  stationery.  It  is  the  sort  of  paper 
that  will  create  a  favorable  impression  for  your 
studio.  The  papers  are  obtainable  through  your 
dealer,  and  the  Mittineague  Company  will  he 
glad  to  send  you  samples  upon  request. 


Watkins*  Time  Developer.  With  commend- 
able promptness  Burke  &  James  have  placed  on 
the  American  market  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins'  latest 
idea  in  correct  development.  This  system  reduces 
development  to  an  exact  science.  It  is  not  a 
factorial  method,  and  no  observation  of  the  plate 
is  required.  The  developer  is  put  up  in  liquid  and 
powder  form,  and  with  each  bottle  or  package  is 
a  revolving  band  or  disk,  called  the  Thermo 
Indicator.  The  pointer  is  set  at  the  time  suggested 
in  the  table  of  plate  speeds  supplied,  against 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  correct  time 
of  development  is  arrived  at  without  any  calcula- 
tion. It  carries  tank  development  a  step  nearer 
perfection.  The  directions  cover  the  use  of  the 
developer  for  plates,  films,  autochromes,  and 
development  j>apers.  We  have  tried  it  in  the 
liquid  and  powder  forms  on  plates  and  gaslight 
paper,  and  can  wish  for  nothing  simpler  or  more 
certain.  Get  a  twentv-five  cent  bottle  or  carton  of 
powders  from  your  iealer.  It  is  a  discovery  of 
some  importance,  and  will  simplify  and  stand- 
ardize your  negative  making.  Burke  &  James,  of 
Chicago,  will  be  glad  to  mail  full  descriptive 
circulars  on  request. 

Thayer's  Interval  Timer,  illustrated  above, 
is  not  an  alarm  clock;  it  is  a  scientific  time  watcher 
for  indicating  time  intervals  and  a  necessity  in 
every   photographic   estabUshment.     It   is   being 


recognized  more  than  ever  that  good  results  in 
photography  cannot  be  had  by  slipshod  and 
careless  methods.  Exposure,  development,  and 
printing  time  must  be  measured  with  certainty  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In  the 
Thayer  Interval  Timer  the  photographer  has  an 
instrument  that  prevents  loss  in  sun  printing, 
negative  exposure,  developing.  It  can  be  set  for 
any  interval  of  time  from  one  minute  to  five  hours. 
Plates  can  be  put  into  the  tank,  the  timer  set  for 
twenty,  forty,  or  eighty  minutes,  and  other  work 
taken  up  without  any  worry  or  constant  watching 
of  the  clock.  When  the  time  is  up  the  bell  rings. 
The  Timer  has  many  other  uses:  It  is  useful  in 


enlarging,  carbon  printing,  ozobrome,  and  blue 
printing — an3rthing  that  requires  timing.  It  will 
save  its  cost  in  a  week  in  prints  and  pktes  saved 
and  freedom  from  worry.  It  comes  in  two  models: 
No.  4  E.,  similar  to  the  cut  above,  price  $4.00,  and 
model  No.  i,  put  up  in  a  round  nickel  case  similar 
to  the  ordinary  alarm  clock.  This  is  a  very 
convenient  form  for  dark-room  purposes;  price, 
$3-50,  express  prepaid.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
Edwards'  Manufacturing  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.,  of  New 
York,  advise  that  they  have  discontinued  the 
American  Agency  for  the  Dallmeyer  Portrait 
Lenses.  Since  they  took  over  this  agency,  two 
years  ago,  they  have  introduced  the  new  series 
VI  Cooke  Portrait  Lenses.  They  will  confine 
themselves  to  pushing  this  lens  exclusively,  for 
fine  portraiture.  It  is  the  latest  development  of 
the  Cooke  Anastigmat,  and  has  earned  for  itself 
a  good  reputation  in  the  short  time  that  it  has  been 
on  the  market. 
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It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  trade  to  know 
that  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  of  Argo 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  discontinued  its 
xxiiddle-western  stockhouse  at  St.  Louis,  only, 
however,  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of  sundries  is  con- 
cerned. It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  this 
company  discontinued  its  eastern  stockhouse  in 
New  York  City,  and  this  news  item  from  St. 
Louis  bears  out  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Defender  Company  at  that  time,  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  gradually  withdraw  from  the  field  of 
sundries  and  confine  itself  to  the  sale  of  its  own 
products. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Defender  Company, 
which  had  been  located  at  12  West  Twenty-first 
Street,  removed  on  December  i  to  more  suitable 
quarters  at  35  West  Twenty-first  Street. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  of  London,  advise 
that  they  have  been  awarded  Two  Grand  Prizes, 
highest  awards,  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition, 
which  has  just  closed  in  London.  The  exhibi- 
tion jurors  endorse  what  photographers  generally 
decided  long  ago — that  the  Dallmeyer  lenses  are 
among  the  very  best.     Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago, 


are  the  American  agents  for  the  complete  line  of 
these  lenses. 


PROBUS  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  but 
it  is  finding  its  way  into  photographic  establish- 
ments. It  is  the  acid-proof,  alkali-proof,  water- 
proof paint  that  can  be  put  to  a  hundred  and  one 
uses  around  the  photographic  workshop.  It  pre- 
serves sinks  and  trays,  converts  plate  boxes  into 
trays  on  an  emergency.  It  is  the  best  covering 
for  dark-room  walls,  tables,  shelves  etc.  Chemical 
stains  are  easily  washed  off  and  the  room  kept 
sweet  and  clean.  A  pint  can  costs  sixty-five  cents 
and  saves  its  cost  very  many  times  over.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Wolf  &  Dolan,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  Vote-Berger  Company,  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  are  putting  on  the  market  the  Automatic 
Contact  Printing  Frame,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  fastest  printing  device  regardless  of  price.  A 
full  description  of  the  apparatus  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue.  Meanwhile  photographers  using 
development  papers  will  do  well  to  write  for 
descriptive  illustrated  booklet. 


EDITOR^S  TABLE. 


In  our  last  issue  the  reprint  of  "Is  Photography 
an  Art?"  gave  the  impression  that  the  work  of 
Mr.  Steichen  alone  was  shown  to  the  French  artists 
when  they  were  asked  if  they  considered  photog- 
raphy an  art.  Unintentionally  this  was  only  a 
half  statement  of  the  facts.  The  interviewer 
was  **  provided  with  various  specimens  of  different 
styles  of  work,  original  prints  or  American  repro- 
ductions from  Camera  Work,  of  Mr.  Steichen's 
among  others;"  we  understand  that  the  others 
included  such  well-known  workers  as  Puyo, 
Demachy,  Kasebier,  Stieglitz,  and  White,  to 
whom  it  is  only  fair  that  their  work  on  behalf  of 
art  photography  should  receive  proper  credit. 

The  following  notice,  neatly  printed  on  a  good 
Mittineague  deckle  edge  paper,  in  red  and  black 
ink,  spes^  for  itself.  It  is  tiie  kind  of  advertising 
that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
improves  the  number  and  quality  of  customers. 

"You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Proctor's  Studio,  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber the  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  eight,  from  eight 
to  eleven  o'clock,  showing  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  the  business  and  professional  men  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

"There  will  also  be  shown  in  connection  a  loan 
exhibition  of  work  by  the  very  best  professional 
photographers  of  America." 

The  list  of  contributors  included  all  the  best- 
known  names  in  professional  photography.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Proctor  on  his  enterprise  and 
good  taste  in  printed  matter. 


In  the  series  of  articles  on  composition  by 
Sidney  Allan,  now  appearing  in  the  magazine 
and  which  have  received  such  favorable  conmient, 
the  author  frequently  urges  the  photographer 
to  study  the  works  of  the  great  portrait  painters. 
The  pictures  themselves,  of  course,  can  only  be 
seen  in  limited  numbers  in  this  country,  and  then 
only  in  the  larger  public  galleries.  Reproductions, 
however,  in  all  sizes  and  at  all  prices  are  obtainable. 
In  the  Painter's  Series,  published  by  the  Stokes 
Company,  we  have  the  cheapest  and  most  satis- 
factory reproductions  yet  published.  All  the 
great  artists  are  represented,  each  book  reproduc- 
ing sixty  fine  half-tones  of  the  work  of  one  artist; 
the  pictures,  measuring  some  3J  x  4J  inches,  are 
from  good  blocks  and  are  well  printed.  At 
twenty-five  cents  a  number  every  photographer 
can  afford  to  have  the  complete  set  and  become 
familiar  with  the  world's  greatest  paintings.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  pictures  by  such  men  as  Rae- 
burn,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  at  one 
dollar  is  to  get  a  liberal  art  education  for  a  mere 
song. 


We  learn  that  both  the  American  Annuals  1909, 
ahd  Photo  grams  of  1908  are  selling  well,  and  our 
readers  are  advised  to  secure  copies  before  they 
go  out  of  print.  We  have  in  mind  the  man  who 
writes  about  the  middle  of  March  begging  for  a 
copy  at  any  price  to  keep  his  file  intact.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy  your  copies. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 

A  fine  of  Bve  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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